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SOME    SUBURBS    OF    NEW    YORK. 

I.— NEW  JERSEY. 


8IP    RESIDENCE,  JERSEY   CITY 
HEIGHTS,  NEW    JERSEY. 


THE  sub- 
urbs of  an 
island  city  are 
apt  to  be  sharply 
distinguished  in 
character  from  those  of  a  city  oq  the 
mainland.  The  long  ridge  of  rock  that 
constitutes  Manhattan  cannot  merge  by 
imperceptible  transitions  into  the  sur- 
rounding expanse,  like  London  or  Phila- 
delphia, nor  does  the  topography  allow 
of  a  periphery  of  dependencies  like  those 
which  are  known  to  the  facile  humorists 
as  the  ••  sub-hubs"  of  Boston.  The 
water  oiFered,  long  before  the  bridge,  a 


less  impassable 
barrier  to  the  in- 
stinct of  expan- 
sionthanthe 
land ;  and  the  forces  of  "  moderate 
means"  seem  still  to  find  across  the 
rivers  their  line  of  least  resistance. 
Harlem,  to  be  sure,  is  populous,  and 
the  tide  of  progress  has  spread  out 
over  its  expanse  of  alluvium  and  "fill- 
ing," to  results  no  doubt  commodious, 
but  as  far  as  possible  from  being  pictu- 
resque. In  truth,  there  is  very  little 
that  is  suburban  in  the  character  of 
Harlem,  which  simply  repeats  the  mo- 
notony of  the  lower  island  in  its  most 
monotonous  parts. 

From  below  Harlem  even  to  Spuyten 
Duyvil  Creek,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
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island,  the  narrowing  ridge  offers  an 
appreciable  obstacle  to  the  equal  diffusion 
of  population.  Interspersed  with  the 
clusters  of  suburban  villas  at  Fort 
Washington,  Audubon  Park,  and  else- 
where, are  still  a  few  ancient  houses, 
and  before  the  projection  of  the  River- 
side Drive  there  were  enough  of  these 
to  give  a  character  of  its  own  to  the 
quarter.  The  more  modern  of  the  sub- 
urban villas,  however,  which  are  now  in 
course  of  gradual  replacement  by  the 
lines  of  brown-stone  fronts  we  know  so 
well,  and  even  by  "  French  flats,"  are 
not  of  a  kind  to  require  a  memorial  be- 
fore they  go  hence,  or  to  evoke  the 
tributary  tear  after  they  are  gone.  It 
is  an  old  saying  that  the  last  fashion 
but  one  is  always  the  most  ridiculous  of 
fashions,  and  these  villas,  being  neither 
old  enough  to  be  venerable  nor  new 
enough  to  possess  what  the  play-bills 
call  "  contemporaneous  human  interest," 
are  altogether  superfluous.  When  it  is 
said  that  they  were  mostly  built  between 
1850  and  1870,  it  need  not  be  added 
that  they  have  no  intrinsic  interest  to 
keep  them  alive.  The  trail  of  the 
mansard  is  over  them  all. 

On  the  eastern  and  more  populous 
side  of  the  island  there  are  still  eddies 
in  the  tide  of  population  ;  and  along  the 
shore  of  the  East  River  may  still  be 
seen  some  of  the  houses  which  were  built 
for  country-seats,  and  to  which,  well 
within  living  memory,  their  owners  took 
sloop  at  Coenties  Slip  on  Saturday  morn- 
ing to  spend  Sunday  in  rustic  seclusion. 
No  reader  of  Knickerbocker  can  have  for- 
gotten the  adventurous  voyage  of  Oloffe 
Van  Kortlandt  from  Communipaw  to 
Hell  Gate,  nor  "  the  savage  solitude 
which  extended  over  those  happy  re- 
gions where  now  are  reared  the  stately 
towers  of  the  Joneses,  the  Schermer- 
horns,  and  the  Rhinelanders,"  nor  yet 
"  the  bluff  well  known  to  modern 
mariners  by  the  name  of  Grade's  Point, 
from  the  fair  castle  which,  like  an  ele- 
phant, it  carries  upon  its  back."  Knick- 
erbocker's New  York  of  1809,  being  a 
relic  of  the  world  before  Watt,  is  really 
more  distant  from  us  of  1884  than  it 
was  from  the  seventeenth-century  world 


he  was  describing,  and  it  is  a  sort  of 
Schliemann  find  to  come  upon  actual 
houses  celebrated  in  our  comic  Odyssey. 
The  "  stately  towers"  are  a  figure  of 
speech,  the  nearest  approach  to  the  same 
being  a  belvedere,  now  somewhat  crazy 
with  age  and  neglect,  that  bestrides  the 
gambrel  roof  of  the  Schermerhorn  man- 
sion, fated  to  a  not  distant  demolition, 
for  it  stands  in  the  way  of  the  extension 
to  the  river  of  East  Eighty-third  Street. 
Nevertheless  this  is  the  classical  mansion, 
and  just  below  it  is  the  Jones  mansion, 
and  Grade's  Point  still  carries  Gracie's 
Castle  on  its  back,  and  just  under  the 
castle  is  the  ruin  of  a  round-house, 
which  tradition  declares  to  have  been 
built  of  Holland  bricks  to  command  the 
ferry  just  south  of  it,  which  connected 
Yorkville  with  "  the  pleasant  coast  of 
Sundswick,"  as  it  was  in  Irving's  youth, 
but  changed  in  his  time  to  Astoria,  in 
honor  of  John  Jacob.  Built  of  Hol- 
land bricks  the  ruin  evidently  was  ;  but 
the  present  writer  promulgates  the  rest 
of  the  tradition  "with  all  reserves." 
Local  tradition  is  not  a  very  safe  guide 
in  these  things.  The  Jones  mansion, 
for  example,  is  persistently  described  in 
the  neighborhood  as  "  the  old  Jauncey 
Place," — a  name  which,  although  it  no 
longer  appears  in  the  New  York  direc- 
tory, survived  until  within  a  few  years 
as  that  of  Jauncey  Court  in  Wall  Street, 
now  effaced  by  commercial  palaces. 
James  Jauncey  was  a  lawyer  somewhat 
active  and  conspicuous  in  colonial  politics 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, and  he  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Fifty-One  appointed  in  1774 
"  to  correspond  with  the  neighboring 
provinces"  about  the  mode  of  resistance 
that  should  be  offered  to  the  Stamp 
Act.  At  that  time,  however,  he  had 
an  estate — as  old  maps  inform  us — on 
the  west  side  of  the  island,  not  far  from 
Fourteenth  Street,  and  it  is  very  certain 
that  he  did  not,  and  that  the  Joneses  did^ 
build  this  house  on  the  East  River. 
Architectural  evidence  shows  the  house 
to  be  very  nearly  coeval  with  Gracie's 
Castle.  It  has  the  same  square  plan, 
the  same  four-hipped  and  decked  roof 
partly  concealed  by  a  trellised  railing  at 
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the  eaves,  the  same  ample  staircase,  halls, 
and  rooms,  the  same  delicate  detail  in 
wood  outside  and  in  wood  and  plaster 
within.  These  things  indicate  that  the 
houses  were  built  between  1790  and 
1800.  and  were  therefore  recent  but  by 
no  means  brand-new  when  they  excited 
the  admiration  of  the  comic  historian  in 
1809. 

For  the  sake  of  the  good  Knicker- 
bocker, and  for  their  own,  these  edifices 


are  worth 


making 


a  note  of  now ;  the 


more  because  they  are  so  evidently 
doomed.  Nothing,  indeed,  has  kept  them 
standing  hitherto  except  the  widening 
of  the  island  just  here,  which  makes 
their  site  less  easily  accessible  from  the 
elevated  roads  and  thus  preserves  it  for 
the  time  from  the  demand  for  specula- 
tive building.  They  are  urban  now. 
When  they  were  built,  they  were  rather 
rural  than  suburban,  seven  miles  from 
the  Battery,  by  uncertain  sloop  or  by 
the  rough   country  roads,  being  practi- 


INTERIOR,    SIP    HOUSIi. 


cally  farther  than  the  houses  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Wall  Street  in  which  so 
many  business-men  of  New  York  now 
find  it  feasible  to  reside. 

Scarcely  any  place  in  New  Jersey 
contains  much  that  carries  us  back  to 
the  time  before  that  name  was  given  to 
it  by  its  English  sponsors,  except  the 
water-front  immediately  opposite  New 
York.  The  old  order,  indeed,  survives 
in  the  name  of  Orange,  but  in  nothing 
visible  about  that  expanding  commu- 
nity, nor  indeed  in  many  authentic  docu- 


ments relating  to  it.  Though  the  name 
survives  only  in  a  modern  suburb,  it  was 
a  favorite  name  with  the  Dutch.  It 
was  still  current  as  another  name  for  Al- 
bany in  the  time  of  Irving,  who  presents 
"  Fort  Oranje"  phonetically  as  "  Fort 
Aurania,"  while  even  now  that  so  much 
research  has  been  expended  upon  the 
early  history  of  New  York,  few  people 
who  are  not  specialists  seem  to  know 
that  Manhattan  itself  was  once  ofiicially 
known  as  New  Orange.  It  was  so  bap- 
tized  by  the   Dutch   admirals  who  re- 
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took  it  from  the  English  in  1673  and 
held  it  until  news  of  the  peace  of  West- 
minster. It  is  curious  enough  now  to 
consider  that  the  exchange  of  Surinam 
for  New  York  by  the  treaty  of  Breda 
in  1667  was  at  the  time  considered  a 
losing  bargain  for  the  English,  and  sup- 
posed to  exhibit  on  the  part  of  their 
rivals  that  craving  and  exorbitant  ten- 
dency celebrated  a  century  and  a  half 
later  by  Canning  in  the  famous  dis- 
tich,— 

In  matters  of  commerce  the  fault  of  the  Dutch 
Is  sivins:  too  little  and  askino;  too  much. 


The  second  Dutch  name,  of  New 
Amsterdam,  which  it  was  to  bear  for  less 
than  two  years,  was  given,  it  appears,  in 
order  to  signalize  the  fact  that,  although 
the  island  was  again  Dutch,  the  West 
India  Company  had  no  claim  to  any 
share  in  its  reconquest  or  repossession, 
and  that  it  was  now  an  appanage  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  patroonate  of  Pauw,  elegantly  Latin- 
ized into  Pavonia,  like  most  of  the  bur- 
ghers of  Manhattan,  no  more  mingled  in 
politics  than  the  respectable  inhabitants 
of  the  island  do  at  this  day,  and  regard- 


GRACIE's   castle,    east    river,    new    YORK, 


ed  "  the  drums  and  tramplings  of  three 
conquests"  with  the  equanimity  of  their 
own  mild-eyed  cattle.  Paulus  Hook 
and  the  lowlands  of  Communipaw  under- 
went a  secular  change  from  a  collection 
of  outlying  bouweries  to  "  a  place  where 
people  go  to  see  other  people  go  to  Eu- 
rope," which  was  defined  to  be  the 
modern  function  of  Jersey  City  until  it 
was  deprived  of  this  excuse  for  exist- 
ence by  the  removal  of  the  steamers  to 
the  metropolitan  shore,  and  became  to 
most  New  Yorkers  merely  an  incident 
of  the  journey  to  Philadelphia.  Every 
one  of  the  phases  by  which  this  evolu- 
tion has  been  accomplished  was  accom- 
panied by  the  effacing  of  all  the  monu- 
ments of  the  previous  states,  and  one 
may  search  the  marshy  lowlands  of  Com- 
munipaw in  vain  for  anything  denoting 
that  they  were  ever  inhabited  by  other 
races  than  the  contemporaneous  Jersey- 


man.  It  is  a  familiar  fact,  however,  that 
a  few  hundred  feet  of  elevation  may 
preserve  a  region  from  change  more 
than  miles  of  level  distance.  Upon 
Bergen  Hill,  accordingly,  as  it  is  tauto- 
logically  called,  or  Jersey  City  Heights, 
within  cannon-shot  of  Wall  Street,  there 
is  more  to  recall  the  primitive  condition 
of  Manhattan  than  can  be  found  upon 
the  island  itself.  As  one  stands  upon 
the  summit  of  the  padded  eminence 
into  which  the  rocky  ridge  of  the  Pali- 
sades declines  before  it  disappears  under 
the  Kills  to  emerge  in  Staten  Island,  al- 
though looking  eastward  the  underbrush 
of  masts  and  the  forest  of  spires  and 
roofs  show  him  a  modern  commercial 
city,  looking  westward  over  the  marshes 
the  prospect  is  very  much  the  same  that 
was  presented  to  the  primitive  Dutchmen 
who  first  climbed  here  and  "  looked  at 
each  other  with  a  wild  surmise,"  asking 
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if  this  were  not  a  goodly  place  in  which  to 
dwell  and  plant  vineyards.  The  marshes, 
still  bare,  are  swathed,  of  an  April  after- 
noon, in  swimming  and  luminous  mist,  which 
reduces  Newark  to  a  vague  uncertainty,  all  but 
a  few  gaunt  chimneys,  and  through  which  the 
masses  of  the  Orange  hills  loom  faintly  blue. 
The  slope  of  Snake  Hill,  nearest  us,  is  still 
unplanted  and  unbuilt.  This  shining  ribbon 
almost  under  us  is  the  Hackensack,  and  that 
narrower  and  farther  gleam  the  Passaic.  All 
these  were  here  when  the  Dutchman  came,  and 
=.-.-r-^  it  all  looks  very  much  as  it  must  have  looked 
then. 


I     I     \     \       Nor    are     there    wanting    objects    of    man's 

1     \      \       handiwork  to  carry  us  back  to  those  old  times. 

'      \  Bergen  S(juare  is  the  centre  of  such  antiquities 

CE  AND  DOOR-WAY,  fjRAciE's  as  rcmaiu  to  Bergen,  as  it  was  the  centre  of  the 

primitive  village,  which  was  "  regularly  laid 
out"  upon  the  urgency  of  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1660,  according  to  a  plan  still 
extant  and  reproduced  in  Mr.  Winfield's  "  History  of  Hudson   County."      Kmi- 
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grants  had  petitioned  the  great  man  to 
be  allowed  to  settle  "  on  the  maize  land 
behind  Communipaw,"  and  after  several 
refusals  Stuyvesant  consented,  provided 
they  would  plant  their  village  in  a  defen- 
sible spot  and  fortify  it,  precautions  which 
were  very  necessary  "  to  prevent  and  in 
future  put  a  stop,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  massacres,  murders,  and  burnings  at 
the  separate  dwellings"  of  the  outlying 
farmers.  Streets  diverged  "  quadrivious," 
as  Charles  Reade  has  it,  from  the  cen- 
tral square,  and  another  street  surround- 
ed the  four  outer  squares,  making  thirty- 
two  building-plots,  which  were  taken  up 
within  a  few  months  by  the  farmers,  and 
a  stout  stockade  enclosed  the  whole, 
making  a  defensible  place  into  which  the 
bouwers,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  South 
Africa,  the  Boers,  might  withdraw  their 
flocks  and  herds  in  time  of  trouble, 
collecting  them  on  the  central  square, 
in  the  middle  of  which  a  well  was  dug 
for  watering  the  cattle.  The  Schout  and 
Schepens,  "  having  reflected  and  duly 
considered"  (in  1662)  that  cattle  were 
subject  to  thirst,  and  that  it  might  be 
dangerous  to  drive  them  outside  the 
palisades  to  water,  ordered  the  well  to 
be  dug,  and  it  was  dug  accordingly,  and 
became  the  heart  of  old  Bergen.  The 
well  continued  in  use,  Mr.  Winfield 
tells  us,  until  within  this  century,  when 
its  site  was  marked  by  a  liberty-pole. 
It  was  not  until  1870,  something  more 
than  two  centuries  after  the  well  was 
dug,  that,  with  that  eagerness  to  efi"ace 
visible  memorials  of  the  past  that  is  so 
characteristic  of  us,  the  square  was 
paved  and  the  well  became  merely  a 
tradition.  It  seems  that  there  ought  to 
be  enough  public  spirit  in  Bergen  to 
reopen  the  old  well  and  protect  it  with 
some  durable  memorial,  since  its  popu- 
lation does  not  lack  intelligent  local 
antiquaries.  And  there  are  also,  con- 
sidering the  position  of  Jersey  City 
Heights  as  one  of  the  nearest  suburbs 
of  New  York,  a  surprising  number  left 
among  its  population  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  its  first  settlers.  The  names 
which  are  decipherable  on  the  oldest 
stones  in  the  old  grave-yard  and  appear 
in  the  earliest  records  of  the  town  greet 


us  also  from  sign-boards,  and  Sip  and 
Van  Byper  and  Van  Winkle  connect  the 
modern  suburb  with  the  ancient  dorp, 
and  pleasantly  testify  to  the  Netherland- 
ish talent  for  resting  and  being  thank- 
ful. 

We  do  not  quite  lack  more  tangible 
memorials.  The  tablet  on  the  front  of 
the  Dutch  church  in  Bergen  Avenue, 
a  commonplace  box  of  the  type  of  meet- 
ing-house in  vogue  1840-50,  sets  forth 
that  the  church  was  founded  in  1680. 
A  plot  for  a  church  was  piously  reserved 
in  the  first  plan  of  the  village, — although 
in  1660,  and  for  twenty  years  after,  the 
worshippers  met  in  a  log  school-house. 
In  1680,  Bergen  felt  itself  equal  to  a 
"  stated  supply,"  and  built  a  little 
church,  which  stood  until  1764,  when 
it  was  replaced  by  the  edifice  crowned 
with  "  Bergen  steeple,"  which  Irving 
could  see  from  the  Battery,  though  for 
forty  years  it  has  not  been  visible.  The 
early  church  imported  the  dominie,  as 
well  as  the  bricks,  from  Holland, — con- 
tinuing, indeed,  to  import  the  dominie 
until  after  1800,  that  it  might  be  sure 
of  the  latest  improvements  upon  the 
doctrine  of  the  Synod  of  Dort,  upon 
which  the  great  rebellion  in  England 
was  nourished,  and  of  avoiding  the 
home-bred  Dutch  heresies  of  Armin- 
ius. 

The  streets  of  Bergen,  too,  though 
more  or  less  modified,  retain  the  primi- 
tive arrangement  of  a  palisaded  village, 
and  here  and  there  along  them  are  archi- 
tectural relics  of  the  Dutch  dynasty. 
The  most  remarkable  and  interesting  of 
these  is  the  Sip  house,  which  has  an  in- 
terest unique  in  this  country,  to  the  best 
of  the  present  writer's  knowledge  and 
belief,  in  being  now  the  residence  of  the 
descendants,  in  the  seventh  generation,  of 
its  builders,  by  whose  family  it  has  been 
continuously  occupied.  A  suspicion  that 
this  is  a  case  like  that  of  the  legendary 
boy's  "  same  old  jack-knife" — "  a  per- 
manent body  composed  of  transitory 
parts" — may  haunt  the  ingenuous  reader ; 
and  in  fact  the  present  Sip  house  is  not 
in  all  respects  the  identical  fabric  that 
Claas  Arianse  Sip  reared  in  1666.  But 
it  comprises  that  structure,  and  the  ex- 
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tensions  have  been  made  with  a  discreet 
regard  for  the  nucleus.  A  very  credible 
family  tradition  asserts  that  Lord  Corn- 
wallis  once  lodged  and  slept  here,  when 
he  was  in  command  of  East  Jersey. 
This  is  much  the  oldest  and  much  the 
most  interesting  house  in  Bergen,  and 
the  only  one  that  goes  back  to  the  days 
before  New  Jersey  received  that  name 
from  its  English  acquirers.  The  history 
of  none  of  the  several  other  old  houses 
can  be  traced  so  accurately,  house-build- 
ing not  being  a  subject  of  chronicle  in 
county  or  parish  registers ;  but  the  next 
oldest  house  in  appearance,  also  on  Ber- 
gen Avenue,  is  gambrel-roofed ;  and, 
although  I  speak  under  correction  of 
the  antiquaries  who  lie  in  ambush  for 
the  rash  generalizations  of  the  magazine- 
writer,  I  think  the  gambrel  roof,  wher- 
ever it  is  found  in  the  Middle  States,  is 
of  Yankee,  or,  at  any  rate,  of  English, 
origin.  You  remember  Dr.  Holmes's 
derivation  : 

"  Gambrel  ?"  "  Gambrel  ?"     Let  me  beg 
You'll  look  at  a  horse's  hinder  leg  : 
First  great  angle  above  the  hoof, — 
That's  the  gambrel ;  hence  gambrel  roof. 

Now,  the  Dutch  roof  is  either  one 
straight  slope  from  ridge  to  eaves, 
or,  if  it  has  two,  the  lower  is  the  flat- 
ter. 

The  most  ancient  relics  of  an  old 
American  village  are  commonly  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  church-yard.  The 
grave-yard  of  Bergen  was  a  church-yard, 
though  it  is  so  no  longer,  the  pulling 
down  of  the  existing  church  having 
been  twice — once  in  1764  and  once  in 
1841 — the  accompaniment  of  building 
the  new  one.  But  the  antiquities  of 
Bergen  are  not  to  be  found  here.  A 
slab  of  New  Jersey  sandstone,  three 
inches  thick,  set  on  edge,  is  even  more 
precarious  as  a  memorial  to  posterity  of 
the  virtues  of  the  dead  than  as  the 
veneer  which  makes  a  brown  -  stone 
front.  Even  the  founders  of  Bergen, 
though  longevous,  were  mortal,  and 
many  of  them  died  and  were  buried 
here  before  1700.  Yet  the  oldest  in- 
scription decipherable  scarcely  antedates 
the  Revolution.      Here  it  is  ; 


Hier  Leyt  Begraaven  Het 

Lichaem  Van  Cornelius 

Blinkerhoff  Sone  Van 

Harmann  and  Clairsin 

Blinkerhoff  Gebooren  den  14 

Sept.  1745  En  Overleden 

September  1772. 

This  seems  a  late  day  for  Dutch.  But 
Dutch  survived  in  one  of  the  two  ser- 
mons a  Sunday  preached  in  Bergen 
church,  as  the  speech  "  understanded  of 
the  people,"  until  well  within  this  cen- 
tury, and,  as  we  see  in  other  inscriptions, 
was  the  language  of  epitaphs  at  least 
until  1810, — perhaps  continued  for  com- 
memoration after  it  had  ceased  to  be 
vernacular,  as  the  good  Dr.  Johnson 
"  would  never  consent  to  disgrace  the 
walls  of  Westminster  Abbey  with  an 
English  inscription."  The  fanciful  Ir- 
ving asserts  that  in  his  time  the  Bergen 
schoolmaster's  "  reading  of  a  Low-Dutch 
psalm  had  much  the  same  efi'ect  on  the 
nerves  as  the  filing  of  a  handsaw." 
Here  is  the  latest  of  these  inscriptions 
in  the  Bergen  grave-yard  : 

Hier  Rust 

het  Lichaeme 

Van 

NESYE 

Huysvrouwe  Van  Johannes 

Van  Wagenen 
,    Overleden  den  24  May 
1810     Ouat  Zynde  87  Yaarcn  8 
Maanden  11  Daagen. 

There  is  one  distinction  between  this 
country  church-yard  and  that  of  Stoke- 
Pogis,  or  any  in  which  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  an  English  hamlet  sleep : 
the  "  holy  text"  and  the  "  uncouth 
rhymes"  are  lacking.  "  Their  name, 
their  years,"  are  spelled  by  a  muse  very 
slightly  imbued  with  letters,  and  the 
frail  memorial  is  decked  with  "  shape- 
less sculpture."  The  double  -  chinned 
cherub  which  adorns  the  epitaph  of 
(.^ornolius  Blinkerhoff  is  unmistakably 
of  Batavian  origin. 

From  the  time  when  "  the  maize-land 
behind  Coramunipaw"  became  part  of 
New  Jersey,   the    sceptre    passed    from 
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Bergen  to  Elizabeth  Town,  and,  after 
New  Jersey  was  divided  into  "  the  Jer- 
seys," as  the  shortest  way  of  reconciling 
the  conflicting  claims  of  its  proprietors, 
to  Perth  Amboy  and  to  Burlington. 
According  to  Montesquieu,  the  people 
of  Bergen,  during  the  century  succeed- 
ing the  final  cession  of  New  Netherland 
to  the  English,  must  have  been  very 
happy,  for  their  annals  are  dismally  tire- 
some. It  remained,  as  Knickerbocker 
described  it  long  afterward,  "  one  of  the 
fastnesses  into  which  the  primitive  man- 
ners of  our  Dutch  forefathers  had  re- 
treated, and  where  they  are  cherished 
with  devout  and  scrupulous  strictness." 
A  people  endowed  with  this  broad-based 
conservatism  would  naturally  take  little 
interest  in  a  rebellion  which  it  was  the 
glory  of  the  litigious  Yankee  to  begin 
"  while  actual  suffering  was  yet  afar  off." 
The  bouwers  of  Bergen  were  not  the 
sort  of  people  "  to  take  up  arms  against 
a  preamble."  When  the  war  had  be- 
come flagrant,  there  was  much  division 
of  sentiment  among  them,  and  a  suffi- 
cient sprinkling  of  Tories  to  be  an  afflic- 
tion to  their  patriotic  neighbors.  Colonel 
Abraham  Van  Buskirk  made  himself 
almost  as  objectionable  to  the  Whigs  of 
East  Jersey  as  Colonel  Oliver  De  Lancey 
became  to  the  Whigs  of  Westchester. 
In  October,  1776,  Washington  wrote, 
''  To-morrow  we  evacuate  Bergen, — a 
mea.sure  which  will  at  first  be  con- 
demned and  afterward  approved."  And 
evacuated  Bergen  was,  as  one  of  the  pre- 


liminaries of  the  retreat  to  the  Delaware, 
the  fort  on  Bergen  Neck  being  garri- 
soned by  the  refugees  and  renamed  Fort 
De  Lancey.  A  curious  illustration  of 
the  persistency  of  the  Dutch  habits  in 
Bergen  is  furnished  in  a  grave  official 
suggestion  of  Governor  Livingston,  of 
New  Jersey,  during  the  Valley  Forge 
winter.  "It  is  well  known,"  remarked 
that  magistrate,  "  that  the  rural  ladies  in 
that  part  of  New  Jersey"  ("  the  county 
of  Bergen")  "  pride  themselves  in  an  in- 
credible number  of  petticoats,  which,  by 
way  of  house-furniture,  are  displayed  by 
way  of  ostentation  for  many  years  be- 
fore they  are  decreed  to  invest  the  fair 
bodies  of  the  proprietors.  Till  that 
period  they  are  never  worn,  but  neatly 
piled  up  on  each  side  of  an  immense 
escritoire.  What  I  would,  therefore, 
humbly  propose  to  our  superiors  is  to 
make  prize  of  these  future  female 
habiliments,  and,  after  proper  trans- 
formation, immediately  apply  them  to 
screen  from  the  inclemencies  of  the 
weather  those  gallant  males  who  are 
now  fighting  for  the  liberties  of  their 
country." 

The  most  striking  incident  in  the 
Revolutionary  history  of  Pavonia  was 
the  capture  by  "  Light-Horse  Harry" 
Lee,  in  1779,  of  the  British  outposts  at 
Paulus  Hook,  now  familiar  to  every- 
body as  the  New-Jersey  landing  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  ferry.  Although 
Lee  simply  marched  into  the  works  and 
then  marched  out  again  with  one  hun- 
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dred  and  fifty-nine  prisoners,  doing  no 
damage,  and  even  failing  to  secure  the 
objectionable  Van  Buskirk,  the  capture, 
almost  in  the  face  of  the  British  garrison 
of  New  York,  was  so  impudent  that  Con- 
gress efi'usively  thanked  everybody  con- 
cerned, voted  Lee  a  gold  medal  "  em- 
blematical of  this  affair,"  and  ordered 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  to  be  distributed 
among  the  attacking  party. 

There  is  more  human  interest  now  in 
recalling  that  it  was  down  what  is  now 
Bergen  Avenue  that  Sergeant- Major 
John  Champe  galloped,  pursued  by  his 
own  comrades  as  a  deserter,  to  escape  to 


the  British  lines  and  kidnap  Arnold,  in 
order  to  deliver  the  traitor  up  to  Wash- 
ington, and  to  justify  the  American  com- 
mander in  liberating  Andre.  Champe's 
escape  was  narrowly  successful,  but,  as 
we  all  know,  he  missed  the  main  ob- 
ject of  his  pretended  desertion.  He 
found  it  harder  to  leave  his  new  friends 
than  his  old,  and  had  to  go  soldiering 
about  in  Virginia  under  Cornwallis,  poor 
man  !  before  he  had  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  real  desertion. 

If  Bergen   was  happy  and  tiresome 
for   the   hundred    years   following   the 
acquisition    of    New    Jersey, 
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there  were  other  places  less  fortunate 
and  more  interesting.  Elizabeth  Town 
and  Perth  Amboy  became  in  succession 
the  political  centres  of  East  Jersey  after 
Carteret  and  Berkeley,  "  in  consideration 
of  a  competent  sum  of  money,"  received 
a  grant  of  the  land  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Delaware.  All  New-Jerseymen 
may  be  aasumed  to  be  aware  that  the 
State  owes  its  name  to  the  fact  that  Sir 
George  Carteret  was  an  Old- Jersey  man. 
The  local  historians,  however,  accept 
without  question  a  loose  tradition  that 
Elizabeth  was  named  after  his  wife.  It 
seems  more  likely  that  it  owes  its  name 
to  the  same  loyal  pride  which  led  the  old 


gentleman  to  bestow  the  name  of  the 
Channel  island  upon  the  American  prov- 
ince. For  not  only  was  Jersey  the  last 
of  the  dominions  of  Great  Britain,  home 
or  foreign,  to  come  into  Cromwell's  obe- 
dience, but  it  was  Elizabeth  Castle  which 
was  actually  the  last  place  to  haul  down 
the  Stuart  flag,  after  Sir  George  had 
sustained  in  it  a  siege  of  three  months 
from  the  forces  of  the  Protector,  and, 
even  then,  surrendered  only  after  he  had 
received  from  Paris  the  orders  of  the  ex- 
iled king  to  make  the  best  conditions  he 
could.  "  It  had  been,"  says  Clarendon, 
"  the  principal  reason  that  Cromwell  bad 
hitherto  kept  the  better  quarter  with  the 
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Cardinal"  (Mazarin),  "lest  the  bait  of 
those  two  islands,  which  the  king  could 
have  put  into  his  hands  when  he  would, 
should  tempt  him  to  give  his  majesty 
any  assistance.  But  the  king  was  so 
strict  and  punctual  in  his  care  of  the  in- 
terests of  England,  when  he  seemed  to 
be  abandoned  by  it,  that  he  chose  rather 
to  suffer  those  places  of  great  importance 
to  fall  into  Cromwell's  power  than  to  de- 
posit them,  upon  any  conditions,  into 
French  hands  ;  which  he  knew  would 
never  restore  them  to  the  just  owner, 
what  obligation  soever  they  entered 
into."  Remembering  the  French  sub- 
sidy and  the  sale  of  Dunkirk,  we  may 
take  this  assertion  with  a  pinch  of  cau- 
tionary salt.  It  is  evident,  none  the 
less,  that  the  defence  of  Elizabeth  Castle 
was  the  great  achievement  of  Carteret's 
life,  and  the  remembrance  of  it  his  chief 
consolation  during  his  eight  years  of  ex- 
ile, except  the  hope  of  having  his  re- 
venge upon  the  Puritans,  which  sus- 
tained those  of  the  exiles  who  did  not 
take  to  drink.  Sir  George  gratified  this 
aspiration  to  that  degree  that  he  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1669  for  malfeasance  in  the  office  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  which  he  had 
been  reappointed  after  the  restoration,  in 
having  paid  money  without  warrant, 
presumably  for  those  personal  expenses 
of  the  merry  monarch  which  would  not 
bear  audit.  However  that  may  be,  it 
was  natural  enough  that  he  should  have 
remembered  Elizabeth  Castle  in  naming 
Elizabeth  Town ;  and  in  that  case  the 
shire  town  of  Union  County  owes  its 
designation  not  to  Lady  Carteret  at  all, 
but  to  the  Virgin  Queen,  in  whose  time 
Castle  Elizabeth  was  built  on  the  site  of 
a  ruined  abbey,  and  in  whose  honor  it 
was  named. 

The  name  of  Carteret  connects  the 
history  of  New  Jersey  with  general 
history  in  another  way.  The  grandson, 
namesake,  and  successor  of  Sir  George 
was  created  Baron  Carteret,  and  it  was 
his  son  John,  Lord  Carteret,  and  after- 
ward p]arl  Granville,  the  rival  of  Wal- 
pole,  "  the  rash  and  impetuous  man  of 
genius,"  the  champion  of  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction,  who  gained  an  ascendency  over 


George  II.  as  the  only  English  states- 
man who  could  talk  German  or  knew 
anything  of  Germany,  who,  although 
his  ministry  was  thrust  out  of  office 
after  two  days  by  "  the  Noodle  of  New- 
castle," impressed  contemporary  observ- 
ers so  different  as  Horace  Walpole  and 
Lord  Chesterfield  as  the  greatest  man  of 
his  time,  and  who,  in  our  time,  has  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  writers  so  wide 
apart  as  Carlyle  and  Macaulay. 

In  the  province  which  he  bought  of 
the  king  and  which  his  executors  sold  to 
the  Quakers  the  name  of  Carteret  scarce- 
ly survives,  except  in  that  of  a  street  on 
Jersey  Heights ;  nor  is  there  anything 
left  in  Elizabeth  Town  to  remind  us  of 
its  founder  or  of  his  times.  Unlike 
Bergen,  Elizabeth  has  been  in  the  direct 
line  of  progress,  and  has  found  better 
use  for  its  land  than  to  preserve  upon  it 
picturesque  memorials  of  its  early  history. 
Sir  George,  indeed,  never  saw  Elizabeth 
nor  any  other  part  of  his  purchase, 
having  been  represented  in  its  govern- 
ment by  "  Honble.  Capt.  Phillip  Car- 
teret, Esq." 

The  political  importance  of  Elizabeth 
Town  was  suspended  with  the  change  of 
the  charter  from  proprietary  to  royal. 
The  division  under  the  proprietors  into 
East  and  West  Jersey  was  retained  in 
so  far  that  there  were  two  capitals,  one 
at  Burlington  for  the  West  and  one  at 
Perth  Amboy  for  the  East,  with  an 
itinerant  legislature  and  an  absentee 
governor,  who,  being  also  Governor  of 
New  York,  only  visited  New  Jersey 
when  he  needed  money  for  his  personal 
expenses.  This,  the  first  royal  gover- 
nor, also  connects  the  province  with 
general  history,  for  Edward  Hyde,  Vis- 
count Cornbury,  was  a  grandson  of  the 
great  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  so  Queen 
Anne's  own  cousin.  One  can  under- 
stand and  sympathize  with  her  majesty's 
anxiety  to  remove  this  "  unspeakably 
unexemplary"  kinsman  of  hers  from 
court. 

What  murdered   Wentworth,  and  what  exiled 

Hyde, 
By  kings  protected,  and  to  kings  allied  ? 

Johnson  inquires,  in  one  of  the  most 
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sonorous  and  most  Torjish  couplets  in 
all  the  sonorous  Toryism  of  the  "  Vanity 
of  Human  Wishes."  It  is  evident  that 
what  exiled  our  Hyde  was  that  he  had 
made  London  too  hot  to  hold  him. 
Comparing  the  viceroy  with  his  royal 
cousin,  whom  Bagehot  has  summed  up 
in  saying  that  "  she  was  a  very  little- 
minded  woman,  but  at  the  same  time 
she  was  a  decorous  woman  and  a  well- 
meaning  woman,"  it  is  plain  that  the 
Stuart  cross  was  not  the  worst  thing 
that  could  happen  to  the  Hyde  strain. 
Cornbury  was  born  a  generation  too  late 
for  a  court  congenial  to  him  in  point  of 
morals.     But  he  was  as  much  too  dull 


to  have  been  tolerated  by  Etherege  and 
Rochester  and  Sheffield  as  he  was  too 
scandalous  to  be  tolerated  by  his  deco- 
rous cousin.  Habitual  drunkenness 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  reputable 
of  his  social  customs,  and  his  political 
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course  in  New  Jersey  was  directed 
toward  getting  the  most  money  out  of 
the  Assembly  in  the  shortest  time  and 
with  the  least  trouble. 

A  governor  of  this  kind,  with  an 
Assembly  composed  mostly  of  Quakers, 
who  "  knew  their  rights,"  and  of  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  who  "  dared  maintain," 
wa.s  sure  to  make  entertaining  annals, 
and  the  journals  of  the  sessions  of  As- 
sembly during  Cornbury's  administra- 
tion ri 703-1 708)  are  the  liveliest  of 
the  provincial  annals  of  New  Jersey. 
The  Assembly  began  with  acknowledg- 
ing "  Her  Ma"«'^  Royal  Goodness  and 
favour  towards  us,  in  taking  and  keeping 
us  under  y"  wings  of  her  Ma"''  protec- 
tion and  Governm'-,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  placing  us  under  y'    Excell"^'* 


care  and  conduct,  whose  great  diligence 
and  Exquisite  Management  is  y^  Ad- 
miration of  y'"  Friends  and  Envy  of  y"" 
Enemies."  It  is  true  that  "  divers  of 
the  members  of  this  Assembly,  being  of 
the  people  called  Quakers,"  did  "  make 
Some  Exceptions  to  the  Stile"  of  these 
addresses ;  but  even  they  did  "  assent  to 
the  matter  and  substance."  This  was 
altogether  too  sweet  to  last.  The  gov- 
ernor desired  a  yearly  salary  of  fifteen 
hundred  pounds  for  twenty-one  years, 
exhibiting  an  order  from  the  queen, 
who  apparently  had  .  her  suspicions 
of  him,  that  after  his  salary  was 
settled  he  should  not  receive  "  any  gift 
or  present  from  the  Assembly  or  other 
person  on  any  account,  on  pain  of  our 
highest  displeasure."     The  Assembly  de- 
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clined  to  make  an  allowance  which  it 
could  not  retract  whenever  the  governor 
became  obstreperous,  and  observed,  "  We 
doubt  not,  were  her  majesty  rightly  in- 
formed of  the  poverty  and  circumstances 
of  our  country,  and  that  our  livelihoods 
depend  upon  the  seasons  of  the  year, 
our  most  gracious  sovereign  would  pity 
our  condition,  and  never  expect  the 
settlement  of  any  support  of  the  govern- 
ment further  than  from  year  to  year." 
Thereupon  the  resentful  Cornbury  ab- 
sented himself  from  New  Jersey  nearly 
all  the  year,  and  revenged  himself  upon 
the  Assembly  by  taking  bribes  to  license 
a  monopoly  of  the  wagon-traffic  between 
Perth  Amboy  and  Burlington,  insomuch 
that  a  farmer  could  not  transport  his 
own  produce  upon  his  own  cart,  and  to 
dissolve  the  Assembly,  lest  it  should 
enforce  the  collection  of  rents  due  the 
agents  of  the  proprietors.  After  these 
exhibitions  of  his  "  Exquisite  Manage- 
ment," there  is  nothing  fulsome  to  be 
found  in  the  addresses  of  the  Assembly, 
which,  indeed,  remark  upon  the  official 
conduct  and  moral  character  of  his  ex- 
cellency in  a  strain  of  complete  candor. 
The  remonstrances  and  replies  are  still 
very  amusing  reading.  Cornbury  was 
overcome  with  indignation  at  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Assembly,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  diabolical  acts  of  "  Sam^ 
Jennings  and  Lewis  .  Morris,  men 
known  neither  to  have  good  principalis 
nor  good  moralls,"  but  who  had,  never- 
theless, prevailed  with  "  the  major  part 
of  the  house  to  joyn  with  them  in  de- 
stroying, as  far  as  in  them  lay,  the 
Reputation  of  a  Gent  who  has  the  hon- 
our to  serve  the  Queen  as  Governour  of 
this  Province."  It  is  particularly  edify- 
ing to  learn  that  his  excellency  was 
much  concerned  about  the  religious  con- 
dition of  New  Jersey,  "  and  the  wicked 
lives  and  practices  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom,  under  the  pretended 
name  of  Christians,  have  dared  to  deny 
the  very  essence  and  being  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  world." 

The  scene  of  these  vivacious  contro- 
versies was  alternately  Burlington  and 
Perth  Amboy;  and  Perth  Amboy  has 
scarcely  seen  times  so  exciting  since  the 


queen  was  moved  to  recall  her  scape- 
grace cousin  "  under  fire"  and  to  send 
out  Lord  Lovelace  in  his  stead.  The 
Perth  Amboy  of  our  day  does  not  seem, 
to  the  tourist  who  has  occasion  to  resort 
to  it  with  a  view  to  produce  magazine 
articles  or  to  investigate  the  manufacture 
of  terra-cotta,  as  if  it  had  ever  been  the 
theatre  of  exciting  events.  We  can 
scarcely  comprehend  how  its  inhabitants 
once  fondly  fancied  that  it  was  to  become 
the  commercial  rival  of  New  York.  As 
a  Dutch  settlement,  it  had  been  named 
Amboy  in  memory  of  the  Dutch  Amboy- 
na  in  the  East  Indies,  which  it  was  ex- 
pected to  rival  in  the  West,  and  when  the 
Earl  of  Perth  became  one  of  the  syndi- 
cate, as  we  should  say  now,  which  bought 
out  Carteret's  grant,  the  title  of  that 
nobleman  was  prefixed  to  its  surname. 
Even  so  lately  as  in  1757,  when  Burke 
wrote  his  "  Account  of  the  European 
Settlements  in  America,"  Perth  Amboy 
was  "  the  only  town  of  any  trade  worth 
notice  in  New  Jersey."  Burke  adds 
that  it  had  "  a  very  fine  harbor,"  which 
it  still  retains,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
any  flaw  in  the  calculations  of  the  real- 
estate  speculators  who  founded  it,  that  it 
ought  to  be  an  "  emporium"  two  cen- 
turies after  their  time.  In  point  of 
fact,  except  for  the  fire-clay  industry, 
the  scene  of  Cornbury's  revels  is  almost 
as  decayed  from  its  former  estate  as  the 
Persepolitan  courts  "  where  Jamshyd 
gloried  and  drank  deep  ;"  and  the  mild 
seediness  of  the  Jersey  capital  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  impressive  than  the  awful 
solitudes  of  the  palace  of  Xerxes. 

Of  the  very  oldest  Jersey  the  remi- 
niscences at  Bergen,  imperfect  and  frag- 
mentary as  they  are,  are  thus  the  most 
complete  that  can  be  had,  and  even  this 
degree  of  preservation  they  owe  to  the 
elevation  and  detachment  of  the  old 
village  and  the  power  of  inertia  residing 
in  its  original  inhabitants.  They  were 
not  melancholy  nor  unfriended,  like  the 
tourist  by  their  ancestral  stream  the 
lazy  Scheldt,  but  they  were  remote  and 
slow.  The  Jersey  suburbs,  which  have 
lain  more  directly  across  the  course  of 
empire,  have  in  their  successive  up- 
buildings   pretty   much    destroyed    the 
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traces  of  their  earlier  selves,  insomuch 
that  the  building  of  Newark  and  the 
Oransres,  beirinnino;  with  a  few  sand- 
stone  churches  too  massive  to  be  torn 
down  and  seldom  dating  beyond  1800, 
exhibits  the  various  tendencies  of  do- 
mestic architecture  since,  from  the  white 
clapboarded  Grecian  temple,  through 
the  Downing  and  scroll-saw  periods  and 
the  mansarded  box,  to  the  ultimate 
achievements  of  the  cottage  architecture 
named  for  Queen  Anne,  which  would 
have  so  much  surprised  that  sovereign. 
It  is  perhaps  gratifying  to  reflect  that  an 
experienced  actuary  would  still  take  one 
of  the  old  stone  houses 
as  a  more  eligible  "life" 
than  any  of  its  succes- 
sors. Interspersed  with 
these  precarious  monu-  *'^'5 


ments  of  the  American  house-carpen- 
ter's varying  tastes,  there  are  houses  and 
other  buildings  constructed  at  different 
dates  by  educated  architects.  These, 
however,  need  not  detain  us,  because  it 
happens  that  there  is  a  settlement  in 
which  the  very  newest  phase  of  Ameri- 
can rural  architecture  is  much  more 
completely  exemplified  than  the  oldest 
is  exemplified  anywhere,  and  is  the 
more  striking  for  being  unmixed  with 
any  remains  of  ear- 
lier periods.  Sing, 
Muse,  of  Short 
Hills,  New  Jersey  ; 
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begin,  and  somewhat  loudly  sweep  the 
strings. 

A  very  pleasant  place  Short  Hills 
must  have  been  even  before  it  occurred 
to  an  enterprising  merchant  of  New 
York  to  buy  it  and  convert  it  into  an 
artistic  and  unique  suburb, — an  undu- 
lating piece  of  ground  on  the  farther 
slope  of  the  Orange  Mountains,  where 
they  decline  into  the  "Short  Hills," 
with  a  wide  southwestward  outlook  and 
fine  old  trees  scattered  about  it.  A 
still  pleasanter  place  it  is  now  that  it  has 


been  transformed, — as  everybody  must 
agree.  Pleasant,  indeed,  is  not  the  pre- 
cise adjective  which  everybody  would 
select.  The  rustic  Jerseyman,  for  ex- 
ample, if  you  ask  him  what  kind  of  a 
place  Short  Hills  is,  will  probably  tell 
you,  "  Funniest  place  y'  ever  see,"  and 
he  thus  catches  a  shade  of  meaning  that 
the  other  adjective  misses,  and  conveys 
a  sense  of  strangeness  combined  with 
entertainment  which  is,  in  fact,  the  im- 
pression that  Short  Hills  makes  upon  a 
stranger.      Other  people  have  laid  out 
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artistic  suburbs.  Llewellyn  Park,  in 
Orange,  was  what  in  the  old  days  they 
would  have  described  as  "a  proprie- 
tary colony."  The  distinction  of  Short 
Hills  is  that  its  colonization  was  coinci- 
dent with  the  emancipation  of  American 
architecture,  and  the  proprietor  has  in- 
vited a  number  of  the  bright  young 
freedmen  to  design  him  each  a  house. 
These  mansions,  to  the  number,  I  should 
say,  of  fifteen  or  twenty,  are  perched 
picturesquely  on  the  surrounding  knolls, 
connected  with  each  other  and  with  the 
lower-lying  station  by  well-kept  and 
winding  roads,  and  they  make  a  group 
quite  unique  in  this,  or  probably  in  any 
other,  country. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  modern 
spirit  in  which  Short  Hills  has  been 
conceived  that  a  music  hall  was  one  of 
its  earliest  buildings,  having  at  present 
attained  the  relative  venerableness  of 
five  or  six  years,  while  a  church  is  only 
now  under  construction.  At  Bergen,  as 
we  saw,  the  first  communal  building  was 
a  church  and  school-house.  This  rever- 
sal of  the  order  of  spiritual  wants  has 
not,  one  is  glad  to  note,  reacted  upon  the 
architecture  of  the  church,  which  is  not 
playful  at  all,  being  a  decorous  and  well- 
behaved  and  almost  conventional  struc- 
ture, and  so  exempt  from  the  hilarious 
spirit  of  most  of  the  other  architecture 
of  Short  Hills  that  even  our  Jerseyman 
would  not  call  it  funny.  It  is  well  that 
the  line  should  be  drawn  somewhere  at 
Short  Hills,  as  well  as  at  Rum-ti-Foo : 

The  islanders  of  Rum-ti-Foo 
Are  well-conducted  persons,  who 
Enjoy  a  joke  as  much  as  you, 

And  laugh  at  it  as  such ; 
But  if  they  saw  their  bishop  land, 
His  leg  supported  in  his  hand, 
The  joke  they  would  not  understand  : 

"Twould  pain  them  very  much, 

A  square  stone  house  near  the  station, 
a  solid  and  somewhat  box-like  mansion, 
with  no  eflfective  relief  to  the  hardness 
of  its  outline,  is  the  only  other  piece  of 
architecture  in  Short  Hills  which  is  in 
the  least  amenable  to  the  charge  of  con- 
ventionality. Certainly  nobody  would 
think  of  bringing  that  charge  against  the 
Music  Hall,  which  confronts  you  at  the 
station  and  is  the  most  important  build- 


ing of  Short  Hills  thus  far,  and  of  which 
Mr.  Stanford  White  is  the  architect. 

Taking  the  designer's  point  of  view, 
the  Music  Hall  is  a  successful  and  effec- 
tive composition.  It  stands  on  rather 
low  ground,  and  is  in  plan  a  parallelo- 
gram, with  very  low  walls,  so  that  the 
great  black-slated  roof  seems  almost  to 
rest  upon  the  ground.  This  roof  is 
unbroken  from  end  to  end,  and,  if  this 
were  all,  the  building  would  be  a  mere 
barn.  Its  monotony,  however,  is  very 
effectually  relieved  by  a  portly  round 
tower  attached  to  the  building  on  the 
lower  side  and  carried  well  clear  of  the 
roof,  of  rough  stone  up  to  the  eaves  of 
the  main  building,  and  above  that  cov- 
ered with  the  same  black  slate  with 
which  the  main  building  is  roofed.  The 
monotony  of  the  tower  itself  is  relieved 
by  a  chimney-stack  of  rough  brick  at- 
tached to  it,  and  by  the  treatment  of  its 
own  roof,  which  does  not  conform  to  its 
outline,  but  overlaps  it  in  a  square  cor- 
ner held  up  by  a  slated  bracket  project- 
ing from  the  tower.  On  the  upper  side 
the  devices  employed  for  breaking  up 
the  mass  of  the  roof  are  much  slighter ,^ 
and  much  less  successful,  and  the  effect 
on  that  side  is  of  a  barn-like  bareness. 
The  treatment  of  the  material  throughout 
is  rough  and  rustic, — rock-faced  stone  in 
the  basement,  rough  brick  in  the  open- 
ings and  chimneys,  and  black  slate  in 
the  roof  and  tower.  So  long  as  we  da 
not  ask  any  questions  as  to  what  it  is 
about,  it  appeals  to  us  as  a  clever  and 
picturesque  composition.  Even  for  this 
purpose,  however,  we  must,  as  has  been 
intimated,  take  the  architect's  point  of 
view,  not  only  intellectually,  but  physi- 
cally, and  stand  at  the  point  from  which 
the  composition  has  been  chiefly  studied, 
and  from  which  the  chimneys  and  the 
tower  and  its  bracketed  roof  "  come  in" 
as  they  were  meant  to  do.  Even  from 
the  most  sympathetic  point  of  view  it  is 
a  misfortune  that  a  building  so  bold  and 
picturesque  and  romantic  in  general 
effect  should  have  been  designed  early 
in  the  Queen  Anne  period,  when  the 
starveling  and  stringy  classicized  de- 
tail was  in  fashion  which  is  so  opposed 
to  any  ideas  of  boldness  and  freedom 
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and  romanticism  in  design.  And  when 
we  have  ascertained  the  purpose  of  the 
building  it  becomes  evident  that  the 
devices  which  we  have  admired  as  ex- 
pedients for  promoting  its  picturesque- 
ness  are  adjuncts  irrelevant  to  any  other 
purpose.  In  a  stable,  for  example,  the 
tower  might  be  conceived  to  be  a  habita- 
tion, although  its  treatment  would  make 
this  hypothesis  difficult.  But  in  a  music 
hall  it  must  be  merely  monumental ; 
and  a  balloon-framed  monument  seems 
to  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms.  So 
with  the  tower-roof.  The  bracket  by 
which  a  square  roof  is  projected  from 
the  curving  wall  of  a  round  tower  makes 
a  piquant  break  in  the  line  of  the  tower, 
when  one  is  at  just  the  proper  point  of 
view.  But  when  one  moves  the  pre- 
vious question  why  a  round  tower 
should  be  crowned  with  a  square  roof, 
the  building  does  not  yield  an  answer, 
and  the  roof  begins  to  look  very  irrele- 
vant to  the  tower  which  it  crowns,  and 
the  tower  to  the  building  of  which  it 
relieves  the  monotony.  It  is  an  ex- 
ample of  that  kind  of  design  in  which 
the  "  eiTect"  precedes  the  cause,  and 
which  must  continually  be  compromising 
itself,  no  matter  how  cleverly  it  is  done, 
when  it  comes  to  be  adjusted  to  the 
actual  requirements  of  a  building  in- 
stead of  being  developed  out  of  those 
requirements,  so  that  the  impression  it 
ultimately  leaves  is  not  so  much  archi- 
tectural as  scenic. 

This  is  more  or  less  the  general  im- 
pression of  Short  Hills.  It  is  scene- 
painters'  architecture  in  an  opera  village, 
as  it  were,  where  the  houses  have  no 
further  function  than  to  look  pretty  and 
to  possess  "  practical"  doors  out  of  which 
you  momentarily  expect  a  chorus  of 
happy  villagers  to  emerge  with  a  view  to 
dancing  on  the  sward.  The  cottages, 
in  spite  of  the  rocky  foundations  on 
which  most  of  them  are  planted,  have 
an  evanescent  look  that  heightens  this 
illusion,  so  that  you  would  scarcely  be 
surprised,  if  you  turned  away,  to  find 


them  vanished  when  you  looked  back. 
One  ingenious  designer,  indeed,  has,  by 
means  of  a  symphony  in  tertiary  colors 
merging  into  each  other,  represented  his 
edifice  as  in  the  act  of  transformation. 

Nothing  of  this  is  stupidly  or  vulgarly 
done,  and  all  of  it  is  extremely  jolly  and 
amusing.  There  are  many  picturesque 
combinations,  and  some  clever  and  re- 
fined detail.  There  is  a  distinct  architec- 
tural motive  almost  always,  and  it  is 
carried  out  with  the  utmost  disregard  of 
convention.  One  feels  it  almost  as  ab- 
surd to  apply  rational  tests  to  these  fanta- 
sies in  shingles  and  paint  as  Charles 
Lamb  declared  it  was  to  try  the  old  Eng- 
lish comedy  by  the  rules  of  ethics.  A 
country  house  allows  great  latitude,  es- 
pecially when  it  is  in  such  fantastical 
company  as  the  architecture  of  Short 
Hills,  and  freaks  which  might  be  offen- 
sive in  a  city  street  are  here  only  enter- 
taining. We  see  at  Short  Hills  what 
the  satirist  meant  when  he  declared  that 
American  humor  had  never  found  full 
expression  except  in  architecture.  One 
restraint  there  is:  the  architects  have 
had  the  good  sense  to  use  a  great  deal 
of  rough  stone ;  and  stone  in  cottage- 
architecture  serves  something  the  same 
purpose  that  the  English  bishop  ascribed 
to  cash,  when  he  forbade  his  womankind 
to  run  up  millinery-bills.  "  Beady 
money,"  said  the  good  man,  "is  such  a 
check  upon  the  imagination."  So  is 
masonry.  Unless  you  can  afford  profuse 
carving,  you  are  bound  to  be  compara- 
tively sober  in  stone-work,  and  you  can- 
not even  seemingly  defy  gravitation. 
You  certainly  derive  a  distinct  impres- 
sion that  all  these  places  must  be  in- 
habited by  very  nice  people,  which  is 
not  a  bad  impression  for  a  collection 
of  country  houses  to  make.  And  you 
must  be  of  an  unthankful  spirit  if  when 
you  leave  Short  Hills  you  do  not  invoke 
blessings  upon  its  proprietor  for  having 
afforded  you  so  much  entertainment  by 
building  you  this  unique  and  delightful 
suburb. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

''  AY  DE  Ml,  ALHAMA  !" 

APRIL  in  Granada. 
An  atmosphere  so  limpid  that 
the  sky  meets  the  earth  in  a  pure  ceru- 
lean line, — cerulean  not  only  where  it 
touches  the  grand  Sierra,  but  over  the 
green  Vega,  where  the  mountains  sink 
low,  like  a  crowd  kneeling  about  the 
horizon  before  that  dazzling  white  pres- 
ence. Here  are  no  earthly  splendors  of 
Italy,  where  dusky  red  and  orange  are 
fused  in  violet,  none  of  the  pallid  silver 
into  which  the  heavens  faint  downward 
to  American  mountain  and  plain.  The 
sky  descends  in  all  its  glory,  and  the 
earth  in  all  its  glory  rises  to  meet  it  in  a 
serene  and  perfect  union. 

A  gentleman  and  three  ladies  were 
walking  through  the  gardens  of  the 
Greneralife.  The  gentleman  was  a  friend 
encountered  by  chance  by  the  wife  of 
an  American  foreign  minister,  and  was 
now  acting  as  cicerone  for  her  and  her 
party.  She  walked  at  his  right,  and  at 
her  other  hand  was  an  elderly  woman, 
who  acted  as  duena,  the  ambassadress, 
as  she  insisted  on  being  called,  being  a 
young  woman,  and  having  come  into 
Spain  without  the  protection  of  her 
husband's  company. 

The  three  talked  with  great  vivacity, 
questions,  answers,  and  exclamations 
following  each  other  in  rapid  succession. 

The  third  lady  loitered  behind  her 
companions,  and  was  perfectly  silent, 
and  almost  entirely  inattentive  to  their 
talk.  She  was  young,  and  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  and  all  the  life  in  her 
white  face  centred  in  the  large  languid 
eyes  that  saw  everything  without  bright- 
ening. No  smile  stirred  the  lovely 
mouth  ;•  there  was  no  quick  movement 
of  the  head  or  of  the  deeply  -  fringed 
lids  in  answer  to  the  exclamations  of  her 
companions.  Yet  it  seemed  that  those 
eyes  might  have  been  vivacious,  and 
there  was  a  sparkle  of  life  even  in  the 


loosely-waving  hair,  that  must  have  been 
steeped  in  gold  before  being  covered  with 
shadows,  such  sunny  lights  came  and 
went  in  it.  Neither  did  any  tremulpus 
sigh  tell  of  a  grief  which  shifts  its  bur- 
den uneasily  this  way  and  that.  Quiet, 
pale,  and  languid,  as  if  her  heart  were 
crushed  beyond  power  of  movement,  she 
walked  through  that  earthly  paradise, 
neither  murmuring  nor  rejoicing. 

All  the  air  was  delicately  fragrant.  In 
a  sunken  garden  the  slender  cypresses 
were  clipped  to  ball-crowned  columns  as 
dark  as  serpentine,  and  almost  as  imper- 
vious to  the  light.  Against  one  of 
them  hung  a  cloud  of  rosy  peach-blos- 
soms, the  very  type  of  youth  and  joy. 
Up  the  high  walls,  and  covering  them, 
was  a  veil  of  rose-vines  of  such  ardent 
growth  that  the  foliage  was  a  silken 
brown  as  yet,  not  having  had  time  to 
become  green,  and  the  sheaths  of  the 
red  bursting  roses  were  brown  too.  The 
roses  would  not  wait. 

Steps  went  up  and  down  from  terrace 
to  terrace  of  those  lovely  gardens,  which 
were  all  up  and  down,  from  the  clois- 
tered hollow  where  you  saw  above  you 
only  a  square  of  blue  sky  propped  by 
roses  and  cypress-balls,  to  the  Mirador, 
as  high  above  it  as  the  minaret  is  above 
the  Mihrab,  which  gave  to  your  eyes  the 
cleft  pomegranate  from  which  Granada 
issues,  the  villa-strewn  green  Vega,  the 
shining  rivers,  the  circling  mountains, 
and  the  thousand  glittering  angles  of  the 
crowned  Sierra  dominating  all. 

There  were  myrtle-hedges  only  high 
enough  to  bar  an  infant's  passage,  and 
there  was  water  everywhere.  The  ex- 
quisite Moor  was  a  fairy  prince,  and 
water  was  his  Cinderella.  Hissing  with 
speed,  the  severed  Darro  rushed  through 
the  midst  of  the  garden,  bearing  cool- 
ness and  refreshment  down  to  the  Al- 
hambra.  It  ran  deep,  swift,  and  shin- 
ing through  the  flowers  and  the  green. 
Hundreds  of  concealed  jets  lurked  be- 
neath the  ground  or  under  stairs,  ready 
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at  a  touch  to  spring  out  and  weave  a 
sparkling  web  of  crossing  slender  threads 
before  your  eyes.  A  tiny  stream  dim- 
pled along  the  hollowed  railing  of  the 
stair  and  formed  a  fairy  pool  at  the 
landing-posts.  You  heard  the  waters, 
sweet  and  faint,  as  you  smelt  the  myrtles, 
sweet  and  faint,  all  through  the  air. 
Theirs  is  the  silver  lyre  which  lulls  the 
old  magician  nodding  on  his  divan  un- 
derneath the  gate  below.  Theirs  is  the 
voice  of  the  Gothic  princess  singing  to 
the  lyre,  at  sound  of  which  the  soldier 
guard  nods  at  his  post  beneath  the  hand 
and  key. 

The  slender  modern  cypresses  are 
clipped ;  but  no  human  hand  has  ever 
curbed  the  growth  of  those  great  an- 
cient ones  which  spread  their  branches 
in  the  midst,  mourning  forever  for  that 
past  when  love  was  fiery  and  courageous 
and  the  arm  of  the  warrior  delayed  no 
longer  in  clasping  his  chosen  lady  than 
in  striking  his  opposing  foe.  The  eldest 
of  these  trees,  out  of  a  thousand  years 
of  life,  has  kept  but  one  memory  green 
in  its  decaying  trunk.  Its  ancient 
branches  stretch  themselves  like  pro- 
tecting arms  over  the  trysting-place 
where  Zoraya  met  her  warlike  lover  and 
died  for  love  of  him  in  those  haunted, 
jealous  shadows.  "  Sweet  and  terrible" 
was  the  lover's  motto,  and  his  device, 
a  lion  chained  by  a  shepherd.  It  was 
the  expression  of  the  flower  of  Moorish 
character,  sweet  and  terrible. 

To  and  fro  through  leafy  shade  and 
bursts  of  light  the  strangers  wandered, 
watching  the  Darro  canal  and  timidly 
dipping  their  fingers  into  it,  standing 
to  let  their  slowly-moving  glances  climb 
from  stream  to  golden-flowering  plants, 
and  up  to  boughs  of  waving  green,  and 
from  green  to  glittering  snow,  and  from 
the  snow  to  a  hot  splendid  blue.  Then 
three  of  them  went  to  take  a  last  look 
at  the  pictures,  and  the  loitering  fourth 
waited  for  them  beneath  Zoraya's  cy- 
press. The  gardener  had  been  trimming 
the  decayed  twigs  from  this  carefully- 
chorished  tree,  and  there  were  tiny  chips 
of  its  wood  about,  tinted  and  perfumed 
like  cedar.  She  gathered  two  or  three 
of  them,  one  for  herself,  and  the  others 
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— to  whom  should  she  carry  them  ?  As 
the  question  shaped  itself  in  her  mind, 
her  head  dropped  forward  against  the 
dark  tree-bole,  and  a  faint  cry  passed  her 
lips  :    "  Oh  !    mamma,  mamma  !" 

Then  in  an  instant  she  had  put  her 
grief  down,  and  was  looking  about  for 
distraction.  "  I  must  look  at  life,"  she 
murmured  ;  "  look  up  at  life,  not  down 
at  death.     If  I  look  down  I  am  lost !" 

It  seemed  as  if  some  fairy  voice  from 
out  the  branches  caught  the  words  and 
gave  them  back,  half  echo  and  half 
answer  :  "  Do  not  look  down  :  look  up 
at  me.  If  you  look  down  you  fall. 
Keep  up  your  courage.  La  paura 
Ve  faita  d'neny 

Her  groping  thought  had  touched  a 
hidden  spring,  and  a  sweet,  strong  mem- 
ory of  the  past  looked  out  at  her. 

A  faint  tinge  of  red  stole  into  her 
cheeks,  and  her  head  bowed  itself  slight- 
ly with  a  modest,  stately  courtesy,  as 
though  she  found  herself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  some  cavalier  but  slightly  known 
though  highly  honored.  "  Signor  Colo- 
nel d'Rubiera,  your  lesson  has  not  lost 
its  virtue,"  she  said,  and  stood  a  moment 
so,  seeing  his  image  clear  and  vivid  and 
hearing  his  voice,  then  silently  com- 
manding them  to  leave  her,  and  feeling 
them  fade  away. 

The  others  appeared,  and  she  stepped 
out  of  the  shadows  to  meet  them. 

"  See !"  murmured  Mrs.  Lindsay  to 
her  companions.     "  She  smiles  !" 

It  was  but  a  pallid  smile,  but  it  was 
the  first  they  had  caught  on  that  face, 
— the  first  that  had  come  there  for  a 
year. 

"  Dear  contessina,"  the  lady  pursued, 
"  did  the  portraits  frighten  you  ? — be- 
cause they  were  so  ugly,  I  mean." 

"  I  felt  as  though  something  might 
shut  the  doors  so  that  we  should  never 
escape,"  replied  Aurora. 

"  There  !"  cried  Mrs.  Lindsay.  "  That 
is  precisely  the  idea !  I  knew  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  some- 
thing was  the  matter  at  the  Alhambra. 
Do  you  remember.  Aunt  Margaret,  the 
lady-bug  we  found  once  shut  up  with 
my  pearls  in  the  casket?  The  little 
creature  was  half  dead  when   I  set  it 
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out  on  a  green  leaf.  Ah  !  my  friends, 
we  lady-bugs  of  the  West  would  die 
shut  up  even  in  a  nest  of  pearls." 

"  Unless  your  lovers  were  inside  the 
walls  with  you,"  said  Aunt  Margaret. 
"Then,  let  the  gates  shut !" 

"Oh,  that  is  but  an  incident!"  re- 
marked the  younger  lady  slightingly. 
"  I  was  thinking  of  life." 

The  gentleman  quoted  solemnly, — 

"Man's  love  is  of  man's  life  a  thing  apart; 
'Tis  woman's  whole  existence." 

"  Of  course  we  concentrate  ourselves 
if  you  shut  us  up,"  the  ambassadress  said 
rather  tartly.  "  Who  was  that  man  who 
amused  himself  in  prison  for  years  with 
two  pins  ?  They  saved  his  reason.  So 
a  man  is  frequently  useful  to  save  a 
woman  from  going  mad  in  her  cramped 
existence." 

The  gentleman  sighed.  If  Miss  Te- 
resa Melville  had  been  perfectly  capable 
of  defending  herself  with  her  tongue 
when  she  was  but  a  girl  out  of  office, 
how  much  more  capable  he  found  Mrs. 
Teresa  Lindsay  as  the  representative  of 
her  nation  ! 

"  See  how  your  nest  of  pearls  looks 
from  the  outside,"  he  made  haste  to  say, 
pointing  across  the  ravine  to  the  Al- 
hambra.  "  Do  you  detect  any  sign  of 
its  delicate  beauty  from  here?" 

There  was  no  sign  of  such  beauty. 
The  dark-red  walls  followed  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  hill-top  undulations,  the 
towers  frowned,  the  gates  were  defiant. 
Nothing  visible  in  the  stern  exterior 
fortress  told  that  a  fair  sultana  might 
once  have  smiled  across  the  ravine  at 
you  from  a  filigree  jewel  of  a  chamber 
beyond  one  of  those  small  windows  with 
its  slender  dividing  column. 

They  went  out  of  the  villa  and  took 
their  leisurely  way  to  the  Alhambra, 
where  already  in  the  tall  English  elms 
the  nightingales  were  wooing  the  twi- 
light in  their  songs.  A  stately  artis- 
tically-draped personage  in  a  broad- 
brimmed  hat,  red-fringed  blue  mantle, 
and  leather  leggings,  smiled  affably  on 
them,  and  invited  them  to  buy  his 
photoLTaphs.  Two  half-naked  urchins 
insisted  on  being  allowed  to  dance  be- 


fore them  for  a  piece  of  five  centimos. 
A  gypsy  woman  offered  to  tell  them  the 
most  wondrous  fortunes,  and  shrank 
away  like  an  exorcised  spirit  on  being 
harshly  reproved  by  their  escort,  on 
whom  her  steady  eyes  were  fixed  till 
she  disappeared.  You  felt  that  she 
would  remember  his  face.  And  mean- 
time the  crystalline  air  was  growing  rosy 
with  sunset.  When  they  had  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  gate  and 
reached  the  Court  of  Cisterns  and  the 
fragrant  garden  of  the  Vela,  the  sight 
of  the  wide  landscape  was  like  the  sound 
of  a  soft  full  symphony.  The  far- 
stretching  Vega  wore  a  delicate  blushing- 
gold  over  its  brilliant  green  ;  the  spark- 
ling rivers  seemed  to  be  tossing  rubies 
and  golden  sands  about  in  their  trans- 
parent ripples  ;  deep  red  -  gold  tints 
glowed  and  vanished  along  the  shad- 
owed mountains  of  the  west  and  south  ; 
the  houses  of  Granada  shone  like  glad 
faces  ;  a  rock-cliff  at  the  south  stood  up 
like  a  bonfire,  and  all  the  snowy  Sierra 
veiled  itself  with  saffron  like  an  Eastern 
bride.  Joyous,  softly  brilliant,  harmo- 
nious as  the  nightingales  now  in  full 
song  below,  the  pageant  melted  into 
deepening  shadows,  flecked  with  tingling 
silver  lights.  Granada  hid  itself;  the 
mountains  slipped  out  of  sight ;  life 
contracted  and  intensified  itself;  and  all 
the  world  with  all  its  worth  was  drawn 
into  a  focus  in  the  Court  of  Lions, 
haunted  with  fairy  lights  and  shadows, 
with  a  cornice  of  frosted  silver  where 
the  moon  looked  in. 

Temple  of  enchantment !  If  the 
mourner  lingers  there  at  night,  silent  as 
a  moonbeam  glides  the  peaceful  spirit  to 
his  side,  and  murmurs,  "  I  am  forever 
near  thee."  If  the  lover  dreams  amid 
its  fairy  columns,  the  sigh  his  absent 
mistress  breathes  flutters  o'er  land  and 
sea  and  finds  him  out,  and  the  woman 
hears  a  whisper  at  her  shoulder  which 
tells  her  all  her  heart  desires  to  know. 
Travellers  from  distant  shores  who  wan- 
der up  and  down  the  earth  in  search  of 
their  lost  wonder-land  find  it  here,  and, 
going,  mourn  as  if  their  going  were  an 
exile. 

Ay  de  mi,  Alhama  I 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SIDE-LIGHTS. 


Italy,  the  town  of  Sassovivo,  and  a 
company  of  servant-people  in  the  great 
kitchen  of  the  castle.  Empty  glasses 
and  half-empty  decanters  on  the  great 
black  table,  and  an  effervescence  of  wel- 
comes just  over.  Two  former  servants 
of  the  place  have  returned  from  a  five 
years'  visit  to  America,  and  been  treat- 
ed and  laughed  over  and  cried  over 
and  wondered  over  by  their  former  com- 
panions in  labor,  Gian  and  Giovanna, 
the  factotum  and  the  cook  of  the  estab- 
lishment. Why,  Mariu  was  handsomer 
than  ever ;  and  as  to  that  little  girl  of 
hers,  she  was  an  angioletto  right  out  of 
a  picture.     And  Renzo — 

"  Well,  I  declare,  Renzo,  nobody 
would  know  that  anything  had  ever 
happened  to  your  face.  The  marks  are 
all  gone.  To  be  sure,  the  nose,  seen  side- 
ways— but,  then,  who  ever  looks  at  the 
side  of  a  man's  face  ?" 

•'  Money  makes  the  nose  straight," 
said  Renzo,  boastfully  slapping  his 
pocket. 

Gian  and  his  wife  gazed  adoringly  at 
their  gilded  visitors. 

"  But  I  wonder  that  you  should  go 
into  service  again." 

"  Do  you  suppose  I'd  be  bothered 
with  a  house  of  my  own  ?"  exclaimed 
Renzo.  "  We've  had  to  work  hard 
enough  in  America,  and  now  we  mean 
to  take  our  ease.  Those  Americans 
drive  you  as  if  you  were  a  donkey  and 
never  got  tired.  They  won't  be  still  a 
moment,  and  they  won't  let  you  be  still. 
I  felt  like  grain  in  a  hopper  all  the  time 
I  was  there." 

'•  They  pay  well,"  remarked  Mariu 
tranquilly. 

"  And  so  I'm  going  to  take  the  horses 
again,"  pursued  Renzo ;  "  and  Mariu 
she  irons  and  mends.  We  get  more 
good  out  of  the  villa  than  the  owners 
do." 

'  G^d  /"  said  Gian.  "  Now,  the  castle 
here,  I  wouldn't  take  the  gift  of  it.  We 
have  all  we  want  out  of  it  without  the 
trouble  of  owning.  It  is  true  that  the 
padroni  they  can  order  us  about — " 


"  Tush  !"  interrupted  the  wife.  "  Let 
them  order.     We  do  as  we  please." 

"  And  then,"  Gian  went  on,  "if  they 
are  too  annoying  we  can  plague  their 
lives  out,  and  if  they  send  us  away  we 
can  give  them  a  bad  character,  and 
their  enemies  will  take  us  in  and  pay  us 
double." 

"  How  do  you  like  the  new  duchess?" 
Giovanna  asked  Mariu,  in  a  low  voice 
and  with  a  keen  glance. 

"  Oh,  so  much  !  She  is  so  nice  !"  re- 
plied Mariu's  lips,  and  her  eyes  respond- 
ed to  the  keen  glance  ;  and  then  the  two 
women  sat  a  moment  nodding  at  each 
other  with  their  mouths  puckered  up. 

"  Very  handsome  !"  said  Giovanna. 

"  Oh,  heir  assai!^'  echoed  Mariu. 

"  So  charitable  !"  said  Giovanna. 

"  Always  in  good  humor,"  retorted 
Mariu.     "  Laughs  at  everything." 

Then  they  nodded  at  each  other  again, 
and  compressed  their  lips,  and  each  un- 
derstood that  the  fragments  into  which 
they  had  torn  the  "  new  duchess"  were 
smaller  and  more  despicable  than  what 
remains  of  a  pullet  when  a  fox  has  had 
his  will  of  it. 

"  I  would  have  liked  to  stay  with  the 
Americans,"  Mariu  said,  changing  the 
subject  somewhat  hastily ;  "  but  madama 
wanted  to  travel  about  a  good  deal,  and 
she  couldn't  have  the  child  with  me. 
Besides,  I  wasn't  what  she  wanted  ex- 
cept in  the  country,  and  they  don't  have 
a  country-house.  Then  she  met  the 
duke,  and  recommended  me  to  him. 
I'd  seen  him  before,  when  he  was  here 
that  last  year.  And  Renzo  and  I,  we 
like  him." 

"  And  who  wouldn't  like  him  ?"  re- 
sponded Giovanna  ;  and  this  time  there 
were  no  nods. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  have  seen  madama," 
said  Gian.  "  When  all  was  ready,  she 
came  out  here  and  snatched  away  the 
contessina  before  you  could  wink." 

"  Poor  signorina  !"  said  Mariu,  sigh- 
ing. "  Madama  said  that  she  was  dying 
by  inches,  and  it  would  be  murder  to 
leave  her  here." 

"  And  so  she  was,"  exclaimed  the 
other.  "  You  should  have  seen  her 
when    her    mother    first    died.       Suor 
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Benedetta  came,  and  could  do  nothing 
with  her,  and  the  wife  of  the  sindaco, 
and  a  dozen  others.  She  cried  and 
cried  and  sobbed  and  sobbed  day  and 
niiiht.  She  wouldn't  "o  to  bed  nor 
eat.  She  would  walk  about,  and  if 
she  rested  a  moment  it  was  standing 
with  her  face  against  the  wall.  Some- 
times she  went  down  into  the  garden 
and  cried,  clinging  to  a  tree  -  trunk. 
She  seemed  to  want  to  cling  to  some- 
thing strong  that  didn't  move  when  she 
leaned  against  it.  At  night  she  went 
up  to  the  terrace,  crying,  calling  her 
mother,  walking  to  and  fro  in  such  a 
wild  way  that  Gian  and  I  were  afraid 
she'd  jump  over. — Weren't  we,  Gian  ? 
— They  heard  her  sobbing  from  the 
olives  below.  And  so  she  went  on,  till 
she  was  too  faint  to  walk  or  stand,  or 
sneak,  and  we  had  to  feed  her  with  a 
teaspoon,  wine  and  broth.  She  couldn't 
help  our  putting  it  in  her  mouth ;  and 
she  lay  there  on  the  sofa  as  if  she  were 
laid  out.  She  didn't  seem  to  hear  what 
any  one  said  to  her  but  Fra  Antonio. 
He  came  every  day,  and,  when  he  sat 
beside  her,  she  put  her  pale  little  hand 
in  his  and  whispered,  '  Hold  my  hand, 
or  I  shall  go  down.'  I  don't  know 
what  it  was,  but  he  always  seemed  to 
console  her  better  than  any  one  else, 
though  he  hardly  said  a  word.  He 
cried  more  than  he  talked.  I  have 
seen  the  tears  roll  down  his  face  while 
he  sat  there  by  her.  At  last  she  got 
up,  still  and  white,  like  a  ghost,  and 
so  she  stayed.  I  began  to  get  afraid  of 
her." 

"  We  heard  of  it,"  Mariu  said,  wiping 
her  eyes.  "  And  madama  said,  '  Why 
doesn't  somebody  take  her  away  from 
that  place  ?'  And  then  she  said,  '  I 
will  go  for  her  myself,  if  no  one  else 
does.'  So  when  she  made  up  her  mind 
to  go  to  Spain,  she  came  after  the 
signorina." 

"  And  to  think  that  the  poor  countess 
might  have  been  in  her  place  !"  said 
Giovanna,  nodding  in  the  direction  of 
the  villa. 

"  Do  tell  me  all  about  it,"  cried  Mariii 
eagerly, 

Gian  and  Renzo  went  out  and  left  the 


two  women  to  their  gossip,  and  Giovanna 
settled  herself  back  complacently  with 
the  air  of  having  a  long  story  to  tell 
and  of  being  pleased  to  tell  it. 

"  The  duchess  didn't  live  a  great  while 
after  the  child  died,"  she  began.  "  She 
just  ate  her  heart  out  with  anger  and 
disappointment.  When  she  died,  she 
charged  her  husband  to  marry  right 
away,  and  not  even  wait  a  year.  He 
did  wait  a  year,  though,  and  two  years. 
But  before  the  second  year  was  over  he 
came  here  one  day  and  asked  to  see  the 
countess.  It  was  the  first  time  that  he 
had  asked  for  her  alone,  though  he  almost 
lived  here,  one  might  say.  I  thought 
strange,  and  they  asked  me  if  I  were 
sure  that  he  wanted  only  her,  as  if  they 
thought  strange  too. 

"  Well,  she  went  to  him  alone  in  the 
sala,  and  he  shut  the  door.  I  thought 
that  door  would  never  open,  and  the 
signorina  called  me  three  times  to  ask  if 
the  duke  had  gone  away,  and  finally 
grew  alarmed,  and  said  that  there  must 
be  something  the  matter.  Well,  at  last 
he  went,  running  down  the  stairs  and 
out  before  I  could  reach  him  to  open 
the  door.  And  when  I  went  up-stairs, 
I  thought  it  was  the  signorina  who  came 
to  meet  me,  and  it  was  the  countess.  I 
stood  with  my  mouth  open,  without 
saying  a  word,  and  while  I  stood  there 
staring,  the  signorina  came  out  of  her 
chamber,  and  she  cried  out,  '  Why, 
mamma,  what  has  happened  ?  How 
beautiful  you  are !'  And  she  was 
beautiful.  You  know,  Mariu,  the 
countess  had  always  been  dark,  and 
sometimes  a  little  yellow  ;  but  then  she 
was  as  red  and  white  as  a  ^irl,  and  her 
eyes — why,  they  looked  like  water  in 
the  sun,  they  were  so  soft  and  bright. 
I  declare  to  you  she  was  more  beautiful 
than  the  signorina.  Well,  the  story 
came  out  of  itself  after  a  while,  for  the 
duke  was  always  here ;  and  before  it 
was  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
marry  the  countess,  we  all  understood 
it.  It  is  true,  our  first  idea  was 
that  he  meant  to  marry  the  signorina. 
But  one  day  I  just  happened,  you  know, 
by  accident  like,  to  glance  through  a 
crack  in  the  door,  and  I  saw  the  duke 
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with  his  arm  around  the  countess  be- 
fore the  window  there,  and  her  head 
resting  on  his  shoulder  while  they 
looked  out  over  the  campagna ;  and  I 
saw  how  it  was.  But,  oh,  Mariu,  there 
seem  to  be  persons  who  are  not  destined 
to  be  happy  in  this  world,  or  more  than 
half  happy.  Just  before  the  time  set 
for  their  marriage,  the  countess  took  a 
cold  that  settled  on  her  lungs,  and  there 
it  stayed.  She  was  always  getting  bet- 
ter, always  going  to  be  able  to  go  out 
to-morrow,  always  sure  to  be  over  it  in 
a  few  days.  And  all  the  time  she  went 
down,  down.  The  duke  came  and  stayed 
at  the  villa.  He  wanted  her  to  marry 
him  and  go  there ;  but  she  kept  putting 
him  off  with  to-morrow,  to-morrow.  He 
saw  how  it  would  be,  but  the  signorina 
never  dreamed  of  the  truth  till  at  the 
last  moment,  when  they  had  to  tell  her. 
I  shall  never  forget  the  look  of  her  face 
when  she  knew  that  her  mother  was 
dying.     It  seemed  to  freeze. 

"  She,  poor  thing  !  was  insisting  on 
putting  hot-water  bottles  to  warm  the 
feet  of  the  dying  woman.  '  My  child, 
my  darling  child,'  said  the  duke,  '  your 
dear  mother  will  never  be  warm  again.' 
She  gave  him  a  look  that  made  me 
turn  cold,  then  sank  down  all  of  a  heap 
on  the  floor.  It  was  half  an  hour  be- 
fore we  could  see  that  she  really 
breathed." 

The  two  women  cried  a  little,  then 
Giovanna  resumed': 

"  Well,  the  poor  duke  died  of  fever 
only  two  months  after.  The  signorina 
was  with  him  at  the  villa.  He  was 
never  separated  from  her  while  he  lived, 
and  he  arranged  her  affairs  with  the  new 
duke  so  that  the  castle  here  is  hers  for 
life  to  do  what  she  will  with." 

While  their  wives  talked  and  wiped 
their  eyes  in  the  kitchen,  the  two  hus- 
bands went  out  into  the  court  and  held 
a  caucus  on  the  thrilling  topic  of  money. 
Renzo  told  stories  of  America  which 
made  his  listener's  eyes  stand  out. 
Such  wages !  Such  living  !  A  dollar 
a  day  ;  two,  three  dollars  a  day.  Why, 
that  meant  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  lire ;  and 
Gian  was  happy  in  having  a  lira  a  day, 
while  his  wife  gained  ten  cents  a  day.    A 


cook  no  better  than  Giovanna  to  have 
a  hundred  lire  a  month  !  His  brain 
whirled.  What  a  wonderful  land ! 
What  a  wonderful  people !  Where 
could  he  find  an  American  who  would 
take  him  across  the  sea  ? 

"  How  much  would  it  cost,  now,  for 
Giovanna  and  me  to  go  ?"  he  asked 
anxiously,  thinking  of  the  two  or  three 
thousand  lire  thev  had  laid  aside. 

"  Stay  where  you  are,"  responded 
Renzo,  in  a  sudden  access  of  sincerity. 
"  America  isn't  made  for  us,  especially 
when  we  have  reached  a  certain  age  and 
don't  know  the  language.  They  laugh 
at  us  there,  they  despise  us,  they  don't 
let  us  sleep  at  noon,  they  don't  give  us 
wine.  Besides,  they  have  certain  ideas. 
Instead  of  going  about  his  business  like 
a  gentleman,  and  leaving  you  to  manage, 
an  American  has  his  nose  in  everything. 
He  watches  you  closer  than  an  adminis- 
trator does  here,  and,  if  you  take  ever  so 
little  a  thing,  he  calls  it  stealing.  Be- 
sides, they  call  us  liars.  They  say  that 
we  are  all  liars.  And,"  returning  to  his 
strong  point,  "  they  don't  give  you  any 
wine." 

Gian  turned  sadly  away.  Money 
was  sweet  and  dear,  money  was  the 
chief  good ;  but  not  to  have  wine,  to 
be  called  a  thief  because  he  took  his 
little  just  and  natural  tribute,  and  to  be 
expected  to  tell  the  truth, — that  was 
serious. 

Renzo  strolled  out  of  the  court,  and 
down  the  path  toward  the  villa.  He 
was  inebriated  with  delight  at  being 
again  in  Italy.  Oh,  soft,  caressing  air  ! 
Oh,  tongue  of  music !  Oh,  dolce  far 
next-thing-to-nothing  !  He  had  only 
what  exercise  he  needed  for  his  health, 
and  his  work  pleased  him.  He  had  al- 
ways liked  to  be  with  animals,  especially 
with  horses. 

He  crossed  the  garden,  seeing  no  one, 
stood  a  moment  under  the  palms,  then 
went  on  slowly  toward  the  campagna. 
The  spring  was  in  his  blood.  The  old 
free,  lawless  life  came  up  before  his 
mind,  filling  it  with  longing.  To  lie  on 
the  grass  under  a  spreading  tree,  he  and 
a  few  chosen  companions,  with  a  flask  of 
wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  a  roasted  kid, 
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while  the  spring  airs  cooled  them  after 
some  wild  adventure,  to  plan  expeditions 
which  should  give  just  enough  sense  of 
danger  to  stir  the  blood,  but  not  enough 
to  disturb  the  sleep  afterward, — ah,  that 
was  life  !  He  found  a  sort  of  zest  even 
in  the  bitter  days  he  had  passed  in  the 
mountain-cave  with  Martello,  now  he 
looked  back  upon  them.  "  What  a  fool 
I  was!"  he  muttered,  wandering  on 
down  the  road  to  the  campagna.  "  I 
might  have  had  a  lot  of  money  out  of 
that  affair,  if  I  hadn't  lost  time  in 
shilly-shallying." 

He  had  meant  to  go  down  beyond  the 
olives  to  see  the  contadina  Betta ;  but 
at  the  turn  of  the  road  he  hesitated, 
then  took  the  mountain-path.  He  had 
had  enough  of  civilization  for  that  day. 
He  would  go  and  see  how  the  rocks 
looked. 

They  looked  like  old  friends  to  him. 
They  were  sprinkled  all  over  with  flow- 
ers and  the  delicate  shadows  of  early 
foliage.  In  a  blind  way  he  was  fond  of 
nature.  He  liked  that  space,  the  height 
of  hills  and  mountains,  and  the  turf 
under  his  feet. 

Passing  through  the  long  ravine,  re- 
calling as  he  went  other  walks  he  had 
taken  there  stealthily  by  night,  he  came 
to  the  pozzolana  cave.  A  pool  of  muddy 
water  lay  across  its  mouth.  The  April 
rains  had  been  heavy,  and  were  but  just 
passed.  It  was  impossible  to  enter,  if  he 
had  wished,  without  going  ankle-deep. 
He  turned  and  climbed  the  steep  rock 
to  the  top,  and  seated  himself  there  on 
the  Punto  del  Paradiso,  drawing  deep 
breaths,  and  looking  about  with  a  feel- 
ing of  freedom  long  a  stranger  to  him. 
He  had  lived  five  years  of  strict  con- 
ventional propriety,  and  Mariii,  though 
devoted,  had  held  him  with  rather  a 
tight  rein.  He  liked  Mariu,  and  meant 
to  treat  her  well.  He  more  than  liked 
his  little  Kita,  who  adored  him.  But 
he  loved  freedom  from  restraint,  and  to 
him  most  laws  were  a  restraint. 

"  I  wonder  where  Martello  is !"  he 
thought  as  he  sat  there. 

It  was  near  sunset,  and  he  was  idly 
thinking  that  he  might  as  well  go  down, 
when  he  saw   the  top  of  a  man's  bare 


head  appear  over  the  western  rocks, 
where  a  winding  path  descended  to  the 
campagna  at  the  other  side  of  the 
mountain. 

"  If  it  should  be  Martello  !"  exclaimed 
Kenzo,  and  laughed. 

It  was  Martello.  He  came  slowly 
and  painfully  along,  bareheaded,  and 
holding  his  cap  tightly  against  his  body 
with  both  hands.  As  he  came  nearer, 
Benzo  saw  that  the  hands  were  bloody, 
that  drops  of  blood  fell  down,  and 
that  his  face  was  very  pale. 

"  What's  the  matter  with  you  ?"  Ben- 
zo asked,  going  to  meet  him. 

Martello  expressed  no  surprise  at 
seeing  him,  but  only  stared  at  him  with 
a  certain  wildness  in  his  eyes.  "  Help 
me  down,  will  you  ?"  he  said  hoarsely. 

Benzo  pulled  the  tree  aside,  since  the 
wounded  man  refused  to  wait  there  for 
help,  and  painfully  and  slowly  assisted 
him  down  the  rocky  passage.  He  was 
quite  well  aware  that  the  affair  might 
have  been  give  as  well  as  take,  and  that 
his  friend  might  have  to  go  from  a  hos- 
pital to  a  prison. 

The  place  was  as  Benzo  had  seen  it 
five  years  before.  He  could  almost  be- 
lieve that  his  long  journey  was  but  a 
day-dream,  and  that  he  and  Martello 
were  just  returned  from  some  pungent 
adventure.  He  helped  his  friend  to  the 
bed  of  leaves  covered  with  a  blanket. 

Martello  sank  back  faint  and  moaning. 
Benzo  gave  him  a  glass  of  wine,  of 
which  there  was  a  full  flask,  and  in  a 
few  minutes  he  revived. 

"  Let  me  bring  a  surgeon,"  said  Ben- 
zo. "  Perhaps  old  Marionelli  will  come, 
and  tell  nobody." 

"  Not  to-night :  it  is  too  late,"  Mar- 
tello replied,  in  a  stronger  voice.  "  I  feel 
better.  If  he  will  come  in  the  morning 
about  sunrise,  and  say  nothing,  you  may 
bring  him." 

Benzo  sat  beside  the  bed ;  and,  since 
Martello  did  not  speak  again,  he  began 
to  tell  his  own  adventures.  When  he 
had  ended,  he  took  three  bright  five- 
franc  pieces  out  of  his  pocket,  and  set 
them  up  in  a  row  on  the  wall,  over  some 
withered  roses  that  hung  there. 

Martello  glanced  at  the  money  glim- 
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mering  in  the  light  of  the  lamp.  "  I 
once  heard  a  priest  tell  in  church,"  he 
said,  "  of  a  people  who  were  marching 
through  a  desert  place,  and  they  had 
nothing  to  eat.  And  God  dropped  them 
down  rolls  of  bread  out  of  the  sky,  just 
like  hail-stones.  But  he  told  them  to 
take  only  what  they  wanted  for  the  day, 
and  not  to  keep  any  over,  for  if  they 
did,  it  would  spoil.  And  it  did.  While 
that  priest  talked,  I  stood  thinking.  And 
it  seemed  to  me  that  we  poor  folks  are 
like  that ;  and  that  if  we  take  more 
than  enough  for  the  day,  the  money 
spoils  in  some  way.  You'd  better  take 
back  two  of  those  pieces." 

Presently  he  began  to  tell  his  own 
story,  at  Renzo's  request.  He  had  not 
only  served  out  the  six  months'  sentence 
of  which  Renzo  knew,  but  was  just  out 
of  the  galleys  after  a  four  years'  penalty. 

"  How  did  it  happen?"  Renzo  asked 
curiously. 

"  It  was  Callalessa :  you  remember 
Callalessa? — 'twas  he  swore  against  me 
the  other  time.  I  saw  him  in  a  trattoria 
in  Rome  when  I  had  just  got  back,  and 
I  gave  him  traitor  and  ruffian  to  his 
face.  I  was  staying  at  Bocca's  house : 
you  remember  Bocca?  Well,  that 
night  I'd  been  with  some  fellows  to  the 
osteria  of  the  Three  Sisters,  outside  of 
the  Popolo,  and  when  we  came  away  we 
left  each  other,  and  one  went  one  way 
and  another  went  another.  When  I 
was  just  under  the  Madonnella  I  saw 
him  coming  toward  me, — Callalessa.  Oh ! 
says  I,  what's  the  news  ?  And  he :  I 
shall  have  to  give  you  something  to 
teach  you  to  call  names.  What  could  I 
do?  I  just  pulled  out  my  knife  and 
went  at  him.  He  warded  with  his  arm, 
and  when  I  tried  again  I  slipped,  and  he 
came  down  on  me,  and  hit  me  one  that 
came  within  a  hair  of  cutting  my  caro- 
tid. After  a  minute,  I  made  out  to  get 
him  under  me,  and  then  I  up  with  my 
knife,  and — enough !  The  blade  went 
in  so  well  that  I  couldn't  get  it  out 
agjiin.  Well,  I've  had  tribulation  in 
jail  and  in  the  galleys,  it's  true;  but 
nobody'll  ever  fill  up  that  hole  for  Cal- 
lalessa. We  both  fell  down,  he  one  way 
and   I   the  other ;   and   the  blood — -per 


Bacco ! — it  was   like   the   fountain   of 
Trevi. 

"  After  a  little  while  I  took  courage 
and  got  up,  and  went  to  Bocca's,  and  he 
undressed  me  and  put  me  to  bed.  And 
then  says  he.  We  must  have  a  surgeon. 
And  says  I,  Well,  go  and  call  one.  So 
he  brought  a  grave-digger,  and  the  min- 
ute he  saw  me,  says  he,  Halloo  !  This 
is  an  immortal  cut.  I  won't  touch  it. 
Dress  yourself  and  go  to  the  hospital. 
Well,  one  must  have  patience,  so  I  did 
as  he  told  me.  And  when  I  was  in  San 
Gallicano,  and  they'd  put  me  to  bed, 
there  was  one  who  kept  crying  out, 
Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  !  I'm  dying  !  And 
says  I  to  Moretto,  the  nurse, — you  re- 
member Moretto  ? — Who  is  that  making 
such  a  noise  ?  And  says  he,  It's  the 
one  you've  killed.  Is  he  breathing  yet? 
says  I.  And  says  he,  It's  about  over 
with  him.  They've  given  him  olio  san- 
to.  Well,  the  officer  came  to  question 
me,  and  says  I,  We  punished  each  other, 
both  of  us,  and  that's  all  about  it. 

"  Then  when  he  died  they  carried 
him  out,  and  I  can  see  him  yet,  half 
naked  like,  with  two  men  at  his  head 
and  two  at  his  feet,  going  close  past  my 
bed.  And  thinks  I  to  myself.  Poor 
devil !  I'm  sorry ;  but  who  catches  it, 
catches  it.  And  I've  had  tribulation  and 
misery  ;  and — would  you  believe  it  ? — I 
seem  always  to  feel  the  ring  of  that 
chain  at  my  ankle.  But  what  are  you 
going  to  do  when  you  get  into  a  certain 
hobble?" 

The  last  words  were  rather  faint,  and 
Martello  closed  his  eyes  and  sank  back. 
Renzo  gave  him  wine  again,  set  the  flask 
beside  him,  trimmed  the  lamp,  and  went 
away,  promising  to  bring  a  discreet  sur- 
geon in  the  morning. 

He  felt  a  chill  at  heart  as  he  went 
down  through  the  early  twilight.  The 
life  he  had  almost  longed  for  but  a  few 
hours  before  did  not  now  attract  him. 
He  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  wide 
bright  kitchen  at  the  villa,  of  Mariu, 
and  of  the  soft  arms  of  little  Rita,  soon 
to  clasp  his  neck.  "  She's  about  right," 
he  said  to  himself, — "  Mariu's  about 
right."  And  he  smiled  at  sight  of  her 
form  in  an  upper  window  looking  out 
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for  him,  and  at  the  little  blotch  of  soft 
liirht  lower  down  asfainst  her  dark  dress, 
— something  like  a  rose  seen  in  the  dis- 
tance against  its  foliage, — the  face  of  his 
little  one.  He  could  see  the  mother's 
arm  pointing  him  out,  and  knew  that 
the  child  danced  with  impatience  to  be 
taken  up,  by  the  movement  of  that  little 
blotch  of  light,  which  presently  shone 
beside  Mariu's  shoulder,  when  the  two 
remained  as  steadfast  as  a  Madonna  and 
Child  in  a  niche,  waiting  for  him. 

"  Poor  Martello  !"  thought  Renzo, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  he  felt 
the  full  tranquil  sweetness  of  security. 

Meantime,  the  night  descended  upon 
Martello,  lying  there  feverish  and  tor- 
mented, afraid  to  move,  rent  and  torn 
like  the  horse  of  a  picador  when  the 
toro  has  made  a  brief,  swift  charge  under 
the  lance. 

In  fact,  the  position  of  this  man  in 
the  world  had  been  much  like  that  of 
the  picador's  horse.  Set  blindfolded  in 
the  arena,  life  and  law  had  been  to  him 
more  wild  and  savage  than  any  great 
black  toro  of  Utrera.  With  the  lance 
of  a  mediaeval  cavalier  pushed  out  along 
his  shoulder,  and  the  spurs  of  a  medi- 
aeval cavalier  in  his  sides,  he  was  fated 
to  fight  and  to  die  fighting.  He  never 
thought  of  questioning  his  fate,  or  of 
speculating  on  the  difi'erences  in  human 
lives.  He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
accepted  them, 

"  One  must  have  patience,"  he  mut- 
tered, as  his  lamp  went  out  and  left  him 
in  a  darkness  to  which  no  sleep  came. 
He  lay  and  stared  with  open  eyes  into  that 
darkness,  that  was  like  a  blank  wall,  as  he 
had  stared  open-eyed  at  life,  which  also 
was  a  dark  wall  before  him.  He  won- 
dered a  little  if  he  were  going  to  die  this 
time,  after  having  lived  through  so  many 
ups  and  downs.  It  did  not  seem  likely. 
He  wondered  what  would  happen  to  the 
knowing  part  of  him  if  he  should  die. 
He  could  not  imagine.  Probably  the 
Madonna  would  take  care  of  that.  He 
had  always  been  rather  devout  to  the 
Madonna, — had  seldom  passed  a  shrine 
of  hers  without  sticking  a  flower  through 
the  wires  and  lifting  his  hat  to  the  im- 
age.     In   fact,  as  he  lay  there  in  the 


dark,  with  a  sound  of  water  falling  in 
drop  after  drop  somewhere  inside  the 
rocks,  he  was  conscious  of  a  gentle  melt- 
ing of  his  heart  toward  the  thought  of 
an  angelic  woman  in  a  red  robe  and  a 
blue  mantle,  with  a  golden  ring  round 
her  head.  He  could  almost  see  her 
painted  there  against  the  blackness. 
He  wished  that  he  had  not  called  that 
poor  devil  of  a  Callalessa  ruffian  and 
traitor  and  then  left  his  knife  in  him. 
He  was  glad  that  yesterday's  affair  had 
been  from  no  fault  of  his,  and  that  his 
knife  had  not,  apparently,  gone  too  deep 
this  time.  He  began  to  wonder  if  there 
were  not  some  way  of  getting  along  with- 
out stabbing  when  one  is  angry.  He 
was  glad  that  Renzo  had  a  little  girl 
that  he  was  fond  of.  Renzo  had  said 
that  she  looked  like  an  angel,  yet  he  did 
not  seem  afraid  of  her.  Would  angels 
come  caressingly  like  children  ?  The 
Madonna  would  see  to  all  that,  like  a 
mother.  Martello  moaned,  and  turned 
his  head  a  little  toward  the  side  where  he 
fancied  she  might  be.  "  Ave,  Maria  !" 
he  said. 

It  was  not  the  Ave  of  St.  Bernard, 
who,  after  the  reverent  daily  salutation 
of  years  as  he  passed  by  her  image  on 
the  stairs,  on  one  day  of  days  saw  the 
sweet  lips  part  and  heard  the  heavenly 
courteous  response,  "  Ave,  Bernardo  !" 
but  it  brought  a  sense  of  sympathy  and 
comfort  in  the  speaking. 

There  was  silence  for  a  while  in  that 
dark  place,  silence  but  for  the  sound  of 
faint  and  fitful  breaths.  Then  Martello 
spoke  again  quickly,  "  Ecco  la  spe- 
ranza  /"  as  he  was  used  to  say  when 
his  lone  sun-ray  crept  in  at  morning 
through  a  hole  in  the  roof.  Then  the 
sound  of  breathing  ceased. 

But  no  sun-ray  had  entered  visibly ; 
for  the  night  had  scarcely  turned  toward 
morning.  Only  when  Renzo  came  with 
his  discreet  surgeon,  and  they  had  waded 
through  the  muddy  water  of  the  lower 
cave  and  broken  through  the  stones 
closing  the  lower  door,  did  the  bright 
creature  steal  along  the  cavernous  air 
and  hang  there,  as  if  waiting  for  a  greet- 
ins;  that  never  came. 

Oh !"    said    Renzo,    starting    back, 
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"  we  are  too  late !  What  shall  we  do 
with  him  ?" 

The  doctor  busied  himself  profession- 
ally for  a  few  minutes  before  speaking. 
Then  he  said,  "  Do  as  I  advise.  Leave 
him  here,  and  say  not  a  word  to  any- 
body.    He  is  already  under  ground." 

"  But  you  shan't  cut  him  up,"  said 
Renzo  threateningly. 

''  I  don't  want  to.  I  have  seen  all 
that  interests  me  to  know  of  him." 

After  a  few  minutes  they  went  away 
as  they  had  come,  and  left  Martello 
lying  there,  with  "  La  Speranza"  hang- 
ing  over   him,  and   a  bright  five-franc 


piece  shining  on  the  rock  above  his  bed. 
Renzo  had  put  the  lamp  and  flask  aside 
and  laid  the  blanket  decent  and  straight, 
and,  having  no  object  of  devotion  about 
him,  had  pulled  down  the  withered 
flowers  from  the  wall  and  shaped  them 
into  a  cross  on  the  cold  breast,  drop- 
ping a  few  tears  over  them  as  he  per- 
formed this  last  act  of  compassion  and 
respect. 

And  so  they  left  him  lying  there, 
august  and  stern  as  any  king  turning  to 
dust  within  his  royal  vault. 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker. 

[to  be  continued.] 


JUNE    DAYS. 

"TTTAVE  on,  delicious  days  of  shower  and  shine, 

VV        Cool,  cloudy  morns,  and  noontides  white  and  warm, 
And  eves  that  melt  in  azure  hyaline, — 
Wave  to  midsummer's  long,  Lethean  calm. 

For  all  the  woods  are  shrill  with  stress  of  song, 
Where  soft  wings  flutter  down  to  new-built  nests, 

And  turbulent  sweet  sounds  are  heard  day-long, 
As  of  innumerable  marriage-feasts. 

The  flame  of  flowers  is  bright  along  the  plain. 
The  hills  are  dim  beneath  pale,  brooding  skies  ; 

And,  like  a  kiss  that  thrills  through  every  vein. 
The  warm  wind,  odor-laden,  stirs  and  sighs. 

Murmuring  like  music  heard  afar  by  night 

From  boats  becalmed  on  star-illumined  streams, 

Sad  as  the  memory  of  a  lost  delight. 

Sweet  as  the  voices  that  are  heard  in  dreams. 


Wave,  siren  days,  and  break  the  spell  that  wrings 
The  burdened  breast  with  undefined  regret. 

Wayward  desires,  and  vain  imaginings, 
The  nameless  longing,  and  the  idle  fret. 

Wave  on !    ye  wake  the  love  that  tempts  and  flies  ; 

And  where  love  is,  thence  peace  departs  full  soon  ; 
But,  ah,  how  sweet  love  is,  e'en  though  it  dies 

With  thy  last  roses,  0  enchantress  June  ! 

Charles  L.  Hildreth. 
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A  WITTY  Venezuelan,  the  tutor  of 
Bolivar,  once  said  that  Chili  was 
so  narrow  that  the  Chilians  were  obliged 
to  cling  with  their  nails  to  the  sides  of 
the  Andes  to  avoid  falling  into  the  sea. 
This  is  certainly  what  our  maps  suggest, 
and  accounts  perhaps  for  my  surprise 
when  I  found  a  country — though  seldom 
reaching  a  greater  width  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  miles — half  as  large  again 
as  Italy,  and  stretching  through  thirty- 
five  degrees  of  latitude,  and  within  it 
vast  tracts  of  impenetrable  forests  to 
the  south,  basin-like  valleys  in  the  centre, 
shut  in  between  the  main  Cordillera  and 
the  coast  range,  a  parched-up  yet  enor- 
mously rich  region  to  the  north,  a  soil 
singularly  adapted  to  every  kind  of 
growth,  a  climate  varying  from  a  tropi- 
cal heat  to  an  almost  glacial  cold.  No 
doubt  this  very  peculiarity  of  configura- 
tion, climate,  and  soil  has  been  the  main 
cause  of  the  thrift,  prosperity,  and  well- 
ordered  government  that  have  made 
Chili  the  "  model  republic"  of  South 
America.  It  has  freed  her  from  the 
mongrel  population,  the  seditions,  and 
the  militarism  that  the  scorching  suns, 
the  wider  range  of  country,  and  the 
greed  and  cruelty  of  the  old  Spanish 
adventurers  have  made  so  striking  a 
feature  in  Peru.  Chili  had  no  attrac- 
tions for  the  early  colonists :  from  the 
first  she  was  a  neglected  dependency, — 
a  "  training-ground  where  the  more  ad- 
venturous earned  in  obscure,  toilsome, 
Araucanian  raids  a  right  to  rest  among 
the  lazy  luxuries  of  Peru."  Her  min- 
eral wealth  was  not  known  ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the 
nature  of  the  country  only  favored  the 
hostility  of  the  Indians  upon  whom  the 
indolent  Spaniards  would  have  to  de- 
pend for  labor.  Thus,  thrown  upon  her 
own  resources,  free  from  the  accidental 
sources  of  wealth,  yet  with  splendid 
fields  for  industry,  and  with  the  white 
race  and  the  Creoles, — the  wealthy 
land-owner    and    the    peaceful,    hardy 


laborer, — she  had  all  the  conditions  of 
stable  growth. 

One  has  but  to  visit  their  thriving 
cities,  vineyards,  mines,  and  observe  the 
character  of  the  people  and  the  complete 
subordination  to  civil  law  and  authority, 
in  order  to  realize  how  thoroughly  the 
Chilians  deserve  the  title  of  "  the  Eng- 
lish of  South  America."  So  great  has 
been  the  progress  of  this  little  republic 
during  the  sixty  years  of  her  indepen- 
dence that  she  has  now  a  foreign  com- 
merce of  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars,  a  million  and  a  half  acres  of 
wheat-  and  grape-growing  lands  under 
cultivation,  some  of  the  most  produc- 
tive mines  in  the  world,  a  well-estab- 
lished credit,  an  insignificant  national 
debt,  a  creditable  navy,  well-organized 
judicial  and  administrative  codes,  and  a 
population  of  two  and  a  half  millions  of 
peaceful,  sober-minded  citizens.  The 
Araucanians — the  indigenous  population 
— have  ceased  to  be  the  terror  that  they 
were  in  Valdivia's  time.  Those  that 
have  remained  behind  as  laborers  on  the 
farms  or  in  the  towns  are  becoming 
gradually  absorbed  into  the  creole  popu- 
lation, or  are  fast  disappearing  through 
the  mortality  due  to  smallpox  and  the 
excessive  use  of  alcoholic  drinks. 

A  very  remarkable  feature  in  Chili  is 
that  within  two  or  three  days  one  may 
find  one's  self  in  three  perfectly  distinct 
zones, — among  the  dry,  barren  hills  and 
plains  of  Northern  Chili,  where  one 
rainy  day  in  the  year  is  a  novelty,  in 
the  luxuriant  valleys  and  fertile  plains 
of  the  centre,  watered  by  occasional  rains 
during  three  months  of  the  year  and  by 
the  rivers  and  streams  supplied  by  the 
Andine  snows,  and,  lastly,  in  the  wet 
fields  and  dripping  forests  of  the  south, 
where,  as  the  saying  goes,  "  it  rains 
thirteen  months  of  the  year."  So 
marked  is  this  climatic  difi'erence  be- 
tween the  north,  centre,  and  south  that 
these  sections  of  the  country  are  known 
respectively   as    the   mining,    the    agri- 
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cultural,  and  the  woody  region.  Of 
course  the  bulk  of  the  population  is  to 
be  found  in  the  central  zone.  Santiago, 
with  its  one  hundred  and  eighty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  lies  at  the  head  of  a 
long  series  of  busy,  thriving  towns  that 
line  the  railroad  running  through  the 
great  central  valley  and  connecting  the 
capital  with  the  south.  Through  one 
of  the  intersecting  valleys  of  the  coast 
range  a  railroad  runs  to  the  seaport, 
Valparaiso,  which  is  the  rendezvous  of 
all  foreign  shipping  and  of  steamers  and 
vessels  communicating  with  the  different 
points  along  the  coast ;  for,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  coast  roads  are,  from  the 
nature  of  the  country,  an  impossibility. 
The  principal  towns  are  situated  at  the 
mouths  of  rivers  that  run  through  the 
transverse  valleys  and  afford  the  only 
direct  means  of  communication  with  the 
interior. 

It  might  be  of  some  interest  to  tell 
more  in  detail  of  a  country  whose  do- 
mestic commerce  amounts  to  more  than 
$60,000,000,  whose  coasting-trade  shows 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  eight  million 
tons,  whose  deserts  yield  copper,  ni- 
trate, and  guano  yearly  to  the  value 
of  $4(3,000,000,  and  whose  agricultural 
products  exceed  $10,000,000 ;  of  a  coun- 
try whose  revenue  last  year  amounted 
to  $36,000,000,  that  has  one  thousand 
miles  of  railway,  over  five  thousand 
miles  of  telegraph,  one  thousand  three 
hundred  and  eighty-six  schools,  besides 
a  university,  and  agricultural,  industrial, 
art,  military,  and  naval  institutions. 

During  a  three  months'  voyage  I  had 
morbidly  labored  over  my  Spanish  gram- 
mar. I  arrived  at  Valparaiso  to  find 
English  spoken  everywhere ;  and  had  I 
been  a  German,  Frenchman,  or  Italian, 
it  seems  as  if  I  should  have  been  equally 
fortunate.  Here,  as  in  other  industrial 
and  commercial  centres  of  the  country, 
the  foreign  element  is  very  strong,  and 
constitutes  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
population.  It  is  found  throughout 
Chili,  wherever  capital,  intelligence,  en- 
terprise, and  skill  have  developed  the 
mines,  steam-communication,  and  trade. 
The  Chilian  is  on  the  best  of  terms  with 
the  foreigner  everywhere,  except  in  the 


south,  where  the  strength  of  the  German 
element  has  aroused  a  national  mistrust. 
The  Frenchman  rules  the  fashions  and 
tastes  of  the  upper  classes.  The  English- 
man, though  recognized  as  an  invaluable 
factor  in  the  prosperous  development  of 
the  country,  is  still  looked  upon  as  a 
foreigner.  The  people  nickname  him 
Gringo.  Except  in  cases  where  he  has 
married  a  Chilian  girl,  he  has  often  not 
interest  enough  in  the  country  to  learn 
the  language.  His  engrossing  desire  is 
to  make  a  fortune  and  "  be  off." 

With  the  exception  of  Valparaiso,  the 
towns  of  Chili  are  all  pretty  much  of  a 
kind, — checker-board  collections  of  one- 
story  tile-roofed  houses  lining  rectangu- 
lar, ill-paved  streets.  There  is  the  never- 
failing  market,  and  the  plaza,  with  its 
fountain  and  flowers,  on  which  the  cathe- 
dral and  most  of  the  public  buildings 
face,  and  where  a  band  of  music  brings 
the  townspeople  together  of  an  evening. 
Nor  are  there  wanting  monuments  and 
relics  in  every  prominent  place  to  record 
the  valor,  the  heroic  pride,  and  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Chilians.  Police  in  ill- 
fitting  uniforms  stroll  lazily  to  and  fro, 
shrilly  whistling  out  the  hours,  with  the 
satisfied  air  of  so  many  school-boys. 
There  are  but  few  vehicles,  and  such  as 
are  seen  would  seem  to  be  relics  of  a 
past  age.  The  cabmen,  however,  pride 
themselves  on  speed,  and  once  see  them 
driving  their  three  or  four  horses  abreast 
over  the  cobble-stones  you  would  think 
that  man,  beast,  and  team  are  gone  never 
to  return.  Everybody  rides.  The  pan- 
nier takes  the  place  of  the  cart.  Now 
one  sees  the  huaso  in  his  Panama  and 
gaudy  poncho  ;  now  the  peon,  with  his 
milk-cans,  his  hog's  -  bladders  of  but- 
ter, or  his  skins  of  lard,  wine,  fruits, 
or  vegetables,  slung  across  his  horse's 
back.  You  will  see  droves  of  turkeys 
at  an  early  hour  about  the  streets,  al- 
falfa-laden horses  mounted  by  the  little 
dealer  in  grass,  bamboo-bodied  ox-carts 
stocked  with  market-produce  or  shelter- 
ing a  little  family  that  have  come  in  to 
make  their  purchases  or  perhaps  to 
have  a  tooth  extracted.  Dosing  has 
evidently  become  second  nature  with 
the  peasant,  to  judge  from  the  thriving 
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business  of  apothecaries  on  opposite  cor- 
ners of  a  little  town  of  not  more  than 
two  thousand  people.  Theatres,  or 
places  of  amusement  of  any  kind,  are 
found  only  in  A^alparaiso  and  Santiago. 
The  National  Theatre,  in  the  latter  city, 
the  Chilians  take  pride  in  telling  you 
is  the  lar2;est  in  the  world.  It  would 
be  well  if  it  were  divided  up  and  dis- 
tributed among  some  of  the  smaller 
towns.  Fire-brigades  are  becoming 
fashionable  institutions  for  the  "  heroic" 
young  men  of  the  cities.  The  voluntary 
organizations  started  some  years  ago  by 
the  English  at  Valparaiso  have  been 
followed  up  by  German,  French,  Italian, 
and  Chilian  brigades,  and  no  doubt 
an  additional  strength  has  been  given  to 
their  force  by  the  law  that  exempts  fire- 
men from  military  service.  In  the 
capital  and  the  seaport  the  fire-depart- 
ment seems  inferior  to  ours  only  in  its 
system  of  alarms. 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the 
towns.  Yet  to  see  these  is  only  to  take 
a  pin-hole  view  of  the  people  as  a  nation. 
They  are  but  fibres  of  a  web,  owing  their 
origin  and  support,  one  might  say,  to 
the  capital  that  sits  spider-like  in  the 
centre.  Santiago  is  the  rich  man's 
home,  the  mainspring  of  the  political, 
social,  and  religious  life  of  the  country. 
It  embraces  all  that  makes  life  worth 
living  to  the  Chilian.  "  See  Santiago 
and  die,"  I  seemed  to  hear  ringing  in 
my  ears  whenever  and  wherever  I  talked 
with  a  friend.  The  whole  character  of 
the  city  is  a  continual  reminder  of  the 
wide  line  of  division  between  the  rich 
and  poor  in  Chili :  on  one  side,  beauti- 
ful palaces,  gorgeous  finery,  sumptuous 
carriages,  shops,  theatres,  drives, — every- 
thing, in  fact,  adapted  to  the  wants  and 
habits  of  a  luxurious  people  ;  on  the 
other  side,  a  low,  ignorant,  degraded 
population,  living  in  filth  and  wretched- 
ness, with  no  ambition  above  a  mere 
animal  existence,  nor  even  with  the 
opportunities  for  recreative  amusement 
or  self  -  improvement.  "Numerous 
churches,"  says  a  former  resident  of  the 
capital,  "  and  long,  low,  white  convent- 
walls,  the  absence  of  bustle,  the  concen- 
tration of  all  trade  and  shopping  in  a 


few  central  thoroughfares,  all  combine 
to  make  one  ask  one's  self  if  this  be  not 
the  residence  of  some  dreamy,  quiet, 
orthodox,  luxurious  court,  rather  than 
the  centre  of  a  small,  stirring,  demo- 
cratic State."  We  must  know  some- 
thing of  these  two  classes — the  land- 
owners, or  hacendados,  and  the  great 
mass  of  servile  peasantry,  the  inquili- 
nos^  peones,  and  rotos — in  order  to  un- 
derstand the  condition  of  things  in  Chili. 

The  owners  of  these  beautiful  houses 
in  Santiago  are  for  the  most  part  ab- 
sentee proprietors  of  haciendas,  or  es- 
tates, varying  from  five  hundred  to 
twenty  thousand  acres  in  extent.  Their 
political  interests  arising  from  their 
wealth  and  social  position,  their  aristo- 
cratic notions,  their  love  of  ease  and 
luxury,  do  not  allow  them  to  give  much 
attention  to  their  farms.  These  are 
managed  by  a  major-domo,  or  steward, 
while  the  owner  and  his  family  or  friends 
will  put  in  an  appearance  during  per- 
haps a  few  weeks  of  the  summer. 
There  are,  however,  some  proprietors 
who  live  almost  altogether  on  the  haci- 
enda; and  the  rapid  development  of  the 
vineyards,  particularly,  throughout  the 
country,  is  due  to  the  capital,  enterprise, 
and  care  of  such  men. 

The  hacendado's  city  house  is  a  costly 
"  petit-hotel"  kind  of  dwelling,  gen- 
erally of  stuccoed  brick,  and  of  one 
story,  and  enclosing  a  large  quadran- 
gular court  into  which  the  several  rooms 
open, — a  style  of  architecture  especially 
adapted  to  this  earthquake  region.  Some 
of  the  fayades  are  elaborate,  some  dis- 
gustingly tawdry,  and,  as  if  to  add  to 
the  lavish  expenditure  on  the  exterior, 
the  windows  are  covered  with  iron  grat- 
ing of  fancifully-wrought  tracery.  In 
their  interiors,  too,  the  Santiaguians  aim 
at  elegance  and  display  rather  than  com- 
fort. Nowhere  in  the  world,  perhaps, 
is  there  more  wealth  displayed  in  one's 
personal  surroundings.  More  than  eight 
millions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  in 
house-building  within  four  years,  some 
of  the  houses  costing  as  much  as  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  and 
in  one  year  there  were  twelve  hundred 
and  eighty-four   carriage-licenses  taken 
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out,  A  stroDg  French  spirit  pervades 
everything.  Government  sends  some 
of  the  promising  young  artists  to  the 
studios  of  Paris.  The  manners,  dress, 
habits,  and  ideas  of  the  people  are 
French.  French  literature  is  about 
the  only  kind  read.  The  houses  are 
furnished  a  la  Franraise.  The  pride 
of  the  wealthy  young  men  is  to  have 
been  to  Paris.  No  doubt  it  is  this 
Paris-bred  influence  that  has  helped  to 
give  the  artificial  tone  to  society  and 
to  encourage  the  rampant  luxury  and 
extravagance.  Gambling  is  very  com- 
mon in  Santiago,  as  it  is  in  all  the  cities 
of  Chili,  and  the  "  green  tables"  are  the 
favorite  appendage  of  cafes,  clubs,  and 
hotels.  I  heard  of  one  prominent  man 
who  lost  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  at 
one  sitting.  The  prevalence  of  this 
vice,  however,  is  but  the  natural  outcome 
of  rapidly-accumulated  wealth,  the  do- 
nothing  sort  of  life  that  most  of  the 
upper  classes  lead,  and  the  general  lack 
of  interest  in  educational  and  social 
matters.  Few  of  the  better  families 
claim  Spanish  descent.  Most  of  them 
trace  their  ancestry  to  the  old  Basque 
emigrants  who  rebuilt  and  repopulated 
the  town  after  it  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  great  earthquake  of  1730.  Still, 
their  character,  and  much  of  their  social 
and  reli*:ious  life,  are  tinctured  with  the 
conservatism,  the  prejudices,  and  the 
exclusiveness  of  the  old  Spaniards.  They 
rise  late ;  the  women  go  to  church,  the 
men  to  their  club  or  to  the  fashionable 
promenade;  then,  toward  noon,  when 
mass  is  over,  the  streets,  shops,  and 
drives  are  gay  with  life.  After  this 
comes  the  formidable  Chilian  breakfast, 
or  dejeuner,  which  will  occupy  one  to 
two  hours  of  the  day.  The  cazuela  in- 
variably begins  the  bill  of  fare.  It  is  a 
kind  of  soup,  properly  of  chicken,  but 
oftener  of  mutton  and  vegetables.  Noth- 
ing is  more  delicious  than  the  little  pe- 
jerreycs  —  trout -like  fish — that  are  so 
commonly  served  up  here;  but  our  Irish 
stew  seems  preferable  to  the  mixture  of 
boiled  beef  and  heaped-up  vegetables  that 
Chilians  choose  to  call  puchero.  You 
will  find  hash  here,  too,  and  still  with 
as   ill-sounding  a  name,  —  charquican: 


when  concealed  beneath  little  turn-overs 
it  becomes  empanar.  To  the  Chilians 
the  most  attractive  part  of  a  meal  are 
the  sweetmeats,  cakes,  and  all  kinds  of 
sugared  mixtures.  They  make  a  dessert 
of  sweet  potatoes  preserved  in  sugar, 
and  they  are  especially  fond  of  azucar 
con  leche, — sugar  and  milk  boiled  to  the 
consistency  of  blanc-mange.  No  coun- 
try of  its  size  consumes  so  much  sugar 
as  Chili.  The  import  amounts  to  nearly 
four  millions  of  dollars  annually,  which 
is  equivalent  to  one  dollar  and  seventy- 
five  cents  for  each  inhabitant.  This 
fact  may  account  for  the  bad  teeth  and 
the  toothache  and  headache  so  common 
among  the  people.  No  breakfast-  or 
dinner-table  is  without  wine,  and  a  meal 
is  very  often  finished  off  with  a  thimble 
of  cognac.  However,  I  have  seldom 
seen  any  of  the  upper  classes  drinking 
at  unseasonable  hours,  nor  have  I  ever 
known  them  to  drink  to  the  disagreeable 
excess  so  common  among  the  English  of 
their  cities. 

Life  must  be  a  dreary  monotony  with 
the  young  woman  of  society,  tied  down 
as  she  is  by  the  strict  rules  of  a  social 
code  which  deprives  her  of  independence 
of  thought  and  action.  She  plays  the 
piano,  sings,  dances,  reads  French  novels, 
and  flirts  whenever  she  can  get  a  chance. 
Her  manners  are  pleasing,  her  move- 
ments graceful.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
places  where  one  meets  so  many  beau- 
tiful, winning  faces ;  and  an  additional 
charm  is  given  by  the  mania  that  hangs 
in  such  graceful  folds  about  the  head 
and  shoulders.  It  is  in  this, — their 
church  dress, — and  with  their  gayly-em- 
broidered  al/omhras,  or  knee-carpets, 
that  the  Chilian  women  are  to  be  seen 
in  such  numbers  of  an  early  forenoon. 
The  afternoon  finds  them,  in  their  rich- 
est dresses  and  splendid  turn-outs,  at  the 
Park  or  along  the  Alameda, — the  Rotten 
Row  of  Santiago.  In  the  evening  they 
are  at  home  to  receive  calls.  These  are 
the  most  informal  feature  in  society  here. 
The  houses  seldom  have  bells  :  you  sim- 
ply walk  in  and  present  yourself  un- 
bidden. A  half-hour  of  refreshment 
and  conversation,  between  nine  and  ten 
o'clock,  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
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music  and  dancing  that  will  probably 
take  up  the  rest  of  the  evening.  Cer- 
tainly some  kind  of  exercise  is  needed 
where  people  have  such  an  aversion  to 
fires,  and  where  one  would  otherwise 
have  to  sit  and  shiver  with  one's  over- 
coat on,  so  chilly  are  the  nights  through- 
out the  winter  months.  In  conversation 
the  women  seldom  rise  above  the  level 
of  commonplace  gossip ;  but  the  pleasing 
modulation  of  voice  and  the  charming 
little  interrogatory  turn  that  they  give 
to  every  sentence  are  quite  enough  to 
make  one  forget  all  shortcomings.  In 
the  summer  they  are  at  the  hacienda, 
or  at  some  watering-place, — Viiia  del 
Mar,  or  the  Baths  of  Cauquenes,  the 
Carlsbad  of  Chili.  With  the  approach 
of  winter,  which  is  not  unlike  our  In- 
dian summer,  they  drive,  go  to  church, 
and  probably  sit  counting  the  days  that 
will  bring  the  season  of  operas  and  balls. 
Only  quite  recently  have  young  girls 
been  allowed  to  go  out  in  pairs.  Such 
a  thing  would  once  have  been  regarded 
as  monstrous,  as  it  still  is  for  a  girl  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  quite  alone.  The 
low  estimate  put  upon  woman  every- 
where in  Chili  is  very  striking.  She 
serves  for  little  else  than  ornament,  and 
so  lacks  the  character  and  self-assertion 
that  our  women  possess.  Gallantry  is 
little  known  among  the  Chilians.  Where 
we  would  put  ourselves  out  to  aid  or  be 
agreeable  to  a  lady,  they  are  thoroughly 
indifferent.  In  the  streets  I  have  seen 
men  make  room  for  their  fellows  and 
actually  force  the  women  off  the  side- 
walk ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  a  man  will 
give  place  to  a  lady  in  the  horse-car. 
I  ought  to  mention  here  a  novel  experi- 
ment that  was  being  tried  during  my 
stay  in  Santiago.  It  will  show  the  dif- 
ference between  the  women  of  the  upper 
and  lower  classes,  and  at  the  same  time 
illustrate  the  common  estimate  in  which 
woman  in  general  is  held.  Women- 
conductors  were  being  introduced  on 
the  horse-cars.  Of  course  the  prettiest 
were  selected,  and  I  am  sure  it  was  a 
lucky  hit  for  the  company.  To  see 
picturesquely-clad  girls  standing  on  the 
platforms,  waiting  on  dirty  peons  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  disagreeablenesses 


that  a  horse-car  conductor  alone  under- 
stands, is  certainly  not  romantic.  They 
were  solemn  almost  to  melancholy,  not- 
withstanding the  talkative  young  men 
that  at  intervals  of  every  five  minutes 
boarded  the  cars,  apparently  to  keep  a 
tally  of  the  goings-out  and  comings-in, 
and  despite  the  sly  glances  of  rival  ad- 
mirers, the  drivers.  This  experiment, 
however,  is  not  likely  to  meet  with  the 
success  that  has  attended  the  employ- 
ment of  women  in  the  telegraph-offices 
through  the  country. 

The  Chilians  are  certainly  the  most 
hospitable  people  I  ever  met.  They 
will  put  all  they  have  at  your  disposal, 
and  take  a  patriotic  pride  in  impressing 
you  with  all  that  their  country  can  boast 
of.  One  must  attribute  the  lack  of 
hotels,  it  would  seem,  to  this  genuine 
spirit  of  hospitality.  In  the  country 
towns  one  is  always  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  governor's  house ;  and  at  the  mines, 
or  on  the  hacienda,  a  ready  cheer  is 
found  at  the  casa  grande^ — a  large, 
club-like  "  establishment,"  so  called, 
where  the  superintendent  and  his  im- 
mediate assistants  eat,  sleep,  and  find 
amusement  to  relieve  the  dull  mo- 
notony of  outside  surroundings.  It 
would  seem  that  to  know  one  Santi- 
aguian  is  to  know  and  enjoy  the  kind- 
ness of  all  his  friends,  and  to  have  been 
a  guest  at  the  estahlecwiiento  is  to 
have  learned  pages  of  Chilian  character 
and  Chilian  institutions.  Next  to  their 
amiability  and  hospitality,  the  patriot- 
ism of  the  people  stands  out  in  bold 
relief.  You  have  but  to  cast  your  eye 
down  any  one  of  the  streets,  and  the 
long  array  of  flag-staffs  that  stick  out  like 
barbers'  poles  from  every  house  are  an 
evidence  of  this  spirit.  The  streets  are 
named  after  the  heroes  in  the  recent  and 
early  wars  of  the  republic.  The  battered 
boilers  and  turrets  of  the  captured  Huas- 
car  have  been  carried  high  up  on  the  hill 
of  Santa  Lucia  as  a  standing  reminder  of 
Chilian  heroism  and  daring.  The  civil 
holidays  are  almost  as  numerous  as  the 
religious.  Three  days  of  celebration 
are  set  apart  to  commemorate  Chili's 
"  Fourth  of  July,"  and  the  national  tri- 
color is  waving  before  every  door  for 
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fully  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The  sol- 
diers are  lit  representatives  of  the  re- 
markable pluck,  the  undaunted  perse- 
verance, and  the  intense  patriotism  of 
the  people.  The  story  of  the  late  war 
fully  illustrates  this.  Some  of  the  in- 
cidents in  that  war  can  hardly  be  sur- 
passed for  bravery  and  daring.  The 
Chilian  soldier  bears  the  impress  of 
French  influence  in  his  whole  dress  and 
carriage,  but  he  has  that  unmistakable 
sang-froid  of  the  Creole  which  would 
lead  one  to  imagine  that  he  was  thor- 
oughly discontented  with  his  profession. 

The  Koman  Catholic  Church  still 
finds  government  support,  though  the 
tendency  toward  separation  is  gaining 
strength  every  day  among  the  educated 
classes,  and  the  policy  of  the  present 
administration  is  decidedly  anti-clerical. 
One  reform  has  quite  recently  been  se- 
cured by  the  passing  of  the  Civil  Ceme- 
teries Bill,  which  deprives  the  Church 
of  the  heavy  tax  to  which  she  has  al- 
ways laid  claim  for  every  interment. 
The  clergy  are  much  above  the  average. 
They  are  clean,  well  dressed,  pleas- 
ing in  their  manners,  intelligent,  and 
good  workers.  Still,  they  retain  the 
bigotry  of  the  old  Spanish  priest  and 
the  craft  and  subtlety  of  the  Jesuit ; 
and  their  self-satisfied  air  and  domineer- 
ing look  suggest  an  independence  that 
would  disregard  all  civil  law.  It  is  upon 
the  poorer  classes  and  upon  the  women 
that  the  priesthood  depends  for  support. 
Though  one  very  seldom  sees  the  men  at 
church,  they  are  careful  to  close  their 
stores  on  Sundays  and  on  the  numerous 
/e^e-days  of  the  Church  calendar.  San- 
tiago might  well  compare  with  some  of 
the  Italian  cities  in  the  number  of 
churches ;  but  to  see  one  is  to  see  all, — 
the  dread  of  earthquakes  having  con- 
fined them,  as  it  has  the  private  dwell- 
ings, to  one  style  of  architecture,  while, 
with  but  one  exception,  no  distinguish- 
ing effect  is  noticeable  in  interior  decora- 
tion. 

The  Chilians  seem  averse  to  out-door 
exercise.  I  was  surprised,  in  the  capi- 
tal particularly,  to  find  myself  alone  in 
so  many  charming  spots.  Rising  up  out 
of  the  heart  of  the  city  is  the  little  hill 


of  Santa  Lucia, — the  acropolis  of  San- 
tiago. Here,  almost  three  centuries  and 
a  half  ago,  Valdivia  unfurled  his  stand- 
ard. Until  comparatively  recent  times 
the  hill  has  remained  a  fort,  guarding 
the  great  central  valley  that  stretches  to 
the  south,  and  the  (^uillota  Pass,  that 
here  communicates  with  the  sea.  Now 
it  has  been  turned  into  a  kind  of  pleas- 
ure-ground, with  spiral  drives  and  walks, 
miniature  embattlements,  cascades,  and 
grottos.  Some  of  the  boulders,  still  left 
in  their  original  position,  seem  ready  to 
go  crashing  below.  There  are  some 
charming  places  of  lookout  at  every 
thread  of  the  spiral  ascent.  Upon  the 
summit  Religion  has  here,  as  upon  all 
the  hills  adjoining  Chilian  towns,  planted 
her  standard,  and  a  cross  and  the  little 
chapel  of  Santa  Lucia  look  down  over 
the  city.  The  view  from  this  height 
is  delightful.  I  do  not  remember  any- 
thing in  my  experience  to  equal  those 
two  hours  spent  under  a  clear,  sunny 
sky,  a  deliciously  balmy  air,  and  a  genial 
sun  smiling  over  a  lovely  city,  majestic 
snow-peaks  rising  to  almost  twice  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  and  a  garden-like 
plain,  luxuriant  with  vegetation.  The 
Chilians  are  proud  of  Santa  Lucia, — 
and  well  they  may  be  ;  but  from  this,  as 
from  the  Consino  Park  and  from  the 
beautiful  grounds  of  the  Quinta  Normal 
Agricultural  College,  the  poor  are  shut 
out  by  the  absurd  entrance-fee.  Their 
only  recreation  -  ground  is  the  central 
walk  of  the  Alameda,  or  long,  wide 
avenue  of  towering  poplars,  the  monot- 
ony of  which  is  broken  only  by  occa- 
sional flower-beds,  by  statues  of  Chili's 
great  men,  and  by  the  encampments  of 
melon-dealers.  There  is  no  movement 
about  the  place.  Everything  is  quiet, 
everybody  as  solemn  as  if  in  expectation 
of  an  earthquake.  Still,  wherever  one 
turns,  nature  seems  to  wear  a  perpetual 
smile.  Flowers,  trees,  and  shrubbery 
are  growing  everywhere,  and  then  there 
is  a  climate  surpassingly  beautiful,  and 
seldom  varying  in  temperature  more 
than  twelve  degrees  throughout  the 
whole  year.  One  might  imagine  this 
the  healthiest  spot  in  the  world ;  and  I 
don't  know  but  that  it  is.     The  aston- 
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ishing  amount  of  sickness  and  the  small- 
pox that  continues  to  make  its  yearly 
devastations  must  be  put  down  to  the 
habits  of  the  people  and  the  outrageous 
neglect  of  sanitary  provisions.  The 
drains  are  more  or  less  open,  and  run 
under  the  houses,  through  the  back- 
yards, and  along  the  principal  streets, 
aided  in  their  course,  it  may  be,  by 
streams  let  in  from  the  neighboring 
canals.  When,  indeed,  one  sees  the 
people  ignorant  of  or  indifferent  to  the 
simplest  rules  of  health,  and  a  great 
wealthy  class  taking  little  or  no  interest 
in  the  material  well-being  of  those  about 
them,  it  is  no  surprise  to  find  old  people 
so  scarce  and  infant-mortality  so  great. 

The  shops  of  Santiago,  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  French  and  Germans,  are  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  extravagance  of 
their  customers,  and  this,  along  with  the 
fact  that  almost  every  article  is  imported, 
makes  things  very  dear.  One  must  pay 
four  dollars  for  a  shirt,  eight  or  nine  dol- 
lars for  a  hat,  ten  dollars  and  upward  for 
boots,  and  so  on.  The  hotels  give  you 
but  two  meals  a  day,  and  charge  from 
three  to  five  dollars.  The  only  cheap 
conveniences  are  the  cabs  and  horse- 
cars  :  the  one  will  take  you  at  a  tear- 
ing rate  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other  for  fifteen  cents,  reserving  only  the 
right  to  fill  up  with  passengers  and  bag- 
gage as  chance  offers ;  the  other  will 
carry  you  over  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  in  any  direction  for  five  cents 
below  and  half-price  on  top. 

Earthquakes  in  Chili  come  with  the 
frequency  of  our  fires,  and  the  commo- 
tion they  spread  is  not  unlike  what  one 
may  see  at  an  engine-house  upon  the 
sounding  of  an  alarm.  After  experi- 
encing a  smart  shock  that  came  with 
the  ominous  roll  of  a  drum,  and  that 
made  the  walls  and  ceilings  crack,  the 
chandeliers  sway,  and  even  the  dishes 
upon  the  table  dance  about,  I  was 
quite  ready  to  understand  why  the  peo- 
ple should  live  in  such  constant  dread, 
why  they  should  build  their  houses  of 
one  story  and  have  a  harbor  of  refuge 
in  the  court-yard,  why  they  should  al- 
ways leave  the  doors  of  their  rooms 
open  and  should  train  their  senses  to 


detect  so  keenly  the  approach  of  an 
earthquake.  Apparently,  it  does  not 
please  the  natives  to  see  any  one  indif- 
ferent at  such  a  moment.  "  Look  at  the 
heretic  !  he  will  not  even  get  out  of  his 
bed,"  was  once  said  of  an  Englishman 
who  had  slept  through  a  rather  violent 
shock.  The  coast-elevation,  the  changed 
course  of  rivers,  and  a  few  old  ruins  tell 
of  the  work  that  earthquakes  have  done 
in  this  region. 

If  now  we  take  a  rapid  glance  over 
the  country,  we  shall  see  the  character 
of  the  lands  that  make  agriculture  one  of 
the  chief  sources  of  Chili's  wealth.  We 
shall  see  the  fine  grazing-lands  of  the 
south,  the  wheat-fields  of  the  great  allu- 
vial basin  of  the  centre,  and  the  vine- 
yards pf  the  fertile  valleys  that  supply 
an  outlet  to  the  waters  of  the  Andine 
snows.  These  are  the  estates  comprised 
within  the  domains  of  about  thirty  thou- 
sand proprietors,  and  known  under  such 
names  as  quinta,  chacra,  and  hacienda. 
The  quinta  is  a  kind  of  villa  or  country- 
seat,  not  unlike  what  one  may  see  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Italian  cities.  In 
the  midst  of  fruit-  and  ornamental  trees, 
lawns,  and  flower-beds  nestles  a  charm- 
ing, yet  for  the  most  part  unoccupied, 
cottage,  and  in  immediate  vicinity  are  the 
vineyards  and  wine-presses.  The  chacra 
is  but  a  quinta  on  a  larger  scale,  and 
will  probably  have,  in  addition  to  its 
vineyard  and  garden,  arable  and  grazing 
lands,  often  better  cultivated  and  yield- 
ing more  in  proportion  than  the  still 
larger  hacienda,  which  is  the  immense 
stock-raising,  wine-producing,  and  wheat- 
growing  estate,  resembling  in  general 
character  the  fazenda  of  Brazil  and  the 
estancia  of  the  Pampas. 

It  is  to  the  hacienda  that  one  must 
go  to  know  the  Chilian  peasant, — the 
inquilino  and  the  peon.  The  former  is 
a  sort  of  resident  sub-farmer,  occupying 
a  house  and  a  little  patch  of  ground, 
rent-free,  in  return  for  his  services  when 
needed.  The  peon,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  a  kind  of  tramp,  with  no  settled  home, 
and  wandering  from  this  place  to  that 
as  better  wages  are  offered.  His  usual 
pay  is  forty  cents  a  day.  If,  as  in  some 
cases,  the  inquilino's  land  is  profitable, 
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the  latter  will  employ  peon  labor  rather 
than  do  his  master's  extra  work  himself, 
for  which,  under  the  conditions  of  his 
contract,  he  will  only  receive  twenty-five 
cents  a  day.  The  condition  of  the  in- 
quilino  seems  to  vary  greatly  with  the 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  character  of 
the  hacienda  ;  but  in  any  case  it  is  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one,  even  among  the 
better  class  of  this  resident  peasantry. 
He  is  kept  in  a  condition  of  hopeless- 
ness and  helplessness,  having  nothing 
that  he  can  call  his  own,  no  link  between 
him  and  the  land  that  he  tills.  The 
Russian  serf  was  in  one  respect  better 
ofi"  than  he,  in  that  he  enjoyed  the  bene- 
fits of  common  property  and  joint-hus- 
bandry. In  fact,  "  the  inquilino,"  says 
an  English  diplomatist,  "  is  but  a  kind 
of  rural  domestic  or  servant,  rendering 
a  portion  of  his  service  against  a  given 
amount  of  food  and  lodging."  Some  of 
the  inquilinos  have  houses  of  adobe, — 
a  sun-dried  mixture  of  clay,  mud,  and 
straw,  with  thatched  roofs,  and  only  the 
door  to  admit  light  and  air.  Others 
live  in  filthy  hovels  or  ranches  of  wat- 
tled reeds,  not  unlike  the  "  lines"  of 
Ceylon  that  shelter  the  gangs  of  hired 
coolies  at  harvest-time.  What  is  true 
of  the  inquilino  is  true  of  the  peon  as 
regards  the  moral  and  physical  character. 
He  is  ignorant,  dirty,  without  ambition. 
One  of  his  most  marked  traits  is  his 
thorough  disregard  of  human  life.  He 
will  ride  with  the  most  apparent  reck- 
lessness, he  will  fight  with  extraordinary 
daring,  he  will  show  a  sardonic  laugh 
over  a  corpse ;  nor  would  he  hesitate  to 
take  a  man's  life,  even  upon  a  slight 
provocation.  In  him  we  see  the  unmis- 
takable stamp  of  Indian  physiognomy 
and  temperament, — copper-colored  com- 
plexion, black  hair,  prominent  cheek- 
bones, and  the  care-for-nothing,  apathetic 
expression  so  characteristic  of  the  Arau- 
canian.  He  shows  little  or  no  emotion, 
no  buoyancy  of  spirit,  no  hearty  merry- 
making such  as  one  sees  among  the 
French  or  Italian  peasantry.  Appar- 
ently his  only  social  festivity  is  the  zama- 
citcca^  when  young  men  and  women  dance 
a  sort  of  Highland  reel  to  the  music  of 
the   guitar,    and    the    senorita   showers 
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forth  little  improvised  bits  upon  her  fa- 
vorites in  the  audience.  The  Chilian 
peasant  can  live  and  work  all  day  long 
on  an  astonishingly  small  amount  of 
food.  Beans  are  to  him  what  the  po- 
tato is  to  the  Irishman,  and  with  a  dish 
of  these  and  a  roll  or  two  of  unleavened 
bread  he  will  be  quite  content ;  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  variety  of  good  things  "  to  be 
had  for  the  picking"  gives  him  a  choice 
which  he  does  not  fail  to  take  advantage 
of.  He  brings  crabs  and  kelp  from  the 
sea-shore.  The  roasted  nut  of  a  plum- 
like tree — the  avellano — and  the  boiled 
pinones,  or  nuts  of  the  Araucanian  pine, 
come  in  their  season.  With  the  peasant, 
the  valdiviano  oftener  takes  the  place  of 
the  cazuela.  It  is  a  boiled  mixture  of 
sliced  onions,  potatoes,  and  char  qui, 
which  is  a  convenient  form  of  jerked 
or  sun-dried  beef,  having  the  advantage 
of  keeping  for  any  lenojth  of  time  and 
folding  up  into  a  pocketable  size.  The 
women  are  very  fond  of  sweetened  tea 
made  from  the  plant  yerha  mate.  But 
a  few  years  ago  it  was  pretty  extensively 
used  among  all  classes,  and  some  of  the 
mate-bowls  were  of  extravagant  work- 
manship. You  can  now  seldom  enter  a 
rancho  without  seeing  an  old  hag  sucking 
up  the  tea  through  her  homhadilla,  or 
tube,  and  quite  as  absorbed  over  the 
mate-bowl  as  a  smoker  over  his  pipe. 
Very  favorite  drinks  also  are  chacol% 
the  unfermented  juice  of  the  grape,  and 
chicha,  a  kind  of  cider  made  from  apples 
or  by  boiling  chacoli.  The  aguardiente, 
or  whiskey,  which  the  peons  drink  in 
such  quantities,  is  sometimes  made  by 
distilling  the  skins,  pulp,  and  seed  left 
from  chicha  with  a  portion  of  chacoli ; 
but  the  greater  portion  is  made  from 
wheat,  barley,  and  potatoes.  We  have 
little  idea  of  the  excess  to  which  the 
peasants  drink.  It  would  seem  as  if 
their  animal-like  way  of  working  and 
living  was  but  to  enable  them  to  enjoy 
one-third  of  the  week  in  riot  at  the 
despacho.  Of  course  one  notices  this 
more  at  the  mines  and  at  the  ports. 
They  drink  their  chicha,  wine,  and 
oftener  aguardiente,  as  so  much  water. 
I  can  only  attribute  the  loss  of  voice  so 
common  among  them  to  the  excessive 
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use  of  undiluted  spirits ;  and  this,  too, 
may  help  to  explain  the  short  life  of 
the  peon  and  the  general  depraved  con- 
dition of  the  peasant  class.  They  know 
nothing  of  home  comforts  or  home  ties. 
In  the  presence  of  their  superiors  they 
will  show  the  utmost  humility,  almost 
always  approaching  uncovered, — a  feel- 
ing of  inequality  which  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  an  aristocracy  of 
wealth. 

We  perhaps  best  know  the  Chilian 
peasant  as  the  huaso,  and  so  associate 
him  with  his  horse,  as  we  should  the 
Chinaman  with  his  queue.  It  is  as 
natural  for  the  huaso  to  ride  as  to  eat. 
He  seems  a  part  of  his  animal ;  in  fact, 
off  the  horse  his  leg;s  are  as  unwieldy 
as  a  sea-bird's  on  land.  They  are  bowed 
to  the  shape  of  his  horse's  body,  and 
so  on  tiptoe  he  moves  awkwardly  along 
with  the  click-click  of  his  huge  spurs 
and  the  flaunting  of  his  broad  hat  and 
flowing  poncho.  Once  on  his  horse,  he 
wears  an  unmistakable  look  of  superior- 
ity. His  costume  is  almost  as  pictu- 
resque as  that  of  the  gaucho  of  the 
Pampas.  He  wears  a  large,  coarse 
Panama,  a  gaudily-striped  poncho, — a 
sort  of  blanket  with  a  hole  in  the  centre 
for  the  head  to  pass  through, — covering 
a  white  jacket  and  undervest.  Into  a 
pair  of  rough  hide  boots  are  tucked  his 
leather-legged  trousers,  held  in  place  by 
a  broad  red  scarf  about  the  loins.  His 
spurs  are  his  great  pride.  Some  of 
them  are  as  much  as  six  inches  in 
diameter,  with  as  many  as  thirty  or 
forty  large,  blunt  points,  that  can  be 
used  either  as  a  mere  touch  or  as  an 
instrument  of  extreme  torture.  His 
stirrups  are  of  carved  wood,  very  large 
and  heavy,  and  of  many  shapes.  The 
montvra  is  the  huaso's  saddle,  bed,  and 
covering.  It  is  a  kind  of  wooden  frame, 
covered  over  with  a  great  heap  of  sheep, 
deer,  llama,  and  guanaco  skins  of  differ- 
ent colors.  To  the  side  hangs  his  lasso 
of  cowhide,  and  the  long  braided  ramal 
or  leathern  thong  with  which  his  bridle 
terminates  forms  an  ornament  as  well  as 
a  goad.  Little  pockets  and  rings  on 
his  montura  provide  him  a  place  for  all 
his  necessaries,  and  it  is  astonishing  to 


see  how  equal  the  huaso's  equipment  is 
to  every  emergency. 

The  Chilian  horse  is  small,  but  has 
the  remarkable  strength  and  power  of 
endurance  of  the  Andalusian  stock  from 
which  he  is  descended.  His  training  is 
thoroughly  adapted  to  the  nature  of  the 
country  and  the  mode  of  life.  In  break- 
ing him  he  is  first  made  to  associate  the 
will  of  the  rider  with  the  feel  of  the 
rein,  and  then  he  is  ridden  with  the  iron 
bit  and  solid  ring.  The  rein  is  held 
gently  between  the  thumb  and  forefinger : 
its  slightest  motion  to  the  right  or  left 
guides  the  animal ;  and  a  little  rise  of 
the  body,  or  a  particular  movement  of 
the  legs,  will  start  him  off  with  a  dash  : 
and  yet  he  is  so  gentle  that  one  may 
dismount  and  leave  him  anywhere  with- 
out hitching.  His  intelligence  is  well 
seen  in  a  sport  quite  common  among 
the  huasos.  A  horse  noted  for  his 
power  of  withstanding  a  shock  stands 
with  his  rider,  guarding  a  passage.  As 
he  hears  the  huasos  approaching,  he  im- 
mediately braces  himself  for  the  attack, 
and  will  often  hold  his  own  against 
three  or  four  horses  rushing  upon  him 
at  full  speed.  Everybody  in  the  coun- 
try moves  about  on  horseback,  and  of 
course  there  are  many  good  riders  ;  but 
one  must  see  a  rodeo  to  form  any  idea 
of  Chilian  horsemanship.  This  is  the 
huaso's  gala-season.  It  is  the  time 
when  the  animals  are  gathered  into  the 
corral^  counted,  sorted,  and  marked,  and 
when  the  huaso  takes  the  utmost  pride 
in  his  horse  and  trappings.  Upon  one 
occasion  when  I  was  present,  a  prize  of- 
fered by  the  major-domo  to  the  one  that 
would  lasso  a  certain  wild  horse  brought 
half  a  score  of  the  best  riders  on  the  haci- 
enda to  a  miniature  rodeo.  The  animal 
seemed  at  once  to  know  that  they  were 
singling  him  out,  and  started  off  over 
the  fields  on  a  full  run,  some  of  the 
huasos  rushing  wildly  after  him,  swing- 
ing their  lassos  and  uttering  the  most 
fiendish  cries,  others  preparing  to  head 
the  frightened  creature  off.  Now  he 
would  make  a  sudden  turn,  almost 
throwing  himself  upon  his  pursuer; 
then  he  would  dash  furiously  to  the 
hedge  and  wheel  instantly  around.     This 
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was  the  time  to  note  the  huaso's  skill. 
"  In  Chili,"  says  Darwin,  "  a  horse  is 
not  considered  broken  till  he  can  be 
brought  up  standing  in  the  midst  of  his 
full  speed  on  any  particular  spot."  As 
the  horse  wheeled  about,  the  huaso's 
animal  turned  like  a  pivot  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  an  extraordinary  back-hand 
throw  of  the  lasso  caught  the  wild  crea- 
ture round  the  nose.  But  the  work 
was  not  at  an  end.  The  end  of  the 
lasso  was  fastened  to  the  huaso's  saddle, 
so  that  great  skill  was  required  in  check- 
ing the  speed  of  his  victim  and  keeping 
the  lasso  free  from  his  own  horse's  body, 
for  once  entangled  in  this  his  case  would 
be  fatal.  Holding  up  the  lasso  in  his 
hand  as  he  gradually  slackened  his  speed, 
he  brought  his  victim  stumbling  fran- 
tically to  the  ground.  The  thrilling 
interest  in  the  rodeo  is,  however,  in 
catching  the  wild  cattle;  and  a  huaso 
will  take  pride  in  showing  you  how 
skilfully  he  can  lasso  a  bull  by  the  tail 
or  horns,  or  guard  himself  against  the 
wild  freaks  of  his  victim.  Our  rodeo 
ended  with  a  few  marvellous  feats  of 
horsemanship,  in  which  one  of  the  hua- 
sos  wheeled  at  full  speed  round  a  post 
that  he  could  all  the  while  touch  with 
one  hand,  another  horse  dashed  violent- 
ly toward  a  stone  wall,  and  suddenly, 
drawing  all  fours  together,  wheeled 
about  so  as  actually  to  scrape  the  wall 
with  his  fore-feet,  and  a  third  huaso 
picked  up  his  hat  from  the  ground 
while  his  horse  carried  him  along  at  full 
speed.  It  costs  but  little  to  buy  or 
keep  a  horse  here.  Thirty  to  forty 
dollars  will  purchase  a  first-rate  roadster, 
that  can  travel  all  day,  week  after  week. 
When  harnessed,  the  Chilian  horse  is 
guided  by  an  off-horse  hitched  to  his 
saddle-girth  and  mounted  by  a  huaso. 
It  seems  to  require  an  extraordinary 
amount  of  yelling  and  poking  to  carry 
goods  in  this  way,  and  so  out  of  propor- 
tion is  the  load  in  most  cases  to  the 
strength  of  the  poor  beasts  that  I  have 
seen  them  ready  to  drop  down  from 
sheer  exhaustion.  The  usual  teams  to 
be  seen  in  the  country  are  the  rudely- 
constructed  ox-carts,  with  wheels,  axle- 
tree,  and  frame  of  wood,  a  box-like  top 


of  matted  cane,  and  fastenings  of  hide. 
Such  a  cart  can  be  bought  for  one  dollar 
and  a  half,  and  lines  of  from  fifty  to 
one  hundred  of  these  may  be  seen — 
yes,  and  heard  half  a  mile  off — creaking 
along,  each  with  its  half- ton  load  of 
wine,  grain,  and  every  kind  of  farm- 
produce.  A  peon  with  his  long  stick 
is  seen  poking  the  oxen  yoked  by  the 
horns,  and  often,  when  the  hill  is  too 
steep,  making  a  brake  of  his  spare  yoke 
by  hitching  them  on  behind. 

The  farms  upon  which  we  find  these 
inquilinos  and  peons  have  a  good  many 
points  in  common :  one  seldom  fails  to 
find  the  "establishment"  or  manor-house 
in  the  centre  of  a  series  of  fields,  sepa- 
rated by  the  gaunt,  closely-planted  pop- 
lars and  by  lines  of  adobe  walls,  groups 
of  peasant-huts  and  farm-buildings  of 
the  same  material,  and  dusty  streets, — 
all  in  striking  contrast  with  the  rich 
green  of  vineyards,  alfalfa-fields,  and 
fruit-trees  and  the  wide  stretches  of 
wheat-land.  There  are  as  yet  but  few 
of  the  modern  agricultural  implements 
in  use.  One  still  sees  the  primitive 
plough, —  a  rough,  pointed  piece  of 
wood,  with  a  crooked  handle  which  the 
peon  holds  in  one  hand  while  he  goads 
his  oxen  with  the  long  stick  that  he 
holds  in  the  other.  He  piles  his  grain 
and  beans  up  in  heaps,  and  sends  his 
horses  galloping  round  the  ring  until  the 
necessary  thrashing  is  completed.  He 
winnows  by  throwing  forkfuls  of  the 
grain  into  the  air  on  a  windy  day.  And 
yet  the  land  yields  abundantly.  Last 
year  Chili  exported  agricultural  produce 
to  the  amount  of  ten  million  dollars. 
Her  vineyards  produced  nearly  ten  mil- 
lion bottles  of  wine.  Everything  grows 
in  Chili  to  unusual  size  and  with  re- 
markable rapidity.  Corn  reaches  the 
height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet;  straw- 
berries are  seen  almost  as  large  as  hens' 
eggs ;  apples  and  pears  are  twice  as 
large  as  ours.  Watermelons  make  up 
in  number  what  they  may  lack  in  size. 
They  are  found  in  huge  piles  along  the 
Alameda  at  Santiago,  and  might  well  be 
tempting  to  other  than  the  peons  who 
are  so  commonly  seen  making  their  mid- 
day meal  there.     There  are,  indeed,  few 
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countries  with  a  better  variety  of  good 
and  cheap  fruit  than  one  will  find  in 
Chili. 

But  now  let  us  picture  the  peon  as 
we  see  him  at  the  ports  and  mines.  He 
is  short,  thick-set,  of  strong  muscular 
physique^  and  with  extraordinary  powers 
of  endurance.  So  long  as  he  is  at  work, 
he  is  the  ablest  and  most  laborious 
workman  I  ever  saw.  One  will  see 
lines  of  these  bare-footed  and  bare- 
headed peons  running  with  goods  that 
often  require  two  or  three  men  to  lift  to 
the  shoulders.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  paid  by  the  job  ;  and  some  of  them 
are  known  to  earn  as  much  as  five  dol- 
lars a  day.  They  are  singularly  im- 
provident, however,  and  can  never  be 
induced  to  work  until  drink,  gambling, 
and  debauch  have  emptied  their  pockets. 
Few  of  them  are  really  married.  The 
agreement  that  they  make  in  early  life 
with  some  girl  is  liable  to  be  broken  at 
any  time.  Their  children  would  seem 
innumerable.  In  a  single  street  of  a 
mining  village  in  the  south  I  counted 
eight  hundred  and  fifty.  Statistics 
would  lead  us  to  believe,  however,  that 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  these  will  die 
before  they  have  reached  their  tenth 
year.  This  dreadful  mortality  among 
children,  and  the  terrible  ravages  of 
smallpox,  still  cause  an  alarming  drain 
on  the  population.  "  Were  it  not," 
says  a  Chilian  writer,  "  for  this  constant 
drain,  Chili  would  have  a  population  of 
five  or  six  millions, — that  is  to  say, 
double  or  treble  its  present  number." 

The  young  peasant-girl  is  much  su- 
perior in  intelligence  and  general  char- 
acter to  the  man.  She  is  bright,  lively, 
talkative  as  her  little  pet-parrot,  and  not 
bashful  by  any  means.  As  with  the 
Swiss  and  Tyrolese,  her  attractiveness, 
however,  disappears  with  the  approach 
of  womanhood.  She  is  generally  seen 
with  bare  head,  her  hair  hanging  down 
her  back  in  two  long  braids,  and  a  bright- 
colored  shawl  ending  in  a  graceful  fold 
over  her  left  shoulder.     While  the  man 


can  show  no  skill  or  originality  in  any 
kind  of  handicraft,  I  have  seen  some 
very  creditable  specimens  of  lace,  straw, 
and  embroidered  work  done  by  women, 
even  in  that  semi-barbarous  region  of 
Chili,  the  island  of  Chiloe. 

From  what  has  been  said  the  reader 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  degraded 
condition  in  which  the  lower  classes  are 
kept.  Only  a  very  small  proportion  can 
read  and  write.  They  are  careless, 
thriftless,  utterly  indifferent  to  any  at- 
tempt at  bettering  their  moral  or  social 
condition.  The  hacendados,  of  whom 
we  should  expect  a  remedy  for  this 
state  of  things,  either  take  little  interest 
or  are  discouraged  with  the  corrosive 
action  that  their  schools  have  already 
had  upon  the  farm-hands,  especially  in 
the  development  of  the  roto, — a  worth- 
less sort  of  vagabond,  who  is  ever  ready 
to  head  organized  bands  of  outlaws,  and 
who  will  shrink  from  nothing  but  hard 
work  in  order  to  fill  his  pockets.  Under 
the  condition  of  things,  it  is  hard  to 
say  whether  it  is  an  evil  that  the  great 
body  of  the  people  have  no  share  in 
the  political  government  of  the  country. 
There  are  but  one  hundred  thousand 
registered  voting  citizens,  and  a  small 
knot  of  wealthy  aristocrats,  at  the  head 
of  a  united,  indivisible,  powerfully-cen- 
tralized republic.  The  state  is  absorbed 
in  the  national  government.  The  gov- 
ernors of  the  departments  and  prov- 
inces are  appointed  by  the  President, 
whose  sanction  must  accompany  even 
the  administration  of  details.  And  so 
to  the  liberal  tendencies  of  the  Chief 
Executive  we  must  look  for  a  policy 
that  will  help  to  improve  the  material 
well-being  of  the  lower  classes.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  moral  side  of  the 
peasant's  nature  that  first  needs  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  this  can  only  come  with 
a  change  in  the  condition  of  land-tenure, 
proper  sanitary  measures,  and  a  livelier 
interest  among  the  wealthy  in  social  and 
educational  matters. 

James  S.  Whitman. 
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IT  was  in  July,  1855,  that  I  first 
walked  up  the  nave  of  Concord, 
and,  though  I  have  visited  many  old- 
land  cathedrals,  from  the  queen  of 
minsters  at  Lincoln  to  the  sturdy  tem- 
ple at  Chester,  including  York,  Peter- 
borough, Ely,  and  many  minor  ones  in 
England  and  France,  around  whose 
every  stone  and  rafter,  from  crypt  to 
belfry,  murmured  heroic  and  pathetic 
memories,  not  one  ever  impressed  me 
more  than  this  sanctuary  of  thought 
and  learning,  with  its  broad  aisle  of 
arching  elms,  its  teeming  memories  of 
New- World  history,  and  its  thousand 
associations  with  the  evangelists  of  our 
new  religion  of  humanity.  The  scene 
itself  was  beautiful.  The  vaulted  roof  of 
green,  nearly  half  a  mile  in  length,  be- 
littled any  temple  of  mere  masonry. 
The  comfortable  New-England  homes 
on  either  side,  with  their  gardens  of 
flowers  in  front  and  their  peeps  of  or- 
chards behind,  seemed  to  incarnate  the 
spirit  of  the  apostle  of  the  place. 

Here  I  met  Emerson,  and,  being  from 
a  land  of  which  he  had  formed  many 
good  opinions,  he  treated  me  perhaps 
with  a  larger  measure  of  graciousness 
than  was  his  wont  with  strangers.  At 
all  events,  shortly  after  my  introduction, 
he  invited  me  to  accompany  him  in  his 
afternoon  rambles  through  the  woods 
and  fields,  which  I  learned  was  a  most 
distinguished  honor,  rarely,  if  ever,  ac- 
corded to  any  one,  and  for  which  I 
might  thank  my  nationality.  On  the 
occasion  of  our  first  tramp, — I  think  it 
was  the  first,  but  the  spoon  of  time 
has  so  stirred  up  the  pudding  of  my 
brain  that  the  ingredients  are  tolerably 
mixed  ;  but  the  time  is  not  of  the  re- 
motest consequence  —  on  one  occasion 
he  took  me  to  Walden  Pond,  to  which 
Thoreau  gave  renown.  It  appeared  to 
be  an  extinct '  gravel-pit,  filled  with  the 
most  exquisitely  pure  water,  and  was 
often  used  by  himself  and  a  few  others 
as  a  bath.     I  think  he  claimed  that  its 


purity  and  coldness  gave  it  special  tonic 
properties  for  this  purpose.  He  asked 
me  if  I  would  not  like  to  take  a  plunge. 

"  But  we  have  no  towels,"  I  sug- 
gested. 

"  Oh,"  he  replied,  "  that  is  of  no  con- 
sequence :  we  can  dry  ourselves  in  the 
sun.  I  rarely  trouble  myself  about 
towels." 

But  I,  not  being  familiar  with  the 
rare  dryness  of  the  American  climate, 
and  recalling  some  damp  recollections  of 
having  once  or  twice,  as  a  boy,  tried  a 
similar  experiment  in  England,  which 
resulted  in  my  shivering  on  the  bank  for 
some  time  after  my  swim  and  then  with 
much  difficulty  dragging  my  wet  body 
into  my  clothes  and  going  home  in  great 
discomfort,  did  not  dare  to  venture,  and 
so  missed  an  opportunity  of  something 
akin  to  baptism  at  the  hands  of  the 
prophet. 

Near  this  pond  he  showed  me  a  few 
acres  of  shrubbery  he  had  planted  as  an 
investment  for  the  benefit  of  his  son, 
and  he  considered  it  the  most  profitable 
one  he  could  make.  The  saplings  were 
then  about  the  thickness  of  a  man's 
wrist,  and  he  calculated  that  by  the 
time  his  son  reached  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  the  timber  would  be  of  consider- 
able value.  His  son  was  then,  I  think, 
about  nine  years  of  age.  It  would  at 
least,  he  thought,  pay  better  than  rail- 
way-shares, in  which  he  had  invested 
some  money,  but  from  which,  up  to  that 
time,  he  had  received  no  dividends. 

On  our  way  home  he  plucked  a  pod 
of  the  milk-weed,  and  broke  it  open  to 
show  me  the  shining  silver-fish  inside, 
and  told  me  a  good  deal,  which  I  have 
forgotten,  about  the  plant.  He  had  a 
reverential  sympathy  for  everything  that 
was  nature,  and  a  great  admiration  for 
the  man  who  helped  to  remove  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  the  perfect  de- 
velopment of  any  of  its  forms.  He 
often  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  Mr. 
Ball,  who   had  developed   the  Concord 
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grape.  He  took  great  pride  in  his  own 
roses.  He  loved  beauty  in  a  woman  : 
it  mattered  not,  he  thought,  about  her 
intellect.  He  was  passionately  fond  of 
children,  and  was  wont  to  entertain  them 
in  large  numbers  at  garden-parties  at  his 
own  place,  on  which  occasions  all  classes 
were  invited.  I  remember  once  a  swarm 
of  little  ones  holding  high  jinks  in  his 
barn  and  amusing  themselves  with  little 
dolls  made  of  corn-cobs,  and  Emerson  was 
one  of  the  children,  and  enjoyed  it  more 
than  any  of  the  rest.  He  loved  health 
and  strength  in  men,  and  health  in  all 
things. 

As  illustrating  his  appreciation  of  the 
robust  qualities  in  the  male,  a  remark  he 
made  to  me  about  his  son  struck  me 
forcibly.  We  were  talking  about  phre- 
nology, and  at  the  same  time  about  the 
talent  and  character  of  his  son  Eddy,  to 
whom  I  had  been  giving  some  lessons  in 
drawing,  when  I  said  that  I  thought  he 
had  a  well-developed  organ  of  combative- 
ness. 

Emerson  replied,  "  I  hope  so  ;  though 
I  have  been  afraid  that  he  was  rather 
deficient  in  that  respect.  However,  he 
is  doing  better  now  :  he  has  been  fight- 
ing the  street-boys  a  good  deal  lately." 

I  noticed  in  our  walks  that  he  was 
exceedingly  respectful  to  all  the  weeds 
and  insects :  nothing  was  insignificant  to 
him.  He  spoke  almost  with  reverence 
of  the  pumpkin,  saying  that  it  had  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  settlers  in  early 
days,  who  would  doubtless  have  starved 
without  it,  and  that  New  England  owed 
a  great  deal  to  the  pumpkin.  Once, 
when  I  had  the  temerity  to  question  the 
status  of  the  American  apple,  he  knocked 
me  down  with  a  monster  brought  from 
his  own  garden,  which  was,  I  think,  the 
most  beautiful  member  of  the  family  I 
have  ever  seen.  On  another  occasion, 
when  I  was  speaking  admiringly  of  some 
model  barns  and  out-buildings  erected  by 
a  Mr.  Samuel  Gr.  Wheeler  on  his  estate 
near  the  village,  he  waved  the  subject 
gently  aside  with,  "  Oh,  yes,  the  build- 
ings are  without  doubt  most  excellent 
of  their  kind;  but  Mr.  Wheeler  has  con- 
ferred a  far  greater  benefit  than  that  on 
Concord, — he  has  planted  two  rows  of 


elms  on  the  highway  all  along  the  front 
of  his  property.  Those  trees  will  be  a 
boon  to  countless  generations  to  come." 
To  him  the  barns  and  stables  were  very 
good  things  in  their  way  ;  but  his  mind 
was  on  the  growth  of  the  trees.  The 
barns,  I  believe,  have  been  burned  down, 
but  the  trees  now  form  a  stately  avenue 
and  one  of  the  great  ornaments  of  Con- 
cord. 

Returning  from  our  rambles  one  day, 
we  were  overtaken  by  a  thunder-storm 
when  within  about  a  furlong  of  Mr. 
Emerson's  house.  For  a  few  minutes 
we  took  refuge  under  the  eaves  of  a 
hay-stack ;  but,  this  protection  being 
only  partial,  and  there  seeming  to  be  a 
Hebridean  prospect  of  our  gradually  get- 
ting soaked  to  the  skin  in  that  position, 
Mr.  Emerson  begged  me  to  remain  where 
I  was,  while  he  ran  up  to  the  house  and 
sent  back  his  man  with  an  umbrella.  I, 
however,  being  young  and  of  robust  in- 
stincts, did  not  dread  a  wetting,  and 
thought  I  could  stand  it  at  least  as  well 
as  he,  and  so  protested  against  this 
arrangement.  Still  he  persisted,  and 
started  off  for  the  house.  As  I  saw 
him,  with  his  hat  pulled  down  over  his 
eyes,  his  collar  drawn  up  round  his 
ears,  his  black  raiment  and  long  legs, 
skipping  over  the  wet  grass,  somehow  a 
vision  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley,  Uncle 
Toby,  Colonel  Newcome,  Dobbin,  Don 
Quixote,  and  all  the  other  gentle  spirits 
we  cherish,  flitted  before  me,  with  the 
Sage  of  Concord  bringing  up  the  rear, 
bent  on  his  mission  of  kindness.  I 
followed,  and  we  reached  the  shelter  of 
his  porch  almost  simultaneously,  with 
every  stitch  of  our  clothing  as  full  of 
water  as  it  could  possibly  be.  He 
seemed  nearly  vexed  that  I  had  been  so 
stupid  as  to  thwart  his  amiable  plan.  I 
assured  him  that  I  had  not  the  slightest 
objection  to  a  drenching,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  rather  enjoyed  it.  But  he, 
having  passed  that  period  of  life  when 
a  man  sees  fun  in  being  soaked,  treated 
my  honest  asseverations  as  merely  wordy 
complaisance,  and  forthwith  insisted  on 
my  changing  my  clothes  for  a  suit  of 
his  own  dry  ones.  At  first  I  resolutely 
resisted,  representing  that  my  own  house 
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was  only  a  mile  oif,  and  I  could  easily 
walk  up  there  and  make  the  necessary 
change  when  the  rain  abated.  He 
would  listen  to  nothing  of  the  kind,  and 
persisted  with  such  force  and  firmness 
— thrusting  me  into  his  bedroom,  drag- 
ging from  wardrobes,  bureaus,  and  other 
places  of  concealment  coats,  socks,  cra- 
vats, boots,  shirts,  everything,  and  in- 
sisting that  I  should  put  them  on  then 
and  there  —  that  I  felt  my  resolution 
waver ;  and  when  he  laid  violent  hands 
on  me — as  violent  as  courtesy  and  his 
gentle  nature  would  permit — in  order  to 
precipitate  my  unrobing,  I  at  last,  for  the 
sake  of  peace,  was  fain  to  submit  to  the 
change.  When  the  storm  was  over  and 
I  walked  up  the  main  street  of  Concord 
attired  in  a  complete  suit  of  black,  of 
which  a  swallow- tailed  coat  with  a  very 
high  collar  was  a  conspicuous  feature,  I 
could  not  help  thinking  of  a  certain 
popular  fable  wherein  a  lion's  skin  fig- 
ures very  prominently.  On  reaching 
home  my  family  did  not  at  first  recog- 
nize me,  and,  when  it  did,  every  member 
thereof  was  seized  with  violent  hysteria, 
and  I  received  such  an  ovation  as  would 
have  made  any  negro  minstrel  in  the 
land  a  proud  and  happy  man.  When 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  Mr.  Emerson 
was  a  philosopher  and  I  a  caricaturist, 
he  fifty,  I  twenty-five,  that  we  were  dif- 
ferently built,  and  that  his  attire  was  that 
of  a  Puritan  divine,  while  I  was  a  bit 
of  a  dandy,  my  transmogrification  and 
general  appearance  must  have  fully  justi- 
fied the  merriment  which  greeted  me. 

Emerson  was  at  this  time  correcting 
the  proofs  of  "English  Traits."  He 
told  me  that  "  No  brochure  ever  cost  so 
much  trouble,  so  much  correcting,  re- 
vising, and  mending.  These  are  the 
fourth  set  of  proofs,"  he  said,  "  which  I 
am  now  going  to  send  to  the  printers,  and 
I  hope  they  are  the  last."  Apropos 
of  this  he  quoted  some  author  whose 
maxim  was,  "  Write  with  fury  and  cor- 
rect with  phlegm."  He  asked  me  to 
give  him  my  idea  of  the  salient  trait  in 
the  p]nglish  character.  I  reflected  for 
some  time,  and  then  said  that  the  more 
T  thought  of  it  the  more  it  seemed  to 
me  to  have  every  trait. 


"  Ah  !"  replied  he  quickly,  "  you 
must  catch  it  on  the  wing,  catch  it  on 
the  wing."  He  had  a  habit  of  repeating 
the  last  word  or  two  of  his  sentences 
when  he  wished  to  emphasize  them. 

Thoreau  said  he  thought  the  key- 
note of  the  English  character  was  some 
variation  of  the  quality  of  firmness  or 
obstinacy,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  Emerson  was  of  the  same  opinion. 
Emerson  was  a  decided  admirer  of  the 
English  on  the  whole,  but  he  was 
greatly  shocked  when  the  news  reached 
us,  about  that  time,  of  the  ovation 
which  had  been  given  to  Louis  Napo- 
leon by  the  people  on  the  occasion 
of  his  visit  to  England.  He  seemed 
really  distressed  that  he  must  lose  so 
much  of  the  good  opinion  he  had  en- 
tertained of  a  great  people.  He  told 
me  how  when  he  first  went  to  London, 
a  simple  student,  little  known  to  the 
world,  but  recognized  by  a  few  thinkers, 
it  so  happened  that  a  member  of  the 
Athenaeum  Club  had  just  died,  thus 
leaving  a  vacancy  for  the  election  of  a 
new  member.  Two  names  were  pro- 
posed,— those  of  Guizot  and  himself. 
Now,  though  Guizot,  to  be  sure,  was 
in  exile,  he  had  been  prime  minister  of 
France,  was  one  of  the  foremost  states- 
men of  Europe,  and  a  man  of  the  high- 
est social  position,  while  Emerson  was 
but  a  country  dominie  from  a  little- 
esteemed  land  across  the  ocean.  But, 
when  it  came  to  the  vote,  the  members 
elected  the  plain  New-England  school- 
master to  the  high  honor  they  had  at 
their  disposal.  This  he  considered 
grand,  as  indicating  a  people  too  inde- 
pendent to  be  influenced  by  rank,  repu- 
tation, or  wealth.  But  their  truckling 
to  this  Judas  Napoleon,  who  had  sold 
liberty  for  a  crown,  simply  because  he 
had  achieved  success,  aroused  his  be- 
nign nature  to  wrath  and  contempt. 

He  had  a  great  relish  for  humor,  and 
enjoyed  the  grotesque  phases  of  char- 
acter. I  remember  his  telling  of  some 
young  Englishman  who  was  one  of  his 
fellow-passengers  on  the  steamer  coming 
to  this  country,  and  who  amused  them 
all  with  his  endless  pranks.  Emerson 
admired  his  exuberant  vitality  and  ani- 
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malism,  from  which  all  his  fun  and  spirits 
were  generated.  On  the  voyage  the  two 
became  very  good  friends,  and  Emerson 
had  many  complaisant  things  to  say  to 
his  young  companion  about  his  country, 
but  he  only  told  him  pleasant  things,  for 
it  was  not  according  to  his  creed  or  his 
nature  to  act  the  censor  in  social  inter- 
course. Some  time  after  they  had 
landed,  Emerson  delivered  a  lecture  on 
England.  Here  on  the  rostrum,  of 
course,  his  position  was  far  different 
from  that  he  had  occupied  on  the  deck 
of  a  steamer.  He  was  here  to  report 
truthfully  and  criticise  impartially  ;  con- 
sequently he  had  many  things  to  say 
that  were  not  complimentary  of  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse.  The  young  Eng- 
lishman had  never  before  heard  these 
harsher  criticisms  from  Emerson,  and 
was  greatly  astonished :  however,  he  soon 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  all  a 
piece  of  clap-trap  on  the  part  of  the  lec- 
turer, to  tickle  his  American  audience; 
for  on  meeting  Emerson  after  the  lec- 
ture he  slapped  him  on  the  back,  and, 
with  a  hearty  laugh  of  self-complacency, 
said, — 

"  Didn't  you  humbug  those  fellows 
nicely  the  other  night?" 

Emerson  enjoyed  telling  this  story 
very  much,  as  an  illustration  of  English 
character.     He  said, — 

"  It  was  utterly  impossible  for  this 
young  man  to  comprehend  the  com- 
plaisance which  would  restrain  me,  in 
our  social  intercourse,  from  using  the 
dissecting-knife. " 

Emerson's  library  was  a  workshop, 
in  which  all  the  tools  were  intended  for 
use,  and  not  for  show.  If  he  loved  the 
beautiful,  he  did  not  choose  to  sacrifice 
effectiveness  at  its  shrine.  The  rude 
simplicity  of  the  book-shelves,  and  the 
threadbare  exterior  of  many  of  the 
books,  often  jostling  others  in  new  and 
gaudy  livery,  were  a  frequent  matter  of 
comment  among  his  friends,  and,  I  sus- 
pect, of  occasional  gentle  protest  from 
some  of  the  more  aesthetic  members  of 
his  household.  He  once  lent  me  one  of 
these  precious  volumes,  a  copy  of  the 
"  Cid."  When  I  returned  it,  after  read- 
ing it,  I  made  some  remark  about  the 


mixture  of  myth  and  history  in  the 
book  making  it  difficult  to  know  what 
portion  of  it  to  believe.  He  laughed 
heartily,  saying,  "  You  remind  me  of 
the  man  who,  after  reading  '  Gulli- 
ver's Travels,'  said  to  the  friend  who 
had  lent  him  the  book  that  the  work 
was  one  of  great  interest,  but  that  there 
were  some  statements  in  it  to  which  he 
could  hardly  give  credence." 

I  once  met  Hawthorne  at  Emerson's 
house.  I  had  been  invited  to  a  little 
tea-entertainment,  and  Hawthorne,  not 
knowing  that  any  visitors  were  expected, 
had  dropped  in  to  make  a  casual  visit. 
When  I  arrived,  Emerson  told  me  that 
Hawthorne  was  there.  "  But  I  will 
not  tell  him  that  you  are  here,  or  he 
would  run  away  at  once ;  and  I  want  to 
introduce  you."  Presently  Hawthorne 
sauntered  round  the  corner  of  the  house, 
and  was  upon  us  before  he  suspected 
his  danger.  There  was  no  help  for  it 
then,  so  we  were  introduced.  Just  at 
that  moment  some  ladies  came  out  of  the 
house  and  distracted  our  attention  for  a 
few  seconds.  When  we  turned  round, 
Hawthorne  was  gone. 

"  There,"  said  Emerson,  "  I  knew 
how  it  would  be :  he  has  slipped  off. 
The  sight  of  a  stranger  frightens  him 
away  at  once." 

Thoreau  was  often  at  Emerson's 
house,  and  some  others  who  followed, 
more  or  less,  the  same  line  of  thought. 
Of  one  gentleman,  whose  name  I  cannot 
recall,  though  it  is  well  known  in  Boston, 
Emerson  frequently  spoke.  This  gentle- 
man, though  a  scholar  and  a  student, 
preferred  earning  his  living  by  manual 
labor  ;  but  he  ignored  money  ;  he  would 
not  touch  it,  taking  in  payment  only  his 
food  and  lodging,  or  whatever  else  he 
required,  in  kind,  for  his  absolute  neces- 
sities. Once,  when  walking  along  some 
road  in  a  part  of  the  country  strange  to 
him,  he  came  to  a  bridge  where  they 
demanded  a  toll  of  two  cents.  He  told 
them  that  he  never  used  money,  and  re- 
ceived the  assurance  that  under  those 
circumstances  he  could  not  go  across. 
"  I  will  work  for  you  if  you  will  let  me 
use  your  bridge,"  proposed  the  philoso- 
pher, and  he  did  work  half  a  day  in  the 
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hay-field,  and  then  quietly  walked  over, 
and  went  on  his  way  contented.  At  one 
time  he  worked  for  his  board  in  Emer- 
son's garden.  The  hired  Irishman,  who 
was  employed  in  the  same  way,  took  him 
to  be  some  kind  of  tramp,  and  was  dis- 
posed to  be  familiar  ;  but  his  astonish- 
ment was  unbounded,  when  the  dinner- 
hour  arrived,  to  see  him  walk  into  the 
dining-room  and  sit  down  with  the 
family. 

Thoreau,  as  we  all  know,  did  some- 
what the  same  sort  of  thing,  but  he 
took  money  in  payment  for  his  labor. 
When  he  found  himself  in  need  of  a 
few  dollars  he  would  seek  a  job  of  work, 
—  whitewashing  a  house,  or  splitting 
wood, — and  when  he  had  earned  the  re- 
quired sum  would  go  back  to  his  books. 

Emerson  often  expressed  surprise  at 
the  fact  that  most  people  in  making  for 
themselves  a  home  seemed  to  think  last 
of  that  of  which  they  ought  to  think 
first.  "  They  will  build  their  houses 
with  infinite  care,  seeing  to  the  heating, 
lighting,  supply  of  water,  postal,  rail- 
way, school,  and  church  facilities ;  but 
of  their  society,  their  companionship, 
the  very  thing  they  should  think  of  first, 
they  never  think  at  all." 

He  believed  that  old  people  were  often 
mischievous  and  generally  childish,  and 
that  they  should  be  restrained  like  chil- 
dren. Quoting  some  one  else,  he  used 
to  say,  "  When  I  grow  old,  rule  me." 

As  I  said  before,  his  mind  was  most 
hospitable  to  humor.  I  remember  his 
delight  with  Sydney  Smith's  memoirs, 
and  the  gusto  with  which  he  would  re- 
peat many  of  the  witticisms  in  the  book. 
He  was  not  of  that  cool-blooded  class 
who  affect  to  think  that  a  story  once 
told  should  never  be  alluded  to  again, 
that  it  should  be  cast  out  into  utter 
darkness,  never  more  to  touch  the 
tongue  or  ring  the  ear  again :  no, 
when  a  story  was  good  he  grew  to  love 
it,  and  liked  to  fondle  it  and  enjoy  its 
company  again  and  again.  Dull  men 
actiiDg  on  this  principle  are  liable  to  be- 
come bores,  but  Emerson  was  too  strong 
to  fear  anything  of  that  sort. 

One  day,  when  I  was  calling  upon 
Emerson,  he  drew  my  attention  to  an 


unbound  volume  of  poems  he  had  just 
received  from  New  York,  over  which 
he  was  in  raptures.  It  was  called 
"  Leaves  of  Grass,"  by  Walt  Whitman. 
"  I  have  just  written  off  post-haste  to 
thank  him,"  he  said.  "It  is  really  a 
most  wonderful  production,  and  gives 
promise  of  the  greatest  things,  and  if, 
as  he  says,  it  is  his  first  writing,  seems 
almost  incredible.  He  must  have  taken 
a  long  run  to  make  such  a  jump  as  this.'' 

He  read  me  some  passages,  raising 
his  eyebrows  here  and  there,  remarking 
that  it  was  hardly  a  book  for  the  semi- 
nary or  parlor  table.  Shortly  after  this 
I  went  off  to  the  Wachusett  Mountain, 
where  I  remained  two  months.  On  my 
return  to  Concord  I  again  met  Emerson, 
who  was  still  enthusiastic  over  "  Leaves 
of  Grass."  "  I  wrote  at  once,"  he  said,  "  a 
letter  to  the  author,  congratulating  him." 

"  Yes,"  I  replied,  "  I  read  it." 

"How?  when?  Have  you  been  to 
New  York?" 

"  No ;  I  read  it  in  the  New  York 
'Tribune.'" 

"  In  the  New  York  '  Tribune'  ?  No, 
no !  impossible !  he  cannot  have  pub- 
lished it !"  he  exclaimed,  with  much 
surprise.  I  assured  him  that  I  had  read 
it  a  few  weeks  before  in  that  paper. 

"  Dear !  dear  !"  he  muttered,  "  that 
was  very  wrong,  very  wrong  indeed. 
That  was  merely  a  private  letter  of  con- 
gratulation. Had  I  intended  it  for  pub- 
lication I  should  have  enlarged  the  hut 
very  much, — enlarged  the  hut,^^  repeat- 
ing "  enlarged  the  6?t^"  twice  and 
biting  the  "  hut'^  oflF  with  his  lips,  and 
for  a  moment  looking  thoughtfully  out 
of  the  window.  Then  he  continued  his 
talk  about  the  book,  the  impression  it 
had  made  on  men's  minds,  the  future  of 
the  author,  etc.  This  led  him  to  speak 
of  a  little  incident  which  occurred  to 
him  in  Boston.  He  was  calling  at  a 
friend's  house  where  there  were  a  num- 
ber of  ladies  present,  when  a  staid  and 
dignified  divine  was  announced.  After 
the  first  greetings,  the  reverend  gentle- 
man approached  the  centre-table  and 
took  up  a  book  which  was  lying  on  it. 
This  proved  to  be  "  Leaves  of  Grass." 

"  Ah !"     exclaimed    the    gentleman, 
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"  '  Leaves  of  Grass ' !  I  have  heard  this 
often  spoken  of,  but  never  before  met 
with  a  copy."  And  he  forthwith  began 
declaiming  passages  from  it  in  a  loud 
and  sonorous  voice,  yet  with  all  the  in- 
genuous simplicity  of  a  Bishop  Heber, 
— awful,  horrific  things,  fit  only  to  be 
whispered  in  the  most  secret  recesses  of 
the  cloister  or  the  closet.  Hints  were 
of  no  avail,  and  the  situation  became  most 
embarrassing  before  they  could  convince 
him  that "  Leaves  of  Grass"  was  not  a 
book  to  read  aloud  before  a  party  of  ladies. 


Emerson  had  a  most  benign  manner, 
and  a  most  sweet,  wholesome  nature. 
His  instincts  helped  his  principles,  and 
his  principles  helped  his  instincts,  to 
make  him  a  good  man  in  the  best  sense 
of  the  word.  Still,  I  fancy  he  was  ca- 
pable of  being  stern,  and  even  petulant, 
at  times ;  but  on  these  points  I  have  no 
positive  evidence,  and  only  base  my 
conjecture  on  an  occasional  look  or 
gesture  I  observed  in  his  demeanor 
toward  men. 

Frank  Bellew. 


AT    THE    PRINCESS    IDA'S. 


IT'S  of  no  use,  Mr.  Marshall,"  said 
Mrs.  Jervis,  as  she  sat  with  her 
court  around  her  at  five-o'clock  tea. 
"  Bab  Harley  is  a  perfect  little — what 
shall  I  say  ? — misogamist,  or  misanthro- 
pist." 

"  Perfect  enough,  and  little  enough," 
said  the  young  man  addressed,  one  of 
the  "  feeble  folk,"  pausing  to  taste  his 
stick  awhile.  "  As  for  the  big  word,  I 
give  it  up,"  he  continued,  when  he  had 
enough  of  the  stick.  "  But  she  hates 
men,  you  know,  and  she  denounces 
marriage — " 

"  Denounces  marriage  !"  said  Colonel 
Bodine  severely. 

"  Cold  shoulder,  contumelious  lip,  you 
know,  and  all  that." 

"  Most  young  women  have  something 
of  the  sort  to  say,  I  observe,"  said  the 
colonel,  with  contemptuous  dismissal. 

"  Bememberingtheir  mothers,"  laughed 
Mrs.  Jervis. 

"  But  in  the  end  they  gravitate  to 
their  destiny,"  he  said,  "  as  two  water- 
drops  roll  into  one.  And  it  would  be 
a  weak  husband  who  could  not  put  a 
stop  to  the  thing  then,"  with  profound 
scorn  in  his  cold  voice. 

"  I  don't  know  why  it  is,"  said  Mrs. 
Jervis,  "  but  you  always  make  me  re- 
member, Colonel  Bodine,  that  in  a  part 


of  the  Russian  marriage-service  a  knout 
is  given  to  the  bridegroom." 

"  Possibly  because  I  should  use  it, — 
on  occasion,"  said  the  colonel. 

"He  had  best  not  let  Bab  Harley 
hear  him,  Mr.  Julian  ?"  asked  Mrs. 
Jervis,  settling  her  cushions.  But  that 
gentleman,  catching  sight,  at  the  moment, 
of  his  attitude  in  the  Psyche  glass,  was 
too  absorbed  to  answer. 

"  I  don't  know  why  not,"  said  the 
colonel  proudly.  "  I  must  have  the 
courage  of  my  convictions.  And  I 
should  decline  to  marry  the  woman  who 
refused  me  absolute  mastery." 

Perhaps  he  said  it  the  more  boldly 
that  he  suspected  the  balance  of  Bab 
Harley's  affections  was  just  inclining 
his  way. 

"  I  haven't  any  such  courage,"  said 
young  Marshall.  "  There's  too  much 
risk  for  so  precious  a  parcel." 

"  Item,  two  brown  eyes  like  moons," 
said  Mr.  Julian.  "  Olivia  herself  had 
no  better.  Item,  a  rosy  blush  ;  item,  a 
mouth  like  a  cleft  cherry — " 

"  Item,  a  half-million  dollars,"  inter- 
polated the  sardonic  colonel. 

"  By  George,  you  know,"  said  young 
Marshall,  "  money  is  all  very  well,  you 
know.  But,  as  it's  among  friends,  and 
no  secret  anyway,  I  don't  mind  saying 
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I  wish  Bab  Harley  wasn't  worth  a  cent, 
— that  is,  if  I  had  anything  to  take 
care  of  her  with,  you  know.  She  might 
do  better  for  herself,  but  she'd  never 
have  another  husband  love  her  half  so 
well !" 

jMrs.  Jervis  laughed  at  the  implied 
plurality  of  husbands,  while  the  colonel 
measured  him  with  his  disdainful  glance. 


not   disagreeable    to 


It    was,    however. 

Colonel  Bodine  that  his  future  wife 
should  be  something  desirable  and  un- 
attainable, so  far  as  others  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  that  Bab  Harley,  with  her 
half-million,  was  to  be  his  future  wife, 
did  not  admit  a  doubt.  Not  that  the 
half-million  counted  especially  ;  yet  two 
half-millions,  put  together,  very  com- 
fortably swelled  one's  income  and  en- 
larged one's  style  of  living.  As  he 
glanced  up,  he  met  Julian's  eye  fixed 
with  a  smile  which  spoke  distinctly  of 
the  idle  folly  that  presumed  Bab  Har- 
ley would  look  at  any  other  than  the 
possessor  of  such  a  mould  as  Julian's, — 
perfect  in  outline  and  tint,  a  manly 
beauty  that  men  turned  to  see  again, 
while  women  long  remembered  the 
darkness  of  the  drooping-lidded  eye, 
and  the  smile  melancholy  as  if  with 
past  passion. 

"  By  George,  you  know,"  said  Mar- 
shall, "  if  she  didn't  despise  men  so,  a 
fellow  might  have  a  chance.  But  there, 
— bless  my  heart !   I  have  an  idea  !" 

"  You  ?"  said  the  colonel.  "  An  idea?" 
And  at  that  moment  Mr.  Jervis  joined 
them. 

"  Just  in  time !"  cried  that  gay  and 
gallant  gentleman.  "  My  love,  what  do 
you  say  to  a  theatre-party  ?  My  party. 
And  I  invite  the  girls.     My  girls." 

"  Then  I  hope,"  cried  a  clear  voice,  as 
the  portihre  lifted,  "  that  Bab  Harley  is 
one  of  them  !"  And  a  ray  of  sunshine 
seemed  to  have  fallen  over  the  dim 
room,  as  she  fluttered  in  with  all  her 
pretty  colors. 

"  Bab  Harley  first  of  all,"  answered 
Mr.  Jervis.  "  Should  we  have  tea 
without  toast,  —  the  reigning  toast  ? 
And  then  Kate  Macaulay,  and  Amy 
Emmons,  and — " 

"  Oh,    don't    mind    me,"    said     Mrs. 


Jervis,  with  a  laugh,  but  snapping  her 
fan  together  so  that  one  heard  it.  "  At 
any  rate,  there  is  safety  in  a  multi- 
tude of  counsel."  But  she  kissed  Bab 
heartily ;  they  understood  each  other. 

"  But  you  know,"  said  Bab,  finishing 
her  greetings  of  those  she  saw,  "  I  can't 
go  anywhere  without  Aunt  and  Uncle 
Wardell.  They  are  down  in  the  carriage 
now.  It's  abominable  !  Because  I'm  a 
woman,  and  a  little  woman,  and  so  must 
be  taken  care  of !  I  ask  them  if  they 
think  anybody  wants  to  eat  me." 

"  And  Uncle  Wardell  replies,  I  am 
sure,  that  you  look  good  enough  to  eat," 
said  Mr.  Jervis. 

"How  did  you  know  that?"  she  said, 
laughing  and  blushing  again.  "  How- 
ever, Uncle  Wardell  has  just  invented  a 
new  sauce,  and  his  head  is  too  full  of  it 
to  let  him  go  anywhere.  Ah !  how  do 
you  do,  Mr.  Marshall  ?" 

Poor  Mr.  Marshall,  who  had  seen  a 
faint  opportunity  for  a  joke  in  the  jux- 
taposition of  the  head  and  the  sauce, 
and  was  striving  to  work  it  out  in  what 
answered  for  his  mind,  was  so  overcome 
by  the  recognition  that  he  could  only 
stammer  and  repeat  his  own  name,  and 
then  retire  equally  overcome  with  vexa- 
tion to  think  he  could  have  died  for 
this  radiant  being  and  yet  could  not 
say  good-afternoon  to  her  properly. 

"  The  very  thing,"  said  Mr.  Jervis. 
"  He's  to  make  his  sauce  here,  after  the 
play,  and  he  has  stipulated  for  canvas- 
back  and  terrapin,  and  he  is  to  bring 
round  some  mushrooms  raised  in  his  own 
cellar—" 

"  Wasn't  there  some  cardinal  or  other 
who  came  to  an  untimely  end  from  eat- 
ing them  ?  If  Uncle  Wardell  should, 
one  day,  I  could  put  my  head  out- 
doors without  a  couple  of  chaperons," 
she  said  mischievously. 

"  Bab  Harley  !  You  naughty  girl !" 
cried  Mrs.  Jervis. 

"  Yes,  I  know  it's  naughty,  —  but 
it's  nice,"  said  the  spoiled  beauty. 
"  Oh,  I  suppose  the  chaperonage  is  all 
well  enough, — when  it  stays  down- 
stairs in  the  carriage,"  with  a  gay  glance 
about  her.  "  Yet  you  know  it  isn't 
American  !     But,  dear  Mrs.  Jervis,  when 
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one  hears  of  nothing  but  new  dishes 
and  fault-jfinding  because  one  doesn't 
care  about  them,  and  lectures  on  one's 
unseemly  behavior  generally — "  And 
she  shrugged  her  shoulders  and  arched 
her  eyebrows  like  a  little  actress.  "  If 
dear  Uncle  Wardell  should — eat  too 
many  mushrooms,  I  should  join  the 
first  travelling  Woman's  Rights  Com- 
pany that  I  fell  in  with !  No,  I  can't 
sit  down  :    they  told  me  not  to." 

"  It's  a  comfort,  Bab,  that  you  never 
mean  half  you  say,"  said  Mrs.  Jervis. 

"  No  ;  I  suppose  I  do  love  the  dear 
old  soul,  you  know,  after  all.  Of  course 
I  do  !  I  ought  to.  I'm  so  much  trouble 
to  him  !" 

"  One  forgives  a  great  deal  to  the 
speech  that  falls  from  ruby  lips,"  said 
Colonel  Bodine  gravely,  taking  the  roses 
from  her  hand: 

"  No,  no,"  she  said,  as  his  fingers 
were  selecting  one  from  the  group, 
"  those  are  Mrs.  Jervis's.  If  you  want 
a  flower,  this  will  have  to  do."  And  she 
unpinned  the  bunch  of  violets  at  her 
throat. 

"Are  you  so  open-handed  with  all?" 
he  said,  in  that  tone  of  his  which  never 
went  beyond  the  ear  it  was  meant  for. 
"  I  like  to  ask  for  my  flowers."  The 
violets  fell  to  the  floor:  it  was  Mr. 
Marshall  who  picked  them  up  and 
pressed  them  to  his  lips  unseen  and  hid 
them  in  his  breast.  But  Colonel  Bo- 
dine had  his  rose. 

"  It  seems  to  me,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  like  to  take  without  asking  ! — And 
when  is  the  play  to  be,  Mr.  Jervis?" 

"  Thursday  night,  shall  it  be,  my 
love?"  answered  Mr.  Jervis,  turning  to 
his  wife. 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  me,"  said  the  lady. 
"  It  is  entirely  your  own  afiair,  you 
know.  I  shall  be  gratified  if  I  am  in- 
cluded." 

"  Very  well,  then ;  Thursday  night. 
You  dine  here,  of  course, — the  colonel, 
Julian,  Mr.  Marshall,  all  of  us." 

There  was  a  doubtful  murmur  of 
thanks  in  the  room,  as  if  each  man 
would  have  liked  it  better  had  the  others 
been  left  out.  And  then  a  maid  came 
to  light  the  candles. 


"We  all  ought  to  go  now,  at  any 
rate,"  said  Julian ;  and,  turning  to  the 
piano,  he  sang  the  lovely  air,  "  When 
day  is  fading,"  using  his  own  for  the 
forgotten  words.  "  The  Princess  Ida,  I 
suppose  it  is  ?"  he  said,  rising.  "  Well, 
that  is  the  flavor  of  it." 

"  The  play  ?"  said  Mr.  Jervis.  "  Oh, 
the  Princess  Ida,  to  be  sure.  Beally, 
Julian,  you  do  that  sort  of  thing  well. 
I  suppose  a  poet  always  does  that  sort  of 
thing  well.  Diff"erent  atmosphere,  you 
poets  and  men  of  music  walk  in,  from 
that  which  Marshall  and  I  have  to  put 
up  with.     Yes,  the  Princess." 

"  Oh,  how  delightful !"  exclaimed 
Bab.  "  '  The  Princess'  —  Tennyson's 
'  Princess' — is  the  one  book  of  my  love ! 
I  have  it  in  white  vellum.  I  should  like 
it  in  a  binding  of  precious  stones  !" 

Colonel  Bodine  looked  about  him  a 
moment,  as  if  satisfied  that  he  was  the 
only  man  there  who  could  give  her  such 
a  copy. 

"  And  how  ennobling,  how  inspiring 
it  must  be  set  to  music !"  she  cried. 
"  Was  that  air  from  it,  Mr.  Julian,  did 
you  say  ?  It  is  charming.  You  must 
bring  the  music  and  let  us  practise  it 
together.  You  must  love  the  '  Princess' 
as  much  as  I  do, — or  more,  because  you 
might  have  written  it  yourself  if  Tenny- 
son hadn't !  What  a  play  it  must  be  !" 
she  ran  on,  before  he  could  make  his 
protest  heard.  "  Can't  you  see  it  now, 
— the  garden,  where  one  hears  the 
chimes  of  clocks  like  silver  hammers  on 
silver  anvils,  answering  one  another ;  the 
stir  of  fountains  showering  up  and  down, 
you  remember,  in  meshes  of  the  jasmine 
and  the  rose ;  the  pealing  nightingale, 
'  rapt  in  her  song,  and  careless  of  the 
snare,' — the  music  all  in  it  beforehand, 
and  just  waiting  to  be  brought  out?" 

"  There's  the  book  on  the  table  beside 
you,  Bab,"  said  Mrs.  Jervis. 

"  Is  it  ?  Ah,  now,"  as  she  opened 
it,  "  see  the  scenes  we  shall  have,  Mr. 
Julian.  There  is  the  hall,  with  the  cold 
white  statues, — the  live  women  struck  to 
stone  : 

'She 
That  taught  the  Sabine  how  to  rule,  and  she, 
The  foundress  of  the  Babylonian  wall, 
The  Carian  Artemisia,  strong  in  war. 
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The  Rhodope  that  built  the  pyramid, 
Clelia,  Cornelia,  with  the  Palmyrene 
That  fought  Aurclian,  and  the  Roman  brows 
Of  Agrippina,* " 

read  Bab.  "  Or  that  chapel-scene,"  she 
went  on,  fluttering  the  leaves, — 

"  '  Six  hundred  maidens,  clad  in  purest  white, 
Before  two  streams  of  light  from  wall  to  wall, 
While  the  great  organ  almost  burst  his  pipes 
Uroaning  for  power,  and  rolling  through  the 

court 
A  low,  melodious  thunder  to  the  sound 
Of  solemn  psalms  and  silver  litanies, 
The  work  of  Ida,  to  call  down  from  heaven 
A  blessing  on  her  labors  for  the  world,' — 

more  music  made  to  one's  hand.  Then 
that  later  scene  of  fright  and  tumult, 
where 

'  From  the  illumined  hall 
Long  lanes  of  splendor  slanted  o'er  a  press 
Of  snowy  shoulders,  thick  as  herded  ewes, 
And  rainbow   robes,   and    gems,  and  gem-like 

eyes. 
And  gold,  and  golden  beads ;  they  to  and  fro 
Fluctuated  as  flowers  in  storm  : 

.  .  .  High  above  them  stood 
The  placid  marble  Muses,  looking  peace,' — 

that  hall  where  afterward  the  descending 
day  shot  a  flying  glory  out  of  brass  and 
steel.     You  recollect? — 

'  That  o'er   the   statues   leaped    from   head   to 

head, 
Now  fired  an  angry  Pallas  on  the  helm, 
Now  set  a  wrathful  Dian's  moon  on  flame.' 

And  the  tourney,  too,"  continued  Bab, 
as  she  still  turned  the  leaves,  "  on  that 
field  just  under  the  palace  front, — 

'  Alive  with  fluttering  scarfs  and  ladies'  eyes; 
And  highest  among  the  statues,  statue-like, 
Between  a  cymballed  Miriam  and  a  Jael 
With  Psyche's  babe,  was  Ida  watching  us, 
A  single  band  of  gold  about  her  hair. 
Like  a  saint's  glory  up  in  heaven,' 

And  the  people  with  it,  too,"  Bab  went 
on,  as  they  listened,  rather  amazed,  yet 
pleased  by  her  enthusiasm, — it  was  Bab's 
enthusiasm  that  won  her  half  her  lovers, 
— "  the  violet  -  hooded  doctors.  Psyche 
with  the  starry  babe,  Melissa  in  her 
college  gown  that  '  clad  her  like  an 
April  dafi-odilly.'  " 

"  Fancy,"  said  Mr.  Julian,  "  a  yellow 
silk  academic  robe,  a  whole  robe  of 
yellow, — that  color  of  all  light  and  lux- 
ury ! 


'And  all  her  thoughts  as /air  within  her  eyes. 
As  bottom  agates  seem  to  rise  and  float 
In  crystal  currents  of  clear  morning  seas.' 

I  have  seen  such  eyes  !"  And  he  was 
looking  at  hers. 

"  Then,  too,  the  brothers,"  said  Bab, 
not  heeding,  "  like  the  three  stars,  it 
says,  in  Orion's  belt, — 

*  That  glitter,  burnished  by  the  frosty  dark  ; 
And  as  the  fiery  Sirius  alters  hue. 
And  bickers  into  red  and  emerald,  shone 
Their  morions,  washed  with  morning;' 

and  then  the  little  king,  with  his  smile 
that 

'  Like  a  wrinkling  wind 
On  glassy  water  drave  his  cheek  in  lines ;' 

and  the  princess  herself,  great  white 
soul !  with  her  tame  leopard-cats, — 

'  Where  she  sat 
High  in  the  hall ;  above  her  drooped  a  lamp. 
And  made  the  single  jewel  on  her  brow 
Burn  like  the  mystic  fire  on  a  mast-head 
Prophet  of  storm  ;  a  handmaid  on  each  side 
Bowed  toward  her,  combing  out  her  long  black 

hair, 
Damp   from  the  river ;    and  close  behind  her 

stood 
Eight  daughters  of  the  plough,  stronger  than 

men. 
Huge  women,  blowzed  with  health,  and  wind, 

and  rain, 
And  labor.' 

And  the  lesson  of  it  all !"  cried  Bab, 
— "  the  lesson  that  > 

'  The   woman's   cause   is   man's ;    they  rise  or 

sink 
Together,  dwarfed  or  god-like,  bond  or  free.'  " 

And  she  turned  another  leaf : 

"  '  Either  sex  alone 
Is  half  itself,  and  in  true  marriage  lies 
Nor  equal  nor  unequal.' 

And  see  what  it  all  means  for  woman, — 
the  learning,  the  lifting, — 

'  Till  at  the  last  she  set  herself  to  man. 
Like  perfect  music  unto  noble  words. 

*         iff         *         *         *         *         * 

Then  reign  the  world's  great  bridals,  chaste  and 

calm. 
Then    springs    the    crowning    race    of    human 

kind!'" 

And  she  shut  the  book  triumphantly. 
"  Oh,  Mr.  Jervis !"  she  cried,  "  how 
perfectly  lovely  of  you  to  take  us  to  this 
play  1      Uncle  and  Aunt  Wardell  never 
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go  to  the  play  unless  they're  invited, 
with  a  supper  afterward,  everybody 
knows.  And  how  lovely,"  she  ex- 
claimed, clasping  her  hands,  "  how  too 
utterly  lovely  of  those  men  of  genius  to 
make  a  play  that  shall  attract  millions, 
with  music  and  color  and  wit,  and  do  so 
much  to  help  women  into  freedom, — the 
greater  part  of  them  still  making  '  bricks 
in  Egypt' !  Well,  here  is  one  woman, 
you  see,  who  has  made  quite  an  address. 
I  know  you  don't  approve  of  it,  Colonel 
Bodine,  by  your  face.  There,  I  must 
run  along. — I  want  you  all  to  bear  wit- 
ness that  I  haven't  sat  down. — Are  you 
going  to  see  me  to  the  carriage,  Mr. 
Jervis  ?  Full  dress,  I  suppose  ?  Oh, 
it  is  just  bliss  !" 

"  The  poor  little  enthusiast !"  said 
Mrs.  Jervis,  as  they  still  heard  her  gay 
voice.  "  She  is  so  about  everything. 
And  she  has  no  idea  it  is  a  burlesque." 

"It  would  as  soon  occur  to  her  to 
burlesque  my  '  Ode  to  Morning,'  or  any 
sacred  thing,"  said  Mr.  Julian. 

"  We  should  have  told  her,"  said  lit- 
tle Marshall.  "  It  will  be  too  disap- 
pointing." 

"  It  will  be  a  healthy  disillusion," 
said  Colonel  Bodine.  "  It  will  do  her 
good.  She  will  have  to  laugh  at  her 
high-flown  folly.  By  the  way,  Mar- 
shall, I  thought  you  had  an  idea — " 

"  So  I  had,"  said  the  other,  imper- 
vious to  sarcasm.  "  But  Mr.  Jervis  an- 
ticipated me.  It  was  for  this  theatre- 
party.  But  I  never  would  have  done  it 
if  I  had  thought  it  was  going  to  give 
a  moment's  pain  to  her." 

"  We  lose  our  ideals  soon  enough," 
said  Mrs.  Jervis,  perhaps  with  some 
meaning  in  her  tone. 

And  then  Mr.  Jervis  came  back,  and 
the  house  rose. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Barbara,"  said  her 
aunt,  a  night  or  two  afterward,  as  they 
made  ready  in  the  drawing-room  for  the 
customary  game  of  cards  with  her  uncle, 
before  he  came  in  from  his  conference  with 
the  cook, — the  pumpkins  that  had  come 
from  New  Orleans  packed  in  ice  not 
having  pleased  him  at  all, — "  it  seems 
to  me  that  unless  you  flirt  disgracefully 
when  you  are  out  of  my  sight, — and  I'm 


sure  I  try  to  prevent  your  being  out  of 
my  sight,  your  uncle  makes  such  a  fuss 
about  it,  and  I  couldn't  climb  all  those 
stairs  at  Mrs.  Jervis's  the  other  day, 
and  for  you,  after  staying  so  long,  for 
you  to  come  down  to  the  carriage  with 
Mr.  Jervis, — a  married  man  !"  And 
here  the  good  lady  paused  to  take  breath 
and  find  out  where  she  was.  "  Oh  !" 
she  said,  gathering  herself.  "  It  seems 
to  me  that  unless  you  flirt  openly  you 
never  could  have  had  three  proposals 
for  your  hand  made  to  your  uncle  in 
one  day." 

"  Three !"  said  Bab,  with  interest. 
"  Who  are  they,  the  proposers  ?  If 
any  one  of  them  should  be  one  with 
whom  I  could  take  refuge  from  eternal 
chaperonage  and —  All  Uncle  Wardell's 
talk  is  table-talk,  isn't  it  ?" 

"  You  should  be  ashamed,  Bab,"  said 
her  aunt,  with  a  contradictory  smile. 
"  And  now  tell  me  what  you  mean. 
There  is  little  Mr.  Marshall  writes  your 
uncle  a  distracted  letter  :  he  hasn't  a 
cent  to  bless  himself  with,  and  says 
so—" 

"  Poor  soul !  But  he  is  so  good- 
natured.  His  wife  —  providing  she 
could  be  his  wife  —  would  have  her 
own  way.  But  you  detest  uxorious 
husbands,  you  know,"  looking  in  the 
glass  a  moment,  and  thinking  which  was 
really  worse,  that  sort  or  Uncle  War- 
dell's sort. 

"  Then  there's  that  Mr.  Julian,"  re- 
sumed the  dowager.  "  I  can't  think 
how  he  dares  presume — " 

"  That  superb  creature  !  Why,  I 
never  dreamed —  But  he  admires  him- 
self so  ;  how  can  he  admire  another  ? 
He  is  magnificent, — but,  oh,  a  man  of 
genius !  I  can't  deserve  that !  I 
couldn't  live  up  to  it,  you  know." 

"  Pshaw  !  You  put  me  out  of  pa- 
tience, Bab.  Well,  however  that  may 
be,  your  uncle  is  furious.  He  says  it  is 
shameless  coquetry,  and  he  allows  you 
twenty-four  hours  to  decide  which  one 
you  will  have,  for  he  won't  be  pestered 
by  any  more  of  your  lovers ;  and  I'm 
sure  he  wears  my  life  out  about  it,  any- 
way. These  men,  —  the  creatures!" 
said   Aunt   Wardell,    brightening   with 
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her  brightening  indignation, —  "what 
have  they  to  offer  in  exchange  for  the 
youth,  beauty,  virtue,  health,  wealth, 
culture,  they  ask?  Little  Marshall, — 
an  inanity;  Mr.  Julian,  —  an  empty 
name ;  Colonel  Bodine,  —  a  jeimesse 
epuisee.  Yes ;  Colonel  Bodine.  What 
do  you  say  to  that?" 

•'  I  don't  know,"  the  color  spreading 
over  her  sweet,  foolish  face,  ''  that  I  say 
anything."  But  the  color  stayed  and 
grew  deeper.  "  Do  you  think,  auntie, 
it  would  be  quite — delicate — for  me  to 
go  to  the  theatre-party  to-morrow  with 
these — these  people?"  she  said.  And 
before  her  aunt  could  say  "  Pshaw  !" 
again,  that  deepening  color  drove  Bab 
from  the  room.  But  why  should  this 
young  aspirant  for  the  freedom  of  a  sex 
have  quickened  her  heart-beats  and  red- 
dened her  cheeks  because  she  found 
herself  beloved  by  a  man  who  believed 
in  her  natural  inferiority  and  was  a 
tyrant  to  the  last  fibre  of  his  nature? 

There  never  was  a  lovelier  vision  than 
Bab  Harley,  as  she  floated  along  the 
aisle  with  Mr.  Jervis  and  his  party  the 
next  night,  the  pale  blush  of  rosy  silk 
stiff  with  embroidery  of  gold  and  the  en- 
veloping softness  of  swans'-down  about 
her,  and  her  face  radiant  with  expecta- 
tion. A  hundred  opera-glasses  were 
levelled  at  her,  and  she  stood  the  fire 
well  in  her  unconsciousness.  Colonel 
Bodine,  looking  at  her  and  at  the  house, 
felt  his  dark  face  grow  darker  with 
pride. 

"  Glad,"  said  Uncle  Wardell,  at  her 
side,  "  that  the  overture's  not  to  be  too 
long,  and  hope  there'll  be  no  encores. 
I  am  mightily  afraid  those  canvas-backs 
of  Jervis's  will  be  overdone.  His  cook 
is  an  idiot.  And  of  course  your  aunt 
had  to  forget  to  send  round  the  mush- 
rooms,— she'd  forget  her  head — " 

••  Hush,  hush,  dear,"  whispered  Bab, 
trembling  with  the  excitement  that 
flushed  her  cheek  and  fired  her  lustrous 
eyes. 

"  Miss  Harley,"  murmured  Tom  Mar- 
shall, leaning  forward  from  his  seat  be- 
hind her,  at  one  side  of  Mrs.  Jervis,  for 
they  were  not  in  a  box,  "  I  think  you 
ought  to  know, — I  hope  you  won't  be 


disappointed,  but — if  you  only  read  the 
papers  you  would  know  that  this  is  to 
be  a  burlesque  of  your  Princess." 

"  Oh,  but  you  know  it  is  music  ;  and 
music  lifts  everything  so,  lifts  every- 
thing into  the  ideal,"  she  said  sweetly. 

"  Not  all  music,"  said  Colonel  Bodine 
at  her  other  side. 

"  Not  all,"  said  Bab.  "  Comic  music 
is  the  degradation  of  music." 

"  Delirious  recitative  and  tipsy  tune," 
said  Mr.  Julian,  who  sat  on  the  other 
side  of  Mrs.  Jervis. 

"  But  you  generalize  too  much,  and 
too  imperfectly,"  the  colonel  said  to  her 
in  his  low  tone.  "  You  forget  Mozart's 
musical  jokes  and  Beethoven's  tune- 
fooleries.  It  is  a  fault  you  have,  this 
jumping  at  conclusions." 

Bab  knew  he  ought  not  to  be  aware 
of  any  fault  she  had.  She  turned  on 
him  half  reproachfully  her  great,  beauti- 
ful eyes  like  liquid  stars.  "  Was  ever 
woman  in  this  humor  wooed  ?"  she  said 
to  herself.  And  she  forgot  herself  mo- 
mentarily, wondering  why  it  was  so 
pleasant  to  her  that  this  man  should 
have  observed  her  enough  to  see  her 
faults,  to  care  to  correct  them.  Was 
she  one  of  that  contemptible  kind,  she 
asked,  that  love  a  master  and  caress  the 
hand  that  holds  a  rod  over  them  ? 

There  was  not  enough  to  arrest  her  in 
the  overture  and  hinder  her  from  think- 
ing ;  nor  much,  either,  in  the  prologue, 
the  one  or  two  instants  of  resentment 
which  it  gave  her  being  balanced  by 
her  satisfaction  in  the  confession  that,  al- 
though Arac  and  his  brothers  were  mas- 
culine in  sex,  they  were  not  intelligent ; 
and  she  could  not  imagine  why  she  felt 
so  uncomfortable  and  dared  not  look  at 
Uncle  Wardell  during  the  song  of  the 
"  Disagreeable  Man."  It  was  only  at 
Gama's  description  of  the  university, 
where  "  all  the  animals  she  owns  are 
'  hers,'  "  that  the  nature  of  the  thing 
fully  dawned  upon  her,  to  be  forgotten  for 
the  moment  presently  in  the  trio's  bit  of 
melody.  "  You  are  quite  right,"  she  said, 
turning  round  to  Mr.  Marshall,  when  the 
curtain  fell.  "  It  is  so  trivial, — after 
all  my  heroics  the  other  day.  One  feels 
sadly  bored."     And  she  fell  to  studying 
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her  fan  in  the  midst  of  the  hum  of  talk 
and  amusement,  and  only  heard  Colonel 
Bodine's  murmured  words  for  a  while,  as 
one  hears  the  pleasant  wind  that  soothes 
one  in  a  dream. 

But  when  the  curtain  rose  again  Bab 
had  more  to  interest  her.  She  found 
herself  smarting  at  the  satire,  followed 
by  the  laughter  of  the  audience, — 

For  all  we  know  and  all  we  guess 
We  mutually  impart, — 

although  a  softer  emotion  came  with  the 
aria  of  the  Princess  herself,  and  its 
pretty  scene  of  youthful  fervor,  and  she 
was  still  enjoying  that,  after  it  was  over, 
as  Sordello's  Veronese  enjoyed  their 
hate, — 

Letting  the  silent  luxury  trickle  slow 
About  the  hollows  where  a  heart  should  be, — 

when  her  ear  was  caught  by  the  climax 
of  Ida's  threatening  prophecy, — 

And  you  yourselves 
At  inconvenient  moments  come  undone ; 

and,  not  half  so  vexed  with  the  foolish 
play  as  with  the  people  who  were  pleased 
by  it,  she  was  on  fire  with  indignation, 
which,  mounting  higher  at  Cyril's 

Repudiate  the  tyrant 
Known  as  man — known  as  man  ; 
They  mock  at  him  and  flout  him. 
For  they  do  not  care  about  him. 
And  they  mean  to  do  without  him, 
If  they  can — if  they  can  ! — 

made  her  grasp  her  fan  tightly  enough 
to  break  it,  and  wish  to  heaven  they 
could ! 

It  was  with  an  angry  shame  that  she 
looked  and  listened  as  the  scene  went 
on  with  the  induing  of  the  academic 
robes,  the  dance  that  made  her  all  the 
angrier  for  some  beauty  in  its  travesty  of 
women's  dancing,  the  hoodwinking  of  the 
Princess,  until  with  the  delicious  quar- 
tette, "  The  world  is  but  a  broken  toy," 
she  could  have  cried  from  sorrow  and 
from  vexation  that  people  could  throng 
here  to  applaud  and  laugh  at  what,  ac- 
cording to  her  ideas,  insulted  every 
woman  in  the  place.  "  How  very  little 
it  takes  to  make  men  laugh  !"  she  said. 
"  They  have  been  laughing  at  these  im- 
pudent jokes  ever  since  I  was  born. 
I   should    think    some   of    them    had 


mothers  or  sisters  or  lady-loves  !"  And 
she  did  not  care  who  heard  her.  But 
with  the  Lady  Psyche's  song  of  the 
"  Ape  and  the  Lady,"  discretion  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  Bab  made  a  quick 
motion  to  rise,  but  found  her  draperies 
so  fast  in  Colonel  Bodine's  chair  that  it 
was  useless,  and  she  remained,  although 
quite  pale  with  anger.  Yet  presently, 
when  Melissa's  hand  was  making  free 
with  Florian's  chin,  she  turned  to  her 
uncle,  saying, — 

"  It  is  too  disgusting ! — simply  dis- 
gusting !  I  will  not  stay  another  mo- 
ment and  be  obliged  to  hear  such  stuff!" 

To  her  amazement,  the  man  who  be- 
lieved so  in  chaperonage  and  espionage 
was  shaking  like  a  mould  of  jelly  with 
his  cachinnation.  "  My  child !  My 
child  !"  he  gurgled.  "  It — it  is  capital ! 
capital !  Don't  make  a  fool  of  yourself, 
Bab  !  Listen,  and  you'll  learn  some- 
thing!" 

."  There  is  a  charming  dance  and  duet 
between  Melissa  and  Lady  Blanche 
coming  now,"  Mr.  Julian  leaned  over  to 
murmur,  seeing  her  discomfiture. 

"  If  you  wish  to  leave.  Miss  Harley," 
whispered  Mr.  Marshall,  "  I  shall  be 
only  too  happy — " 

But  Bab  braced  herself  to  bear  it, 
and  in  her  consciousness  of  outrage  saw 
nothing  whatever  to  laugh  at  for  some 
time,  except  a  half-drowned  prince  and 
princess  coming  out  of  the  water  per- 
fectly dry ;  and  her  thoughts  went 
wandering  far  from  the  play,  only  to  be 
recalled  by  the  sweetness  of  the  con- 
cluding air  of  the  act, — 

Yet  I  will  die  before  I  call 
Myself  his  wife, — 

and,  as  she  caught  the  words,  she  echoed 
them  in  her  determination,  quite  resolved 
on  her  own  course  of  action. 

"  It  seems  to  disturb  you  somewhat," 
said  the  imperious  Colonel  Bodine,  as 
the  orchestra  left  their  seats.  "  Would 
it  do  so  if  it  were  not  faithful  to  fact, 
if  it  did  not  mock  the  action  of  those 
who  contradict  the  statement  that 

Woman  is  the  lesser  man,  and  all  thy  passions, 

matched  with  mine. 
Are  as  moonlight  unto  sunlight,  and  as  water 

unto  wine"  ? 
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And  she  suffered  him  to  talk  on  till  the 
music  began  again,  and  the  thirsty  young 
gentlemen  of  the  audience  returned  to 
disturb,  in  coming,  the  row  they  had  dis- 
turbed in  going. 

But  if  Bab  had  been  insulted  and 
angry  before,  judge  of  her  wrath  now, 
as  the  pretty  Amazons,  in  their  glitter- 
ing armor,  began  to  confess  their  fear, 
with,  "  Please  you  do  not  hurt  us." 
She  maintained  silence,  however,  till  the 
lady  surgeon  refused  to  cut  off  real  live 
arms  and  legs,  and  the  band-mistress 
pleaded  that  the  band  felt  poorly  and 
could  not  come  out  to-day.  "  How 
stupid  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,"  she 
said  then,  "to  miss  such  a  point  as  a 
mouse  running  across  the  scene  !  Uncle," 
she  continued,  with  misleading  softness, 
"  there  have  been  so  many  encores  that 
I  am  sure  that  cook  will  burn  those  birds 
to  a  cinder.  If  you  will  take  me  out — 
I  really  don't  feel  able  to  stay — I  will 
drop  you  at  the  Jervises'  door,  and  go  on 
home.  And  if  you  don't,  I  shall  go 
alone,  for  stay  here  another  moment  I 
shan't  and  won't!"  And  she  gave  her 
cloak  a  ruinous  rip  as  she  brought  it 
round  her  shoulders,  rising  to  her  feet, 
and  whispered  a  quick  good-by  to  Mrs. 
Jervis,  hugging  her  fetters,  bowed  to 
Colonel  Bodine,  and,  before  any  one 
could  help  or  hinder,  was  in  the  open 
air,  with  a  policeman  bawling  for  the 
carriage,  quite  oblivious  of  Uncle  War- 
dell,  with  his  hat  held  high  in  the  air  in 
one  fat  hand,  and  his  coats  over  his 
arm,  still  struggling  past  the  people 
whom  he  was  displacing  with  muttered 
"  Pardons"  on  his  side  and  ill-tempered 
''  Not-at-alls"  on  theirs.  There  were 
occasions  when  Uncle  Wardell  had  to 
obey. 

"It  is  perfectly  disgraceful !"  she 
cried,  when  in  the  carriage,  and  before 
her  uncle  could  get  a  chance  to  explode 
himself.  "  It  is  the  old  argument,  that 
because  women  can't  take  part  in  war 
they  shall  remain  slaves !  Do  the 
women  at  home  who  care  for  men's 
families  in  their  absence  at  camp,  the 
women  in  hospitals,  the  women  holding 
up  men's  hands,  take  no  part  in  war? 
When  women  risk  their  lives  bringing 
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people  into  the  world,  shall  they  risk 
them  again  putting  people  out?  If 
women  can't  be  free  because  they  can't 
go  to  war,  then  don't  have  war !" 

"  What  sort  of  a  young  girl  are  you  ?" 
groaned  Uncle  Wardell  in  horror. 

"  A  commonplace  young  girl, 
A  matter-of-fact  young  girl, 
Perhaps  reprehensible, 
Certainly  sensible, 
Modern — " 

"  Stop  !  stop  !  stop  !"  exclaimed  her 
uncle,  "  or  the  police  will  stop  you  !" 

"There  can't  anything  stop  me!" 
said  Bab.  "  I  looked  round  on  all  of 
you  sitting  there,  you  husbands, — at  Mr. 
Jervis,  who  makes  love  to  half  a  dozen 
girls  at  once,  his  wife  so  wretched  that 
she  amuses  herself  with  half  a  dozen 
youths ;  at  you, — you.  Uncle  Wardell, 
you  who  talk  of  nothing  but  eating  and 
drinking  till  you  make  your  wife's  life  a 
burden  to  her !"  She  stopped  then,  it 
being  high  time,  and  threw  her  arms 
round  his  neck  and  kissed  him,  and  held 
him  in  such  an  embrace,  for  an  instant, 
that  he  struggled  to  get  free,  quite  pur- 
ple in  the  face.  "  I  love  you  just  the 
same,  you  know,"  she  cried.  "  And 
now  for  those  lovers  of  mine  that  you 
said  I  must  answer  in  twenty-four  hours ! 
I  will  answer  now  !  Mr.  Marshall,  who 
would  adore  me,  and  let  me  rule  so 
thoroughly  that  I  should  despise  him. 
Mr.  Julian, — and  have  such  a  rival  in 
his  love  for  himself.  No,  thank  you, 
gentlemen  !  And  Colonel  Bodine, — a 
man  who  despises  women !  He  is  a 
tyrant ;  he  would  have  us  all  back  in 
veils,  and  cramped  feet,  and  harems ; 
he  has—" 

"  He  has  half  a  million  dollars,"  said 
Uncle  Wardell  meekly. 

"  Let  him  keep  them !  He  shan't 
have  me!  I  wouldn't  marry  him  to 
save  his  soul ! — if  he  has  one.  I  never 
will  marry  any  man  till  he  sees  this 
thing  the  way  I  do,  and  I  will  give  all 
my  income  to  educate  girls  in  the  Har- 
vard annex  !  Ah,  here  we  are!  Grood- 
night,  you  dear  old  tormented  uncle.  I 
hope  the  ducks  will  be  all  right,  and 
just  enough  garlic  in  the  salad.  What 
a   glorious   starlight   night! — how    can 
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any  one  think  of  ducks  and  things 
under  such  a  frosty  heaven !  But  I 
will  send  Thomas  round  with  the  mush- 
rooms, if  you  wish,"  said  the  consistent 
damsel,  fast  developing  into  a  small 
tyrant  herself.     "  You  shall  take  aunt 


to  see  Booth  play  in  '  Katharine  and 
Petruchio'  some  night,  and  I  will  cook 
you  a  nice  little  supper  myself." 

"  You  cook   a  supper !"   was  all  the 
reply  she  had. 

Harriet  Prescott  Spofford. 
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THERE  is  an  old  likeness  between 
poems  and  rivers.  Both  flow  on 
musically  through  shadow  and  shine, 
lively  ripple  and  still  deep  bay,  confined 
by  fixed  limits  of  turf  or  metre,  carrying 
more  or  less  of  story  with  them,  and 
picturing  with  more  or  less  exactness 
the  current  of  human  life.  Some  are 
in  the  lyric  vein,  wild  and  rushing,  some 
mighty  and  majestic,  as  epics ;  others 
gloomy  and  "  dour,"  as  dirges,  bright 
and  sparkling  with  myriads  of  side- 
lights, as  in  vers  de  societe,  or  prim, 
priggish,  dreary,  and  didactic.  That 
there  are  no  long  poems  is  a  modern 
saying  generally  accepted  as  true, — the 
idea  being  that  the  long  ones  are  made 
up  of  a  series  of  short  bursts  connected 
by  stagnant  stretches  wherein  the  poetry 
or  the  poet  disappears  only  to  be  recog- 
nized on  emergence.  To  keep  up  the 
analogy,  rivers  too  must  be  defined  as 
being  a  chain  of  waters  that  requires 
to  be  cut  up  into  its  constituent  links. 
This  is  a  convenient  way  of  treating 
them,  and  one  we  here  propose  to  pursue. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  consonant 
with  fact,  nothing  being  more  continu- 
ous, from  its  mountain  source  to  the 
sea-end  of  its  estuary,  than  a  great 
river.  It  is,  however,  more  manageable 
to  the  navigator  and  the  student  of 
history  and  landscape  when  cut  up  into 
segments.  The  normal  length  of  these 
is  determined  by  the  extent  of  a  town, 
the  front  of  an  army,  the  visual  angle 
of  a  sk etcher,  the  space  of  a  reach 
between   two   fords,  the   breadth  of  a 


mountain's  instep,  or  the  rural  home- 
walk  of  a  great  man.  These  dimen- 
sions will  be  found,  roughly  speaking,  to 
fit  well  with  each  other  and  with  the 
section  we  have  selected. 

We  might  have  added  to  the  above- 
mentioned  gauges  of  water-front  the 
elbow-room  of  an  angler.  It  has  a  re- 
markable coincidence  with  them  all. 
The  range  is  just  about  that  which  he 
will  allow  himself.  Not  that  he  will  use 
it  all,  only  he  may.  Ordinarily,  he 
selects  a  fixed  spot,  all  the  piscatory  re- 
sources of  which  he  has  weighed  and 
studied.  Outside  of  this  he  reserves 
others,  with  secondary  claims,  but  possi- 
bly, according  to  the  time  and  season, 
capable  of  rising  into  the  front  rank. 
We  are  in  his  company  at  present.  He 
and  the  farmer  have  become  joint  and 
undisputed  proprietors  of  the  little  do- 
main. 

This  autumn  morning  three  of  us  are 
rolling  down  a  model  turnpike  toward 
Berry's  Ferry,  on  the  Shenandoah ; 
black  bass  the  attractive  force.  One  of 
the  party  is  a  scientific  fisherman  or 
nothing.  To  him,  a  fish  that  is  not 
caught  secundum  art  em  is  not  caught 
at  all.  Snells,  reels,  double  gut,  gray 
hackles,  helgramites,  and  the  like  mys- 
teries are  at  his  fingers'  ends,  around 
his  hat,  and  in  his  pocket.  Results, 
you  would  say,  are  of  less  moment  and 
concern  to  him  than  means.  He  be- 
stows much  more  time  upon  the  busking 
of  his  flies,  the  twisting  of  his  silk  and 
horse-hair  lines,  and  the  catching  of  his 
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live  bait  than  he  does  upon  the  river- 
side work  for  which  all  this  is  prepara- 
tory. Sometimes,  with  all  his  fore- 
thought and  provision,  he  will  be  caught 
unprepared.  One  frosty  morning,  he 
tells  you,  he  had  started  for  this  very 
place,  at  the  uncanny  hour  of  three  in 
the  morning,  in  company  with  a  gallant 
soldier  parson  who,  twenty  years  ago, 
had  been  accustomed,  when  campaigning 
on  the  Rappahannock,  to  break  the  ice 
in  Mine  Run  and  hook  a  luxurious 
breakfast.  Bait  had  been  forgotten,  or 
nearly  so,  and  they  stopped  at  a  stream 
just  out  of  town  and  plunged  in  to 
catch  crawfish.  The  damp  drive  of 
thirteen  miles  was  not  balked  of  its 
reward.  The  crawfish  did  their  work 
well.  At  another  time  he  was  strolling 
alone  along  the  bank  of  the  Great  Caca- 
pon.  It  was  spring,  and  the  birds  and 
blossoms  were  at  their  best.  But  he 
thought  not  of  them.  His  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  stream  below.  The  puz- 
zling lights  of  a  dancing  ripple  bade  him 
pause.     A  common  mortal  would  have 

seen  nothing  there ;   but  X made 

out  distinctly  a  "  fall-fish,"  or  dace,  of 
stupendous  proportions.  Rod  and  line 
were  in  his  hand ;  but  where  was  the 
one  and  only  bait  without  which  it 
were  the  merest  fatuity  to  attempt  the 
capture  of  the  colossus?  Nothing  but 
a  large  grub  of  a  particular  kind,  white 
of  body  and  black  of  head,  would  even 
be  sniffed  at.  To  hunt  up  the  habitat 
of  this  attractive  insect,  in  an  unknown 
region,  was  hopeless  in  the  time  allowed. 
One  of  the  inspirations  of  genius  de- 
scended upon  X .     Turning  upon  a 

velvet  toe,  he  went  quickly  back  to  the 
nearest  farm-house.  BejrKins:  an  inch 
of  bacon-fat,  he  whittled  it  into  a  cylin- 
drical form  and  toasted  one  end.  This 
elegant  substitute  he  dropped  artistically 
in  front  of  the  nose  of  the  big  fish, 
which  had  accommodatingly  kept  in  or 
near  the  same  spot.  The  bait  was  in- 
stantly seized,  and  our  friend,  as  he 
landed  the  twenty-two-incher,  had  the 
satisfaction  of  realizing  that  he  had 
added  one  more  fact  to  the  lore  of  the 
fisherman. 

Our    other    comrade,    Y ,    was. 


though  equally  ardent  and  successful, 
more  practical  and  matter-of-fact  in  his 
methods.  He  cared  nothing  for  fly- 
fishing or  landing-nets.  He  used 
ground-bait,  and  when  he  caught  a  fish 
lifted  him  straight  out  of  the  water. 
His  tackle  almost  always  held.  He 
made  it  to  hold.  Number  three  knows 
nothing  about  the  art.  He  does  not 
want  to  know,  preferring  the  unadulter- 
ated surprise  and  joy  of  landing  a  wholly 
unexpected  fish. 

As  we  approached   the  Shenandoah, 
the  sun  had  lifted  himself  well  clear  of 
the  Blue  Ridge  directly  in  front,  and 
was    looking    down    on    a   scene   well 
worthy  his  attention.     Autumn  was  at 
high  noon,  all  ablaze  in  color,  rich  with 
a  glow  that  was  not  glare.     The  early 
yellow  of  the  walnut  and  hickory  was 
dying  away,  and  the  deeper  tones  had 
sway.      The  scarlet  of  the  sumach,  the 
red  oak,  and  the  Virginia  creeper  stood 
out  from  the  white  oak's  mass  of  sober 
russet,    and    here   and    there  a   cooler 
shadow  was   supplied   by   the  imperial 
purple  of  the  ash.     The  rolling  fields 
were    irregularly    checkered   with    fine 
sward    and  with    red  clay  upon   which 
the  young  wheat  was  beginning  to  sug- 
gest  its   presence.     Their   surface    was 
occasionally  broken  by  seams  of  French- 
gray  limestone,  and  these  ledges  often 
afforded  a  refuge   from    the  plough  to 
shrubbery  of  every  tint,  and    less  fre- 
quently to  large  locust-trees  densely  clad 
with   a  foliage   not    their  own, — trans- 
formed by   the  creeper   into  blood-red 
columns   and    candelabra.-     The    fields, 
each  larger  than  an  average  Massachu- 
setts farm,  fell  from  the  eye  over  slope 
beyond  slope  down  to  the  line  of  vast 
white-armed  sycamores  that  marked  the 
course  of  the  river  and  admitted  little 
glints  of  its  waters.      Immediately  be- 
yond   swelled   the  mountain,   rising    to 
the  height  of  fifteen  hundred  feet,  in  a 
garb  of  unbroken  forest  that  reflected, 
on  a  greatly  multiplied  scale,  but  with  a 
toning  of  ultramarine,   the  tints  of  the 
foreground. 

A  bevy  of  partridges,  the  old  birds 
still  distinguishable  by  superior  size 
from    their    numerous   progeny,    would 
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now  and  then  cross  the  road  in  front  of 
us,  in  no  great  hurry,  as  though  know- 
ing us  to  be  dogless  and  gunless,  but 
rising,  some  of  them,  into  an  impatient 
flutter  in  passing  the  lower  rails  of  the 
fence  and  diving  into  the  stubble.  They 
did  not  startle  the  loitering  bluebird 
that  called  to  his  departed  comrades 
from  the  vine-clad  post ;  but  the  little 
goldfinch  rose  from  a  cloud  of  thistle- 
down and  undulated  away  through  the 
hazy  sunshine.  It  was  lazy-time  with 
the  farmer,  if  he  ever  knows  such  a 
luxury ;  and  the  cosey  homesteads 
seemed  asleep.  Some  of  them  had  been 
disturbed,  however,  for  there  came  along 
a  short  procession,  dusky  but  not  ab- 
original. 

"  Get  out  de  way !"  shouted  a  white- 
headed  African  teamster  to  the  helms- 
man of  an  ox-cart  that  sluggishly  blocked 
the  single  track,  the  long  fodder  droop- 
ing high  over  both  wains ;  "  get  out'n 
de  way  wid  yo'  dam  cows !" 

"  Disenchantment !"  grumbled  X . 

"  Nature,"  said  Y . 

"  Infusion  of  human  interest  into  the 
scene,"  explained  Z . 

"  I  say,  uncle,"  queried  Y 


-,  "  isn't 
it  rather  early  to  be  hauling  in  fodder?" 

"  I  ain't  no  uncle  o'  yourn,"  was  the 
response  from  the  Palinurus  of  the 
horse-team. 

"Disowned,    Y !"    shouted    his 

comrades ;  and  he  went  by  that  title 
for  the  rest  of  the  excursion. 

•'  A  thousand  pardons,  my  venerable 
friend  :  I  forgot  that  none  of  us  have 
colored  uncles  now.  They  all  died 
twenty  years  ago." 

"  Yezza,  maybe,  sa.  Dis  ye'  fodder, 
ye  see,  is  mos'  green,  de  corn  is  oflfen  it, 
and  de  boss  am  gwine  to  put  it  in  a 
hilo." 

"  Shet  up,  you  fool  nigga,"  interposed 
his  bucolic  mate ;  "  you  means  de  silo. 
Wha'  highlow  you  talkin'  'bout?" 

"  All  same  ;  we  cuts  it  up  and  mashes 
it  down,  like  de  Dutch  does  sourkrout. 
It  am  a  improvement  in  farmin'." 

"  More  science,  Disowned.  Let's 
drive  on  and  see  how  it  works  with 
the  bass." 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  substitu- 


tion under  the  wheels  of  the  vehicle  of 
smooth  round  cobble-stones  for  the  com- 
pactly-cemented floor  of  macadamized 
limestone  over  which  it  had  till  now 
been  careering  announced  the  proximity 
of  Berry's  Ferry.  The  water  was  low, 
but  the  ferryman's  occupation  was  not 
gone.  A  timid  minority  of  horsemen 
and  a  large  majority  of  passengers  on 
wheels  still  patronized  him.  The  insti- 
tution was  at  work  as  it  had  been  for  a 
century  and  more,  to  all  appearance  the 
same  large  flat,  guided  by  the  same  rope, 
hung  from  the  same  gigantic  trees,  and 
propelled  by  the  identical  Charon. 

"  Not  the  same  man,  however,"  object- 
ed one  of  the  party,  on  another's  making 
a  remark  to  that  effect.  "  I  recollect  at 
least  one  predecessor  of  the  present  in- 
cumbent,— the  veteran  who  poled  me 
across  with  a  wagon-load  of  ladies  in 
August,  1870.  One  short  month  after, 
the  place  that  knew  him  knew  him  no 
more  forever.  The  place  itself,  in  fact, 
went  with  him.  The  unexampled  flood 
of  that  year  drove  him  to  the  top  of  his 
house  and  carried  him  off"  with  it.  The 
thing  happened  at  dead  of  night :  an 
awful  mittimus  !" 

"  Fancy  a  freshet  in  the  Styx,  and 
Charon  swept  off"!  A  situation,  that, 
full  of  dramatic  capabilities.  One 
wonders  the  Greek  poets  never  took 
hold  of  it.  The  darkness  of  Erebus  in- 
tensified, broken  by  fitful  flashes  of 
supernal  lightning  that  revealed  the 
furious  torrent  tawny  and  roaring  like 
a  Gehenna  of  lions  ;  a  fast-accumulating 
crowd  of  the  sheeted  dead  dammed  up 
on  the  shore,  silent  but  horrible  and 
horrified,  waiting  for  a  conveyance, — an 
anticlimax  to  the  supreme  climax  of 
death.  Fate  even,  which,  according  to 
the  classic  creed,  settled  all  things, 
brought  to  a  nonplus." 

"  The  reign  of  law  stopped  by  rain ; 
mythologic  machinery  broken  down,  as 
inventions  of  that  sort  are  apt  to  break 
down  sooner  or  later." 

"  The  idea  reminds  me  of  a  band  I 
saw  twenty  years  ago  passing  the  river 
at  this  identical  spot,  on  their  way 
literally — many  of  them — to  the  dim 
Their  leader,  Turner 


Plutonian  shore. 
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Ashby,  died  in  battle  at  Cross  Keys  ten 
months  later.  His  face  seemed  to  be 
clouded  already  by  the  shadows  of  the 
future,  like  that  of  Edgar  of  Ravens- 
wood  on  his  way  to  the  Kelpie's  Flood. 
The  river  was  low,  and  the  regiment 
forded  it.  It  was  a  hot  July  day  ;  the 
land  was  possessed  with  drought;  the 
horses  loitered  in  the  refreshing  bath  ; 
and  the  straggling  groups  of  variously 
armed  and  dressed  soldiers  in  and  out 
of  the  water  would  have  supplied  Wou- 
vermans  with  no  end  of  studies.  But 
that  is  all  over.  Low  tide  has  come 
again.  All  is  peaceful.  The  great 
colonial  sycamores  bend  above  the  stream 
as  quietly  as  though  they  had  nothing 
to  remember.  Each  year  has  written 
in  their  cores  its  circular  signature,  but 
nothing  more.  Theirs  is  the  baldest  of 
autograph- album  s . " 

"  Shall  we  blow  the  horn  that  hangs 
from  one  of  them  and  summon  the 
Charon  of  the  day, — the  one  that  has 
not  yet  been  washed  ofiP?" 

"  No ;  let  us  drive  along  this  bank  up 
to  the  Swift  Shoal  Mill.  Plenty  of  boats 
there,  and  plenty  of  shade  all  the  way  ; 
the  road  a  dead  level  and  pure  sand, — 
wet  and  hard  just  now,  but  a  severe  pull 
when  dry." 

The  bottoms,  or  alluvial  flats,  along 
this  part  of  the  Shenandoah's  course  are 
not  so  desirable  to  the  farmer  as  such 
lands  usually  are.  They  are  deposits  of 
sand,  subject  to  almost  annual  overflow ; 
and  the  tiller  of  the  soil  is  never  sure  of 
his  crops,  or  even  of  the  fences  which 
protect  them.  He  constantly  sees  his 
bread  upon  the  waters,  with  next  to  no 
prospect  of  ever  getting  it  back.  Yet 
these  meadows  are  fair  to  look  upon, 
whether  viewed  from  the  bluff"  that 
skirts  them  a  quarter  of  a  mile  back, 
where  the  farm-houses  are  seated,  or 
from  our  path  among  the  pawpaws,  be- 
neath the  mighty  elms  and  sycamores 
and  mossy-cup  oaks.  To  the  left,  we 
look  down  upon  the  tops  of  the  red  wil- 
lows, or  kinnakinnick,  where  the  water 
gleams  through  a  tangle  of  grape-vines, 
clematis,  wild  pink,  and  an  infinity  of 
tall  grasses.  The  cows  which  we  fre- 
quently   overhaul    have     made     paths 


through  the  greenery,  and  become  in- 
visible in  ten  steps  after  surrendering 
the  road.  Indeed,  they  cannot  diverge 
more  than  ten  steps  without  plunging 
into  the  water, — a  conclusion  they  like 
to  reach  in  a  less  abrupt  way,  being 
notoriously  fond  of  baths  and  of  thick- 
ets. 

All  along  this  reach  there  are  points 
where  the  bass  will  bite.  Fishing  from 
the  shore  is  the  practice  of  the  oi  poUoi. 
The  aristocracy  of  the  rod  descend  into 
the  stream  and  meet  their  finny  quarry 
half-way.  Boats,  even,  are  eschewed  by 
the  creme  de  la  creme  of  Waltonians, — 
the  water  being  in  the  best  condition  for 
fly-fishing  when  it  is  best  for  wading, 
when,  after  drought  enough  to  leave  it 
clear,  the  depth  is  almost  everywhere 
from  three  to  four  and  a  half  feet,  and 
one  can  wade  for  miles  without  getting 
deeper,  unless  one  steps  incautiously 
among  the  slippery  cobble-stones  of  all 
sizes  that  pave  the  bottom.  An  aver- 
age width  of  four  hundred  feet  gives 
ample  room  for  whipping  and  playing, 
even  where  this  breadth  is  split  by 
islands.  Badly  as  the  Shenandoah  is 
shaped  for  navigation,  it  seems  to  have 
been  especially  cut  out  for  angling.  At 
the  points  where,  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  it  impinges  against  a  bluff",  it 
hollows  its  bed  into  deep  holes,  highly 
attractive  to  the  fish  in  sultry  and  in 
freezing  weather.  These  summer-  and 
winter-resorts  of  the  scaly  folk  are  most- 
ly under  the  eastern  bank,  where  for 
two  hundred  miles  and  more  the  river 
rubs  against  the  buttresses  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  in  search  of  the  egress  the  Poto- 
mac has  aided  it  in  forcing  at  Harper's 
Ferry.  We  are  bound  for  one  of  them, 
— a  famous  locality  known  as  the  White 
Horse  ;  whether  so  named  from  the  fan- 
cied form  of  the  overhanging  rock  or 
from  a  plunge  over  the  same  performed 
in  days  gone  by  by  some  equine  athlete 
the  records  of  the  region  have  failed  to 
state. 

Leaving  the  team  on  the  hither  shore, 
comfortably  bcgtowed  at  the  old  mill,  we 
enter  a  crazy  flat-bottomed  boat  with 
some  inches  of  water  in  the  bottom. 
This  difficulty,  we  are  assured  by  the 
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proprietor,  will  diminish  when  we  get 
into  the  stream, — why,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand, nor  is  it  necessary  to  do  so, 
the  mystery  resembling  that  of  Charles 
II. 's  philosophers  in  regard  to  the  fish 
that  would  not  when  placed  in  a  full 
vessel  cause  it  to  overflow.  The  merry 
monarch  questioned  the  fact,  with  the 
same  success  as  in  our  case.  However, 
pushing  out  from  beneath  the  crumbling 
timbers  of  the  ruin,  we  skirt  the  long 
ripple  of  the  Swift  Shoal,  and  land  at 
the  outlet  of  a  fussy  little  rivulet  that 
hurries  down  from  the  recesses  of  the 
mountain,  without  suffering  shipwreck 
or  foundering.  Craft  of  which  the  nor- 
mal condition  is  waterlogging  are  inde- 
pendent of  marine  insurance. 

It  is  quite  a  scramble  into  the  saddle 
of  the  White  Horse,  as  well  as  to  reach 
his  stirrup,  and  the  stirrup-cup  is  ap- 
pealed to  for  a  little  succor, — that  is,  by 
the  two  members  of  the  party  who  think 
there  is  special  virtue  in  assistance  of 
that  sort ;  the  third,  whom  we  need  not 
name,  holding  a  modified  theory  on  the 
subject.  At  their  feet  the  water  lies, — 
or  almost  lies,  so  slight  is  the  current, — 
deep  and  dark,  clear  olive  in  color,  with- 
out the  brown  of  peat  or  the  yellow  of 
clay.  It  never  has  the  tinge  of  the 
swamp,  like  the  streams  of  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  tide  -  water,  and  time 
enough  has  elapsed  since  the  last  heavy 
rain  for  the  orange  tawny  to  pass  off. 
The  water  looks  placidly  up  at  us  with 
a  sort  of  lazy  welcome,  as  if  tacitly  in- 
quiring what  it  can  do  for  us,  and  as 
quietly  offering  whatever  treasures  it 
may  possess.  These  treasures,  at  the 
same  time,  are  completely  veiled.  We 
see  nothing  of  them.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  life  below,  but  it  does  not 
manifest  itself.  No  ?  Yes  !  Yonder  is 
an  eloquent  little  momentary  splash,  not 
far  from  the  opposite  bank  of  the  di- 
vided stream,  and  its  rings  on  this  side 
are  widening  toward  us  with  their  mes- 
sage in  manifold.  More  expressive  still 
is  a  nearer  demonstration.  The  appar- 
ently meditative  but  keen  eye  has  been, 
while  sparing  a  corner  for  the  whole 
surface  of  the  stream,  fixed  upon  a  bit 
of  shelving  rock  close  under  foot,  where 


the  depth  for  a  little  distance  is  from  one 
to  three  feet  only.  Certain  shapes,  at 
first  barely  visible  to  the  eye  of  faith, 
soon  become  indubitable  realities.  The 
discoverer  points  them  out,  not  without 
difficulty,  to  his  friends.  The  bass,  he 
says,  are  looking  along  shore  for  the  latest 
flies  of  the  season.  To  him  everything  is 
a  fly,  from  a  grasshopper  to  a  June-bug. 
He  is  convinced  that  the  weakness  of  the 
fish  for  that  diet  has  not  died  away  with 
the  summer.  On  the  contrary,  he  holds 
that  it  has  grOwn  keener  with  scarcity. 
He  will,  accordingly,  see  what  he  can  do 
to  gratify  this  laudable  taste.  The  water 
is  quite  warm.  Science  shall  have  an- 
other chance,  if  the  last  for  the  season. 
Without  waiting  to  see  the  result  of 
more  than  the  first  efforts — which  are 
no  results — of  his  companions  in  the 
line  of  ground-bait,  he  grasps  his  un- 
opened rod  and  plunges  into  the  thicket 
on  his  return  to  the  lower  end  of  the 
rapids.  We  decline  plunging  with  him, 
— the  dry  side  of  the  White  Horse  be- 
ing everyway  more  comfortable  than 
the  wet  side  of  anywhere.  So  now  a 
pair  of  minnows,  and  now  a  pair  of 
crawfish,  anon  one  of  each,  descend  side 
by  side  on  their  mission  of  deceit. 
Then  mussels,  a  good  supply  of  which 
we  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  canoe, 
the  bequest  of  an  unknown  predecessor, 
are  employed,  although  with  little  confi- 
dence, and  with  no  effect  to  justify  that 
little.  A  frog  of  tender  years,  captured 
on  the  way,  has  his  turn.  He,  too,  has 
only  failure  to  report  after  revisiting 
his  native  element.  Yet  the  abstract,  if 
not  the  concrete  and  tangible,  signs  are 
favorable.  The  fish  are  certainly  here, — - 
a  little  scattered,  perhaps,  and  languid 
and  indifferent  for  the  time.  An  epi- 
demic of  biting  may  at  any  moment 
break  out  among  them  and  spread  with 
violence  and  rapidity.  So  it  did,  not  as 
early  as  might  have  been  desirable,  but 
with   a  vigor   that   amply  compensated 

for   the  delay.     Y 's  line  suddenly 

shot  out  with  a  long  wake  behind  it,  the 
drops  glistening  as  they  fell  from  the 
thicker  part  of  it,  and  the  nine-foot 
leader  only  perceptible  by  the  mark  it 
made  in  entering  the  water.     The  wake 
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passes  into  a  graceful  curve,  and  that 
into  others  of  all  forms  and  degrees  of 
abruptness.  The  gentleman  below  has 
abundance  of  room,  and  the  one  above 
need  not  be  chary  of  letting  him  have 
it.  There  is  nothing  to  cut  the  line. 
Our  scaly  friend  has  the  largest  liberty 
in  the  way  of  darting,  diving,  and 
springing.  Let  us  not  deprive  him  of 
his  share  of  the  fun. 

"A  three  -  pounder  at  least,"  says 
Y .  "  We  must  make  him  the  con- 
cession of  a  landing-net.  To  lift  him 
twenty  feet  with  the  hook  were  a  tempt- 
ing of  Providence.  I  shall  not  expose  him 
to  the  peril  of  falling  so  far.  He  might 
hurt  himself.  He  has  made  the  great 
mistake  of  his  life.  Let  us  deal  gently 
with  the  erring." 

Steadily,  but  not  without  occasional 
balks  and  other  signs  of  ''  ugliness,"  the 
victim  is  coaxed  within  reach  of  the 
long-handled  landing-net  and  transferred 
to  terra  firma. 

"  A  fine  fellow,  Y :  deep  from 


chine  to  brisket,  true  black  in  his  mark- 
ings, and  game  from  his  front  teeth  to 
the  last  spine  of  his  back  fin.  Two 
pounds  three  ounces ;  not  what  your 
fancy  painted  him  in  respect  of  avoir- 
dupois, but  a  highly  reasonable  fish.  If 
we  can  class  him  as  an  average  when  we 
have  done  to-day,  we  shall  be  fortunate. 
Which  reminds  me  that  there  are  critical 
symptoms  at  the  far  end  of  my  own 
line." 

Critical  symptoms  don't  last  long 
when  the  bass  are  in  the  humor.  It 
is  touch  and  go  with  them,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  a  touch.  The  fish 
feeds  like  Dr.  Johnson,  as  though  it 
were  his  last  morsel.  His  mind  once 
made  up,  he  pauses  only  to  poise,  darts 
at  his  prey,  and  in  an  instant  all  is  over, 
— with  it  certainly,  and  usually  with 
himself.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  he  is 
self-hooked  ;  so  that  if  you  can  only  get 
him  to  bite,  you  are  master  of  the  situa- 
tion. Only  in  the  spirit  wherewith  he 
springs  at  the  bait,  the  frequently  fierce 
but  hardly  adroit  struggle  he  makes 
when  fast,  and  his  habit  at  times  of  rising 
to  the  fly,  can  he  be  termed  a  game  fish. 
He  haunts  broad  and  deep  waters,  and 


the  prolonged  agony  of  chasing  a  trout 
through  the  hemlock-  and  alder-hung 
intricacies  of  a  mountain-brook  is  not 
reflected  in  bass-fishing.  Trout  them- 
selves, indeed,  may  be  taken  sometimes 
from  the  larger  streams  of  the  moun- 
tains with  the  commonest  ground-bait 
as  tamely  as  suckers.  We  have  often 
taken  the  two  species  side  by  side  from 
the  Youghiogheny,  the  one  with  little 
more  of  the  sensational  than  the  other. 

Given,  therefore,  the  proper  mood 
and  disposition  in  the  fish,  it  is  no  great 
wonder  or  merit  that  the  two  of  us  got 
eighteen  fair  fish  before  noon,  and  were 
able  with  a  good  conscience  to  knock  off 
during  the  warm  and  lazy  hours  when 
nothing  could  be  done.  We  recrossed 
to  the  point  where  our  transportation 
and  commissariat  had  been  left.  There 
we  found  our  scientific  comrade  fast 
asleep,  the  noisy  tail-race  sounding  his 
requiem.  A  judicious  tickling  of  his 
nose  with  a  snood  brought  him  back  to 
the  land  of  consciousness ;  whereupon 
he  came  down  with  great  force  on  the 
folly  of  fly-fishing  in  October.  The 
bass,  he  said,  had  had  a  glut  of  grass- 
hoppers, and  were  unsocial  in  the  ex- 
treme. He  had  done  his  best  to  over- 
come their  bashfulness  and  develop  their 
appetite,  all  in  vain,  and  he  meant  to 
stick  to  bottom-fishing  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  He  had,  however,  suc- 
ceeded in  creating  an  appetite  of  his 
own,  and  would  do  himself  the  honor 
and  his  fellows  the  favor  of  showing 
how  to  barbecue  bass. 

The  process  was  simple  enough, 
materials  were  abundant  at  hand, 
under  foot.  A  fire  of  dry  sticks 
bits  of  fence-rail,  some  large  cobble- 
stones on  top  of  it,  and  the  fish  wrapped 
separately  in  corn-blades  and  covered  in 
the  ashes  among  the  stones,  made  the 
whole  of  it.  The  sauce  was  simplicity 
itself, — black  pepper,  salt,  and  butter. 
The  proposition  of  a  squeeze  of  lemon 
was  hooted  at  by  the  artist.  Fish  that 
needed  sauce,  he  pointed  out,  was  not 
fish  at  all, — only  its  effete  simulacrum. 
He  had  eaten  planked  shad  at  the  fish- 
ing-shores of  Albemarle  Sound,  and  hob- 
nobbed with  the  barefooted   beachmen 
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of  the  same  Old  North  State  on  hog- 
fish  that  had  barely  ceased  to  grunt. 
Earth  had  nothing  more  to  show  him  in 
that  line.  Far  ahead  of  the  Rev.  Syd- 
ney in  independence,  he  had  not  the 
smallest  objection  to  being  twelve  miles 
from  a  lemon. 

X 's  culinary  powers  were  bril- 
liantly vindicated.  It  was  unanimously 
conceded  that,  whatever  failures  he 
might  occasionally  make  as  an  angler, 
his  power  of  manipulating  fish  after 
other  people  had  caught  them  was  be- 
yond challenge.  What  with  the  meal, 
the  smoke,  and  the  siesta,  there  was 
very  little  left  of  the  afternoon,  and  the 
impossibility  of  utilizing  that  remnant 
was  made  apparent  by  "  the  big  drops, 
one  by  one,"  that  heralded  a  heavy  rain 
from  the  darkened  west.  To  make  an 
evening  of  it,  and  after  that  a  night  of 
it,  under  the  warped  but  still  firm  raft- 
ers of  the  old  mill,  was  clearly  on  the 
cards. 

"  Not   a   bad   outlook,    either,"    said 

Y .     "  Nobody  will  rest  to-night  in 

a  grander  chamber  than  we.  If  lofti- 
ness of  ceiling  can  make  a  hall  stately, 
what  hall  statelier  than  ours  ?  In 
some  places  it  runs  up  to  the  comb  of 
the  roof,  above  the  fourth  floor.  Then 
for  width,  we  have  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  building,  say  fifty  feet.  The  length 
is  less  unbroken,  but  it  can  be  traversed 
without  any  ceremonial  of  door-opening 
or  lifting  of  portihres.  For  columns, 
what  marble  more  massive  than  these 
mighty  beams  of  native  oak,  bearing  the 
axe-marks  of  the  woodsmen  of  a  past 
generation  ?  Ventilation  perfect, — all 
ventilation,  in  fact,  the  draughts  from 
all  quarters  neutralizing  each  other. 
Sundry  piles  of  straw  and  broom-corn 
ofi'er  a  not  uninviting  couch.  The  tall 
chimney,  though  slightly  canted,  is  still 
in  working  order,  and  the  fireplace  will 
do  for  the  matutinal  003*60.  Do  we 
need  a  breakfast-table  ?  There  are  four 
of  them  in  a  row,  as  round  as  Arthur's, 
all  of  carven  stone,  ranged  as  they  were 
in  the  busy  period  of  their  existence 
before  the  flood,  and  looking  out  through 
the  stripped  walls  as  though  waiting  for 
the  wheels  that  rest  in  the  swift  water- 


way below  to  put  life  and  mettle  in  them. 
Rather,  there  are  eight,  the  upper  and 
nether  millstones  being  all  in  place.  It 
reminds  one  of  the  Pompeian  baker- 
shops." 

"  No  asses — not  even  Roman  asses, 
whether  of  copper  or  of  flesh  and 
blood — could  turn  these." 

"  Perhaps  not,  X .     A  man  who 

wades  the  river  for  fly-fishing  in  October 
ought  to  know  what  an  ass  can  do." 

"  Hit  him  again,"  says  Z . 

"  No;  his  fish-frying  covers  all  short- 
comings in  his  fly-fishing.  We'll  give 
him  a  receipt  in  full  in  return  for  his 
recipe." 

"  Like  that  exacted  by  Colonel 
O'Donnell  from  Fritz  Leybrandt.  Fritz, 
you  know,  has  the  credit  of  being  in- 
exact in  his  accounts  when  the  error  is 
rather  against  his  customers  than  against 
himself.  The  colonel,  after  paying 
several  bills  which  he  thought  he  had 
settled  already,  exacted  a  final  receipt  in 
these  terms  :  '  Received  thirty  dollars 
in  full  of  all  claims  from  the  birth  of 
Adam  to  the  death  of  the  d — 1.'  Fritz 
solemnly  signed  it." 

"  Many  stories  are  told  of  Fritz, — 
some  of  the  best  of  them  war-stories, 
though  he  never  figured  as  a  warrior. 
His  services  as  an  undertaker  were  en- 
listed by  the  friends  of  a  Northern  officer 
who  fell  in  the  Valley.  He  was  to  send 
the  remains  North,  and,  among  the  means 
of  identifying  them,  he  was  told  that 
the  soldier  had  lost  one  arm.  A  body 
so  marked  was  selected  by  Fritz  and 
duly  shipped.  By  an  early  mail  came  a 
missive  of  somewhat  objurgatory  char- 
acter, explaining  that  a  mistake  had 
been  made,  this  man  having  the  wrong 
arm  missing.  Fritz's  reply  was  prompt 
and  positive.  It  was  the  right  corpse, 
he  insisted.  As  to  its  having  the  right 
arm  cut  ofi"  instead  of  the  left,  that 
amounted  to  nothing.  Left  was  right, 
and  right  left,  according  to  whether  you 
viewed  the  body  from  the  head  down 
or  from  the  foot  up !  I  never  heard  if 
this  ingenious  explanation  proved  satis- 
factory or  not,  but  think  it  likely  that 
the  little  Teuton  made  a  bad  bill  that 
time.     He  was  more  lucky  in  another 
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speculation,  equally  creditable  to  his 
fertility  of  resource.  On  occasion  of 
Banks's  hurried  retreat,  a  neat  spring- 
wagon  and  team  were  left  standing  on  the 
street  in  front  of  Fritz's  establishment. 
The  Confederates  were  close  behind,  but 
their  foremost  files  found  the  latter  at 
the  heads  of  the  horses,  swearing  that 
'  te  tam  Yankees  was  te  most  ungrate- 
ful peoples ;  tey  would  not,  after  trivin' 
his  wagon  all  aroundt,  take  te  trouble  to 
put  it  in  te  stable.'  And  he  actually 
got  the  Confeds,  keen  set  as  they  were 
for  plunder,  to  help  him  in  removing 
the  captured  property  to  his  own  prem- 
ises." 

"  That  beats  Major  Monsoon.  Fritz 
should  have  been  commissioned  quar- 
termaster." 

"  The  inscription  on  yonder  cuddy, 
closet,  or  counter, '  Cash  for  Flour,'  may 
perhaps  date  from  those  times,  when 
the  quartermasters  and  commissaries  of 
both  sides  were  anxious  inquirers  for 
such  commodities,  and  not  always  strict 
in  paying  for  them  even  in  promises  to 

pay." 

"  No,  that  may  be  half  a  century 
old,  and  was  meant  for  the  benefit  of 
retail  customers,  neighbors,  whom  the 
miller  and  his  men  were  very  fond  of, 
but  not  trustingly  so." 

"  The  circular  barrel-stencilling  by  its 
side,  '  B.  Ashby  &  Sons,' — what  firm 
was  that?" 

"  The  last  one,  I  believe.  The  prop- 
erty had  a  number  of  successive  owners, 
and  in  its  latter  days  was  valuable  chiefly 
to  the  lawyers  and  the  other  court-house 
gentry  who  live  upon  fees  and  costs. 
There  was  no  end  of  decrees,  trusts, 
and  commissionerships.  It  was  offered 
at  public  sale  oftener  than  you  can 
count  on  both  hands.  The  nearest  ap- 
proach to  a  settlement  was  when  the 
flood  came  along  and  washed  the  effec- 
tive part  of  the  concern  away.  But 
the  flood  didn't  wash  away  the  attor- 
neys. They  still  have  a  grip  on  it. 
Their  grist  never  stops.  The  miller's 
house,  and  a  share  in  the  mill,  were 
bought  lately  by  the  purchaser  of  the 
adjacent  farm,  and  I  suppose  he  is  justi- 
fied for  his  faith  in  his  title ;  but  the 


rest  is  in  the  hands  of  the  court  yet. 
As  to  Buck  Ashby,  he  and  his  house- 
hold were  the  only  representatives  of 
the  family  in  this  vicinity.  The  name 
was  a  noted  one  in  colonial  times.  The 
depression  in  the  mountain  immediately 
above  us,  traversed  by  one  of  George 
Washington's  lottery-built  turnpikes,  is 
named  Ashby's  Gap,  after  John — better 
known  in  tradition  as  Jack — Ashby,  a 
noted  Indian-fighter  in  the  Old  French 
War.  The  incident  that  gave  his  name 
to  the  gap,  however,  was  connected  with 
agriculture  rather  than  war.  Getting 
impatient  one  day  with  the  slow  progress 
down  the  mountain-side  of  one  of  his 
wagons,  he  took  himself  the  seat  of  the 
driver  and  put  the  team  to  its  mettle. 
The  horses  ran  off",  and,  as  he  picked 
himself  ruefully  out  of  the  debris  at 
the  foot  of  the  descent,  he  exclaimed 
that  it  was  "  a  confounded  poor  team 
that  couldn't  outrun  the  wagon."  Pos- 
sibly the  name  was  clinched  by  another 
and  more  successful  exploit  of  the  same 
man.  He  was  one  of  the  early  settlers 
of  the  Valley,  coming  over  about  the 
same  time  with  Fairfax,  and  establish- 
ing himself  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Greenway  Court,  six  or  seven 
miles  from  here,  where  his  descendants 
still  live.  He  was  a  favorite  with  Fair- 
fax, thanks  to  his  hard  riding  and  cer- 
tain piquancies  of  character.  One 
autumn  night  in  1756  a  party  was  col- 
lected at  the  court,  solacing  themselves 
with  talk  and  backgammon  after  a  long 
day  in  the  hunting-field.  Midnight  had 
passed,  and  the  group  was  about  break- 
ing up,  when  a  courier  was  announced 
from  the  westward  with  news  of  an  In- 
dian raid.  Fairfax  at  once  said  that  the 
governor  at  Williamsburg  must  be  called 
on  for  aid,  and  asked  who  would  carry 
a  despatch  to  him  forthwith.  Ashby  in- 
stantly volunteered,  and  in  thirty  min- 
utes was  in  the  saddle.  At  eleven 
o'clock  on  the  night  of  the  same  day  he 
galloped,  on  his  seventh  horse,  along  the 
sandy  streets  of  Williamsburg,  two  hun- 
dred and  ten  miles  distant,  dismounted 
at  the  '  Palace,'  and  delivered  his  de- 
spatches into  Dinwiddle's  hands.  The 
first  words  of  that  official,  after  opening 
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the  missive,  were, '  His  lordship  has  made 
a  mistake.  The  date  is  of  to-day.' 
'  They  were  written  this  morning,  sir,' 
was  Ashby's  reply.  Such  courier-work 
was  unexampled  at  that  period,  even  in 
the  mother-country,  where  there  were 
beginning  to  be  fine  roads  ;  and  Ashby's 
route  was  through  a  wilderness,  with  the 
additional  obstacle  of  having  to  pick  up 
his  relays  as  he  could  happen  to  find 
them,  often  with  a  strong  hand.  He 
was  as  active  on  foot  as  in  the  saddle, 
and  owed  his  life  to  that  circumstance 
on  at  least  one  occasion.  He  was  re- 
turning from  a  solitary  scout  to  a  block- 
house on  Patterson's  Creek,  when  several 
Indians  sprang  from  an  ambuscade  that 
beset  the  fort  and  dashed  after  their 
'  most  intimate  enemy.'  It  was  a  half- 
mile  stretch  of  good  turf,  with  an  ex- 
cited and  yelling  audience  in  the  rival 
colors  of  white  and  red. 

"  '  Run,  Jack  Ashby,  run  !'  shouted 
the  reds,  to  whom  he  was  well  known. 
As  he  leaped  over  the  last  obstruction 
into  safety  he  called  back  in  answer, 
'  You  fools,  do  you  think  I  run  booty  ?' 
(in  boots). 

"  John's  brother  Stephen  joined  Boone 
in  Kentucky,  where  he  also  distinguished 
himself  at  the  expense  of  the  red  man. 
He  was  captured,  with  his  family,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Gruyandotte,  and 
several  of  his  children  murdered  before 
his  eyes.  The  heart  of  his  eldest  son 
was  handed  him  by  the  savages,  and  he 
laid  his  neck  across  the  gunwale  of  the 
boat  and  begged  them  to  strike.  But 
they  reserved  him  for  torture.  He 
effected  his  escape,  however,  and  his 
wife  and  remaining  children  rejoined 
him  after  some  years  of  captivity.  His 
career  wound  up  in  the  pulpit,  whence 
the  worn  warrior  proclaimed  the  gospel 
of  peace." 

"'And  ever  after  lived  happily.' 
Time  hath  stood  still  for  your  recital,  but 
it  now  reminds  us  of  repose.     Luckier 


than  Fairfax,  may  we  rest  undisturbed 
by  alarums !" 

This  hope  was  disappointed.  The 
murmur  of  the  rapids  had  just  got  well 
into  harmony  with  a  sternutatory  ac- 
companiment from  the  otherwise  silent 
mill,  when  two  of  the  party  were  awa- 
kened by  a  succession  of  shouts  that 
might  have  come  from  a  whole  tribe  of 
Indians.      Where   was  number  three? 

He,  X ,  to  wit,  was  soon  discovered 

to  be  the  author  of  the  telling  impromp- 
tu. He  was  found  in  a  state  of  sus- 
pense between  two  sills  at  a  spot  where 
the  flooring  had  disappeared.  One  was 
under  his  left  armpit,  while  the  other 
was  firmly  grasped  by  his  right  hand. 
His  feet  were  reaching  for  the  torrent, 
thirty  feet  below.  He  was  soon  rescued, 
after  some  gingerly  stepping  in  the  dark- 
ness on  the  part  of  his  friends,  who 
were  as  ignorant  as  he  of  the  topography. 
He  had  wandered  from  his  couch,  more 
than  half  unconsciously,  and  had  brought 
up — -or  down — in  this  predicament. 

"  The  bass  nearly  had  you  this  time, 

X .      Revenge  it   is  sweet,  as  the 

Rev.  S.  T.  C.  hath  it.  You'll  take 
yours  in  the  morning." 

"  Not  I.  The  fates  are  against  me 
this  bout." 

Sure  enough,  the  man  of  science 
arose  in  the  morning  cured  of  his  en- 
thusiasm. A  damper  was  cast  over  the 
party  by  the  more  serious  one  that  had 
so  nearly  befallen  him.  His  comrades 
were  content  to  do  little  more  than  lis- 
ten sadly  to  his  tales  of  former  triumphs. 
They  were  even  disposed  to  doubt  his 
statement — perfectly  truthful — of  hav- 
ing, with  one  other  rod,  taken  eighty- 
three  fine  fish  at  the  White  Horse  one 
morning  in  three  hours  and  a  half.  At 
least  it  did  not  induce  them  to  return  to 
the  scene  of  that  miraculous  draught. 
Westward  ho,  and  homeward,  was  the 
cry,  and  their  horses  joined  in  it,  noth- 
ing loath.  Edward  C.  Bruce. 
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Shanghai    one    autumn 


XT    was 

JL  morning  that  a  short,  thick-set, 
good  -  natured  -  looking  Englishman  of 
about  thirty  years  of  age,  with  light 
complexion  and  sandy  whiskers,  walked 
impatiently  up  and  down  the  broad 
piazza  of  his  residence,  now  looking 
over  the  extended  plain  of  a  flat,  un- 
interesting country,  and  then  into  the 
little  compound  connected  with  the 
house,  the  dreariness  of  which  he  had 
managed  to  relieve  by  a  small  grass-plat, 
a  few  shrubs,  and  a  carefully-trained 
vine  of  morning-glories,  which  covered 
somewhat  the  ferocity  of  the  dragons 
and  other  hobgoblins  that  ornamented 
the  sides  of  his  front  gate-way. 

This  was  the  quiet  home  of  our  bach- 
elor friend  Dick,  of  which  the  presiding 
genius  was  an  almond-eyed  adventurer 
from  Canton,  named  Tim.  Dick  was 
just  then  struggling  between  anger  and 
amazement  at  the  lack  of  response  to 
his  repeated  calls.  At  length  he  made 
another  efibrt  to  arouse  attention,  and 
in  a  voice  still  more  imperative,  as  if 
resolved  to  wait  no  longer,  roared  out, 
"  Ti-i-m !" 

•  What  ting,  master?  you  have  callee 
my?" 

"  Callee  you !  of  course  my  callee 
you.  What  for  you  no  come  first  time 
my  talkee?  Throat  inside  all  same 
flute,  so  long  my  have  shoutee  '  Tim.'  " 
(Meaning  that  his  windpipe  was  all 
perforated  like  a  flute  with  calling 
him.; 

"  No  b'long  my,  master.  Me  no 
hearee,"  said  Tim.  "  B'long  one  piecee 
thief,  night-time  have  come  stealee  one 
blottle  blandy.  Have  ketchee  he.  Bringee 
he  big  mandaleen.  Too  muchee  bob'ry" 
(^very  angryj.  "  Say, '  foreign  master  no 
can  have  so  fashion  stealum  he  blandy.' 
Have  bamboo  he  thief." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  ex- 
planation was  that  a  thief  had  stolen 
a  bottle  of  Dick's  brandy  during  the 
night,  and  that  Tim  had  captured  him, 


brought  him  before  a  magistrate,  and 
had  him  bambooed. 

"  Well,  maskee"  (never  mind),  said 
his  master.  "  You  go  bottom  side, 
ketchee  hot  water,  chop-chop"  (quick). 
"  My  wanchee  shave." 

Tim  departed,  and  soon  reappeared 
with  the  shaving-water.  He  was  a 
bright  specimen  of  his  countrymen, 
standing  five  feet  four  inches  in  his 
satin  shoes  with  stiff  paper  soles  turned 
up  in  front.  His  hair  was  shaved  off 
almost  to  the  crown,  and  a  stiff  little 
cap,  barely  covering  the  top  of  his  head, 
aided  in  giving  undue  prominence  to  the 
forehead  and  clean  round  face,  and 
imparted  to  his  almond-shaped  eyes  an 
indescribably  serio  -  comic  expression. 
His  long  hair,  plaited  in  a  massive  queue, 
hung  down  behind  over  a  loose  robe  of 
cream-colored  pongee.  He  was  perhaps 
twenty  years  old,  and  had  been  recom- 
mended to  Dick  by  a  zealous  follower  of 
Confucius. 

Dick  had  been  to  the  club  the  night 
before,  which  fact  may  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  disappearance  of 
the  brandy.  It  always  happened  that 
one  or  more  articles  were  missing  the 
day  after  a  club  dinner,  and  Tim  was 
usually  occupied  the  following  morn- 
ing in  having  a  thief  bambooed  at  the 
yainun  (court"),  getting  instruction  upon 
some  doubtful  point  of  propriety  from 
his  security  (a  conspicuous  expounder 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  Perfect  Man), 
or  delivering  a  reprimandatory  lecture  to 
some  dishonest  tradesman  who  had  been 
trying  to  take  an  unfair  advantage  of 
his  master. 

This  morning  it  was  the  brandy. 
Dick  listened  with  interest  to  Tim's 
account  of  his  tussle  with  the  thief, 
which  was  given  in  graphic  "  pidgin" 
and  with  many  eloquent  gestures.  Tim 
proved  that  the  thief  could  only  have 
swallowed  a  small  portion  of  the  liquor, 
because  he  had  knocked  the  bottom  out 
of  the  bottle  with  a  bamboo  while  the 
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miscreant  was  holding  it  up  to  his 
mouth.  He  even  offered  to  illustrate 
how  it  was  done  by  getting  another  bot- 
tle and  a  bamboo.  Dick  did  not  con- 
sider this  necessary,  and,  when  he  was 
assured  that  the  pleasure  of  even  the 
little  the  thief  had  managed  to  dispose 
of  was  destroyed  by  his  subsequent  flog- 
ging, he  readily  believed  his  property 
secure,  and  concluded  to  add  one  more 
to  the  long  list  of  services  rendered  him 
by  Tim.  It  would  be  a  fine  thing,  he 
thought,  to  speak  of  at  the  next  club 
dinner,  and  would  come  in  opportunely 
to  remove  the  extraordinary,  scepticism 
of  a  new  member  in  reference  to  Tim's 
value. 

This  worthy  Celestial  was  then  de- 
spatched for  a  little  nervine.  On  his  re- 
turn, conversation  was  resumed.  "  You 
have  see  any  ship  walkee  in?"  asked 
Dick. 

"  Me  no  see.  'Cause  why,  have  thief 
come  stealum  blandy." 

"  Bother  you  and  the  brandy  !"  was 
Dick's  impatient  reply.  "  You  go  look 
see.  Takee  big  bleliscope ;  can  makee 
eye  look  far  out.  Must  wanchee  find 
three  piecee  bamboo,  number  one 
large." 

That  is,  he  was  to  take  the  spy-glass 
down  to  the  river  and  look  for  a  three- 
masted  ship.  The  Orient,  from  London, 
with  a  number  of  lady  missionaries  on 
board,  was  expected,  and  Dick,  with  a 
pardonable  weakness  for  the  fair  sex, 
was  anxious  to  get  a  refreshing  sight 
once  more  of  a  blooming  English  maiden. 

Tim  did  as  directed,  and  came  back 
not  long  after,  somewhat  excited,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Have  walkee  in  !  Have 
walkee  in  !  Too  muchee  curio  !  One 
piecee  foreign  missee  all  same  Chinee  !" 

This  was  welcome  news  to  Dick.  Con- 
tinuing to  question  Tim,  he  asked, 
"  Ship  have  walkee  in  'longside  bund  ?" 
(wharf.) 

''  Have  walkee  in.  Three  piecee 
bamboo, — all  plopper.  One  piecee  for- 
eign missee  all  same  Chinee  !  lyaah  ! 
lyaah  !     Too  muchee  curio  !" 

"  Never  mind  piecee  missee !"  said 
Dick  sharply,  as  Tim  evinced  such 
amusement  at  the  sight  of  an  English 


lady  in  Chinese  clothing.  "  Who  man 
have  see?" 

"  Too  muchee  man, — three,  four,  five, 
six.  One  piecee  foreign  missee  all  same 
Chinee !" 

''  Confound  you  and  your  foreign 
missee!  Where  makee  go?"  asked 
Dick. 

"  All  go  one  sanpan"  (boat)  "  inside. 
Makee  lo"  (row)  "  up  livel'  (river).  "  All 
same  go  joss-man's  house." 

The  coming  of  the  party  on  board  the 
Orient  had  long  been  a  topic  of  con- 
versation at  Shanghai,  and  the  occasion 
of  much  merriment  at  the  club.  Ad- 
ditional interest  was  lent  to  the  event 
by  the  report  that  they  were  to  put  on 
native  dresses  and  conform  to  native 
customs.  Shanghai  was  not  often  threat- 
ened with  such  an  invasion  of  ladies, 
and  the  club  boys  were  planning  a  love- 
campaign.  But  before  Cupid  could 
have  a  chance  to  draw  his  arrows  from 
the  quiver,  the  birds  had  flown  up- 
country. 

Dick  understood  from  Tim's  explana- 
tion that  the  party  had  gone  in  a  row- 
boat  to  Bev.  Mr.  Shepherd's  place,  or, 
as  Tim  put  it,  "to  the  joss-man's  house." 
Mr.  Shepherd  lived  a  few  miles  up 
the  river,  where  it  curves  round  outside 
the  west  walls  of  the  city.  The  foreign 
settlement  lay  outside  the  walls  on  the 
other  side,  the  native  city,  with  its  busy 
life  and  exclusiveness,  occupying  the 
intervening  space.  The  foreigners  saw 
little  of  Mr.  Shepherd,  except  when  he 
occasionally  came  down  to  preach  to 
them  or  to  read  the  burial-service  over 
such  as  had  fallen.  Dick  had  been 
thinking  of  making  him  a  visit.  Here 
was  an  incentive.  He  bade  Tim  get 
his  house-boat  in  order,  saying  he  intend- 
ed to  be  absent  a  few  days.  Proceeding 
far  enough  up  the  river,  he  anchored  his 
boat  in  a  little  creek  near  Mr.  Shepherd's 
residence.  He  had  merely  dropped  in, 
he  said,  to  see  them  on  his  way  up- 
country  for  a  little  recreation.  But  he 
was  urged  to  stay. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  a  gentleman  of  culture, 
was  connected  with  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and,  with  his  wife,  held  here 
an  important  outpost.     They  had  known 
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Dick  in  days  gone  by,  and  had  often 
tried  to  keep  him  reminded  of  his  early 
home-teachings  in  England.  They  had 
a  flourishing  native  congregation,  and 
their  home  was  characterized  by  an  at- 
mosphere of  quiet  refinement  which  was 
in  itself  a  missionary  influence. 

Dick  met  here  one  of  the  new  ar- 
rivals, Miss  Emily  Blanchard.  She  had 
not  yet  assumed  the  native  dress.  Mr. 
Shepherd  had  extended  to  her  the  hos- 
pitality of  his  roof  while  arrangements 
were  being  completed  for  her  at  a  station 
farther  inland.  The  other  members  of 
the  party  remained  on  the  river,  in  boats 
hired  for  the  purpose. 

Miss  Blanchard's  gentle  manners  and 
pleasing  countenance  at  once  fascinated 
Dick.  Her  slender  frame  and  delicate 
features  seemed  ill  adapted  for  the  life 
before  her,  and  her  deep  -  blue  eyes, 
shaded  by  long  sweeping  lashes,  appealed, 
Dick  thought,  to  him  for  protection  in 
this  strange  land,  with  its  rude  surround- 
ings, in  which  she  looked  so  out  of  place. 
He  was  horrified  at  the  idea  of  one  so 
lovely  adopting  the  Chinese  costume  and 
imperilling  her  health  by  attempting  to 
subsist  on  Chinese  food  and  to  live  in 
miserable  dwellings  with  bare  floors, 
hard  seats,  and  an  utter  absence  of  every 
comfort  and  convenience.  Then  for 
that  beautiful  hair  to  be  glued  up  to 
represent  butterflies'  wings,  or  tortured 
into  the  incongruous  shape  of  a  teapot- 
handle,  seemed  to  him  like  a  profanation. 

His  frank,  open  face  and  genial  ways, 
as  well  as  kindly  interest,  won  Miss 
Blanchard's  regard,  but  his  remon- 
strances were  unavailing.  Nothing 
could  frighten  or  allure  her  from  the 
path  upon  which  she  had  entered,  or 
shake  her  confidence  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  the  work  to  which  she  had 
devoted  her  life. 

Dick  found  himself  unconsciously  be- 
coming more  and  more  interested,  and 
busied  himself  in  every  little  matter  that 
he  fancied  pertained  to  her  welfare.  He 
even  ofi'ered  to  escort  her  to  any  station 
in  the  interior  to  which  she  might  be 
assigned.  With  the  aid  of  Tim  he  felt 
sure  that  she  could  be  saved  from  much 
annoyance  and  discomfort.     Miss  Emily 


declined  with  a  bright  smile  his  eager 
offers  of  assistance,  but  by  many  kind 
expressions  on  parting  conveyed  to 
Dick's  mind  the  impression  that  he 
had  gained  a  place  in  her  remembrance. 

"  I  have  a  strange  errand  to  perform 
to-day,"  said  Mr.  Shepherd,  as  they 
walked  along  the  narrow  path  through 
the  fields  to  the  river-bank. 

"  Indeed  !"  was  Dick's  reply.  "  Some 
act  of  goodness,  no  doubt ;  but  that  is 
nothing  strange  with  you." 

Without  noticing  the  compliment, 
Mr.  Shepherd  continued,  "  I  have  Miss 
Blanchard's  watch  for  sale." 

"  Miss  Blanchard's  watch  !"  exclaimed 
Dick.  "  Is  she  in  want  of  funds  ? 
Pray  do  not  allow  this.  Give  her  back 
the  watch,  and  draw  on  me  for  whatever 
she  may  need." 

"  It  is  not  a  question  of  funds,"  said 
Mr.  Shepherd,  smiling.  "  It  is  rather  a 
question  of  religious  scruples." 

At  this  Dick's  countenance  assumed 
a  somewhat  puzzled  expression.  He 
was  unable  to  comprehend  the  connec- 
tion between  a  religious  scruple  and  a 
watch. 

"  You  remember,"  continued  Mr. 
Shepherd,  "  the  conversation  last  even- 
ing on  St.  Paul's  teaching  in  reference 
to  the  wearing  of  golden  ornaments?" 

"  Yes,  I  do,"  said  Dick  musingly,  a 
hint  of  the  true  state  of  things  flashing 
across  his  mind. 

"  It  appears  Miss  Blanchard  had  been 
thinking  of  the  matter  very  seriously 
for  some  time.  She  had  struggled 
against  the  conviction  that  her  watch 
came  within  the  prohibited  category,  but 
deferred  parting  with  it,  thinking  that 
additional  light  might  lead  her  to  change 
her  mind.  She  at  length  confided  the 
secret  to  my  wife,  saying  she  could  no 
longer  conscientiously  wear  the  watch, 
and,  instead  of  putting  it  away  to  lie 
idle,  had  decided  to  sell  it  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  mission.  We  could  not  induce 
her  to  see  that  this  was  too  literal  an  in- 
terpretation of  St.  Paul,  and  I  have  been 
intrusted  with  its  disposal  to  a  Chinese 
jeweller  in  the  city." 

"  No,  no  !  it  must  not  be  1"  said  Dick, 
breaking  forth  from  his  abstraction  on 
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hearing  the  words  "  Chinese  jeweller," 
as  if  the  thought  was  revolting  to  him. 

Mr.  Shepherd  added,  "  I  thought  that 
instead  of  making  this  disposition  of  it 
I  would  mention  the  matter  to  you." 

"  Of  course ;  that  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do,"  said  Dick,  much  pleased. 
"  Here's  a  purchaser  for  you.  Let  me 
have  it.  On  no  account  must  it  fall 
into  the  hands  of  those  long-tailed  Ching 
Chongs." 

"  This  would  also  be  my  own  wish," 
said  Mr.  Shepherd  ;  "for  it  is  evidently 
the  gift  of  a  dear  friend.  She  values 
it  highly,  and  doubtless  parted  with  it 
only  after  much  mental  pain  and  ques- 
tioning." 

"  Bless  my  soul !"  exclaimed  Dick, 
"  what  an  odd  girl !" 

Dick  carried  the  little  treasure  home 
and  placed  it  on  his  dressing-table.  Its 
gentle  ticking  introduced  a  new  and 
seemingly  important  element  into  the 
masculine  surroundings.  Tim's  quick 
eye  soon  discovered  this  novel  acquisi- 
tion. He  took  it  up  many  times  in 
Dick's  absence  and  examined  it  curi- 
ously, with  a  knowing  inclination  of  the 
head,  and  once  in  his  presence  ventured 
so  far  as  to  comment  on  its  beauties  and 
ask  in  an  insinuating  voice,  "  B'long  one 
piecee  foreign  missee  ?"  He  did  not, 
however,  wait  for  an  answer,  but  beat  a 
hasty  retreat  through  the  half-open  door, 
which,  happily,  closed  upon  him  in  time 
to  receive  the  boot-jack  which  Dick  in- 
tended for  his  head.  It  is  perhaps  need- 
less to  say  that  Tim  never  repeated  the 
question. 

The  little  timepiece  ticked  on,  and 
as  Dick  smoked  and  listened  he  built 
many  castles  in  the  air,  over  which  the 
fair  owner  presided ;  and  these  same 
musings  urged  him  to  make  frequent 
trips  "  up-river"  to  Mrs.  Shepherd's,  for 
tidings  of  Emily.  He  did  not  always 
return  in  the  most  amiable  frame  of 
mind.  Tim,  realizing  the  consequences 
of  being  in  the  way  at  such  times,  was 
invariably  absent,  getting  instruction  on 
some  doubtful  point  of  propriety. 

One  morning  the  little  settlement  was 
all  astir.  Here  and  there  groups  of  for- 
eigners were  to  be  seen  engaged  in  an 


exciting  discussion.  The  natives  were 
also  interested.  Tea-halls  were  thronged 
and  waiters  kept  unusually  busy  passing 
round  among  the  various  tables  to  re- 
plenish teacups  from  the  boiling  cal- 
drons, the  steam  from  which,  issuing 
forth  in  thick  jets,  seemed  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  expanding  spirits  of 
the  numerous  patrons. 

"  Laou  hiiin  au^'^  said  one  to  a  de- 
mure old  follower  of  the  Four  Books 
and  the  Five  Classics,  expounder  of 
the  twenty-one  constant  observances 
and  eight  cardinal  virtues,  who  stood 
with  a  long  pipe  in  his  mouth,  appar- 
ently endeavoring  to  apply  to  the  present 
disturbed  state  of  things  the  all-calming 
precepts  of  the  Ying  and  the  Yang, — 
''''Laou  hum  au,  chay-ko  shim-o  shih?^^ 
("  My  elder  brother,  what  is  the  mat- 
ter?") 

The  person  thus  addressed  replied  in 
the  same  flowery  tongue,  "Tim,  Tim, — 
ah  !  Tim  has  run  away  from  his  master ; 
a  sum  of  money  is  missing,  and  a  gold 
watch.  My  iniquities  are  full !  My 
iniquities  are  full !"  He  proceeded  to 
enlarge  upon  the  nature  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  scholar  to  the  people,  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and  the  proper 
course  of  the  Perfect  Man,  by  which 
he  was  at  once  recognized  as  Tim's  se- 
curity. 

Tim  had  gone.  Yes,  it  was  too  true ; 
though  it  took  twenty-four  hours  for  the 
fact  to  be  fully  realized  by  the  foreign- 
ers, who,  unwilling  to  believe  the  rumor 
and  distrusting  information  at  second 
hand,  lepaired  to  Dick's  ever-hospitable 
bungalow  to  hear  directly  from  his  lips 
the  correct  version.  Many  found  it 
hard  to  believe  that  any  improper  mo- 
tive actuated  Tim  in  absenting  himself, 
preferring  to  assume  that  in  a  short 
time  he  would  return  and  make  a  satis- 
factory explanation.  They  recalled  nu- 
merous disinterested  acts  of  his  which 
had  laid  them  under  obligation  to  think 
well  of  him.  One  told  how,  when  up- 
country  on  a  short  shooting-expedition, 
he  had  imbibed  too  freely  of  samshoo 
(native  wine),  and  Tim  had  come  to  the 
rescue  and  seen  him  safely  carried  on 
board  the  boat  and  put  to  bed,  and  had 
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reluctantly  accepted  a  present  of  five 
dollars  the  next  morning ;  another  in- 
sisted that  but  for  Tim's  good  offices 
their  party  would  have  been  arrested  as 
pirates  and  decapitated  without  further 
ceremony  on  the  occasion  of  their  sailing 
by  the  inland  customs-station  in  defiance 
of  an  order  to  stop  for  examination ; 
while  a  third  pointed  with  satisfaction 
to  the  reform  Tim  had  instituted  in  the 
laundry  system  by  having  a  washerman 
summoned  before  the  che  hsien  (magis- 
trate) and  bambooed  for  wearing  his 
foreign  customer's  under-garments,  since 
which  time  no  such  ofi'ence  had  been 
committed.  The  natives,  in  turn,  de- 
cided that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Le  or  the  Mau  to  en- 
courage Tim  to  run  away ;  that  these 
precepts  had  been  daily  exemplified  be- 
fore his  eyes  ;  that  he,  therefore,  could 
not  have  run  away.  It  did  not  accord 
with  taoii-U  (true  doctrine).  Possibly 
he  had  gone  to  bury  a  relative  or  to 
mourn  for  some  one  of  his  deceased 
friends. 

But  in  spite  of  these  reasonings  the 
stubborn  fact  remained, — Tim  had  gone, 
had  gone  without  permission,  and  three 
thousand  dollars  and  a  gold  watch  had 
gone  with  him.     Had  Tim  taken  them  ? 

The  circumstantial  evidence  against 
him  was  strong :  still,  there  was  no  di- 
rect proof.  It  was  decided  that  the 
first  duty  in  the  premises  was  to  en- 
deavor to  recover  from  the  security. 
Accordingly,  this  worthy  individual  was 
arrested,  although  vigorously  declaring 
to  his  admiring  native  body-guard  that 
such  conduct  was  puh  san,  puh  sz  (nei- 
ther three,  nor  yet  four),  and  on  his  way 
to  the  court  quoting  long  passages  from 
the  Four  Books  to  show  what  ought 
to  be  the  conduct  of  the  Perfect  Man 
under  such  circumstances. 

Dick  was  duly  sensible  of  his  loss; 
and,  while  from  motives  of  duty  toward 
his  countrymen  determined  to  prosecute 
the  security,  he  felt  most  deeply  the 
abstraction  of  the  little  timepiece,  and 
for  its  return  would  willingly  have  over- 
looked the  theft  of  the  money.  This 
feeling  was  all  the  stronger  because  he 
must  conceal    it.      He  could   not  help 


mourning  constantly  that  the  watch  was 
gone, — gone,  too,  into  the  infidel  hands 
from  which  he  had  so  many  times  re- 
joiced that  he  had  rescued  it. 

The  sun  rose  cheerily  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  The  thoughts  of  the  set- 
tlement seemed  to  centre  in  the  trial  of 
the  security.  It  was  a  test-case.  To 
what  extent  a  security  could  be  held 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  another  was  a 
matter  of  great  moment.  To  the  Chi- 
nese mind  it  assumed  one  aspect,  to  the 
foreigners  an  aspect  entirely  different. 
The  theory  of  crime  according  to  Chi- 
nese conception  is  that  it  must  be  the 
result  of  failure  of  duty  on  the  part  of 
those  who  ought  to  be  exemplars  and 
instructors  of  the  people.  So  in  the 
trial  of  this  case  the  natives  were  inter- 
ested in  knowing  how  far  they  were  to 
be  held  morally  accountable  for  each 
other,  while  the  concern  of  the  foreign- 
ers lay  in  determining  how  much  value 
pecuniarily  could  be  placed  in  the  secu- 
rities for  their  Chinese  servants. 

The  magistrate's  yamun  was  crowded 
with  spectators.  At  nine  o'clock  pre- 
cisely the  great  man  entered  the  hall 
of  justice,  his  coming  being  heralded 
by  the  herd  of  understrappers — scribes, 
insignia-bearers,  umbrella-bearers,  con- 
stables, etc.  —  composing  his  retinue, 
who  caused  the  ancient  edifice  to  re- 
verberate with  the  cry,  repeated  all 
along  the  line,  "  Laou  yay  tan  chayV 
("  The  venerable  father  has  arrived : 
beware  of  levity  in  his  presence.")  He 
approached  his  chair  with  stately  tread, 
and  as  he  sat  down,  arrayed  in  silk  cape 
and  cone-shaped  official  hat  terminating 
in  a  button  at  the  apex,  a  long,  thin, 
black  moustache  rendering  more  con- 
spicuous the  stolidness  of  a  face  in 
which  not  a  trace  of  his  inner  thoughts 
could  be  discerned,  he  looked  the  very 
embodiment  of  magisterial  sternness, 
before  whom  the  guilty  mi<iht  well 
stand  in  awe.  At  his  right  sat  the 
English  consul,  who  always  appeared 
whenever  a  case  involving  the  interest 
of  any  of  her  majesty's  subjects  was  to 
be  heard.  He  kindly  interpreted  for 
Dick,  as  the  whole  proceedings  were 
conducted  in  Chinese. 
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The  security  was  placed  on  bended 
knees  in  front  of  the  magistrate,  in  the 
place  railed  off  for  culprits  to  occupy. 
Down  upon  these  unhappy  victims  the 
magistrate  could  conveniently  look,  and 
the  lictors  administer  without  embar- 
rassment blows  of  the  long  or  the  short 
bamboo  whenever  directed  by  the  great 
venerable  father.  After  the  follower 
of  Confucius  had  by  striking  his  head 
several  times  against  the  earth  exhibited 
to  the  native  lookers-on  the  proper  de- 
meanor for  the  Perfect  Man  under  try- 
ing circumstances,  the  magistrate  asked 
what  the  charge  against  the  disciple  of 
the  great  Kung-Footse  (Confucius)  was: 
wherein  had  he  violated  filial  piety  or 
comported  himself  unworthily  of  his  lit- 
erary rank  ? 

Dick,  stepping  forward,  said,  "  Hon- 
ored sir,  he  is  security  for  a  servant  of 
mine  who  has  run  away,  taking  with 
him,  as  I  have  every  reason  to  believe, 
a  large  sum  of  money  aud  some  valu- 
ables." 

"  Is  that  all  ?"  inquired  the  magistrate. 

"  That  is  the  case,"'  replied  Dick. 

"  Then,"  continued  the  magistrate, 
"  he  has  not  countenanced  false  doctrine 
or  neglected  the  sacrifice  at  the  ances- 
tral tomb?"  (Dick  admitted  that  he 
was  not  aware  of  his  having  been  remiss 
in  these  respects.)  "  How  then  can  he 
be  guilty  of  wrong-doing,  or  be  justly 
punished,  when  he  has  been  reverently 
cultivating  virtue?" 

(Here  the  Chinese  element  appeared 
exultant,  and  declared  that  the  decision 
of  the  magistrate  was  "  clear  white," 
and  that  his  "  stomach"  was  "  centrally 
illumined.") 

The  English  consul  insisted  that  such 
a  summary  disregard  of  circumstantial 
evidence  and  the  plain  responsibility  of 
the  security  was  unworthy  of  a  magis- 
trate of  justice.  According  to  English 
law,  a  security  financially  solvent  is 
held  responsible  in  such  cases.  But  the 
magistrate  found  no  such  teaching  in  the 
Four  Books  or  the  Great  Learning,  nor 
yet  in  the  Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  and 
proceeded  to  lay  down  the  law  applicable 
to  this  case. 

"All  within  the  '  Four  Seas,'"  said 


he,  "  are  controlled  by  filial  piety.  A 
teacher  should  set  a  good  example  to  the 
people ;  else  how  could  they  be  expected 
to  learn  propriety  ?  If  it  could  be  shown 
that  the  demeanor  of  the  accused  was 
such  as  to  exert  a  bad  influence  over  the 
people,  then  the  severest  punishment 
should  be  visited  upon  him,  and  his 
responsibility  for  whatever  evil  thing 
prompted  Tim's  flight  is  clear.  But  if 
he  has  reverently  observed  the  strict 
course  of  the  Perfect  Man,  and  cherished 
the  doctrines  of  the  Le  and  the  Mau, 
thinking  constantly  on  the  nine  precepts 
and  the  three  superior  preferences,  he 
has  discharged  his  entire  duty,  and  can- 
not be  arraigned  for  evilly  influencing 
the  people.  The  master  has  said,  '  If 
the  people  be  led  by  virtue  and  propriety, 
they  will  have  a  sense  of  shame  and 
learn  good.  If  you  lead  on  the  people 
with  correctness,  who  will  dare  not  to 
be  correct?'  " 

With  this  highly  moral  sentiment,  the 
magistrate  dismissed  the  case,  despite  the 
vigorous  but  unavailing  protests  of  the 
consul  and  the  foreigners  against  so  bar- 
barous a  perversion  of  justice. 

Dick  walked  home  with  a  sense  of 
having  discharged  his  duty.  He,  how- 
ever, grieved  for  the  watch,  and  secretly 
sought  some  way  of  procuring  its  re- 
covery. He  knew  the  potency  of  money 
among  the  Celestials,  and  resolved  to 
try  its  efficacy  in  this  direction.  He 
sought  out  Chang,  Tim's  intimate  friend, 
who  was  conceded  to  rank  next  to  the 
security  as  a  lucid  exponent  of  the 
duties  of  the  Perfect  Man. 

After  consuming  many  cups  of  tea  in 
the  preliminary  skirmish,  and  placing 
a  bank-check  for  two  hundred  dollars 
quietly  in  his  palm  to  help  to  extend 
this  good  work  of  enlightening  the  peo- 
ple, he  obtained  from  Chang  a  promise 
to  aid  him  in  recovering  the  watch. 
Chang,  quoting  many  parallel  instances 
in  the  lives  of  the  Sages,  said  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Perfect  Man  to  bend 
his  energies  steadily  in  the  direction  of 
serving  the  people.  He  even  hinted 
that  he  had  already  begun  the  investi- 
gation of  this  distressing  occurrence, 
and  was  able  to  assign  as  the  cause  of 
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Tim's  absence  his  zeal  in  pursuing  the 
real  culprit  who  had  stolen  the  prop- 
erty. He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
Tim  had  rescued  the  watch  ;  but,  owing 
to  rumors  having  reached  him  of  his  hon- 
esty having  been  called  in  question,  it 
was  doubtful  whether  he  would  return. 

"The  Perfect  Man,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances," said  Chang,  "  seeks  seclu- 
sion, endeavoring  to  rectify  his  heart  in 
solitude,  with  the  view  of  finding  out 
what  particular  bias  or  departure  from 
the  '  straight  road'  has  brought  about 
this  unjust  suspicion."  Tim  would  no 
doubt  send  back  the  watch.  But  the 
money,  he  feared,  the  thieves  had  made 
away  with  before  their  arrest. 

"  Why  should  thieves  come  upon  us 
here?"  said  Chang.  "  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Perfect  Man  to  ascertain  the  causes, 
and,  having  ascertained  the  causes,  he 
can  assign  the  reason,  and,  having  as- 
signed the  reason,  he  can  provide  the 
remedy.  Ah  !  great  was  the  wisdom 
of  Kung-Footse !" 

In  the  mean  while,  friendly  but  earnest 
differences  of  opinion  had  arisen  among 
the  members  of  the  new  mission  in  re- 
gard to  the  advisability  of  wearing  the 
native  dress,  resulting  in  the  withdrawal 
of  a  few  who  had  become  convinced  that 
it  would  be  a  hinderance  rather  than  a 
help.  Among  these  was  Emily.  This 
accorded  with  Dick's  wishes.  In  fact, 
he  had  long  since,  in  one  of  his  philo- 
sophic smokes,  reasoned  out  that  she 
would  ultimately  "  do  it"  and  come  to 
reside  in  Shan<2;hai.  It  mio;;ht  have  been 
SO  but  for  an  opposing  fate, — some 
streak  of  ill  luck  that  Dick  insisted  was 
always  overtaking  him,  and  which  made 
him  believe  so  far  in  the  Chinese  super- 
stition as  to  think  his  fung  shui  was 
not  good. 

Emily  wrote  to  Dick  that  she  was 
soon  to  return  to  England,  and  expressed 
a  great  desire  to  see  him  before  leaving 
and  thank  him  for  his  many  kindnesses. 
She  also  wished  his  assistance  in  pro- 
curing her  a  passage  home.  This  letter, 
passing  through  the  clumsy  Chinese 
post-office,  was  not  delivered  for  over 
two  weeks.  Dick,  on  its  receipt,  rushed 
to  Mrs.  Shepherd,  and  learned,  to  his 
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horror,  that  Emily  had  already  gone,  and 
had  deeply  regretted  not  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  bid  him  good-by.  The 
steamer  was  to  start  that  day,  and  Emily 


had 


gone  on    board. 


It  was    thought 
But 


possible  for  Dick  yet  to  reach  her 
no  ;  his  utmost  despatch  only  succeeded 
in  securing  for  him  a  glimpse  of  the 
noble  vessel,  now  reduced  to  a  speck  on 
the  horizon,  fading  out  of  view  and 
carrying  Emily  off. 

Dick  uttered  a  sweeping  malediction 
on  the  Chinese  post-office,  and  went  back 
to  his  room  to  take  another  philosophic 
smoke,  in  the  course  of  which  he  con- 
cluded that  things  would  never  be  right 
till  either  England  annexed  China  and 
extended  her  postal  service  there,  or 
Tim  returned,  which  would  be  much 
the  same  thing,  as  Tim  was  better  than 
any  postman.  He  was  recalled  from 
his  revery  by  a  visit  from  Chang,  the 
benign  gentleman  who  had  undertaken 
to  investigate  the  distressing  case.  His 
face  was  radiant  with  smiles.  He  had 
good  news  to  communicate.  The  watch 
was  found. 

"  There,"  said  Chang,  handing  it  to 
him,  "  the  Perfect  Man  bends  his  ener- 
gies in  the  direction  of  the  straight 
road." 

Tim,  he  explained,  had  been  instructed 
in  the  chung  daou  (true  doctrine), 
"  hitting  the  centre  exactly  in  the  mid- 
dle ;"  and  he  could  not  do  wrong.  But 
he  was  "  rectifying  his  heart  in  solitude." 
He  had  captured  the  thief  and  forwarded 
the  watch ;  but  till  Dick  recanted  all 
suspicions  so  unjustly  entertained  against 
him,  he  could  not  return.  Besides,  he 
had  been  at  great  personal  loss ;  but 
Chang,  anticipating  this,  had  sent  him 
remittances  from  time  to  time  out  of  the 
money  Dick  had  given  him  for  benevo- 
lent purposes. 

Dick  was  overjoyed,  and  instructed 
Chang  to  invite  Tim's  immediate  return, 
assuring  him  that  he  still  possessed  his 
full  confidence,  at  the  same  time  writing 
a  check  for  a  respectable  amount  to  de- 
fray current  expenses.  Chang,  after  re- 
marking on  the  high  plane  from  which 
the  Perfect  Man  views  with  equanimity 
knotty  occurrences  in  life,  bowed  him- 
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self  out  of  the  room,  and  proceeded 
to  join  the  security  in  a  neighboring 
opium-palace  to  discuss  with  him  the 
Doctrine  of  the  Mean. 

Dick  went  to  the  club  that  night 
feeling  easy.  He  announced,  greatly 
to  the  consternation  of  its  members, 
that  important  business  required  his  im- 
mediate presence  in  England.  He  hinted 
that  the  cotton-market  had  something  to 
do  with  it.  At  all  events,  he  could  not 
help  himself;  he  must  go.  There  was 
quite  a  set-up,  and  the  following  mail- 
steamer  carried  with  it  the  genial,  hearty 
Dick. 

Upon  reaching  England,  Dick  found 
that  there  was  indeed  trouble  in  the 
cotton-market,  or,  as  his  club-friends 
put  it,  in  the  "  calico-market."  It  was 
greater  than  Dick  had  expected.  Emily 
was  about  to  be  married.  She  had 
reached  England  a  month  ahead  of  him. 
That  was  a  fatal  month.  Dick's  failure 
to  meet  her  before  her  departure,  or  to 
send  any  word  of  explanation,  had,  it 
must  be  admitted,  somewhat  influenced 
her  in  accepting  the  offer  again  renewed 
of  an  old  lover.  Strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Dick  had  made  an  impression,  and 
this  unlooked-for  visit,  his  explanation 
of  the  delayed  letter,  his  return  of  the 
watch,  and  the  story  he  had  invented 
about  it  to  try  and  disarm  suspicion, 
threw  a  slight  cloud  over  the  happiness 


of  her  approaching  wedding.  She  half 
suspected  his  business  in  England,  al- 
though he  assured  her  that  there  was 
a  complication  in  the  cotton-market 
which  needed  his  presence  to  settle,  and 
that  he  had  seized  the  opportunity  of 
running  over  to  see  her  and  restore  the 
watch  which  she  had  parted  with  so  long 
ago.  It  was  hard  for  Dick  to  leave,  Emily 
had  so  many  suggestions  to  make  to  de- 
tain him.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  He 
had  no  alternative  but  to  take  the  next 
mail  out. 

"  Never  mind,  Dick,  my  boy,"  said 
his  aunt,  to  whom  he  confided  his 
trouble;  "these  girls  are  always  crazy 
about  clergymen.  Stay  a  little,  and  I'll 
find  you  the  prettiest  girl  in  all  England." 

"  No,  aunt,  I  must  go.  It  was  my 
own  fault.  She  misunderstood  me, — 
thought  my  attentions  were  meant 
merely  as  acts  of  friendship  and  kind- 
ness. I  gave  her  back  the  watch.  She 
wept  over  it.  She  regretted  she  had 
not  seen  me  before  leaving  Shanghai,  in 
such  a  way  as  leads  me  to  think  she 
wished  things  otherwise.  It's  just  my 
luck  :  my  fung  sliui  is  not  good, — Tim 
told  me  so.  He  is  all  that  is  left  to  me 
now." 

Dick  took  the  next  steamer  outward 
bound,    to   resume    his    old   and   long- 
established  methods  of  living  in  China. 
Frederick  Carman. 
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IT  lay  to  westward, — as  of  old, 
An  emerald  bar  across  the  gold 
Of  sunset,  whence  a  vision  grand 
First  beckoned  to  the  stranger-land. 

And  on  our  deck,  uncoffined,  lay 
A  child,  whose  spirit,  far  away. 
The  wafture  of  an  angel  hand 
Late  welcomed  to  a  stranger-land. 

John  B.  Tabb. 
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LIFE    IN    A    RUSSIAN    PROVINCE. 

TWO    PAPERS.— I. 


~YTTITH  the  name  of  Russia  we  usu- 
VV  ally  associate  little  else  besides 
vague  visions  of  splendid  St.  Peters- 
burg and  proud  Moscow,  and  perhaps  a 
shuddering:  dream  of  the  horrors  of  Si- 
beria.  In  fact,  however,  this  vast  em- 
pire embraces  such  a  diversity  of  cli- 
mate, soil,  and  races  that  a  brief  de- 
scription of  a  two  years'  sojourn  in  a 
comparatively  obscure  province,  Russian 
in  name,  yet  alien  in  nearly  all  essential 
features,  may  not  be  wholly  without  in- 
terest at  the  present  juncture.  A  terri- 
ble crisis — political,  financial,  and  social 
— seems  imminent.  Startling  events 
have  already  heralded  the  apparently- 
impending  catastrophe ;  loud  notes  of 
preparation  have  been  sounded  ;  but  the 
surest  indications  of  swift-coming  deca- 
dence are  to  be  found,  not  in  sudden, 
convulsive  outbreaks,  but  in  the  steady, 
silent  working  of  causes  long  and  deeply 
seated  in  the  inner  social  life  of  a  na- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  following 
sketches,  written  with  no  political  aim, 
dealing  merely  with  every-day  facts, 
manners,  and  customs  as  they  appeared 
to  an  English  resident,  some  of  these 
inner  causes  may  become  apparent. 

Courland,  the  subject  of  these  papers, 
is  the  chief  of  a  group  of  provinces 
lying  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and, 
with  its  neighbors,  is  said  to  form  one 
of  the  brightest  gems  in  the  imperial 
diadem.  It  was  annexed  to  the  Russian 
crown  a  century  or  more  ago,  and  con- 
tains within  its  borders  four  distinct 
races, — viz.,  the  Courlanders  proper, — 
subdivided  into  a  majority  of  Teutonic,  a 
minority  of  Scandinavian  origin, — Jews, 
and  Letts.  The  last  are  the  oldest- 
known  dwellers  in  these  provinces,  and 
are  of  a  totally  distinct  race  from  their 
neigh Dors.  Their  language,  varying 
slightly  according  to  the  locality  in  which 
it  is  spoken,  bears  no  relationship  to  the 
Sclavonian,    Scandinavian,    or    German 


dialects,  although  words  and  phrases 
from  the  latter  tongue  have  been  freely 
imported  into  the  Lettish  vernacular. 

The  origin  of  these  Letts  seems  in- 
volved in  obscurity,  and  I  was  never 
able  to  gather  any  really  trustworthy  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  It  is  possible 
that  they  may  be  descended  from  a  few 
stragglers  who,  after  the  great  break-up 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  general  overflow  of  barbarian 
tribes,  settled  near  the  Baltic,  while 
their  more  enterprising  companions 
pushed  southward  to  take  possession  of 
the  richer  and  more  favored  portions  of 
the  European  continent.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  indolent  and  unambitious  na- 
ture of  the  Letts  subjected  them  to  cen- 
turies of  serfdom,  from  which  they  were 
emancipated  by  Alexander  II.,  "  the 
emperor  with  the  mild  eyes,"  who  loved 
his  people  but  had  not  learned  the  ar- 
dently-desired secret  of  making  them 
prosperous  and  happy.  "  Twice  in  four- 
teen months  !"  was  his  melancholy,  won- 
dering cry,  as  he  paced  the  apartments 
of  his  palace  hour  after  hour,  day  by 
day,  so  long  ago  as  the  winter  of  1868— 
9.  The  sudden  horror,  the  mortal  pang, 
of  that  Sunday  in  March,  1881,  was  for 
him  no  unforeseen  catastrophe,  no  thun- 
derbolt crashing  through  a  cloudless, 
summer  sky :  its  grim,  prophetic  shadow 
had  haunted  him  by  day  and  night 
through  many  a  long  year  of  splendid 
misery.  Yet  the  great  mass  of  his  sub- 
jects would  have  given  their  lives  for 
his ;  and,  until  the  fatal  revelation  of  a 
great  personal  transgression,  the  peasants 
at  least  were  firm  in  their  belief  that  the 
Divine  Power  would  overrule  and  avert 
every  traitorous  attempt.  After  this 
revelation,  they  loved  their  emperor  still, 
but  their  faith  in  a  special  divine  pro- 
tection was  gone. 

The    Courlanders,   strictly   so  called, 
preserve  all  the  characteristics  of  their 
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original  nationality.  German  is  their 
ordinary  language,  though  French  does 
duty  on  ceremonious  occasions,  and  their 
religion  is  Lutheran.  They  cling  tena- 
ciously to  their  ancient  traditions,  and 
their  habits  and  customs  are  far  more 
German  than  Russian. 

It  was  a  lovely  evening  in  August 
when  I  set  out  from  Berlin  upon  my 
Russian  expedition,  and  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  next  day  I  passed  the  last  Prus- 
sian station  and  entered  the  Russian 
dominions.  At  Wirballen,  the  frontier- 
station,  my  fellow -passengers  and  I 
alighted,  and  our  passports  and  baggage 
were  at  once  seized  upon.  Having  an 
hour  to  wait,  I  found  plenty  of  occupa- 
tion in  looking  around  and  in  noting  the 
sudden  contrast  to  all  that  I  had  left 
behind  me.  The  scene  was  a  novel  one. 
The  spacious  station-house,  built  chiefly 
of  wood,  was  crowded  with  people  in  all 
kinds  of  costumes.  The  railway  officials 
themselves  were  clad  in  tight,  dark-green 
uniforms  faced  with  dingy  red,  and  low 
round  caps,  broad  at  the  crown  and 
sloping  down  to  fit  the  head.  The  lug- 
gage was  carried  into  the  receiving- 
room  by  Russian  soldiers,  who  eke  out 
their  scanty  pay  by  services  of  this  kind 
and  eagerly  compete  for  the  modest  rec- 
ompense of  a  few  kopecks.  A  kopeck 
is  the  hundredth  part  of  a  rouble,  which 
latter  coin  ought  to  be  equivalent  in 
value  to  about  three  shillings  English, 
but  at  present  is  only  equal  to  one  and 
tenpence  halfpenny.  These  soldiers  pre- 
sented the  most  abject,  poverty-stricken 
appearance,  with  their  dirty,  tattered 
uniforms,  and  squalid,  dejected-looking 
faces.  Many  of  them  had  bare  feet. 
The  custom-house  barrier,  behind  which 
the  luggage  was  sorted  for  inspection, 
was  crowded  with  people  of  many  na- 
tionalities. Next  to  me  stood  a  Polish 
lady  dressed  in  delicate  blue  silk,  be- 
neath which  was  visible  a  richlv-embroid- 
ered  under-skirt ;  diamonds,  gorgeous 
gems  of  price,  flashed  and  sparkled  on 
her  fingers,  at  her  ears  and  throat.  Nor 
was  she  at  all  singular  in  her  elegance. 
But  she  was  in  her  turn  jostled  and 
elbowed  by  tall,  swarthy  Jews  of  her 
own    nationality,  —  dark  -  eyed,    black- 


bearded,  wearing  the  well-known  flat  cap 
and  long,  black  caftan.  The  custom- 
house officers  looked  very  fierce,  with 
their  quick-glancing  eyes  and  heavy 
moustaches,  but  I  do  not  think  that 
they  were  so  in  reality ;  for  the  official 
who  inspected  my  property,  an  attenu- 
ated, terrier-faced  old  gentleman,  took 
from  one  of  my  trunks  a  book  (books 
are  contraband,  of  course,  in  those  re- 
gions), gravely  inspected  it,  then  looked 
at  me  with  a  severe  air,  and  shook  his 
head.  I  replied  with  a  look  of  non- 
comprehending  inquiry,  innocent  and 
unembarrassed,  whereupon  he  smiled, 
replaced  the  volume, — it  was  Thacke- 
ray's "  Humorists," — closed  the  box, 
and  handed  me  the  key. 

My  business  thus  satisfactorily  de- 
spatched, I  went  in  quest  of  refresh- 
ment. I  was  hungry,  for  I  had  lost  my 
chance  of  a  meal  at  the  last  stopping- 
place,  some  hours  before,  not  caring  to 
engage  in  the  desperate  struggle  for  food 
which  had  then  taken  place,  in  which 
women  and  children  had  been  forced  to 
give  way  before  the  mighty  bulk  and 
determined  elbows  of  the  nobler  sex. 
But  who  could  describe  the  horrors  of 
that  refreshment-room,  fallaciously  so 
called  ?  Long  tables  covered  with  cloths 
bearing  the  marks  of  many  a  hasty 
meal  supported  greasy  dishes  containing 
the  remains  of  strange-looking  food, — 
doubtful  ragouts,  messes  of  caviare, 
strips  of  raw  fish,  and  plates  of  butter 
which  too  evidently  betrayed  the  scarcity 
of  knives.  Turning  away  in  disgust,  I 
contented  myself  with  a  large  piece  of 
barley -bread,  which  I  saw  cut  from  the 
loaf,  and  a  cup  of  tea.  The  tea,  a  weak, 
colorless,  tepid  fluid,  was  served  out 
from  a  large  samovar,  but  was  conveyed 
to  me  in  a  cup  that  revealed  by  obvious 
external  signs  how  greatly  it  had  been 
in  request.  Milk  there  was  none,  sugar 
frugally  dealt  out,  and  hardly  counter- 
acting the  intense  acid  of  the  slice  of 
lemon  floating  on  the  top  of  the  unin- 
viting beverage. 

My  delicious  repast  swallowed,  I 
sallied  forth  to  look  for  my  train  and  to 
ask  a  few  needful  questions  concerning 
it.     But,  lo  !  to  my  carefully-enunciated, 
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grammatically-expressed  queries  the  of- 
ficials seemed  deaf.  One  after  another 
passed  me  by,  ignoring  my  painfully- 
correct  German.  The  minutes  were 
rapidly  passing,  and  where  was  my  train  ? 
In  despair  I  seized  one  of  these  stolid 
functionaries,  —  how  sadly  contrasting 
with  their  civil,  obliging  confreres  but 
ten  minutes  distant  over  the  Prussian 
border  ! — and,  in  fierce  and  energetic 
pantomime,  made  known  my  determina- 
tion to  be  attended  to.  The  next  min- 
ute I  was  safely  seated  in  a  carriage  re- 
served for  ladies.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  after  that  I  solved  the  mystery  of  this 
official  deafness.  It  appeared  that  the 
railway-company,  in  common  with  other 
government  officials  (all  the  railways  are 
under  the  government),  were  suffering 
under  an  access  of  patriotism,  and  could 
only  understand  Russian  for  the  nonce. 

This  ladies'  carriage,  or  Damen-coupe, 
was  one  of  the  least  comfortable  vehi- 
cles in  which  it  has  ever  been  my  lot 
to  travel.  Nor  did  its  profession  of  ex- 
clusiveness  secure  its  occupants  from  the 
intrusion  of  the  other  sex ;  for  we  had 
not  proceeded  far  on  our  way  when  two 
gigantic  Poles,  in  indescribably  filthy 
caftans,  entered  the  carriage.  The 
coupe  was  narrow ;  every  place  was  oc- 
cupied. Murmurs  arose  ;  references  to 
the  exclusive  privilege  were  uttered. 
Unabashed,  these  imperturbable  heroes 
placed  themselves  back  to  back,  and, 
bending  their  tall  forms,  they  leaned 
upon  the  open  windows,  thus  forming 
a  most  unsavory  barrier,  or  wall  of  par- 
tition, to  the  extreme  inconvenience  of 
the  lawful  passengers.  And  so  they  re- 
mained for  several  stages  of  the  journey. 

The  scenery  through  which  we  passed 
was,  for  the  most  part,  uninteresting  in 
the  extreme,  and  gave  a  stranger  the 
impression  of  bleak,  barren  desolation. 
Scrubby  moorland,  sun-baked  and  with- 
ered, a  few  wind-blighted,  dismal  pine 
forests,  such  was  the  general  impression 
conveyed.  I  afterward  learned  that 
much  of  this  wretchedness  was  due  to 
the  cutting  down  of  the  Polish  forests, 
whereby  the  border  provinces  were  de- 
prived of  shelter  from  the  sweeping, 
scattering  east  winds.     A  few  huts,  here 


and  there,  told  of  a  miserable,  impover- 
ished peasant  population. 

Riga  is  a  picturesque  town;  but,  as 
I  only  remained  there  four  hours,  I  do 
not  feel  myself  competent  to  describe  it. 
Mitau,  the  capital  of  Courland,  reached 
by  diligence^  was  my  next  stage,  and 
there  I  remained  for  the  night,  at  the 
house  of  a  lady  of  high  rank,  who  had 
invited  me  to  rest  there  before  proceed- 
ing to  my  final  destination. 

The  countess  herself  was  absent  on  a 
foreign  tour.  I  was  therefore  received 
by  her  housekeeper,  a  lively,  dark-eyed, 
pleasant-looking  young  woman,  who  lost 
no  time  in  conducting  me  to  the  rooms 
prepared  for  me,  and  in  serving  supper. 
The  countess's  own  suite  of  apartments, 
including  boudoir^  small  drawing-room, 
dining-room,  and  greater  and  lesser  sa- 
loon, were  magnificent ;  the  furniture,  if 
scanty,  solid  and  costly ;  the  rooms 
themselves  enriched  with  marble,  gild- 
ing, and  polished  inlaid  floors.  The 
ordinary  rooms  were  dismal  enough,  if 
spacious  and  lofty  ;  the  furniture  shabby, 
the  floors  plain  and  carpetless.  The 
bedroom  I  occupied  was  one  usually  al- 
lotted to  members  of  the  countess's 
family  when  on  a  visit  to  her ;  but  I 
question  if  a  West-End  London  maid- 
servant would  not  have  grumbled  at  its 
dull  and  comfortless  appearance. 

Supper  was  served  on  solid  silver,  and 
consisted  of  weak  soup,  bread  made  of 
a  mixture  of  wheat  and  barley,  hard- 
boiled  eggs,  small  potatoes  boiled  in  their 
skins,  a  dish  of  raw  ham,  and  another 
of  raw  smoked  salmon,  —  the  last  a 
delicacy  worthy  of  any  table.  Tea  was 
also  served,  but,  alas !  it  reminded  me 
too  forcibly  of  the  nectar  imbibed  at 
Wirballen.  In  Russia  proper  it  would 
certainly  have  been  prepared  in  perfec- 
tion ;  why  must  these  Courlanders  in- 
variably follow  the  German  usage  with 
regard  to  the  fragrant  herb  ?  My  first 
cup  of  tea  in  Mitau  certainly  had  one 
negative  virtue  :  it  in  no  way  interfered 
with  the  sound,  dreamless  slumber,  in- 
duced by  long  and  tedious  travelling, 
that  fortified  me  for  the  half-day's  jour- 
ney which  yet  lay  between  me  and  my 
1  ultimate  destination. 
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At  noon  next  day  a  rather  shaky  car- 
riage, drawn  by  a  pair  of  lean  horses, 
stood  at  the  countess's  door,  and  the 
driver,  a  tall-hatted,  long-coated,  belted, 
and  bearded  individual,  took  charge  of 
myself  and  my  goods.  The  horses  start- 
ed at  a  brisk  trot,  and  the  posting-bells 
jangled  merrily.  No  posting-carriage  is 
allowed  to  travel  without  this  noisy  ac- 
companiment, which  in  the  course  of  a 
long  drive  becomes  rather  a  nuisance. 

During  the  earlier  part  of  the  day 
several  light  showers  of  rain  had  fallen, 
rendering  the  bright  and  varied  tints 
more  vivid,  and  diffusing  a  fresh  fra- 
grance of  flowers  and  moist,  mossy 
earth.  We  drove  for  many  miles  along 
a  broad,  unlevel  road,  through  an  undu- 
lating country, — an  endless  alternation  of 
corn,  pasture,  and  moorland,  the  monot- 
ony broken  now  and  then  by  one  of 
those  glorious  forests  which  are  the  pride 
and  beauty  of  Courland.  Who  shall 
describe  the  splendors  of  a  Courland 
forest? — the  noble  fir-trees,  with  their 
gracefully-drooping  boughs  and  feathery 
branches,  interspersed  with  silver-barked 
birches,  swaying  in  their  slender  ele- 
gance to  every  breath  of  wind  that  stirs 
among  them,  while  here  and  there  a 
sturdy  oak  rears  its  majestic  head  above 
its  compeers.  Then  the  dark,  mysteri- 
ous glades  and  tangled  pathways,  pene- 
trating far  into  the  dim  forest  depths, 
and  the  short  turf  which,  in  the  first 
delicious  days  of  early  summer,  is  dotted 
over  with  cowslips,  "  swallows'  eyes," 
anemones,  sweet  violets,  and  other  spring 
flowers.  Those  grand  forests ! — how  I 
have  learned  to  love  them,  especially  as  I 
have  seen  them  since,  in  the  still  solem- 
nity of  their  winter  garb,  each  tree 
daintily  frosted  with  the  glancing  snow, 
while  the  dazzling  whiteness  that  over- 
spreads the  earth  gives  back  a  reflection 
that  makes  even  the  leaden  canopy  above 
gleam  with  a  silvery  lustre.  The  coun- 
try then  looks  dreary  and  ghost-like ; 
the  sledges  glide  noiselessly  through  the 
forest-paths  and  over  the  almost  trackless 
wastes, — trackless  but  for  the  spectral- 
looking  posts,  painted  in  grim  spirals  of 
black  and  white  divided  by  a  thin  streak 
of  dusky  red,  and  planted  at  intervals  on 


each  side  of  what  in  summer  would  be 
perfectly  discernible  as  the  Russian  idea 
of  a  high-road.  Toward  sunset,  the 
thick  curtain  will  probably  roll  up ;  then 
what  a  gorgeous  coup-cCceil  I  The 
whole  face  of  nature  will  be  lighted  up 
by  a  rosy  smile,  and  the  brown  stems  of 
the  pine-trees  will  blush  a  magnificent 
dark  red.  This  phase  of  loveliness  will 
be  quickly  followed  by  the  enchanting 
spectacle  of  the  clear,  star-spangled  sky 
of  a  Northern  winter,  and  the  snowy 
carpet  will  catch  a  faint  glimmer  from 
the  twinkling  orbs  which  there  shine 
with  a  radiance  unknown  to  more  tem- 
perate climes.  The  gray,  still  day  is 
beautiful,  with  its  morning  or  evening 
tints  of  pearly  pink  or  glow  of  crimson. 
But  what  so  splendid  as  the  blinding 
brilliance  of  a  sunny  day  in  winter, 
when  the  cloudless  sky  is  of  a  deep, 
Italian  blue,  and  the  snow  too  bright  to 
look  upon  ! 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey,  I 
was  struck  with  the  total  absence  of 
boundary-walls,  fences,  or  hedges,  the 
lines  of  road  being  everywhere  marked 
out  by  a  deep  trench  on  either  side ;  and 
this  same  species  of  landmark  serves  to 
divide  field  from  field,  moor  from  plan- 
tation. At  intervals,  these  trenches  in- 
tersect the  road  itself;  and  then  they 
are  spanned  by  half  a  dozen  planks  laid 
across.  It  frequently  happens  that  one 
or  more  of  these  planks  are  worn  away, 
so  as  to  leave  a  large  hole,  perhaps  right 
in  the  middle  of  the  primitive  bridge. 
Surely  Courland  horses  must  be  endowed 
with  supernatural  sagacity,  otherwise 
they  would  infallibly  break  their  legs 
in  these  traps. 

Here  and  there  on  the  route  were  to 
be  seen  groups  of  wretched  dwellings 
huddled  together,  constructed  with  a 
few  uprights  and  cross-beams,  the  crev- 
ices patched  up  with  mud  and  turf,  and 
the  roofs  thatched  with  blackened  straw. 
Such  are  the  habitations  of  the  peasants 
that  labor  on  the  estate  of  some  wealthy 
count  or  baron,  whose  substantial,  red- 
tiled  mansion,  approached  by  an  avenue 
of  birches  or  chestnuts,  might  be  de- 
scried in  the  distance,  with  its  jalousied 
windows  and   shady  veranda,  its  well- 
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stocked  orchard  and  severely  utilitarian 
garden,  where  cabbasres  and  other  indis- 
pensable  but  homely  vegetables  occupy 
the  place  of  honor,  driving  the  few  rose- 
bushes and  flowering  shrubs  to  take 
refuge  beneath  the  windows  of  the  count- 
ess's boudoir  or  the  count's  smoking- 
apartment.  Close  to  the  mansion,  or 
schloss,  are  stables,  barns,  a  forge,  a  car- 
penter's shop,  the  Jierberffe,  or  annexe, 
a  building  occupied  as  the  abode  of  the 
bailiff,  or  intendant,  the  store-keeper, 
and  the  chief  servants  of  monseigneurs 
household.  Not  far  off  are  sure  to  be 
seen  a  windmill,  a  hostelry,  looking  like 
a  long  barn  with  a  few  small  windows  in 
it,  and  a  Lutheran  church,  with  squat 
tower,  slated  roof,  and  severely  white- 
washed walls.  Very  near  to  the  church 
is  usually  the  pastoral,  or  presbytery, 
surrounded  by  well-tilled  and  productive 
fields,  for  the  Courland  clergy  farm  their 
own  glebes  and  generally  excel  in  the 
practice  of  agriculture.  A  school-house 
is  the  frequent  but  not  invariable  ap- 
pendage to  a  wealthy  nobleman's  estate. 
The  whole  scene  presents  somewhat 
the  appearance  of  a  feudal  settlement  in 
the  Middle  Ages, — the  lordly  castle  in 
the  centre,  the  dwellings,  workshops, 
and  smithy  of  the  dependants  grouped 
around.  A  modern  village  has  no  rep- 
resentative in  Courland. 

As  we  passed  groups  of  laborers  at 
work  in  the  fields,  no  jocund  laugh  or 
merry  whistle  saluted  the  ear.  I  never 
heard  a  Courland  peasant  sing,  except 
in  church  ;  and  when  we  met  a  country- 
man, clothed  in  a  belted  sheep-skin  tu- 
nic, with  boots  reaching  to  the  knee 
and  bound  with  the  same  hairy  ma- 
terial, toiling  along  on  foot,  or  rattling 
over  the  ground  in  his  telega,  a  small, 
springless  cart  of  primitive  structure, 
drawn  by  a  dwarfed,  ill-shapen  horse, 
he  would  just  doff  his  round  cap,  scarce- 
ly removing  the  huge-bowled  pipe,  his 
inseparable  companion,  to  murmur, 
"Good -day,"  or  "God  help  you," 
with  a  sullen,  downcast  air.  If  a  Jew 
peddler  happened  to  pass,  we  received  a 
more  cordial  greeting :  his  dark  eyes 
would  light  up  and  his  heavily-mous- 
tached  visage  break  into  a  roguish,  in- 


sinuating smile  as  he  offered  to  display 
his  wares  there  and  then  by  the  road- 
side for  inspection. 

The  soft,  balmy  twilight  had  fallen 
when  we  clattered  over  a  bridge  which 
lay  across  a  small,  dry  moat,  drove 
through  a  gateless  gate-way,  and  in  two 
more  minutes  drew  up  before  the  per- 
ron of  a  massive  and  extremely  ugly 
building,  square,  weather-stained,  many- 
windowed.  The  great  door  possessed 
neither  knocker  nor  bell ;  but  it  was 
nevertheless  soon  opened  by  a  stately 
individual  in  rusty  black,  who  ushered 
me  into  a  tolerably  spacious  vestibule, 
and  from  thence,  through  white-painted 
folding  doors,  into  an  anteroom  fur- 
nished with  a  table,  two  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  many  pegs  for  the  accommodation 
of  out-door  garments,  and  a  tall  pier- 
glass.  Here  I  was  met  by  a  buxom 
maiden,  clad  in  a  well-worn  gingham 
gown,  and  contrasting  forcibly  in  dress 
and  mien  with  the  smart,  brisk  femme- 
de-chamhre  familiar  to  British  ideas, 
who  invited  me  to  lay  aside  my  travel- 
ling-wraps and  prepared  to  conduct  me 
to  the  speisesaal,  where  the  family  were 
then  at  supper.  But  before  I  had  com- 
pleted my  hasty  and  inconvenient  toilet, 
the  young  Countess  K herself  ap- 
peared, and  with  outstretched  hand  bade 
me  welcome  to  G.-A .  It  is  con- 
sidered the  proper  thing  by  these  worthy 
Courlanders  to  greet  any  British  stran- 
ger with  a  hearty  and  often  somewhat 
exaggerated  shake  of  the  hand.  Among 
themselves  the  mode  of  salutation  is 
generally  more  formal,  being  restricted 
to  a  bow ;  or,  if  it  be  a  gentleman 
greeting  a  married  lady,  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  kiss  her  hand.  Formerly,  the 
lady  responded  by  kissing  the  gentle- 
man's forehead ;  but  this  usage  is  less 
common  among  the  present  generation. 
Behind  the  countess  came  a  very  pretty, 
but  tiny,  quaint,  old-fashioned  girl  of 
four,  dressed  in  a  plain  white  muslin 
frock,  who  dropped  a  solemn  courtesy 
at  the  word  of  command  from  her 
mother.  I  was  conducted  to  the  speise- 
saal and  placed  at  a  round  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  apartment.  The  repast, 
spread  upon  spotless  damask,  consisted 
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of  tea  dispensed  from  the  unfailing  sam- 
ovar and  served  with  hot  milk,  cutlets  of 
mutton  delicately  fried  in  oil  and  bread- 
crumbs, potatoes  boiled  in  their  skins, 
cakes  of  fine  wheaten  flour,  about  the 
size  of  what  we  call  a  "  batch-cake," — a 
most  unsatisfactory  apology  for  a  loaf, — 
and  similar  cakes  of  rye  and  barley  flour. 
Supper  is  a  summer  meal,  for  at  that 
season  all  the  world  dines  early, — at  one 
or  two  o'clock.  In  winter  a  substantial 
luncheon  is  served  at  half-past  twelve, 
and  dinner  at  five.  This  meal  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  very  slight  tea  at  nine. 
Breakfast  is  always  a  very  trifling  aff'air. 
One  cup  of  cofl"ee  and  a  couple  of  slices 
of  barley-bread  and  butter,  the  length 
and  breadth  of  two  fingers,  followed  per- 
haps by  a  biscuit  the  size  of  a  ginger- 
nut, — such  is  considered  adequate  prepa- 
ration for  the  duties  of  the  first  half  of 
the  day.  It  requires  an  apprenticeship 
before  one  can  feel  satisfied  by  such 
Barmecide's  fare.  How  full-grown  men 
could  set  forth  for  a  day's  hunting  thus 
fortified  has  ever  remained  to  me  a  mys- 
tery. Perhaps  the  copious  morning 
dose  of  tobacco  -  smoke  and  indefinite 
portions  of  schnapps  in  some  way  made 
up  for  the  want  of  substantial  food. 

The   dining-room  of  G.-A was 

a  spacious,  oblong  apartment,  with  un- 
papered  walls,  corniced  ceiling,  and  pol- 
ished floor,  barely  and  scantily  furnished. 
In  one  corner  stood  the  inevitable  white 
porcelain  stove,  and  near  one  of  the  three 
windows,  in  the  opposite  corner,  stood  a 
light,  oak-colored  receptacle,  a  compro- 
mise between  a  chiffonier  and  a  kitchen 
dresser,  in  which  were  stored  plates,  cups 
and  saucers,  spoons,  forks,  etc.  Low 
cupboards  were  arranged  in  the  wall  be- 
neath the  windows,  and  a  long  table  of 
some  dark  species  of  wood  did  duty  as  a 
sideboard.  A  door  in  another  part  of 
the  wall  gave  access  to  the  handkam- 
mer^  or  store-closet,  from  which  the 
countess  every  morning  measured  out 
the  supplies  of  tea,  coffee,  rice,  sugar, 
dried  fruits,  candles,  soap,  and  other 
household  necessaries  to  her  maid,  who 
also  performed  some  of  the  duties  of 
housekeeper,  and  to  the  cook,  a  mous- 
tached    individual    in    white    cap    and 


apron,  who  always  wished  his  lady  a 
"  most  submissive  good-morning"  and 
kissed  her  jewelled  hand  ere  receiving* 
the  daily  rations.  A  few  chairs  and  a 
dumb-waiter  completed  the  furniture  of 
this  dismal  apartment.  Conversation  at 
table  was  conducted  in  French,  which 
the  nobles  generally  speak  with  great 
fluency,  though  with  a  very  strong  and 
peculiar  accent  of  their  own.  Two  other 
little  children,  aged  respectively  five  and 
three,  sat  at  table,  besides  the  little 
maiden  who  had  first  greeted  me,  and 
they  all  behaved  with  the  most  perfect 
decorum.  It  is  the  praiseworthy  custom 
in  Courland  for  children  to  sit  at  table 
with  their  parents,  and  with  their  pa- 
rents' guests,  as  soon  as  they  can  safely 
carry  a  spoon  and  fork  to  their  lips : 
they  thus  learn  betimes  to  conduct 
themselves  with  propriety,  and  seldom 
or  never  interrupt  the  proceedings  by 
the  least  breach  of  discipline  or  good 
manners. 

The  next  day  I  had  abundant  leisure 
to  look  around  me,  and  the  countess  in- 
ducted me  into  the  mysteries  of  the 
internal  economy.  To  begin  with  the 
mansion  itself.  I  have  already  described 
the  dining-room.  A  pair  of  wide  fold- 
ing doors  at  one  end  of  the  apartment 
led  into  a  passage,  from  which  access 
was  obtained  to  a  kind  of  servants'  hall, 
which  also  served  as  the  sleeping-room 
of  the  butler-factotum,  and  to  a  stair- 
case leading  down  to  the  kitchen -regions. 
Another  pair  of  similar  folding  doors 
led  into  the  count's  writing-room  (ad- 
joining which  was  his  dressing-room), 
through  which  one  passed  into  the  saal, 
or  great  saloon,  the  common  place  of 
assemblage  for  family,  guests,  tutors, 
and  governesses.  Beyond  this  was  the 
boudoir  of  the  countess,  richly  furnished 
with  walnut  and  blue  chairs  and  couches, 
cabinets,  heavy  blue  portieres,  mirrors, 
Turkey  carpet,  and  an  exquisite  speci- 
men of  Dresden  china.  The  china  was 
hardly  suitable  to  a  lady's  drawing-room, 
but  it  might  well  have  graced  the  dress- 
ing-closet of  a  queen, — for  it  was  a  suite 
consisting  of  toilet-table  surmounted  by 
a  looking-glass  framed  in  vividly-colored 
flowers,  cupids,  and  canaries,  and  little 
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toilet-boxes  and  vases,  each  article  en- 
riched with  blossoms  looking  just  ready 
to  be  gathered.  Next  to  this  luxurious 
little  room  was  the  children's  play-room, 
from  which  a  side-door  led  into  the  nur- 
sery, which  adjoined  the  chamber  of  the 
count  and  countess.  Then  came  the 
library,  furnished  with  solid  light  oak, 
and  containing  standard  German  and 
French  authors,  with  here  and  there 
an  English  classic.  From  the  library 
one  reached  the  anteroom,  after  having 
made  the  complete  tour  of  the  ground- 
floor  from  room  to  room  without  the  aid 
of  corridor  or  passage.  This  arrange- 
ment was  in  some  respects  convenient,  but 
it  involved  at  least  two,  generally  three, 
pairs  of  folding  doors  in  each  room  ;  and, 
as  these  doors  were  seldom  closed,  save 
those  of  the  sleeping-apartment  above 
named,  one  experienced  a  sense  of  pub- 
licity incompatible  with  British  ideas  of 
domestic  comfort.  The  flooring  of  this 
noble  suite  was  of  inlaid  work,  and  the 
ceilings  were  richly  corniced  and  in  some 
cases  adorned  with  frescos.  Yet,  not- 
withstanding the  elegance  of  the  furni- 
ture and  appointments,  the  rooms  had 
a  bare,  chilly  appearance  and  in  the  win- 
ter were  cheerless  in  the  extreme. 

The  upper  rooms  were  reached  by  a 
broad  spiral  staircase  of  oak,  and  were 
arranged,  like  those  below,  in  suites ;  but 
all  could  be  entered  from  the  corridor. 
The  chief  articles  of  furniture  in  each 
chamber  consisted  of  one  or  more 
narrow  beds  of  German  architecture, 
covered  with  homespun  linen  sheets, 
enormous  square  pillows,  and  wadded 
coverlets,  the  upper  surface  being  usu- 
ally of  some  gay-colored  silken  material. 
The  bed  was  nearly  concealed  from  view 
by  a  curtained  framework  or  screen. 
There  was  the  usual  diminutive  toilet- 
apparatus,  two  chairs,  a  writing-table, 
and  a  sofa.  Baths,  as  such,  exist  not. 
There  was  certainly,  half  a  mile  or  so 
from  the  house,  an  establishment  called 
by  that  name  and  frequented  by  the 
upper  servants ;  but  it  was  a  contrivance 
of  hot  air  and  steam,  a  species  of  sim- 
plified Turkish  bath.  As  for  the  bath 
pure  and  simple,  so  vxis  existirt  nicht  in 
Kurland.     Twice  or  thrice  during  my 


two  years'  stay  at  G.-A I  beheld  an 

immense  oval  brewing-vat,  as  it  seemed 
to  me,  being  carried  between  two  ser- 
vants by  means  of  a  pole  passed  through 
the  handles  at  each  end.  It  was  con- 
veyed to  the  count's  writing-room,  and 
followed  by  many  pails  of  water.  The 
furniture,  or  the  greater  part  of  it  at 
least,  had  previously  been  removed. 
The  doors  were  locked,  and  I  was  given 
to  understand  that  my  lady  was  taking 
a  bath.  With  tant  de  farons  thus  in- 
volved, no  wonder  that  bath-taking  in  a 
Courland  mansion  is  a  solemnity  reserved 
for  rare  occasions.  It  is  true  that  the 
Countess  Felicia,  having  recently  im- 
bibed enlightened  views  on  hygiene, 
decreed  that  her  children  were  to  be 
subjected  to  the  infliction  of  a  daily  bath 
during  the  summer ;  but  the  ceremony 
was  as  summary  as  it  was  perfunctory. 
Each  child  was  placed  in  a  tub,  and, 
while  it  cowered  there  in  nervous  ter- 
ror, two  large  jugfuls  of  cold  water  were 
discharged  upon  its  shrinking  back,  and 
the  business  was  done.  Apropos  of  ab- 
lutions, I  once  heard  the  following  dia- 
logue, which  perhaps  may  throw  more 
light  on  this  subject  than  any  description 
could  do : 

Elderly  patrician  lady.,  at  the  head 
of  society  in  the  province,  loq. — "  Baron, 
you  seem  out  of  sorts  to-day :  is  any- 
thing the  matter  ?" 

Baron. — "  It  is  true,  countess,  I  do 
not  feel  well  to-day.  The  fact  is,  I  per- 
petrated an  imprudence  this  morning  :  I 
— washed  my  neck.^^ 

Next  door  to  my  own  chamber  was  the 
mehlzimmer,  or  meal-store-room,  where 
great  quantities  of  flour  of  various  kinds 
were  kept :  this  formed  the  head-quar- 
ters of  legions  of  mice,  which,  sallying 
thence,  would  distribute  themselves  im- 
partially throughout  the  whole  house, 
displaying  a  coolness  and  eff"rontery  un- 
known to  their  British  cousins. 

The  linen-press,  stored  with  napery 
of  all  kinds,  from  serviceable  household 
linen  to  the  finest  cobweb-like  tissue 
and  the  most  exquisite  damask,  all  em- 
broidered with  the  family  initials  and 
coronet,  elicited  my  warmest  admiration. 
The    countess   herself  attended  to  this 
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department,  taking  out  and  replacing 
with  her  own  neat  and  orderly  hands 
every  article  in  request  for  household 
use. 

Such  is  a  fair  description  of  the  in- 
terior of  Gr.-A .  The  grounds  sur- 
rounding the  house  were  by  no  means 
picturesque,  though  pleasant  enough  in 
summer :  they  consisted  of  large,  coarse- 
tufted  grass-plots,  a  very  few  flower- 
beds, a  large  orchard  of  apples,  pears, 
and  plums,  and  an  extensive,  well-kept 
kitchen-garden.  The  old  gardener  was 
a  character, — a  noted  miser,  in  fact. 
Though  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  he 
had  never  married,  but  was  in  the 
habit  of  confiding  to  his  special  gossips 
that  he  was  looking  out  for  a  young  girl 
of  fifteen  or  so,  who  should  be  educated 
according  to  plans  of  his  own.  His 
hand,  name,  and  scrapings  (for  they  were 
more  than  mere  savings)  were  to  be  the 
reward  of  a  training  altogether  Spartan 
in  its  strict  simplicity  and  severe  eco- 
nomics. When  I  last  saw  him,  he  had 
not  yet  fixed  upon  his  fair  candidate. 

He  had  dwelt  at  G.-A all  his  days, 

and  had  never  seen  a  paved  road  or  cause- 
way. 

The  rough,  sloping  lawns  were  skirted 
on  the  south  side  by  a  large  pond,  the 
home  of  a  pair  of  domesticated  swans. 
I  speak  of  domesticated  swans  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  wild  ones, 
which,  at  the  approach  of  winter  and 
beginning  of  spring,  visit  a  neighboring 
lake  in  vast  flocks,  to  rest  for  a  few 
days  on  their  migratory  passage.  The 
periodical  visits  of  these  birds  are  infal- 
lible indications  of  a  coming  change  of 
season,  which  in  Courland  takes  place 
suddenly  and  without  much  warning. 

As  I  accompanied  the  countess 
through  the  hof,  or  court -yard,  the 
various  servants  and  peasants  who  were 
lounging  about  hurried  to  kiss,  not  her 
hand, — that  would  have  been  presump- 
tuous in  a  Lett, — but  the  skirt,  or  even 
the  hem,  of  her  garment, — a  humiliating 
act  of  homage,  degrading  alike  to  the 
saluter  and  the  saluted. 

The  farm-buildings  were  exceedingly 
well  constructed :  one  of  them  contained 
a  costly  treasure,  to  which  I  was  proudly 


introduced  as  to  a  compatriot., — a  hand- 
some ploughing-engine  from  Norwich  ! 

Count  K was  a  Prussian,   merely 

naturalized  in  Courland  ;  therefore  he 
was  more  enlightened  than  most  of  his 
brother-nobles,  and,  being  wealthy,  he 
could  indulge  in  expensive  experiments 
and  valuable  improvements. 

There  are  four  great  divisions  of 
society  in  Courland, — viz.,  the  nobility, 
the  literaten,  or  professional  class,  the 
peasants,  and  the  Jews.  "  Menschfdngt 
mit  Baron  an^^  ("  Mankind  begins  with 
baron"), — such  is  the  proverb  aimed  in 
bitter  satire  at  the  nobles,  whose  arro- 
gant claims  to  superiority  have  called  it 
forth.  In  no  other  part  of  Europe  are 
class-distinctions  so  rigidly  marked  out 
and  observed  as  in  Courland  ;  and  in 
no  other  country,  I  should  think,  do 
hatred  and  jealousy  prevail  to  so  great 
an  extent  between  class  and  class. 
The  nobles  hate  the  literaten  because, 
though  these  latter  are  inferior  to 
them  in  birth,  they  are  superior  to 
them  in  intelligence  and  mental  cul- 
ture. The  Jews  hate  both  nobles 
and  literaten,  because  they  are  equally 
despised  by  both  ;  and  the  peasantry 
look  with  dislike  and  superstition  upon 
all  who  are  better  ofi"  than  themselves ; 
though,  of  course,  their  chief  hatred  is 
directed  against  their  hereditary  mas- 
ters, the  lords  of  the  soil.  They  also  ^ 
bestow  a  considerable  share  of  animosity  'J 
upon  the  clergy,  whom  they  suppose, 
most  erroneously,  to  be  in  league  with 
the  nobles  to  deprive  them  of  their  law- 
ful rights. 

"  We  are  a  privileged  class,"  is  the 
dominating  sentiment  of  the  noble  mind ; 
yet  of  their  true  privileges  they  seem  to 
have  recked  but  little.  This  is  proved 
by  their  attitude  toward  the  supreme 
governing  power, — the  attitude  of  the 
majority,  I  ought  to  say.  There  exist 
in  Courland  among  the  aristocratic  fami- 
lies some  thoroughly  sincere,  devoted 
Russophiles,  but  they  are  decidedly  in 
the  minority.  No  fanatical  Russophile 
myself,  I  must  nevertheless  bear  candid 
testimony  to  what  I  considered,  so  far 
as  I  was  enabled  to  judge,  the  fair  and 
equitable  terms  accorded  to  the  Baltic 
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provinces  by  the  imperial  power.  The 
whole  group  of  Courland,  Esthonia,  and 
Livonia  are  governed  by  a  common 
ruler,  whose  seat  is  at  Riga.  Each 
province  has  its  sub-governor,  frequent- 
ly, if  not  always,  chosen  from  the  no- 
bility of  the  province  he  is  appointed  to 
govern.  The  nobles  have  a  voice  in  the 
local  government.  Indeed,  I  was  in- 
formed by  Count  K that,  but  for 

their  own  indolence  and  apathy,  the 
framing  of  the  laws  relating  to  their 
own  province  would  be  practically  in 
the  hands  of  the  nobles  themselves. 
Failing  thus  to  assume  their  gravest 
responsibilities,  can  it  be  wondered  at 
that  the  supreme  power  is  taking  Bal- 
tic affairs  more  and  more  into  its  own 
hands  and  establishing  matters  on  a  more 
and  more  purely  Russian  basis  ?  I 
heard  much  of  Russification  while  in 
Courland ;  but  I  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  for  the  grievances  complained 
of  the  patrician  classes  had  themselves 
to  thank.  Then  the  highest  offices  of 
state  are  open  to  Courlanders  as  to 
Russians  born.  A  Courland  noble  stood 
high  in  the  government  but  a  year  or 
two  ago ;  and  I  was  slightly  acquainted 
with  a  middle-aged  count,  a  marvel  of 
phlegm,  whose  uncle  had  been  bosom- 
friend  to  the  ill-fated  Emperor  Paul. 
Nay,  more  than  this,  the  same  "  bosom- 
friend"  was  at  the  head  of  the  conspiracy 
to  assassinate  the  Czar ;  and  when  the 
latter,  having  some  suspicion  of  the  plot, 

implored   Count  P to  tell  him   if 

there  were  any  truth  in  his  fears,  the 
count  emphatically  denied  the  existence 
of  the  conspiracy.  This  denial  did  not, 
however,  restrain  the  count  from  enter- 
ing the  Czar's  apartments  at  the  head  of 
the  band  of  murderers,  or  from  being 
the  first  to  stuff  a  handkerchief  down 
the  throat  of  the  doomed  emperor. 

If,  however,  the  Courland  nobleman 
is  apathetic  concerning  his  duties  to  the 
state,  and  prefers  grumbling  over  politi- 
cal troubles  to  trying  to  remedy  them, 
he  is  indefatigable  in  the  occupations 
pertaining  to  the  management  of  his  own 
lands.  As  a  rule,  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture in  Courland  is  in  a  truly  primi- 
tive condition.     The  light  wooden  hand- 


ploughs  might  have  been  designed  by 
the  patriarchs  ;  and  it  says  much  for  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  soil  that  abundant 
crops  of  wheat,  barley,  oats,  and  rye  are 
obtained  by  this  mere  scratching  of  the 
surface-land.  Much  is  doubtless  due  to 
the  warm  and  fertilizing  carpet  of  snow 
which  during  a  winter  of  average  sever- 
ity covers  the  face  of  the  country  for 
five  or  six  months.  Then  the  hopes  of 
the  husbandman  are  rarely  blighted  by 
untimely  deluges  of  rain  at  the  critical 
moment  of  harvest.  I  have  known 
crops  blighted  and  famine  brought  about 
by  too  much  sunshine,  but  never  by  too 
much  rain.  Courland  is  pre-eminently 
a  grain-producing  province.  The  long, 
severe  winter,  necessitating  the  confine- 
ment of  cattle  in  close  quarters  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  is  not  favor- 
able to  the  raising  of  stock.  Sheep  are 
rarely  kept.  Count  Felix  was  one  of 
the  few  landed  proprietors  who  counted 
a  sheepfold  among  his  farm-buildings, 
and  his  sheep  were  lean,  miserable-look- 
ing creatures.  The  hammelfleisch  which 
occasionally  appeared  on  the  dinner-table 

at    G.-A was  a  stringy,    tasteless, 

brown  tissue,  swimming  in  rank  fat ;  and 
I  often  smiled  internally  when  the  count- 
ess expressed  her  surprise  at  the  English 
being  "  so  fond  of  mutton." 

Next  to  the  superintendence  of  the 
very  simple  farming  operations,  hunting 
forms  the  most  prominent  feature  of 
country  life  in  winter-time.  It  is  no 
mere  pastime,  indulged  in  for  the  sake 
of  the  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  it. 
Fleisclijuden^  or  itinerant  Jew  butchers, 
bring  supplies  of  fresh  meat  to  each 
country-mansion ;  but  the  uncertainty 
connected  with  the  possibilities  of  mak- 
ing long  journeys  renders  this  source  of 
supply  a  precarious  one.  Therefore  the 
addition  of  delicious  fresh  venison  and 
large,  fine-flavored  hares,  the  latter  roast- 
ed, boned,  and  served  with  lettuce  and 
cream,  is  a  very  welcome  and  palatable 
one.  Snipe,  cock-of-the-woods,  and  other 
feathered  game  also  form  an  agreeable 
variety  in  place  of  the  ordinary  domestic 
poultry.  Of  course  there  is  no  hunt- 
ing on  horseback  in  Courland.  The 
game  to  be  sought  hides  itself  in   the 
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depths  of  the  forests.  Accordingly,  a 
certain  area  is  fixed  upon  by  the  master 
pro  tern,  of  the  hunt,  and  a  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed,  to  which  the 
hunters  drive  in  rough  sledges,  or  in  still 
ruder  jagdwagen,  according  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  roads.  Arrived  on  the 
spot,  they  descend  from  their  equipages 
and  draw  lots  for  places.  A  battue 
then  takes  place.  Little  boys  are  em- 
ployed to  frighten  the  game  from  their 
hiding-places,  and  their  moral  and  phys- 
ical training  is  advanced  by  the  pay- 
ment they  receive  for  their  services, 
— doses  of  schnapps,  a  strong  taste  for 
which  beverage  they  have  already  in- 
herited from  their  progenitors.  Yet 
drunkenness  in  a  domestic  servant — in  a 
coachman,  for  example — is  dealt  with  as 
severely  as  if  the  nobles  had  founded 
Bands  of  Hope  and  temperance  societies 
among  their  dependants. 

Fox-hunting,  after  the  same  manner 
of  procedure,  is  largely  pursued,  the 
rich,  beautiful  fur  of  the  fox  being  in 
great  request  for  the  lining  of  pelisses, 
fur  boots,  etc.  The  marten  is  occasion- 
ally found ;  but  this  little  animal,  so 
valuable  for  its  skin,  is  now  becoming 
very  rare  in  the  province.  Wolf-hunts 
are  of  infrequent  occurrence,  but  they 
occasion  great  excitement  when  they  do 
take  place. 

The  rules  of  the  hunt  are  peculiar. 
Every  nobleman  is  entitled  by  law  to 
hunt  on  any  estate  he  pleases,  and  game 
is  preserved  only  so  far  as  the  peasantry 
are  concerned ;  but  this  privilege  is  sel- 
dom made  use  of,  it  being  contrary  to 
the  understood  rules  of  etiquette.  The 
nobleman  who  organizes  the  hunting- 
party  claims  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  and 
usually  entertains  at  dinner  those  who 
have  shared  with  him  the  toils  of  the 
day. 

These  parties  furnish  the  chief  por-  j 
tion  of  the  winter's  amusement ;  and  the  i 
lady-members  of  the  neighboring  fami-  i 
lies  drive  over  and  join  their  husbands  ! 
and    brothers    at    dinner.       A    country 
dinner-party  in  these  primitive  regions 
is  a  most  wearisome  ceremony.     As  all 
the  great  families  for  many  miles  round 
are  well  known  to  each  other,  and  most 


of  them  more  or  less  nearly  related^ 
there  can  be  but  little  variety.  The 
gentlemen  do  not  conduct  the  ladies  to 
the  dinner-table,  except  on  grand  occa- 
sions. They  merely  allow  them  to  pass 
in  first  and  seat  themselves  on  either 
side  of  the  hostess,  then  take  their  own 
places  with  the  host  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  table.  Consequently,  conversation 
is  seldom  general.  The  gentlemen  dis- 
cuss the  incidents  of  the  hunt,  the  price 
of  corn,  and  the  amount  of  profits  drawn 
from  their  respective  estates  during  the 
past  year ;  while  the  ladies  talk  of 
their  children,  their  servants,  and  such 
of  their  intimate  friends  as  do  not  hap- 
pen to  be  present.  The  winter  sojourn 
in  Mitau,  and  the  summer  trip  to  Ger- 
many, or  even  to  Paris,  also  supply 
plenty  of  topics  for  these  social  gather- 
ings. After  dinner  the  guests  adjourn  . 
to  the  great  saloon,  where  coffee  is 
handed  round,  and  then  the  gentlemen, 
ungallant  cavaliers  that  they  are,  retire 
to  their  host's  sitting-room  to  solace 
themselves  with  cards  and  tobacco  for 
the  rest  of  the  evening.  Cards  seem  to 
be  their  one  in-door  delight,  and  I  have 
known  a  party  of  weather-bound  guests 
spend  an  entire  Sunday,  from  ten  in 
the  morning  until  ten  at  night  (with 
intervals  for  meals),  in  this  elevating 
pastime. 

The  employments  of  a  Courland  lady 
of  rank  are  manifold  ;  and  in  methodi- 
cal attention  to  the  affairs  of  her  house- 
hold, in  systematic  reading,  in  daily  j 
tasks  of  plain  needle-work,  and  in  the  ^ 
superintendence  of  her  children's  train- 
ing and  education,  she  sets  an  example 
which  might  with  advantage  be  followed 
by  her  well-born  sisters  of  other  lands. 
The  servants,  over  whom  she  exercises 
close  supervision,  are  a  terribly  rough 
set,  with  the  exception  of  the  major- 
domo  and  the  femme  de  chambre ;  the 
latter  are  usually  imported  from  Prussia. 
Those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  neat- 
handed,  trimly-attired  servant  of  a  well- 
ordered  British  household  would  cer- 
tainly stand  aghast  could  they  behold 
the  representatives  of  those  function- 
aries in  Courland.  Take  as  a  speci- 
men the  stubenmddcheii,  or  housemaid. 
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Imagine  an  awkward,  slip-shod  figure, 
clad  in  short,  nondescript  nether  gar- 
ments and  loose  jacket  of  some  dark 
material,  the  unkempt  but  often  luxu- 
riant hair  covered  by  a  once  gaudy 
kerchief,  which  one  cannot  help  thinking 
is  worn  to  conceal  the  disorder  beneath  ; 
try  to  fancy  the  uncouth  manners,  the 
strange  tongue,  the  whining  tones  of  the 
plaintive  voice  :  there  you  have  the  type 
o^  the  Lettish  domestic  female  servant. 
The  men-servants  are  in  no  way  superior 
to  their  companions  of  the  gentler  sex, 
while  both  men  and  women  are  equally 
untrustworthy, — perhaps  because  they 
are  never  trusted.  Such,  then,  are  the 
menials  over  whom  the  noble  chatelaine 
exercises  her  sway.  Wages  are  calcu- 
lated on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
servant's  deserts.  A  first-rate  house- 
maid in  a  noble  house  in  Mitau,  at  the 
time  of  which  I  write,  received  thirty 
roubles  yearly,  then  equivalent  to  about 
three  pounds  fifteen  shillings  English. 
Perhaps  wages  have  risen  within  the 
last  few  years.     To  be  sure,  everything 


else  was  in  proportion  to  this  moderate 
tariff.  The  best  meat  could  be  had  for 
thirty  kopecks  or  so  the  pound,  and 
other  expenses  of  living  matched  these 
almost  mediaeval  prices. 

"  Why,"  said  a  young  pastor  to  me 
one  day,  in  evident  indignation  at  our 
luxurious  ideas,  "  in  England  a  man 
considers  himself  poor  with  one  hundred 
pounds  a  year  /" 

This  exclamation  gives  some  insight 
into  the  ideas  of  these  frugal  Courland- 
ers.  Such  money  as  they  possess,  in- 
deed, is  chiefly  in  the  form  of  paper, 
small  silver  coins,  or  copper.  I  remem- 
ber Count  K one  day  summoning 

me  to  the  room  in  which  was  his  strong 
box,  that  I  might  examine  a  great  curi- 
osity. I  went,  and  was  rewarded  by 
the  sight  of  a  gold  coin, — a  gold  im- 
perial, I  think  it  was. 

"  There,"  said  the  count,  ''  that  is  a 
sight  rarely  to  be  seen  in  Russia." 

Alas !  how  much  more  rare  must 
such  a  sight  be  now  ! 

Sarah  M.  S.  Pereira. 
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GREAT  Caesar  !  what  a  tree  !" 
"  What  anee-NOR-mous  trunk !" 

"  Jumbo's  is  nowhere." 

"  Only  look  at  those  branches  !  they 
>hoot  out  as  gracefully  and  symmetrically 
as  a  bouquet  of  rockets." 

"  Bouquet  of  young  giants.  You 
would  think  some  Titan  had  gathered 
all  the  elms  in  the  street  and  bound 
them  in  one  great  fagot." 

"  Now,  George,  that  is  really  a  poeti- 
cal idea.  Never  say  again  that  you 
have  no  imagination." 

"  And,  what  is  more  to  the  purpose,  I 
have  a  tape-measure.  If  you  will  hold 
the  horse,  I'll  see  how  much  broadcloth 
it  will  take  to  fit  this  fellow  to  a  jacket. 
But  you  will  have  to  sign  your  name  to 


the  figures,  or  no  one  will  believe  the 
story." 

He  tossed  her  the  reins,  and,  entering 
the  garden-gate,  began  making  his 
rather  painful  way  around  the  gnarled 
roots.  At  the  same  moment  the  door 
of  the  house  opened,  and  an  elderly 
spinster  of  forbidding  aspect  appeared. 

"  Excuse  me,  madam,  for  trespassing 
on  your  property,  but  you  have  a  tree 
of  such  extraordinary  proportions  that — " 

"  You  wanted  to  measure  it.  They  all 
do,  but  I  thought  I'd  save  you  the 
trouble ;  I've  got  all  the  figures  here. 
It's  twenty-one  feet  eight  inches  at  its 
very  tightest  girth,  and  thirty  before 
it  branches.  Its  shadow  at  noonday 
measures  one  hundred  and  twenty  feet 
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from  tip  to  tip.  It's  a  hundred  and 
twenty-three  years  old  last  March.  We 
are  used  to  strangers  asking,  and  proud 
to  tell  them." 

''  Thank  you  heartily  for  the  informa- 
tion ;  but  how  does  it  happen  that  you 
know  the  age  so  exactly?" 

"  We  have  the  architect's  bill,  which 
gives  the  date  when  the  house  was  built ; 
and  I've  heard  my  grandmother  say  that 
the  tree  was  set  out  on  the  day  of  the 
house-warming,  and  was  a  year  old  then. 
They've  stood  by  each  other,  tree  and 
house,  for  many  a  long  day,  but  I  can't 
see  that  the  tree  fails  any.  It's  as  sound 
at  heart,  and  grows  as  green  and  as  fresh, 
as  though  it  had  been  planted  in  our 
time." 

"  It  is,  without  exception,  the  largest 
tree  I  ever  saw,"  said  the  young  man. 
"  How  many  cords  of  wood  should  you 
imagine,  now,  that  it  would  yield?" 

"  I  never  thought  of  such  a  thing," 
the  woman  replied,  somewhat  offended. 
"  I  would  sooner  lose  my  right  hand 
than  have  it  cut  down." 

"  Oh,  certainly !  I  understand,"  the 
young  man  apologized.  "  No  one  could 
think  of  damaging  so  beautiful  an  object: 
it  is  really  a  more  perfect  tree  than  any 
of  those  which  Dr.  Holmes  mentions." 

"  People  have  said  that  it  was  hand- 
somer and  larger  than  the  Edwards  Elm 
at  Northampton,"  the  woman  replied, 
retreating  into  the  house  and  appearing 
about  to  close  the  door.  The  young 
man  bowed,  and  was  turning  toward  the 
carriage,  when  the  little  lady  who  had 
held  the  reins  called  to  him, — 

"  Ask  her  about  the  tavern." 

"  There  is  no  tavern  in  the  village," 
the  woman  replied.  "  Mrs.  Lawrence, 
down  the  lane,  sometimes  keeps  people." 

"  Couldn't  you  keep  us  just  for  over- 
night?" the  lady  asked  coaxingly.  She 
had  alighted  now  and  stood  beside  her 
husband. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  wife, 
— Mrs.  George  Cooper.  It  would  be  a 
great  obligation,  and  we  are  not  particu- 
lar people." 

"  I  couldn't  get  you  any  supper  at 
this  time  in  the  afternoon,  and  I  haven't 
any  stable  for  your  horse." 


"Oh,  don't  trouble,"  said  Mrs. 
George  Cooper  :  "we  have  a  whole  bas- 
ket of  things  left  over  from  luncheon, 
and  I  presume  George  could  get  some 
one  of  the  farmers  to  give  him  a  stall  for 
Black  Diamond.  We  have  driven  all 
the  way  from  Great  Folly,  and  are  as 
tired  as  we  can  be." 

"Well,  come  in  :  I  won't  refuse  you, 
and  there's  plenty  of  room  in  the  house, 
for  I'm  all  alone.  My  name  is  Jane 
Hartley.  Make  yourselves  at  home  here 
in  the  best-room  until  I  can  fix  up  Sister 
Belinda's  bedroom  for  you  up-stairs." 

Sophie  Cooper  sat  for  some  time 
alone  in  the  quaintly-furnished  parlor, 
appreciatively  taking  in  the  details, — the 
many-paned  windows  with  broad  cush- 
ioned seats,  the  wide  fireplace  filled  with 
sprays  of  asparagus,  the  spindle-legged 
card-tables,  and  the  high-backed  chairs. 
She  had  no  mania  for  acquiring  colonial 
furniture,  spinning-wheels,  and  warming- 
pans  ;  but  everything  about  this  old 
house  seemed  so  perfectly  in  keeping, 
the  coolness  and  the  peace  were  so  re- 
freshing after  the  round  of  hotels  to 
which  she  had  become  accustomed,  that 
she  folded  her  hands  in  her  lap  and  gave 
a  little  sigh  of  perfect  satisfaction. 

They  were  newly  married,  though 
few  would  have  guessed  it  from  their 
appearance  or  behavior,  for  George  was 
not  young :  he  had  waited  to  earn  the 
right  to  happiness  by  long  service  to 
business,  which  had  rewarded  him  at 
last  with  the  competence  for  which  he 
hoped.  And  Sophie  was  not  young,  for 
she  had  waited  for  George,  and  a  touch 
of  the  weariness  of  that  waiting  lingered 
still  beneath  the  quiet  gladness  of  her 
eyes.  She  had  tired  quickly  of  the 
fashionable  crowd  at  Great  Folly,  and 
George  had  offered  to  take  her  for  a 
long  drive  "  over  the  hills  and  far  away." 

He  was  a  kindly  fellow  at  heart,  but 
without  one  trace  of  sentiment,  unless 
his  unromantic,  perfectly  business  like 
but  sincere  affection  for  Sophie  could  be 
called  by  that  name.  He  was  a  man 
with  no  nonsense  about  him,  rendered 
keen  and  shrewd  and  matter-of  fact  by 
hard  knocks  with  the  world ;  while 
Sophie,  in  her  lonely  waiting,  had  grown 
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dreamy  and  indulged  in  harmless  little 
fancies  and  castle-building  which  had 
slight  foundation  in  actual  fact.  This 
dream-life  had  helped  her  over  a  very 
desert  of  real  experience ;  the  castle- 
building  had  been  all  about  George  ;  and, 
now  that  her  dream  had  come  true  and 
she  was  really  his  wife,  there  seemed  to 
be  nothing  left  to  build  pleasant  fancies 
about.  It  was  almost  too  real  to  seem 
natural.  She  had  been  under  a  kind  of 
strain  ever  since  they  started  upon  their 
wedding-tour;  the  bustle  and  gayety 
and  whirl  of  society  through  which 
she  passed  seemed  to  tire  her ;  and  she 
had  not  appeared  so  really  happy  since 
George  first  proposed  as  when  he  handed 
her  into  the  buggy  for  this  drive.  He 
had  said  to  the  hotel-keeper,  "  We  may 
not  put  in  an  appearance  for  a  day  or 
two ;"  and  then,  acknowledging  the  hand- 
kerchiefs waved  to  them  from  the  upper 
piazza  with  an  extra  flourish  of  the  blue- 
ribboned  whip,  they  sped  easily  down 
the  pleasant  river-road. 

"  Now,  this  is  something  like,"  Sophie 
remarked  in  a  fragmentary  manner  as 
she  settled  herself  luxuriantly.  "  We 
do  not  look  in  the  least  married,  and  can 
play  we  are  just  engaged." 

"  Tired  of  it  already,  eh  ?" 

"  Yes,  tired  of  hotels  and  of  dressing 
four  times  a  day ;  tired  of  keeping  up 
an  undemonstrative  and  indifferent  man- 
ner consistent  with  wifely  dignity,  and 
of  repressing  all  enthusiasm  and  senti- 
ment for  fear  of  being  considered  new 
to  the  situation.  Now,  truly,  George, 
can  you  imagine  anything  more  delight- 
ful?" 

"  Yes :  if  the  hat-pin  with  which  you 
are  excoriating  my  left  shoulder  had  a 
blunter  point  it  would  be  more  delight- 
ful to  me  by  far." 

Sophie  sat  bolt  upright,  with  a  pre- 
tence of  being  deeply  offended. 

"  Oh,  come  !  let  it  excoriate  !  I'll  en- 
dure it."  And  she  was  firmly  replaced 
in  her  former  position. 

They  had  driven  all  day  through 
varying  but  always  charming  scenery, 
past  ample  farm-houses  and  nestling 
cottages,  and  Sophie  exclaimed  more 
than  once, — 


"  How  delightful  to  own  a  summer 
home  up  here  and  run  away  to  it  from 
the  city  every  year,  instead  of  trapesing 
about  from  the  springs  to  the  sea-shore 
and  from  the  sea-shore  to  the  mountains !" 

"  I  think  myself  it  would  be  rather 
a  good  idea,"  George  admitted.  "  Make 
your  selection,  and  we'll  see  what  can  be 
done." 

For  some  reason,  as  soon  as  her  wish 
appeared  within  the  range  of  possibilities, 
Sophie  grew  more  critical.  That  pretty 
place  by  the  river  was  certainly  malarious ; 
the  old  mansion  on  Pine  Hill  looked 
lonely  and  desolate ;  this  house  had  too 
much  shade,  that  was  too  new  and 
smart,  and  another  was  too  near  the 
railroad.  So  they  amused  themselves 
passing  in  review  and  refusing  all  the 
homesteads  on  their  route,  until  the 
evening  brought  them  to  the  hamlet  of 
Little  Wisdom,  and  to  Miss  Jane  Hart- 
ley's home  under  the  big  elm. 

Sophie  was  not  left  long  to  her  mus- 
ings, for  Miss  Jane's  energetic  footstep 
was  soon  heard  on  the  uncarpeted  stair. 

"  Your  room  is  ready  for  you,"  she 
said.  "  I  didn't  know  but  you  might 
want  to  wash  up  before  tea :  the  roads 
are  pretty  dusty  this  time  of  the  year." 

Sophie  followed  her  at  once.  The 
staircase  ran  up  to  a  landing  and  then 
branched  in  two  directions. 

"  I've  given  you  Sister  Belinda's  room," 
said  Miss  Jane,  leading  toward  the 
south  :  "  it's  rather  cheerfuller  than  the 
north  chamber." 

"  I  hope  you  haven't  inconvenienced 
any  one  to  move  for  us,"  Sophie  replied, 
forgetting  that  Miss  Jane  had  told  her 
that  she  was  alone. 

"  Bless  you,  no.  Sister  Belinda  went 
as  a  missionary  thirty  years  ago,  and 
there  hasn't  any  one  slept  in  the  room 
since." 

They  entered  a  good-sized  bed-cham- 
ber hung  in  white :  the'  old-fashioned 
bed-hangings,  valance  and  spread,  and 
the  little  half-curtains  at  the  windows, 
were  all  of  dimity.  There  was  a  queer 
corner-washstand  with  a  large  dark-blue 
bowl  and  a  tiny  cream -pitcher  of  a 
ewer.  There  was  a  dressing  table  also 
in  a  white  dimity  petticoat,  with  a  small 
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square  of  looking-glass  in  a  frame  such 
as  was  in  use  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the 
Empire,  meagrely  adorned  with  tarnished 
gilding;  and  there  was  a  marvellous 
piece  of  faded  satin  embroidery  upon 
the  wall,  representing  the  parting  of 
Hector  and  Andromache,  with  Miss 
Jane's  house  and  the  big  elm  for  a 
background. 

"  My  mother  worked  that  when  she 
was  a  girl,"  Miss  Jane  remarked,  with 
evident  pride.  "  Mother  used  to  have 
an  idea  that  the  tree  and  the  house  were 
as  fond  of  each  other  as  if  they  were 
human  beings ;  that  the  tree  stood  up 
stout  and  brave  before  the  house  like  a 
soldier  on  guard  to  protect  it,  and  that 
the  house  was  the  love  of  the  elm. 
When  she  grew  old  and  childish  she 
used  to  go  out  and  talk  to  the  tree,  and 
never  would  hear  a  word  but  that  it 
understood  her.  My  sister  Belinda,  too, 
set  uncommon  store  by  the  elm.  She 
painted  on  velvet,  and  she  made  a  very 
pretty  picture  of  the  elm  to  carry  away 
with  her  the  summer  before  she  went 
to  India  as  a  missionary.  It  seemed  as 
if  she  felt  the  parting  with  that  tree 
more  than  with  any  of  the  family.  She 
used  to  write  us  from  India  that  palms 
and  cocoanuts  wa'n't  any  kind  of  conso- 
lation, and  she  would  give  all  the  trop- 
ical plants  in  Asia  to  see  our  tree  on 
a  winter's  morning  after  an  ice-storm. 
She  brought  up  her  little  boy  to  think 
of  it  as  a  sort  of  relation.  He  would 
write  little  childish  letters  to  it,  and 
say  he  was  coming  back  some  day  to 
see  it." 

"And  did  he  never  come?"  Sophie 
asked. 

"  No.  His  mother  died  when  he  was 
twelve  years  old.  Then  his  father  mar- 
ried again  after  a  while,  and  I  wrote  out 
to  have  the  boy  sent  home  to  me,  and 
his  father  shipped  him  aboard  a  sailing- 
vessel.  It  was  never  heard  from  after 
passing  Cape  Town ;  supposed  to  have 
been  wrecked  and  all  hands  perished.  I 
always  thought  I  knew  the  night  when 
the  ship  went  down.  We  had  a  terrible 
storm,  and  the  elm  was  stru-ck  by  light- 
ning. One  bare  dead  limb  stands  up 
straight  and  stiff  among  the  green.     I 


call  it  Charlie's  Monument.  It  is  the 
only  one  the  boy  ever  had." 

The  chamber  in  which  they  stood  was 
just  under  the  elm.  Its  long,  pendulous 
branches  swept  the  roof  with  a  caress- 
ing touch,  and  the  afternoon  sunshine 
glinted  through  its  foliage  and  flecked 
the  floor  with  wavering  patterns  of  light 
and  shade. 

"It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  noble 
tree,"  said  Sophie.  "I  do  not  wonder 
that  you  all  loved  it.  It  must  seem  to 
you  as  if  all  the  family  romance  and 
history  had  grown  into  its  very  fibre." 

"  Precious  little  romance  ever  came 
into  my  life,"  Miss  Jane  replied, — 
"  though  it's  true  that  the  elm  had 
something  to  do  with  what  little  there 
was."  A  faint  flush  had  come  into  her 
faded  cheeks,  and  she  fidgeted  with  the 
ball-fringe  which  ornamented  the  top  of 
the  dressing-table.  "  Father  didn't  ap- 
prove of  him,  and  he  used  to  leave 
letters  for  me  in  the  knot-hole,  where 
you  see  the  currant-bush  growing  now." 

Sophie  waited  for  her  to  say  more, 
but  she  changed  the  subject: 

"  I  can  give  you  currants  with  your 
supper,  and  make  you  a  cup  of  tea,  if 
you  like  ;  shouldn't  wonder  if  it  would 
be  sort  of  refreshing  after  your  long 
ride."  And,  so  saying,  she  hurried 
briskly  out  of  the  room. 

Sophie  followed  her  presently,  and 
transferred  the  cold  chicken,  biscuit, 
and  cake  from  the  luncheon-basket  to 
the  tea-table. 

Miss  Jane  came  in,  bearing  a  glass 
dish  filled  with  layers  of  white  and  red 
currants,  which  she  placed  on  the  centre 
of  the  table ;  then  she  opened  a  rare  old 
Chippendale  sideboard  and  brought  for- 
ward a  cut-glass  decanter  of  antique 
shape  filled  with  something  dark. 

Sophie  shook  her  head  smilingly. 

"  Oh,  I'm  temperance !"  said  Miss 
Jane.  "  It's  only  maple  syrup.  I 
never  heard  of  anybody's  eating  cur- 
rants without  maple  syrup.  There 
comes  your  husband.  I'll  run  and  see 
if  the  tea  has  drawn." 

George  entered  the  low-browed  room, 
rubbing  his  hands  gleefully.  "  Well, 
this  looks  real  cosey  and  home-like,"  he 
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exclaimed,  seating  himself  at  once  and 
serving  his  wife  bountifully.  "  How 
does  this  place  suit  you?  I  presume 
you  have  been  all  over  the  house  by 
this  time  and  know  the  history  of  all 
the  dead-and-gone  Hartleys.  I  put 
Black  Diamond  up  at  the  deacon's,  and 
learned  from  him  all  about  Miss  Hart- 
ley's circumstances.  I  should  judge  she 
is  pretty  poor,  and  would  be  willing  to 
sell.  I  came  back  across  lots  and  ex- 
plored the  place.  There  is  some  meadow- 
land,  a  good  orchard,  and  room  enough 
for  a  garden  if  there  was  any  one  to 
tend  it.  A  little  money  would  put  the 
property  into  prime  order;  and  think 
what  a  thing  it  would  be  to  own  an  elm 
like  that !  You  can't  half  see  it  from 
the  house:  you  are  too  close  under  it. 
I  should  pull  down  this  old  shell  and 
build  farther  back,  in  the  orchard." 

Sophie  made  a  warning  gesture  with 
the  currant-spoon,  and  Miss  Jane  entered 
with  the  teapot.  Her  face  was  very 
red ;  but  then  she  had  been  busy  over 
the  fire.  George  Cooper  invited  her  to 
sit  down  with  them,  but  she  declined 
rather  stiffly  and  closed  the  door  behind 
her  with  something  like  a  bang. 

"  I  am  afraid  she  heard  you,"  said 
Sophie. 

"  Serve  her  right,  then,  for  listening." 

"  I  don't  think  she  was  eavesdrop- 
ping :  she  was  bringing  in  the  tea,  and 
you  spoke  quite  loud." 

"  Well,  I  don't  see  that  I  said  any- 
thing insulting.  She  need  not  sell  if 
she  does  not  wish  to." 

"  Try  to  put  yourself  in  her  place, 
George.  Would  it  not  be  rather  hard 
to  give  up  an  ancestral  home  like  this  in 
one's  old  age  ? — a  home  where  one  had 
been  born,  and  one's  mother  before  one. 
Her  grandfather  brought  her  grand- 
mother here  as  a  bride,  and  they  have 
all  died  under  the  shadow  of  the  elm. 
I  don't  believe  she  would  ever  part  with 
the  place ;  and  I  think  it  would  be  wicked 
to  try  to  make  her." 

"  You  are  always  full  of  romantic 
notioD.s,  Sophie.  Can't  you  see  that 
I  want  to  do  the  old  lady  a  kindness? 
She  is  living  here,  they  say,  in  absolute 
poverty.     Now,  the  money  that  I  shall 
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pay  her  for  this  property  will  enable  her 
to  board  comfortably  somewhere  where 
she  can  have  all  the  little  luxuries  and 
attentions  which  her  age  demands." 

"  I  know  you  mean  it  all  kindly, 
George,  but  I  believe  it  would  kill  her 
to  go  away  from  this  house." 

"  Suppose,  then,  that  I  let  her  reserve 
a  life-interest,  and  agree  not  to  take 
possession  until  after  she  dies.  It  can't 
be  so  very  long:  she  must  be  —  well, 
how  old  should  you  judge  her  now  ?" 

"  That  might  do,"  Sophie  replied 
more  cheerfully,  ignoring  the  question, 
"  if  there  are  no  heirs  to  stand  in  the 
way.  Let  me  talk  it  over  with  her.  I 
believe  I  can  manage  it  better  than  you, 
George." 

"  Very  well ;  I  will  see  the  deacon 
again  after  supper,  and  make  inquiries 
as  to  the  value  of  property  in  this 
region,  and  will  then  give  you  the  fig- 
ures that  I  am  prepared  to  offer.  Even 
then  you'd  better  question  around  and 
find  out  what  her  expectations  are ;  for 
there  is  no  need  of  paying  more  than 
people  ask." 

Sophie  looked  at  him  wonderingly, 
as  though  she  were  not  certain  that 
she  had  quite  understood  him;  but  she 
did  not  ask  him  to  explain,  perhaps 
because  she  was  afraid  of  being  too 
much  enlightened  concerning  her  hus- 
band's business  principles.  She  had  a 
long  conversation  with  Miss  Jane  that 
evening  while  she  assisted  her  in  wash- 
ing the  tea-things,  and  as  they  sat  to- 
gether in  the  dusk. 

"  It  has  got  to  come  to  something 
like  this,"  the  elder  woman  said,  in  a 
choked  voice,  and,  though  Sophie  could 
not  see  her  face,  she  was  sure  that  she 
was  weeping.  ''  I've  scrimped  and  saved 
and  sold  nigh  everything  else,  so's  not 
to  sell  the  olace,  but  there's  nothing- 
but  it  left  now.  There's  no  one  after 
me  that  has  any  claim  on  it, — not  a 
chick  nor  child.  I've  no  relatives  nearer 
than  Lyddy  Smith,  and  she's  only  a 
cousin's  widow,  and  well  provided  for. 
She  came  from  York  State,  and  hasn't 
any  interest  in  the  place,  and  no  call  to 
expect  that  I  should  leave  her  anything. 
I  s'pose  she  might  have  my  dresses  and 
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the  silver  teaspoons,  and  any  of  the 
furoiture  that  you  don't  care  for :  any- 
thing more  would  only  be  a  snare  and 
a  delusion,  and  an  inducement  to  some 
unprincipled  man  to  marry  her  for  her 
property." 

Sophie  wondered  if  this  had  been  Miss 
Jane's  experience,  but  she  made  no 
comment,  and  the  bargain  was  concluded 
before  they  retired  to  rest  that  night. 
George  Cooper  agreed  to  pay  Miss 
Jane  an  annuity  of  three  hundred  dol- 
lars during  the  rest  of  her  life,  and  at 
her  death  the  property  was  to  be  his. 

"  And  now,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "  I've 
a  clause  to  put  in  this  contract  that  may- 
be you  won't  like.  You  are  not  to  pull 
down  this  house.  Like  as  not  it  doesn't 
seem  very  smart  to  you,  but  the  house 
my  grandfather  built  is  not  to  be  chopped 
up  for  fire-wood.  I  could  never  rest 
easy  in  my  grave  if  I  knew  that  I'd 
purchased  comfort  for  my  last  days  by 
helping  tear  down  the  house  my  mother 
was  born,  married,  and  died  in,  and 
where  all  of  us  were  born,  and  those 
that  married  were  married,  and  most  of 
us  has  had  our  funerals." 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,"  expostulated 
Mr.  Cooper,  "  are  you  not  a  little  un- 
reasonable ?  While  you  live,  the  house 
is  yours ;  but  after  you  pass  away,  if  I 
pay  for  the  property  ought  I  not  to  have 
the  privilege  of  doing  what  I  choose 
with  my  own?" 

"  Then  it's  no  bargain,"  Miss  Jane 
replied,  with  decision.  *'  I  would  never 
take  a  scrap  of  comfort  in  anything 
bought  with  your  money.  Every  mor- 
sel of  toast  would  taste  like  a  shingle 
from  the  roof;  with  every  sup  of  tea 
I'd  be  drinking  up  the  rafters ;  and  every 
loaf  of  bread  would  be  a  stone  out  of 
the  chimney.  It  was  considered  a  fine 
old  mansion  in  its  day.  I  should  think 
you  might  be  content  with  it  as  it  is, 
and  consider  yourself  an  adopted  son  of 
the  house,  as  it  were.  There's  nothing 
in  all  the  line  you  need  be  ashamed 
of.  Perhaps  you  haven't  noticed  the 
prophecy  my  grandfather  wrote  on  the 
mortar  over  the  chimney-piece  in  the 
best-room  the  day  of  the  first  house- 
warming,  a  hundred  and  twenty  years 


ago.  It's  a  curse  and  a  blessing  and  a 
prophecy  all  in  one." 

Each  took  a  candle,  and  the  little  pro- 
cession filed  into  the  musty  best-room. 
Sure  enough,  there  was  the  inscription 
incised  in  the  plastering  over  the  mantel. 

"  He  writ  it,"  said  Miss  Jane,  "  as 
Joshua  did  the  law,  with  his  forefinger, 
while  the  plaster  was  wet  on  the  stones." 

They  traced  the  cramped  script  by 
the  flickering  light  of  their  candles : 

When  one  falls,  then  fall  all  the  three, — 
House,  and  elm,  and  familie. 

There  was  something  so  weird  about  it 
that  even  the  materialistic  George  Cooper 
was  slightly  affected,  while  Sophie  shiv- 
ered and  assured  Miss  Jane  that  nothing 
could  induce  her  to  have  the  house  de- 
molished. 

The  contract  was  signed,  and  they  re- 
tired to  rest ;  but  Sophie  lay  awake  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  listening  to 
the  wind  in  the  branches  of  the  elm. 
lit  seemed  to  her  excited  fancy  that  it 
moaned  and  wrung  its  hands  as  though 
not  pleased  with  the  exchange  of  own- 
ers, and  she  rose,  opened  the  window 
softly,  and,  stretching  out  a  hand, 
stroked  one  of  its  sprays,  pledging 
herself  to  be  its  faithful  friend. 

The  next  morning  Miss  Jane  had  a 
cheerful  welcome  for  them,  and  a  fa- 
mous breakfast  of  grass-fed  goslings, 
waffles,  and  honey. 

While  Sophie  was  waiting  in  the  best- 
room  for  George  to  bring  their  vehicle 
to  the  door,  she  was  treated  to  a  pretty 
sight.  Five  young  girls  on  their  way 
to  the  academy  invaded  Miss  Jane's 
front  yard  to  measure  the  elm  by  clasp- 
ing hands  about  it.  This  they  could 
just  do  by  embracing  the  giant  trunk 
closely.  One  fairer  than  the  others 
attracted  Sophie's  attention.  She  made 
such  a  charming  picture  in  her  sprigged 
muslin  gown  and  fluffy  flaxen  hair,  her 
sweet  young  face  pressed  lovingly  against 
the  rough  bark,  that  Sophie  called  Miss 
Jane  to  see. 

"  Bless  her  dear  heart !"  exclaimed 
that  worthy  lady,  "  it's  Rosy  Cinnamon, 
the  deacon's  daughter.  Folks  call  her 
so  because   she's   as   sweet   as   an  old- 
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fashioned  cinnamon-rose.  —  Rosy,"  she 
cried,  "  what  possesses  you  parcel  of  girls 
to  hug  that  old  tree?" 

"  Because  we  love  it,  Miss  Jane,"  the 
girl  replied  :  "  we  were  just  saying  that 
we  think  it  the  pride  and  glory  of  Little 
Wisdom,  and  if  anything  happened  to 
it  we  should  all  go  into  mourning." 

At  that  moment  George  Cooper  ap- 
peared, and  the  circle  broke ;  but  the 
momentary  picture  remained  indelibly 
photographed  on  Sophie's  mind.  "  I 
like  that  girl,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  and 
when  I  come  here  to  live  I  mean  to  cul- 
tivate her  acquaintance." 

Miss  Jane  bade  them  a  cheerful 
good-by.  She  looked  so  happy  and 
youthful  that  George  remarked  to  his 
wife,  as  they  drove  away, — 

"  I  don't  know  but  I've  made  a  bad 
bargain  with  this  annuity  business.  I 
thought  last  night  that  she  couldn't 
possibly  last  over  j&ve  years ;  but  this 
morning  she  appears  to  have  taken  a 
new  lease  of  life,  and  I  shouldn't  wonder 
if  she  kept  us  waiting  a  dozen  years 
longer." 

Jane  Hartley  was  as  good  as  his  fears. 
Now  that  anxiety  for  the  future  was 
dispelled,  and  she  was  able  to  provide 
herself  with  comforts,  she  "  picked  up," 
as  the  neighbors  said,  and  appeared  to 
enjoy  life  with  the  youngest.  Some 
two  years  after  the  visit  of  the  Coopers, 
a  circumstance  occurred  which  made 
Miss  Jane  desire  to  live  as  long  as  pos- 
sible. Her  sister  Belinda's  son  Charlie 
returned.  He  had  escaped  shipwreck, 
and  had  served  as  a  sailor  on  many  a 
ship  and  sea.  He  had  written  Miss 
Jane  twice,  but  by  some  unlucky  fate 
his  letters  had  not  been  received,  and, 
finding  them  unanswered,  he  believed 
her  dead.  At  last  an  opportunity  had 
occurred  to  him  to  visit  Little  Wisdom, 
and  he  had  come.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow  of  twenty-five,  with  bronzed  skin 
and  crisp  curling  hair. 

Miss  Jane  was  delighted  to  see  him, 
and  insisted  that  he  should  remain  with 
her  while  she  lived.  He  managed  the 
small  farm,  and  was  as  devoted  as  a  son 
to  the  kind  old  lady,  who  now  constantly 
bemoaned  selling  her  birthright.     ''  We 


might  have  got  along  together,  Charlie," 
she  would  say,  "  without  the  annuity, 
and  then  I  could  have  left  you  the  place 
when  I  died." 

"  It's  all  right.  Aunt  Jane,"  the  young 
man  would  reply.  "  I  don't  want  any 
pay  for  taking  care  of  you,  and  the 
money  comes  in  very  handy." 

Miss  Jane  had  told  no  one  else  of  the 
sale  of  her  property.  It  was  no  one's 
business,  she  argued,  and  she  knew  that 
it  would  lessen  her  dignity  in  the  eyes 
of  the  community  as  a  landed  proprie- 
tress. As  the  years  went  by,  Charlie 
formed  an  attachment  with  the  deacon's 
daughter.  The  old  man  looked  with 
favor  upon  the  alliance,  for  Miss  Jane's 
acres  met  his  own,  and  he  regarded 
Charlie  as  her  natural  heir.  The  mar- 
riage might  have  been  celebrated  at  any 
time,  but  Miss  Jane  would  not  divulge 
her  secret,  and  Charlie  was  too  honor- 
able to  obtain  his  bride  under  false  pre- 
tences. She  would  have  accepted  him 
without  a  penny,  and  Charlie,  vaguely 
hoping  that  the  deacon  might  not  out- 
live Aunt  Jane,  put  off  his  wedding- 
day  until  after  his  aunt's  death.  "  I  am 
not  going  to  have  you  wear  out  your 
life  nursing  an  invalid,  Bosy,"  he  would 
say.  "  It's  all  very  well  for  a  stout 
young  fellow  like  me ;  but  when  you 
marry  it  should  be  to  be  taken  care  of, 
and  not  to  be  any  one's  nurse  and  ser- 
vant. Have  just  as  good  a  time  as  you 
can  with  the  young  folks,  and  I  can 
wait." 

So  the  years  rolled  by, — very  slowly, 
it  must  be  confessed,  for  every  one  except 
Miss  Jane. 

George  Cooper,  as  he  signed  his  semi- 
annual checks,  grumbled  and  wondered 
how  the  old  lady  had  the  conscience  to 
live  so  long.  But  the  years  brought 
him  increasing  wealth,  and  they  could 
afford  to  spend  their  summers  where 
they  chose.  Now  it  was  Newport,  and 
now  Saratoga,  and  one  summer  he  bun- 
dled Sophie  and  the  children  off  to  Eu- 
rope. He  could  not  afford  time  from 
his  business  to  accompany  them,  but  he 
was  always  generous  to  his  family. 

Sophie  often  thought  of  the  old 
homestead,  but  she   never  yearned  for 
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it  at  the  expense  of  the  life  of  this  lonely 
old  lady,  though  she  would  have  liked  to 
see  her  children  climbing  apple-trees  and 
dashing  through  meadows. 

At  length  George  Cooper  received 
the  long-expected  announcement:  Jane 
Hartley  was  dead,  and  this  Naboth's 
vineyard  was  his  own.  The  announce- 
ment came  from  Charlie,  and  enclosed 
a  letter  written  some  time  before  by  Miss 
Jane,  relating  his  history  and  begging 
that  he  might  be  retained  as  overseer  of 
the  place  and  be  allowed  still  to  reside 
under  the  old  roof. 

George  Cooper  was  indignant.  "  As 
if  I  had  not  been  patient  long  enough!" 
he  exclaimed.  "  I  have  paid  nearly 
twice  the  value  of  the  place,  and  here 
I  am  asked  to  provide  through  life  for 
another  member  of  the  family.  He  had 
no  business  to  turn  up,  and  must  leave 
at  once." 

"But  we  shall  have  to  hire  some 
one,"  Sophie  suggested  timidly:  "why 
not  him,  since  he  is  interested  in  caring 
for  the  place  and  the  house?" 

"Too  much  interested  by  far:  he 
will  regard  us  as  interlopers  and  himself 
as  the  rightful  owner.  Besides,  we  are 
none  of  us.  going  to  dwell  under  the 
old  roof-tree.  That  is  all  sentimental 
nonsense.  I  shall  build  a  handsome 
house  on  the  estate.  ' 

"  But,  George,  you  agreed  solemnly 
not  to  tear  the  old  mansion  down." 

"  There  it  is, — mansion  !  One  would 
think  it  was  equal  to  Mount  Vernon, 
Arlington  House,  or  some  of  the  colonial 
manors  on  the  Hudson ;  whereas  the 
fact  remains  that  it  is  a  very  ordinary 
house  in  the  last  stages  of  dilapidation." 

"  Could  it  not  be  restored  and  made 
over?" 

"  It  would  always  be  a  patched-up 
affair ;  and,  besides,  it  is  too  near  the 
street.  I  mean  to  build  back  in  the 
orchard." 

"  The  very  thing !  and  keep  the  old 
house  for  a  gate-lodge,  and  this  young 
man  as  gardener." 

"  No ;  it  would  impede  our  view  of 
the  elm,  and  give  an  unsightly  jumble  of 
out-buildings  where  I  mean  to  have  a 
fine  lawn.     The  house  must  go,  and  so 


must  this  young  man.  I  have  no  use 
for  either  of  them." 

"  But,  George,  your  solemn  promise, 
both  spoken  and  written,  was  not  to 
tear  down  the  house  !" 

"Well,  I  won't  tear  it  down;  I'll 
leave  it  absolutely  intact,  but  I'll  move 
it  off"  my  grounds  over  to  Loughend  for 
the  factory-operatives  to  inhabit." 

Sophie  shuddered :  "  What  would 
Miss  Jane  have  thought  of  such  dese- 
cration? She  would  rather  have  set 
fire  to  it  with  her  own  hands." 

"  Probably  first  taking  the  precaution 
to  get  a  good  insurance  policy.  That 
estimable  woman,  my  dear,  had  quite  as 
much  shrewd  common  sense  as  senti- 
ment. Witness  her  jewing  me  out  of 
twice  as  much  as  I  should  have  ever 
thought  of  paying  for  the  place  in  ready 
cash." 

Sophie  was  silent ;  but  the  thought 
which  was  uppermost  in  her  mind  was, 
"  How  will  the  great  elm  bear  this  sepa- 
ration from  its  old  love  and  life-long 
companion  ?"  She  dared  not  express 
the  idea,  for  fear  of  ridicule :  if  George 
disregarded  a  human  interest  in  this 
light  way,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  at- 
tach much  weight  to  a  sentimental  idea 
about  two  unthinking  and  insensible 
objects. 

Charlie  admitted  them  to  the  house 
and  gave  up  possession  as  though  this 
were  quite  what  he  had  expected.  He 
only  asked  of  Mr.  Cooper  a  branch 
from  the  elm  long  enough  to  make  him- 
self a  walking-stick ;  but  there  was  a 
look  in  the  young  man's  face  which 
filled  Sophie's  heart  with  a  great  yearn- 
ing pity.  And  she  lingered  at  the  gate 
chatting  with  him  until  her  husband 
left  them,  when  she  asked, — 

"  And  what  do  you  intend  to  do  now 
that  we  have  taken  away  your  home?" 

"  I  am  going  to  have  a  talk  with  the 
deacon,"  the  young  man  replied,  running 
his  hand  through  his  hair,  "  and  if  he 
has  nothing  for  me  to  do  I  shall  take  to 
the  sea  again."  He  strode  away  across 
the  meadows,  and  Sophie  could  see  that 
he  was  met  at  the  foot  of  the  deacon's 
orchard  by  a  girlish  figure  in  a  pink 
dress.     She  smiled  to  herself,   for  her 
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quick  womanly  instinct  divined  the 
young  man's  secret,  and  she  tripped  into 
the  house,  saying  to  herself, — 

"  Perhaps  it  will  all  turn  out  well 
after  all.  I  shall  not  wait  for  Rosy 
Cinnamon  to  call  upon  me,  but  will  run 
over  and  see  her  as  soon  as  I  can  find 
the  time." 

Sophie  did  not  carry  out  her  inten- 
tion immediately,  for  she  was  very  busy 
overseeing  her  housekeeping  arrange- 
ments, which  were  carried  on  tempo- 
rarily in  the  old.  house.  An  architect 
who  had  come  up  with  them  from  the 
city  formed  one  of  their  family,  and  the 
work  of  building  the  new  house  was 
begun  at  once.  Furniture  which  had 
been  purchased  for  their  country  home 
was  now  shipped  to  them,  and  had  to  be 
stored  wherever  room  could  be  found 
for  it,  until  the  new  villa  should  be 
ready  for  adornment.  A  tall,  carved 
cabinet  stood  in  front  of  the  mantel  in 
the  best-room  and  concealed  the  dis- 
agreeable prophecy  ;  and  Sister  Belinda's 
dimity-hung  room  was  piled  with  bam- 
boo chairs  and  settees  and  Oriental 
bric-a-brac,  to  which  she  had  probably 
become  accustomed  in  India. 

At  last  the  new  house  was  ready  for 
occupancy.  It  was  a  mixture  of  Queen 
Anne,  Elizabethan,  Jacobian,  Colonial, 
and  French  styles,  and  was  decorated  in 
maroon,  olive,  drab,  old  gold,  vermilion, 
bottle-green,  chocolate-brown,  mustard- 
yellow,  and  half  a  dozen  other  fashion- 
able tints.  It  was  the  stupefaction  of 
the  neighborhood,  from  its  grand  por^e- 
cochere  to  the  gilded  dragon  weather- 
cock which  tipped  the  highest  pinnacle. 

The  family  took  possession,  and  en- 
gineers came  to  move  the  old  house. 
Sophie  was  restless  and  filled  with  vague 
forebodings.  The  day  was  hot  and 
sultry ;  the  sun  beat  down  upon  the  tin 
roof  of  the  new  villa  and  heated  the 
upper  chambers  until  they  seemed  fiery 
furnaces.  It  was  very  different  from 
the  leafy  coolness  which  always  per- 
vaded the  rooms  under  the  old  elm. 
The  men  were  getting  on  bravely  with 
their  work :  part  of  the  front  fence  had 
been  removed,  and  the  best-room  al- 
ready projected  into  the  street. 


Sophie  replied, 
touched  by  the 


Sophie  was  tired  of  watching  them, 
and,  taking  her  youngest  little  daughter, 
she  set  out  to  call  upon  Rosy  Cinnamon. 
She  was  shocked  by  the  girl's  appearance. 
Her  haggard  face  and  wild,  dry  eyes 
seemed  to  betoken  illness ;  but  she  in- 
sisted that  she  was  quite  well.  After  a 
little  casual  conversation,  Sophie  asked 
cautiously  what  had  become  of  Charlie : 
"  He  was  such  a  fine  fellow  that  we 
were  all  much  interested  in  him." 

Rosy  Cinnamon  turned  quite  pale  ; 
her  fingers  worked  nervously,  and  she 
did  not  reply  immediately.  At  length 
she  spoke,  in  a  cold,  unnatural  way  :  "  I 
believe  that  he  has  gone  to  sea  again. 
He  was  to  sail  from  Portsmouth  to- 
day." 

"I   am  very  sorry, 
with  genuine  sympathy. 

The  girl  looked  up, 
tone.  "  He  would  have  stayed,"  she  said, 
"  if  you  could  have  given  him  employ- 
ment on  your  place." 

Sophie  could  not  reply :  she  felt  that 
she  was  guilty  of  separating  these  two 
young  people.  "  I  hope  he  will  come 
back  ere  long,"  she  stammered,  after  an 
awkward  pause. 

"  He  is  not  coming  back  at  all,"  Rosy 
replied  bravely ;  "  and,  Mrs.  Cooper,  I 
should  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  would 
not  mention  him  to  my  father  or  to  me. 
Father  thinks  that  he  deceived  him  in 
regard  to  his  aunt's  property, — though 
that  is  not  true, — and — and  we  are  all 
very  unhappy." 

Mrs.  Cooper  rose  and  made  her  adieux 
in  a  constrained  manner :  she  would  have 
liked  to  clasp  this  suffering  heart  to  her 
own,  but  there  was  a  pride  in  the  young 
face  which  forbade  pity.  She  hurried 
home  across  the  meadows,  for  evidently 
there  was  a  storm  brewing.  Great 
thunder-heads  were  billowing  up  in  the 
northwest,  and  the  distant  fields  were 
swept  by  an  approaching  wind. 

As  she  entered  her  home  she  was  met 
by  her  husband.  "  I  was  just  going  in 
search  of  you,"  he  said.  "  I  fancy  we 
are  going  to  have  a  tornado.  The  men 
have  knocked  off  work  and  gone  home. 
They  have  only  moved  the  house  a  third 
of  the  way  to  Tough  End,  and  have  left 
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it  in  rather  an  exposed  position ;  but  I 
don't  care  for  it :  I  am  so  delighted  to 
think  the  old  barracks  is  out  of  my  sight 
that  the  winds  may  blow  it  into  the 
ocean  for  me.  Come  to  this  window 
and  see  what  a  fine  prospect  we  have 
now  of  the  elm.  They  will  fill  the 
cellar  to-morrow  and  sod  over  the  site 
of  the  house,  and  we  can  have  our  lawn- 
party  next  week." 

As  he  ceased  speaking,  a  great  gust  of 
wind  shook  the  villa,  swept  over  it,  and 
wrestled  with  the  elm  :  its  limbs  writhed 
and  twisted  as  though  in  mortal  agony, 
then  a  deluge  of  rain  came  down  and 
veiled  it  from  their  sight. 

"  What  if  this  storm  should  throw 
down  the  tree  ?"  Sophie  cried. 

"  Nonsense  !  it  has  weathered  many 
such  " 

"  But  possibly  the  old  house  helped 
to  protect  it." 

"  It  would  be  a  bad  joke  if  the  tree 
should  go.  I  should  not  care  a  penny 
for  the  place  without  it." 

"  You  know  the  prediction,  G-eorge, 
'  When  one  falls,  then  fall  all  the  three.' 
If  the  tree  goes  down,  I  shall  be  certain 
that  Miss  Jane's  nephew  has  met  his 
death." 

"  Well,  my  dear,  if  that  young  man's 
fate  depends  upon  the  tree,  you  may 
count  on  me  as  his  devoted  protector, 
for  there  is  nothing  in  my  power  that  I 
would  not  do  to  save  the  elm.  Whew  ! 
that  was  a  dazzling  flash  of  lightning, 
— but  it  showed  us  the  elm  standing 
stanch  and  and  firm.  So  courage,  little 
woman." 

The  storm  continued  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  when 
Sophie  drew  her  curtains  in  the  morn- 
ing she  half  expected  to  see  the  giant 
tree  prostrated  on  the  site  of  its  old  com- 
panion ;  but  it  stood  there  apparently  un- 
injured, the  morning  sun  flashing  like  a 
conflagration  through  its  wet  leaves  till 
it  seemed  the  burning  bush  that  Moses 
saw.  Her  husband  laughed  away  her 
forebodings  at  the  breakfast-table,  and 
went  out  early  to  superintend  his  work- 
men. He  came  in  shortly,  much  ex- 
cited. "  Now  see  the  failure  of  your 
prophecy,"  he  cried.     "  The  wind  lifted 


the  old  house  from  its  pegs  last  night 
and  rolled  it  over  and  over  like  a  ball 
clear  across  the  north  meadows.  It  is  a 
total  wreck,  and  the  debris  is  scattered 
far  and  wide, — some  shingles  have  actu- 
ally blown  as  far  as  Great  Folly, — and 
the  elm  still  stands.^' 

"  I  am  devoutly  thankful  for  that," 
said  Sophie. 

All  that  morning  she  was  busy  send- 
ing out  invitations  for  the  lawn-party 
with  which  they  were  to  celebrate  their 
house-warming.  The  villa  was  to  be 
filled  with  guests  from  the  city  ;  invita- 
tions were  issued  to  all  the  country 
round,  and .  there  was  every  prospect  of 
a  brilliant  festival.  A  marquee  was 
spread  under  the  old  apple-trees,  in 
which  a  prominent  caterer  from  Great 
Folly  would  serve  the  refreshments. 
Lawn-tennis  and  other  games  were  pro- 
vided for  the  entertainment  of  the 
guests,  Japanese  lanterns  were  hung  in 
the  shrubbery,  and  there  was  to  be 
dancing  on  the  turf.  It  was  George 
Cooper's  idea  to  have  a  band-stand  fitted 
up  for  the  musicians  in  the  elm,  with 
a  circular  stairway  leading  to  it ;  but 
the  carpenter  who  came  to  erect  the 
structure  the  day  before  the  fete  made  a 
serious  discovery.  There  was  a  deep 
but  narrow  crack  running  down  the  side 
of  the  trunk,  —  a  fissure  which,  as 
they  probed  it  with  a  rattan-cane,  ap- 
peared to  extend  well  into  the  heart  of 
the  elm.  It  must  have  split  the  night 
of  the  tornado,  and  the  leverage  of  the 
immensely  heavy  limbs  was  slowly  but 
surely  opening  it  wider  and  wider. 
There  was  danger  of  losing  the  magnifi- 
cent tree,  and  it  must  be  bolted  im- 
mediately. 

"  Never  mind  the  band-stand,"  said 
George  Cooper,  "  but  bolt  it  at  once." 

"  I  can  do  that,  sir,  easily  enough," 
replied  the  carpenter ;  "  but  first  you 
will  have  to  send  for  a  blacksmith  to 
make  the  bolts." 

"  There  is  a  good  blacksmith  at  the 
cross-roads  three  miles  from  here.  Give 
me  the  measurements,  and  I  will  drive 
over  at  once,  and  the  bolts  shall  be  here 
to-morrow  morning.  Meantime,  you 
may  as  well  finish  the  band-stand ;  but 
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we  will   not    use  it  unless  the  tree  is 
made  perfectly  secure." 

Sophie  gave  rapid  directions  for 
everything  that  might  be  needed  in  her 
absence,  and  accepted  her  husband's  in- 
vitation for  a  ride  along  the  river-road. 
It  reminded  her  strikingly  of  their  first 
drive  through  this  region,  years  before. 
It  was  solitary,  wild,  and  sweet,  and  in 
the  entire  three  miles  they  encountered 
only  one  human  being, — a  fisherman 
meditatively  dropping  his  line  for  bass 
in  the  shining  river.  They  reached  the 
smithy  only  to  find  it  deserted,  the  fire 
out  in  the  forge,  and  a  grimy  bit  of 
paper  posted  on  the  door  with  the  an- 
nouncement,— 

GON  FISHIN  FOR  BAS. 

"  That  was  the  blacksmith  we  passed 
by  the  river,"  said  Sophie. 

''  It  appears  so,"  George  replied. 
*•  Well,  this  is  business-like.  However,  I 
suppose  there  is  nothing  to  be  done  but 
to  drive  back  after  him." 

They  arrived  at  the  spot  where  they 
had  passed  him,  but  there  was  no  fisher- 
man there. 

"  Perhaps  he  has  concluded  to  try  his 
luck  farther  up  the  river,"  Gleorge  re- 
marked despondently,  eying  a  little  foot- 
path which  led  in  that  direction. 

"  I  think  not,"  Sophie  replied,  point- 
ing to  a  tin  box  of  worms.  "  See  ;  he 
has  thrown  his  bait  away.  He  has  prob- 
ably been  successful  and  returned  to  his 
shop :  there  is  a  short  cut  which  he 
might  have  taken  through  that  corn- 
field." 

"  Back  to  the  shop,  then,"  George 
exclaimed  impatiently,  turning  his  horse 
80  abruptly  that  he  nearly  upset  the 
phaeton.  This  time  the  door  of  the 
smithy  was  padlocked,  and  the  placard 
replaced  by  an  inscription  in  chalk  : 

GON  HOME  TO  SUPER. 

"  Now,  where  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  is  his  home?"  George  Cooper 
queried. 

"We  have  not  passed  any  habitation 
that  looked  like  it,"  Sophie  replied. 
"  Let  us  follow  the  road  a  little  farther 
and  inquire  as  we  go." 


but  I'll  go  first 


Acting  upon  this  suggestion,  they 
reached  a  small  house  from  which  issued 
a  savory  odor  of  fish  fried  in  salt  pork. 

"  No  need  of  inquiring,"  Sophie  an- 
nounced triumphantly :  "  this  is  the 
place." 

The  blacksmith  listened  to  their  re- 
quest :  "I  should  have  to  go  to  the 
machine-shop  at  Folly  Forge  to  get  the 
nuts,  and  I  can  have  the  bolts  turned 
out  there  quicker  than  I  could  pound 
them.  We  are  half  an  hour  too  late 
for  the  train  to-night ; 
thing  in  the  morning." 

"Do,"  urged  Sophie:  "I  don't  like 
to  have  it  wait  a  single  night." 

"  Oh,  as  for  that  matter,  I  could  chain 
it  up  so's  it  will  stand  quite  a  while." 

"  Will  you  not  please  ride  back  with 
us  and  do  so  much  at  once  ?"  And  to 
this  the  blacksmith  consented,  though 
demurring  that  he  wasn't  fit  to  ride  with 
a  lady.  The  tree  chained,  it  was  agreed 
to  defer  the  bolting  until  after  the/e^e; 
and  so  satisfied  was  George  Cooper  that 
all  had  been  done  that  was  needed  that 
he  determined  to  carry  out  his  original 
intention  of  having  the  musicians  occupy 
the  band-stand.  "  The  chain  has  an 
ungainly  look,"  he  said,  as  he  viewed  it 
early  the  next  morning ;  "I  wish  it 
were  not  necessary." 

"  Let  us  gild  it,"  Sophie  suggested. 
"  I  have  several  bottles  of  gold  paint 
left  from  the  parlor-ornamentation.  The 
elm  deserves  a  decoration,  and  it  will 
seem  to  have  a  golden  necklace." 

"  A  good  idea,  as  all  of  your  ideas 
are,"  her  husband  replied,  himself  acting 
upon  her  suggestion  with  great  alacrity. 
It  was  a  busy  morning,  but  Sophie  found 
time  more  than  once  to  run  down  to 
the  tree  and  watch  the  gilding  of  the 
chain. 

"  Of  course  the  links  must  be  strong, 
and  it  cannot  stretch,"  she  said  doubt- 
fully, "  but  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
crack  is  at  least  an  inch  wider  than  it 
was  last  night.  Couldn't  we  have  a 
barrel  of  mortar  poured  inside?" 

"  Perhaps  we  had  better  paste  it  all 
over  tenderly  with  court-plaster,"  George 
Cooper  remarked  sarcastically,  "or  a 
bottle  or  so  of  diamond  cement  might 
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be  a  precaution.  We  have  so  much 
time  at  our  disposal  before  our  guests 
arrive  that  we  might  send  to  Great 
Folly  for  a  surgeon  to  sew  up  the  bark." 
He  was  too  gay  at  heart  and  elated  to 
be  really  unkind,  and  he  was  at  her  side 
in  a  moment.  "Is  it  not  a  princely 
place  ?"  he  said.  "  I  never  took  so 
much  satisfaction  in  anything  of  my 
own  before.  And  when  I  think  how  I 
have  improved  it,  how  I  have  spared  no 
pains  or  expense  to  make  it  what  it  is, 
I  think  I  have  a  right  to  congratulate 
myself  upon  the  result.'' 

"  I  wonder  if  Nebuchadnezzar  did 
not  feel  so  too,*'  Sophie  remarked 
thoughtfully. 

"  Nebuchadnezzar  !     When  ?" 

"  When  he  walked  in  his  palace  and 
said,  '  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I 
have  built  by  the  might  of  my  power, 
and  for  the  honor  of  my  majesty  ?'  " 

"  And  then  the  old  party  was  reduced 
to  a  strictly  vegetarian  diet.  Well,  I 
like  that.  But,  Sophie,  you  ought  to 
be  dressing :  you  know  our  friends 
from  the  city  will  be  here  in  half  an 
hour." 

The  house-warming  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. The  company  were  pleased  to 
flatter  George  Cooper  on  his  house  and 
grounds,  and  especially  on  his  phenom- 
enal tree.  He  passed  one  supremely 
happy  evening,  and  led  the  german 
with  Sophie,  who  looked  sweetly  in  a 
lavender  brocade,  but  who  did  not 
share  her  husband's  elation.  It  seemed 
to  her  that  the  ground  on  which  she 
trod  sounded  hollow  over  the  cellars  of 
the  old  house,  and  that  the  elm,  with 
its  gay  bunting  and  gilded  chain,  its 
glare  of  lanterns  and  blare  of  brass, 
suffered  in  its  rent  heart  more  keenly 
than  herself.  It  would  be  only  an  act 
of  retributive  justice,  she  thought,  if  it 
should  bow  itself  like  a  second  Samson 
and    slay   all    of    these    merry-making 


Philistines  in  its  mighty  fall.  She 
wondered  whether  Charlie,  sailing  out 
of  Portsmouth,  had  met  the  tornado : 
his  ship's  course  was  directly  in  its  path. 
And  now  the  company  were  dispersing, 
and  the  musicians  in  the  old  tree  were 
playing — as  it  seemed  to  her,  in  cruel 
mockery — what  but  "  Auld  Lang  Syne"  ? 
Rosy  Cinnamon,  at  her  gabled  window, 
could  hear  it, — 

Should  auld  acquaintance  be  forgot  ? — 

and  what  must  she  think  of  them  ? 

In  the  early  morning  twilight,  when 
all  in  the  villa  were  sleeping  heavily  in 
the  hush  that  comes  before  dawn,  the 
house  trembled  as  though  an  earthquake 
were  passing  underneath,  and  a  heavy 
detonation  jarred  every  window. 

"  What  is  that?"  George  Cooper  ex- 
claimed, springing  to  his  feet. 

"  It  is  the  elm,"  Sophie  replied,  with- 
out moving :  "  the  chain  has  parted,  and 
its  heart  has  broken." 

The  greater  part  of  the  tree  was 
stretched  upon  the  ground :  from  the 
fragment  which  remained  standing  a 
blasted  branch  towered  conspicuously 
against  the  sky.  It  was  Charlie's  Monu- 
ment. 

Of  Charlie's  fate  they  never  heard. 
Rosy  Cinnamon  grew  into  a  sad-faced, 
gentle  woman ;  but  she  never  married, 
nor  can  she  be  induced  to  return  the 
calls  which  Sophie  makes  occasionally 
by  way  of  remorseful  penance.  The 
elm  in  its  shattered  state  was  an  eyesore 
to  George  Cooper,  and  he  had  it  taken 
down.  Only  the  smooth  round  disk  of 
the  severed  trunk  remains  to  tell  of  its 
former  glory.  Sophie's  children  call  it 
Mamma's  Table  Bound,  and  they  are 
growing  up  as  chivalrous  and  as  tender 
of  heart  as  though  they  were  Arthur's 
knights,  and  not  the  sons  of  unsenti- 
mental, materialistic  George  Cooper. 
Lizzie  W.  Champney. 
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THEKLA'S    SONG. 

FROM   THE  GERMAN   OF   SCHILLER. 

THE  oak  woods  are  sighing,  the  storm-clouds  are  flying, 
Sad  wanders  the  maiden  along  the  green  shore ; 
The  wild  waves  are  flashing,  the  billows  are  dashing 

Midst  the  darkness  of  night  and  ocean's  hoarse  roar  ; 
She  singeth  aloud  'neath  the  storm  and  the  cloud, 
Her  beautiful  eyes  are  with  tears  streaming  o'er : 

"  My  doom  has  been  spoken  ;  my  sad  heart  is  broken  ; 
In  this  world  there's  nothing  to  wish  for  but  rest. 
0  Saviour  above,  in  Thy  infinite  love. 

Call  back  Thy  poor  child  to  the  realm  of  the  blest ; 
The  height  of  all  bliss  I  have  tasted  in  this, — 

I  have  lived  and  loved :  take  me  back  to  Thy  breast." 

Franklin  B.  Gowen. 
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VI.— MISCELLANEOUS— HEALTH-HINTS. 


-j  A  MERICAN  CLIMA  TES.  — 
J-«  For  a  person  in  perfect  health  a 
climate  most  favorable  to  the  constant 
enjoyment  of  out-door  life  would,  on  the 
whole,  be  the  most  desirable ;  but  in  the 
treatment  of  special  maladies  that  rule 
requires  certain  modifications.  Experi- 
ence has,  for  instance,  shown  that  for 
consumptives  the  dry  and  cold  air  of  the 
Dakota  table-lands  is  preferable  to  the 
humid  atmosphere  of  the  Florida  sum- 
mer-zone. Tuberculosis  is  a  germ-dis- 
ease, and  cold  air,  the  long-supposed 
cause,  is  in  reality  the  most  efl&cient 
preventive  of  its  development.  Con- 
sumptive New  -  Englanders,  instead  of 
going  to  Florida,  should  go  to  Northern 
New  York ;  the  invalids  of  the  Lake- 
States,  to  Minnesota,  Dakota,  or  Wy- 
oming ;  the  Californians  and  their  north- 
ern neighbors,  to  the  table-lands  of  East-  j 
ern  Oregon.  The  snow-capped  Sierras 
of  Colorado  would  do  equally  well,  if  it  , 


were  not  for  the  sand-storms,  which 
often  for  weeks  together  fill  the  atmos- 
phere with  a  gritty  dust  and  make  the 
dry  season  extremely  trying  to  the  respi- 
ratory organs.  For  malarial  diseases, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  cool  mountain- 
breeze  is  nature's  specific.  In  the  low- 
lands of  our  Northern  border-States 
refugees  from  the  swamps  of  the  Gulf 
coast  have  often  to  wait  for  months  be- 
fore the  advent  of  the  autumnal  night- 
frosts  justifies  their  trust  in  the  temper- 
ature of  the  higher  latitudes,  for  it  is 
a  curious  fact  that  the  midsummer  heat 
is  more  oppressive  in  Illinois  than  in 
Southern  Texas.  By  going  to  the  bor- 
ders of  Northern  Canada  a  fever-curing 
temperature  might  be  found  before  the 
middle  of  September ;  but  a  trip  to  the 
next  mountain-ridge  of  an  altitude  ex- 
ceeding eight  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  adjoining  lowlands  would 
have  answered  the  same  purpose.     The 
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British  residents  of  Hindostan  cure 
their  climatic  fevers  at  Darjeeling,  on  a 
half-way  terrace  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
nearly  all  our  Southern  States  could  find 
sites  for  a  summer  sanitarium  within 
their  own  borders :  Alabama,  on  the 
high  ridges  surrounding  the  valley  of 
Huntsville ;  Georgia,  in  Harris  County, 
hardly  a  hundred  miles  from  the  south- 
ern frontier  of  the  State,  or  in  the  Co- 
huttas,  the  Cowpens,  and  other  spurs 
of  the  Southern  Alleghanies ;  Tennessee, 
on  the  lofty  table-lands  anywhere  east  of 
Chattanooga ;  South  Carolina,  at  Wal- 
halla  and  Caesar's  Head ;  Texas,  in  the 
Wichita  Mountains ;  and  Arkansas,  in 
the  Ozarks.  The  following  localities 
combine  a  tolerable  climate  with  facilities 
for  a  grape-cure  (in  the  treatment  of 
scrofulous  and  bilious  disorders)  : 

Hammondsport,  Flushing,  and  lona 
Island,  New  York ;  Salem,  Massachu- 
setts ;  Hagerstown,  Maryland ;  Lebanon, 
Columbia,  and  Eagleville,  Pennsylvania; 
Golconda,  Illinois  ;  Hermann,  Missouri ; 
Cleveland  and  Gallatin,  Tennessee  ;  Cin- 
cinnati, Delaware,  and  Kelly's  Island, 
Ohio  ;  San  Gabriel  and  Annaheim,  Cali- 
fornia. 

2.  Baths  and  Spas. — The  value  of 
bathing  -  facilities  makes  the  neighbor- 
hood of  a  highland  lake  or  a  deep  moun- 
tain-river almost  as  desirable  as  the 
luxury  of  pure  air ;  but  persons  blessed 
with  the  possession  of  a  common  cold 
rock-spring  need  not  envy  the  proprietor 
of  the  most  famous  mineral  spa  in  the 
German  Rhineland, — at  least  not  from 
a  hygienic  point  of  view.  The  spa- 
superstition  is  merely  a  modified  form 
of  the  drug-delusion,  which  mistakes  a 
process  of  stimulation  for  a  process  of 
invigoration.  There  was  a  time  when 
the  use  of  peptic  stimulants  was  about 
as  common  as  the  alcohol-habit.  Every 
headache,  every  symptom  of  deficient 
appetite,  every  transient  remissness  of 
the  digestive  process,  was  made  a  pretext 
for  convulsing  the  bowels  with  purgative 
nostrums,  which  in  the  long  run  were 
sure  to  aggravate  the  evils  they  were 
intended  to  cure,  and  which  reduced  the 
organism  to  the  necessity  of  depending 
on  the  aid  of  artificial  stimulation.    Saline 


and  sulphur  springs  have  an  aperient 
efi"ect,  analogous  to  the  action  of  drastic 
medicines,  which  compel  the  system  to 
react  against  the  intrusion  of  a  virulent 
substance, — an  effect  which  in  both  cases 
is  mistaken  for  a  sign  of  improved  diges- 
tive vigor.  By  the  frequent  repetition 
of  the  stimulant  dose  the  system  at  last 
comes  to  rely  on  the  agency  of  a  diges- 
tive tonic :  hence  the  chronic  constipa- 
tion which  so  often  follows  upon  the 
return  from  a  watering-place  trip.  In 
the  materia  medica  of  the  future  the  in- 
vigorating atmosphere  of  the  mountain- 
summits  will  supersede  the  drastic  waters 
of  the  mountain-valleys,  and  highland 
air  will  become  the  fashionable  prescrip- 
tion for  the  complaints  of  dyspeptics. 

3.  Construction. — In  a  cold  climate 
a  house  with  abundant  provisions  for 
ventilation  can  safely  indulge  in  the 
luxury  of  impervious  materials  which 
transmit  only  a  minimum  of  air  and 
moisture,  such  as  granite,  marble,  and 
massive  slate.  Several  kinds  of  sand- 
stone are  naturally  so  permeable  to  air- 
currents  that  they  make  artificial  ven- 
tilation almost  superfluous,  especially 
during  the  prevalence  of  high  winds. 
Mineral  roofing  (tile  or  slate)  is  prefer- 
able to  shingles  where  the  house  has  to 
derive  its  water-supply  from  the  clouds. 
The  water-proof  cellars  described  in  a 
former  paper  may  form  the  basement  of 
the  house  if  the  next  higher  story  has 
a  double  floor,  ventilated  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  apertures  in  the  brick-  or 
stone-work  of  two  opposite  walls.  As 
the  value  of  fresh  air  begins  to  be  ap- 
preciated in  its  superlative  importance, 
flat  or  terraced  roofs  will  come  into 
general  use.  A  very  moderate  slope — 
say  one  inch  to  ten  feet — will  answer 
all  the  purposes  of  drainage,  without 
endangering  the  equilibrium  of  prome- 
naders ;  and  with  a  stout  railing  and  a 
sun-screen,  garden-benches  and  a  row 
of  flower-shrubs,  the  plateau  of  a  large 
building  can  be  made  as  pleasant  a  sum- 
mer resort  as  the  "  hangiiino:"  srardens  of 
Babylon,  which,  properly  speaking,  were 
only  artificial  table-lands.  The  Germans 
ornament  their  city  residences  with  wide 
piazzas,   running    through   a   series   of 
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stories  and  screened  by  climbing  vines, 
enclosing  a  shady  retreat,  where  in  mid- 
summer many  f\imilies  take  their  meals, 
or  pass  the  siesta-hour  in  hammocks  and 
easy-chairs.  The  chief  objection  to 
such  house-gardens  can  be  obviated  by 
thinning  out  the  vines  opposite  the 
sitting-room  windows  or  glass  doors. 
The  Swiss  build  their  pretty  cottages 
with  galleries  all  around  the  four  sides 
of  the  building,  and  projecting  roofs 
that  give  the  structure  almost  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  Burmese  pagoda.  Oriel 
windows  were  originally  devised  as  a 
compromise  with  the  long  winters  of 
Northern  Europe,  and  may  be  utilized 
as  conservatories  or  for  sun-baths. 

The  following  tenement  -  regulations 
of  the  New  York  Board  of  Health 
should  be  enforced  in  every  civilized 
city: 

A.  At  the  rear  of  every  house  shall 
be  a  clear,  open  space  of  not  less  than 
ten  feet. 

B.  No  one  continuous  building  shall 
occupy  more  than  sixty-five  per  cent, 
of  the  lot. 

C.  The  total  area  of  window-space  in 
every  room  communicating  with  the 
open  air  shall  be  one-tenth  of  its  super- 
ficial area,  and  the  upper  half  shall  be 
so  made  as  to  open  full  width. 

D.  Air-shafts  must  communicate  with 
every  room  having  neither  external  win- 
dows nor  fireplace. 

4.  Drainage. — Glass  pipes  are  the 
best  for  the  overflow  of  bath-rooms, 
drinking-hydrants,  etc.,  but  their  liabil- 
ity to  burst  from  the  effect  of  sudden 
changes  of  heat  and  cold  makes  them 
less  fit  for  kitchen  use  than  lead  or  zinc 
pipes.  Kitchen-slops  should  never  be 
poured  upon  the  ground  near  a  well, 
spring,  or  damp  cellar,  especially  not  on 
the  loose  soil  of  an  artificial  mound, 
where  such  drainage  in  all  its  foulness 
soaks  down  to  a  surprising  depth.  The 
problem  of  draining  an  absolutely  level 
district  was  successfully  solved  in  one  of 
the  stock-yard  suburbs  of  Chicago,  where 
the  railroad  companies  and  an  associa- 
tion of  house-owners  constructed  a  deep 
covered  pit,  forming  the  centre  of  a 
net-work  of  sewers.     Once  a  month  the 


pit  is  emptied  and  cleaned  by  a  contrac- 
tor, who  pays  liberally  for  the  privilege 
of  utilizing  the  deposit  for  fertilizing 
purposes. 

5.  Filtration. — Among  the  Japanese 
curiosities  at  the  last  Paris  Exhibition 
was  an  ingeniously-simple  water-filter, 
consisting  of  a  shell  of  porous  sand- 
stone, hollow  at  both  ends,  almost  in  the 
shape  of  an  hour-glass,  and  fastened 
over  an  earthenware  reservoir.  When- 
ever the  shell  becomes  "foul," — i.e., 
when  the  deposits  begin  to  clog  the 
pores  of  the  stone, — it  can  be  cleansed  by 
inverting  the  filter  and  filling  it  with  hot 
water,  which  both  dissolves  the  residu- 
um and  expands  the  pores  sufficiently 
to  drain  them  of  all  impurities.  Tene- 
riff'e  limestone,  and  the  porous  conglom- 
erate known  as  Catskill  red  sandstone, 
can  be  used  for  the  same  purpose.  Dr. 
Parker  in  his  "  Treatise  on  Practical 
Hygiene"  recommends  a  combination- 
filter  of  coarse  sand  and  pounded  char- 
coal pressed  into  a  large  flower-pot 
and  covered  with  a  piece  of  thin  flannel. 
The  charcoal  not  only  filters  but  deodor- 
izes impure  water,  and  indirectly  im- 
proves its  flavor  by  bringing  it  into  con- 
tact with  the  oxygen  of  its  air-pores. 
In  the  same  way  a  stratum  of  gravel 
improves  the  insipid  taste  of  rain-water. 
In  large  reservoirs  water  can  be  purified 
by  drawing  it  off"  into  massive  tanks, 
where  a  repeated  process  of  precipita- 
tion separates  the  clear  water  from  the 
sediment. 

6.  Fuel.  —  Our  North  -  American 
backwoods  cabins  are  warmed  in  the 
healthiest  way,  for,  next  to  an  open 
window,  a  common  chimney  is  the  best 
natural  ventilator,  and  wood  the  best 
fuel.  Under  the  pressure  of  a  strong 
wind  the  very  best  coal-stoves  are  apt  to 
perfume  a  room  with  coal-gas,  which, 
from  a  sanitary  point  of  view,  is  related 
to  wood-smoke  as  coal-tar  to  spruce  beer 
or  maple  syrup.  The  fuel-value  of  the 
various  kinds  of  wood  is  generally  in 
inverse  ratio  to  their  percentage  of  moist- 
ure, while  in  dry  wood  the  specific 
gravity  of  the  charcoal  and  the  percent- 
age of  resinous  matter  are  the  chief 
tests.      Schiibler  ascertained  that  trees 
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felled  in  January  contain  from  eight  to 
twelve  per  cent,  less  water  than  the  same 
kind  of  trees  felled  in  April ;  and  the 
comparative  value  of  the  twelve  best 
kinds  of  American  fuel-woods  has  been 
determined  as  follows : 

Shell -bark  hickory,  100;  pig-nut 
hickory,  95  ;  white  oak,  86  ;  wild  ser- 
vice, 84 ;  western  hickory,  81 ;  post- 
oak,  78  ;  white  ash,  77  ;  dogwood,  75  ; 
scrub  oak,  74 ;  red  oak,  73 ;  witch- 
hazel,  72 ;  dogwood,  70. 

7.  Kindergarten. — Professor  Fowler 
claims  that  there  are  certain  physiog- 
nomic indications  which  enable  him  at 
first  sight  to  tell  an  artisan — even  an 
in-door  mechanic — from  a  brain-worker. 
In  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  young 
folks  an  expert  physician  would  with  still 
greater  certainty  be  able  to  distinguish 
city  children  from  youngsters  whose 
childhood  has  been  passed  in  the  coun- 
try. More  infants  are  killed  by  want  of 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  than  by  insuf- 
ficient food.  The  poor  fishermen  of 
Kiigen,  who  carry  their  bairns  to  the 
downs  of  Stubbenkammer  to  let  them 
wallow  in  the  sun-warmed  sand,  have 
discovered  a  better  specific  for  infantile 
asthenia  than  the  inventors  of  all  the 
baby-cordials  known  to  the  recorder  of 
the  medical  patent-office.  City-dwellers 
can  construct  a  hygienic  kindergarten  in 
any  sunny  corner  of  the  wood-yard,  or, 
if  they  are  blessed  with  a  garden,  in  a 
small  baby-corral,  fenced  in  with  benches 
or  clothes-lines.  Get  a  car-load  of  river- 
sand,  spread  it  and  expose  it  to  the  sun 
for  a  couple  of  hours,  then  rake  it  to- 
gether, mix  it,  ad  capfandum,  with  a 
bushel  of  pebbles  (good-sized  ones,  lest 
they  might  be  mistaken  for  sugar-plums), 
divest  your  bambino  of  all  superfluous 
clothing,  and  let  him  wallow, — all  the 
afternoon,  if  he  chooses ;  if  the  surface 
of  the  pile  gets  too  warm,  instinct  will 
teach  him  to  dig  down  to  the  cooler 
substrata.  Or  take  him  to  a  meadow 
where  fresh  hay  has  been  piled  up  in 
little  stacks  :  climbing  and  tumbling  will 
do  him  more  good  than  lying  motionless 
in  a  narrow  baby-carriage. 

The  inventor  of  the  kindergarten 
recommends  a  grassy  hollow  with  scat- 


tered playthings,  piles  of  dry  leaves, 
etc.  (near  a  shade-tree  in  midsummer), 
where  young  squealers  can  take  care  of 
themselves  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  war- 
rants that  they  will  not  cry  unless  their 
botanic  researches  should  acquaint  them 
with  the  properties  of  the  German 
horse-nettle.  On  mild  winter  days,  too, 
self-motive  babies  ought  to  pass  a  few 
hours  out  of  doors,  even  if  the  ground 
be  a  little  damp :  a  sunny  nook  on  the 
lee  side  of  a  garden- wall  is  a  healthier 
play-ground  than  the  dusty  floor  of  a 
stove-room.  (Physical  Education,  page 
106.) 

8.  Light.  —  A  useful  lesson  from 
nature  can  be  learned  by  studying  the 
changes  of  the  seasons  in  their  efiiect  on 
the  light- supply  of  the  forest, — the  pri- 
meval home  of  our  frugivorous  ancestors. 
In  spring  the  trees  begin  to  spread  their 
leafy  screens,  which  mellow,  rather  than 
intercept,  the  sun -rays  of  the  first  warm 
days ;  in  June,  when  the  long  summer 
days  fill  the  earth  with  a  flood  of  sun- 
light, the  foliage  becomes  dense  and 
impenetrable ;  the  genial  October  sun 
thaws  out  the  frost  through  the  loop- 
holes of  the  chequered  shade,  and  in 
midwinter  the  trees  transmit  every 
twinkle  of  sunlight,  or  even  absorb  and 
hoard  the  warmth  of  the  slanting  rays. 
In  winter  the  sunniest  corners  of  the 
south-side  rooms  should  be  the  favorite 
gathering-places  for  young  and  old  ;  but 
in  the  dog-days  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
instinctive  love  of  shade  can  be  carried 
too  far.  In  default  of  shade-trees,  green 
or  light-blue  blinds  may  imitate  the  cool 
twilight  of  the  forest  arcades,  by  inter- 
cepting every  ray  of  direct  sunlight 
without  excluding  the  horizontal  air- 
currents.  Siemen's  photometer,  I  sus- 
pect, would  show  that  the  amount  of 
light  in  a  room  of  two  or  three  blinded 
windows  still  exceeds  that  of  the  deep 
tropical  tangle-forests,  which  on  warm 
days  become  the  favorite  haunts  of  beast 
and  birds.  We  have  summer  days 
when  a  grotto  would  be  a  welcome  place 
of  refuge.  In  the  last  week  of  July, 
1881,  the  thermometer  at  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  registered  108°  in  the  shade  on 
five  successive  days,  till  sunstrokes  be- 
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came  epidemic  even  in  the  hill-suburbs, 
while  along  the  river  thousands  saved 
themselves  by  taking  refuge  in  cellars 
and  the  vaulted  basements  of  the  large 
warehouses.  The  houses  of  the  nar- 
rowest streets  in  many  South-European 
cities  rent  well  on  account  of  their  cool- 
ness ;  but  tree-foliage  serves  the  same 
purpose,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of 
the  principal  streets  of  Savannah, 
Georgia,  is  none  the  worse  for  their 
fourfold  rows  of  magnificent  shade- 
trees.  General  Pleasan ton's  blue-light 
theory  has  been  violently  controverted 
or  reduced  to  a  question  of  horticul- 
ture ;  but  the  strangely  agreeable  effect 
of  certain  combinations  of  blue  and 
yellow  window-glass  is  probably  some- 
thing more  than  the  result  of  a  mere 
artistic  instinct. 

9.  New  Houses. — The  custom  of 
"  drying  out"  new-built  houses  can  do 
no  harm  :  the  danger  of  dampness  from 
moist  plaster,  etc.,  is  generally  over- 
rated, but  it  is  well  to  give  oil-paints 
time  to  become  odorless.  But  houses 
that  have  been  occupied  before  should 
be  thoroughly  aired,  and,  if  possible, 
frozen  out,  to  destroy  disease-germs. 
The  floating  seeds  of  pulmonary  diseases 
retain  their  vitality  for  months ;  and 
sick-rooms  especially  should  not  be  re- 
occupied  before  having  been  disinfected 
with  chlorine  and  a  long-continued  in- 
flux of  cold,  fresh  air.  For  there  is  no 
doubt  that  under  certain  circumstances 
the  virus  of  tubercular  -affections  can 
become  as  contagious  as  malaria.  The 
matter  is  this :  perfectly  sound  lungs 
eliminate  such  disease-germs  ;  but  in  the 
sores  of  the  half-healed  vomicse  they 
find  a  more  congenial  soil,  like  i'ungus- 
spores  that  do  not  affect  a  healthy  plant 
but  germinate  in  a  medium  of  decaying 
vegetable  substances. 

10.  Population. — Near  Abu  Samud, 
in  Southern  Nubia,  on  the  very  border 
of  the  great  desert,  there  are  oases  which 
not  only  boast  of  an  inexhaustibly  fertile 
soil,  but  also  of  a  liberal  rainfall-allow- 
ance of  their  own,  which  often  descends 
in  showers  on  the  rich  foliage  of  the 
fruit-plantations,  while  the  thirsty  sand- 
wastes  around  do  not  receive  a  drop.    In 


the  same  way  a  well-managed  house- 
hold may  enjoy  exuberant  health  in  the 
midst  of  a  crowded,  effete  city.  Coal- 
smoke,  dust,  noise, — nay,  sewer-gas  and 
shamble-odors, — are,  in  truth,  the  veriest 
trifles  compared  with  the  in-door  causes 
of  disease.  The  night-air  superstition 
alone  is  a  curse  that  tenfold  outweighs 
all  such  evils.  The  boarders  of  a  hy- 
gienic institute  in  the  midst  of  the  New 
York  slum-alleys  have  a  better  chance  of 
longevity  than  the  occupants  of  a  stuffy 
cottage  on  the  airiest  highland  of  the 
Southern  Alleghanies.  The  populous- 
ness  of  a  city  is  therefore  only  a  secon- 
dary argument  against  the  healthfulness 
of  a  special  building.  But  a  great  deal 
depends  on  the  populousness  of  the 
building  itself.  The  tenement  -  house 
regulations  of  Paris  require  a  minimum 
of  forty-five  cubic  metres  (about  fifty 
cubic  yards)  of  breathing-space  for  each 
occupant  of  a  bedroom  or  dwelling- 
room  having  direct  communication  with 
the  open  air, — an  allowance  hardly  suf- 
ficient for  a  guarantee  of  permanent 
health,  though  poverty  and  high  rents 
have  tempted  human  beings  to  content 
themselves  with  one-fourth,  nay,  one- 
seventh,  of  that  minimum,  and  under 
the  most  unfavorable  circumstances.  In 
La  Valetta  Professor  Plimpsoll  traced  the 
cause  of  an  annual  death-rate  of  forty- 
eight  per  one  thousand  of  the  total  popu- 
lation to  the  following  sanitary  arrange- 
ments of  the  underground  tenements : 
"  They  have  no  fireplace,  and  therefore  no 
chimneys,  and  serve  singly  for  a  whole 
family, — man,  wife,  and  children.  They 
have  no  windows,  and  some  have  no 
other  aperture  of  any  kind  than  the 
door ;  and  when  you  have  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  well  you  find  the  floor, 
the  solid  rock,  wet  and  foul.  So  little 
air  reaches  the  bottom  that  the  floor 
of  the  yard  or  well  never  dries,  and  so 
little  light  that  when  you  are  asked  to 
enter  and  stand  in  the  door-way  it  is 
dark  as  pitch,  and  you  have  to  light  a 
match  to  avoid  falling  down  the  two  or 
three  steps  within  the  door-way."  Some 
of  these  cellar-vaults  are  subdivided  into 
three  successive  tiers,  the  bottom  den 
being  twenty  or  thirty,  and  in  one  case 
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even  thirty-nine,  feet  below  the  level  of 
the  street.  In  these  lowest  depths  of 
misery  hardly  twelve  per  cent,  of  the 
infant  population  have  a  chance  to  sur- 
vive the  first  twelve  months.  But  the 
similarly  -  constructed  oubliettes  under 
castles  often  crowning  the  healthiest 
hills  of  Southern  France  were  equally 
sure  to  kill  nine  out  of  ten  persons  with- 
in a  year,  while  in  La  Valetta  the  mon- 
strous average  of  the  death-rate  does 
not  prevent  some  of  the  well-to-do  fami- 
lies from  attaining  a  remarkable  longev- 
ity, —  a  proof  that  statistics,  without 
certain  specifications,  may  be  very  mis- 
leading. The  danger  from  contagious 
diseases  increases  with  the  number  of 
families  that  breathe  the  air  of  the  same 
building.  There  are  tenement-houses 
where  catarrhs  have  become  perennial 
affections.  The  evil  is  partly  obviated 
by  the  system  of  the  Italian  (especially 
Venetian)  lodging-houses,  where  each 
floor  has  its  separate  outside  gallery  and 
house-door ;  but  the  Philadelphia  plan 
is  still  better,  and  shofild  become  the 
model  of  all  new  cities.  Our  building- 
speculators  will  add  suburb  to  suburb, 
instead  of  story  to  story,  if  their  lodgers 
begin  to  appreciate  the  advantages  of  the 
single-cottage  system.  Cseter  is  paribus, 
the  monopoly  of  a  five-room  cottage  is 
worth  a  ten  room  share  in  a  tenement- 
barracoon. 

11.  Popular  Fallacies.  —  It  would 
add  many  years  to  the  average  longevity 
of  our  species  if  we  could  free  the  next 
generation  from  the  curse  of  the  follow- 
ing fallacies,  which  are  either  direct 
sources  of  disease  or  add  an  unnecessary 
burden  to  the  cares  and  troubles  of  do- 
mestic life.  The  idea  that  cold  baths 
are  healthy  in  winter  and  dangerous  in 
midsummer;  that  rain-water  is  more 
wholesome  than  "hard"  water;  that  bed- 
rooms must  be  heated  in  cold  weather ; 
that  the  misery  of  everlasting  scrubbing 
and  soap-sud  vapors  is  compensated  by 
the  comfort  of  the  lucid  intervals  ;  that 
a  sick-room  must  be  kept  hermetically 
closed ;  that  it  pays  to  save  foul  air  for 
the  sake  of  its  warmth  ;  that  "  draughts" 
are  morbific  agencies ;  that  catarrhs  are 
due  to  a  low  temperature ;  that  even  in 


midsummer  children  must  be  sent  to 
bed  at  sunset,  when  the  air  just  begins 
to  be  pleasant ;  that  an  after-dinner  nap 
can  do  any  harm ;  that  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  air  can  be  improved  by  the 
fetor  of  carbolic  acid  ;  that  there  is  any 
benefit  in  swallowing  jugfuls  of  nauseous 
sulphur-water ;  that  rest  after  dinner  can 
be  shortened  with  impunity ;  that  out- 
door recreation  is  a  waste  of  time ;  that 
athletic  sports  brutalize  the  character ; 
that  a  normal  human  being  requires  any 
other  stimulant  than  exercise  and  fresh 
air ;  that  mechanical  contrivances  can 
compensate  the  lack  of  manly  strength ; 
that  any  plan  of  study  can  justify  the 
custom  of  stinting  children  in  sleep ; 
that  the  torpor  of  narcotism  is  prefer- 
able to  insomnia;  that  the  suppression 
of  harmless  recreations  will  fail  to  beget 
vice  and  hypocrisy ;  that  stimulation  is 
identical  with  invigoration  ;  that  fashion 
has  a  right  to  enforce  the  wearing  of 
woollen  clothes  in  the  dog-days. 

12.  Sick-rooms. — A  model  sick-room 
should  be  carpeted  and  pleasantly  fur- 
nished, cool,  rather  than  overheated,  and 
as  quiet  as  possible.  The  best  place 
for  an  infirmary  is  an  out-of-the-way 
room  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house. 
There  are  pathological  conditions  when 
the  low  rustling  of  the  wind- stirred 
leaves  may  irritate  the  system  into  ner- 
vous spasms,  and  when  tramping  and 
romping  overhead  become  downright 
torture.  The  presence  of  a  discreet  pet, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  often  a  soothing 
influence  and  helps  to  make  confinement 
less  irksome.  Sick  animals  instinctively 
seek  the  shade ;  the  healing  powers  of 
nature  assert  themselves  chiefly  at  night ; 
and  in  a  sick-room  a  sleep  inviting  twi- 
light is  generally  preferable  to  the  glare 
of  sunshine.  In  order  to  disinfect  a 
sick-room  it  is  not  always  necessary  to 
remove  the  patient.  Unless  the  weather 
is  wet  as  well  as  stormy,  just  open  the 
windows,  after  putting  on  extra  bed- 
clothing  enough  to  counterbalance  a  lower 
temperature.  The  mere  breathing  of 
cold  air  will  act  beneficially  rather  than 
otherwise. 

13.  Ventilation. — No  ventilating  con- 
trivance ever  devised  can  compare  for 
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efficiency  with  the  simple  plan  of  open- 
inc;  two  opposite  windows,  or  a  window 
and  an  opposite  door.  If  we  could  get 
rid  of  the  traditional  superstition  which 
dreads  the  direct  influx  of  the  outer 
atmosphere,  it  would  do  more  to  im- 
prove the  sanitary  condition  of  our  city 
tenements  than  all  the  regulations  of  the 
health-police,  for  an  increased  amount 
of  ''  breathing-space"  is  but  a  doubtful 
benefit  if  that  space  is  filled  with  viti- 
ated air.  The  insufficiency  of  a  two- 
inch  loop-hole — often  on  the  lee  side 
of  a  crowded  building — cannot  be  re- 
deemed by  any  system  of  pipes  or  fan- 
ventilators  :  we  might  as  well  try  to 
light  a  hall  through  a  knot-hole  in  a 
north-side  wall.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  a  burning  candle  will  consume  one- 
third  of  the  oxygen  from  ten  cubic  feet 
per  hour ;  an  oil  or  coal-oil  lamp  with  a 
large  burner,  one-third  of  seventy  cubic 
feet  per  hour ;  and  that  the  burning  of 
one  cubic  foot  of  coal-gas  will  consume 
from  two  to  two  and  a  half  cubic  feet  of 
oxygen  and  produce  one  to  two  cubic 
feet  of  carbonic  acid.  A  person  by 
breathing  adds  to  the  atmosphere  one 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  to  fifty-five 
feet  in  an  hour.  Carbonic  acid  gas,  the 
lung-poisoning  product  of  respiration,  is 
so  heavy  that  it  can  be  poured  like 
water  from  one  vessel  into  another,  and 
is  apt  to  settle  near  the  floor  of  stuffy 
apartments.  If  for  any  reason,  there- 
fore, a  person  should  be  obliged  to  pass 
a  night  in  an  ill-ventilated  room,  the 
safest  plan  would  be  to  spread  his  bed 
on  an  elevated  platform,  or  act  on  the 
advice  of  the  traveller  Kohl,  who  for 
similar  purposes  always  kept  a  hammock 
in  his  mantle-sack.  In  large  city  schools, 
where  hundreds  of  children  have  to 
breathe  the  same  air,  the  danger  of 
lung-poisoning  can  be  counteracted  only 
by  a  change  of  rooms  from  hour  to  hour, 
and  a  thorough  renovation  of  the  vitiated 
atmosphere  by  opening  every  window 
and  every  door  and  keeping  up  a  rousing 
fire.  Large  school-rooms  should  have 
an  open  fireplace  in  addition  to  the,  per- 


haps unavoidable,  stove.  General  Morin 
calculates  that  a  common  chimney  re- 
moves in  the  course  of  an  hour  an 
amount  of  air  equal  to  five  times  the 
capacity  of  the  room  it  is  intended  to 
warm,  "  sufficient  in  rooms  of  the  usual 
size  to  secure  a  ventilation  of  one  thou- 
sand cubic  feet  of  air  per  hour  for  each 
person,  supposing  there  to  be  not  more 
than  one  for  every  ten  square  feet  of 
floor  room." 

14.  Warmth. — In  a  former  paper  I 
have  discussed  the  chief  problem  of  in- 
door life, — the  best  method  of  making 
the  atmosphere  of  a  stove-warmed  room 
as  healthy  and  comfortable  as  the  sum- 
mer air  of  the  out-door  world.  The 
progress  of  hygienic  architecture  bids 
fair  to  solve  that  problem  before  the  end 
of  this  century ;  but  in  the  mean  time 
there  will  be  days  when  it  might  be  a 
good  plan  to  imitate  the  domestic  habits 
of  the  Turks  and  the  Hollanders,  who, 
though  differing  so  widely  in  their  gen- 
eral mode  of  life,  agree  in  preferring 
warm  clothes  to  blazing  stove-fires  and 
air-tight  rooms.  With  felt  shoes  and 
woollen  socks  (or  Danish  foot -sacks) 
the  dread  of  cold  feet  need  be  no  in- 
superable objection ;  and  the  greater 
difficulty  of  keeping  our  hands  warm 
enough  for  graphic  purposes  might 
be  solved  after  the  plan  of  Professor 
Schrodt,  who  recommends  a  box  writing- 
desk  with  a  double  lid,  the  writing- board 
resting  on  top  of  a  box  full  of  hot  sand, 
that  can  be  warmed  in  a  common  baking- 
pan  and  warranted  to  retain  its  heat  for 
five  or  six  hours.  The  remedy  would 
cure  the  evil  in  situ,  for  the  difficulty  of 
writing  in  an  unheated  room  is  due  to 
the  chilling  contact  with  the  cold  sur- 
face of  the  writing-paper.  As  a  rule, 
the  average  temperature  of  a  sitting- 
room  should  not  exceed  65°  Fahrenheit, 
and  those  whose  occupation  obliges  them 
to  pass  the  day  in  a  warmer  atmosphere 
should  counteract  the  pathological  ten- 
dencies by  sleeping  with  wide-open  win- 
dows in  all  but  the  stormiest  nights. 
Felix  L.  Oswald. 
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Gladstone  in  Private  Life. 

I  SAW  Mr.  Gladstone  first  when  he 
was  about  sixty  years  of  age.  Hap- 
pening to  sit  very  near  him  at  a  dinner- 
party, I  had  a  good  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining his  appearance  closely  and  of 
making  mental  notes  of  his  conversation. 
I  had  heard  him  called  "  a  sloven," 
but  it  struck  me  that  he  was  even 
scrupulously  neat,  from  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  already  thinned  locks  to 
that  of  the  small  bouquet  in  his  but- 
ton-hole ;  and  during  the  number  of 
years  that  I  had  the  good  fortune  of 
seeing  him  from  time  to  time  the  same 
care  was  always  apparent.  The  most 
noticeable  point  about  Mr.  Gladstone's 
physique  is  his  immense  head,  the  ex- 
treme development  of  the  superciliary 
ridge  giving  his  dark  eyes  doubly  the 
appearance  of  being  deeply  set.  I  had 
seen  many  photographs  of  the  statesman, 
in  all  of  which  the  likeness  was  striking, 
but  all  of  which  more  or  less  exaggerated 
peculiarities,  and  gave  the  impression  of 
a  remarkably  plain,  almost  a  repulsive 
person  ;  whereas  at  the  period  to  which 
I  refer  he  was  really  a  handsome  man ; 
the  women  all  thought  so,  and  with 
their  hero-worship  there  mingled  a  good 
deal  of  personal  admiration.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone affected  no  mysterious  reserve  in 
speaking  of  the  political  questions  of  the 
day  ;  he  was  frank  and  evidently  sincere. 
While  avowedly  the  champion  of  the 
people,  he  occasionally  made  remarks  of 
a  startlingly  conservative  character.  I 
heard  him  say,  when  some  one  present 
spoke  lightly  of  "  weeding  the  upper 
House  of  the  spiritual  Lords," — 

"  No,  no ;  not  one  bishop  could  be 
spared." 

He  thought  that  in  schools  "  those 
youths  should  be  class-mates  whose  simi- 
lar position  in  society  would  bring  them 
in  contact  later  in  life." 

He  remarked  quite  earnestly  to  a  lady 
sitting  beside  him,  "  I  am  sorry  you  like 
Cromwell:   I  like  Charles  the  Firsts 


He  spoke  with  affectionate  reverence 
of  the  present  royal  family,  evidently 
appreciating  not  only  their  public  posi- 
tion, but  their  private  virtues. 

His  manner,  nevertheless,  had  a  re- 
publican simplicity,  and  when  a  chord 
was  touched  in  which  the  inalienable 
rights  of  man  vibrated,  his  eye  kindled 
and  flashed,  while  his  tongue  poured 
forth  an  eloquent  appeal,  or  protest,  as 
it  might  be,  and  he  showed  himself  a 
true  liberal. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  then  in  the  zenith 
of  his  power  as  supreme  ruler  of  Eng- 
land, the  virtual  dictator  of  that  august 
assembly,  the  House  of  Commons ;  but 
he  was  so  modest  and  simple  that  he  did 
not  know  either  fact,  or  so  self-restrained 
that  he  never  let  the  knowledge  appear 
to  those  around  him. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening — I  still 
speak  of  the  first  time  I  saw  him — some 
one  asked  Mr.  Gladstone  if  he  had  seen  a 
letter  in  the  "  Times,"  I  forget  now  on 
what  subject.  "  No,"  he  had  not  seen  it. 
The  paper  was  handed  to  him,  and  he 
sat  down  under  the  light  of  a  lamp  to 
read  it.  In  his  own  methodical  way  he 
drew  forth  a  pair  of  spectacles  from  his 
pocket,  adjusted  them,  smoothed  the 
paper,  and  became  quite  absorbed  in  the 
letter  in  question.  Then  I  observed  a 
peculiarity  in  his  countenance  which  I 
had  never  noticed  in  that  of  any  other 
human  being,  unless  in  a  very  slight 
degree.  Two  or  three  minutes  before, 
he  had  looked  a  well-preserved  man  of 
fifty  ;  but  now  there  came  suddenly  into 
his  face  at  least  twenty  added  years  of 
age,  and  continued  there  for  the  space 
of  time  that  his  attention  was  concen- 
trated on  the  words  before  him.  He 
read  slowly  and  deliberately ;  he  did  not 
"  pluck  the  heart"  out  of  the  paper,  as 
reviewers  say :  he  read  and  pondered 
each  syllable.  When  he  had  finished, 
he  again  carefully  smoothed  and  folded 
the  paper,  methodically  closed  his  spec- 
tacles, and  returned  them  to  his  pocket. 
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The  lines  and  furrows  disappeared,  as  if 
by  magic,  from  his  face,  and  he  was 
again  the  well-kept  man  of  fifty.  So 
sudden  a  transition  can  scarcely  be  de- 
scribed in  words. 

Mr.  Gladstone  is  loved  by  his  friends 
as  firmly  as  he  is  hated  by  his  enemies. 
In  society  he  is  very  popular,  in  a  great 
measure  because  he  assumes  no  air  of 
superiority,  is  entirely  free  from  arro- 
gance, and  never  monopolizes  the  con- 
versation. He  listens  patiently  and  po- 
litely even  to  a  bore,  never  showing 
weariness.  He  is  not  at  all  unwilling 
that  another  star  should  shine  where  he 
shines,  and  no  diversion  of  attention 
from  himself  ever  appears  to  awaken  his 
uneasiness.  I  was  present  on  one  oc- 
casion at  a  table  at  which  the  famous 
but  somewhat  eccentric  Professor  Blackie 
sat  next  but  one  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  The 
professor,  who  is  very  energetic  and  vo- 
ciferous, brandished  his  arms  while  he 
was  speaking,  and  that  so  wildly  that 
a  lady  who  was  seated  between  the  two 
distinguished  men  had  more  than  once 
to  draw  suddenly  back  to  avoid  his 
clinched  hand  striking  her  face  !  He 
interrupted  Mr.  Gladstone's  remarks  sev- 
eral times,  the  interruption  being  borne 
with  perfect  equanimity  and  met  by  a 
smile,  not  of  superiority,  but  of  indul- 
gence for  the  "  God-intoxicated  man.'" 
The  subject  under  discussion  was  one 
which  both  men  had  much  at  heart, — 
Greece  and  its  modern  explorers. 

At  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  the 
hardest- worked  man  in  England ;  but 
from  his  extraordinary  habits  of  order 
and  method  he  found  time  for  every- 
thing ;  he  never  let  a  note  or  letter  re- 
main more  than  a  day  or  two  unanswered, 
even  those  which  came  from  obscure  indi- 
viduals, and  in  many  cases  the  formal 
reply  of  his  secretary  was  followed  up 
almost  immediately  by  an  autograph  let- 
ter, always  couched  in  courteous  terms, 
and,  where  he  was  interested,  in  the 
most  cordial  expressions. 

A  lady  related  to  me  that,  having 
written  on  the  question  of  "  Woman's 
Rights,"  a  subject  much  discussed  at 
that  time,  she  sent  a  copy  of  her  work 
to  the  prime  minister,  and  received  the 
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usual  polite  acknowledgment  from  his 
secretary,  but  two  or  three  days  after- 
ward had  the  gratification  of  receiving 
an  autograph  letter  from  Mr.  Gladstone, 
of  which  I  was  allowed  to  make  a  copy, 
and  which  I  here  subjoin,  without,  I 
trust,  any  breach  of  confidence  : 

"  11,  Carlton  House  Terrace, 

January  31,  1870. 

"  Madam, — I  beg  you  to  accept  my 
thanks  for  your  eloquent  work  on 
'  Woman's  Rights,'  which  I  have  read 
alike  with  interest  and  sympathy.  Ob- 
serving that  it  is  privately  printed,  and 
therefore  not  accessible  in  the  usual 
manner,  I  take  the  great  liberty  of  say- 
ing how  much  I  should  like  to  be  pos- 
sessed of  one,  or,  were  it  possible,  of  two 
other  copies  :  they  are  intended  for  des- 
tinations which  I  am  sure  you  will  con- 
sider worthy. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  be,  madam, 
"  Your  very  faithful  servant, 
"  W.  E.  Gladstone." 

The  great  man's  sympathy  did  not 
prove  evanescent ;  for  several  years,  in- 
I  deed  until  completely  overwhelmed  with 
ever-growing  business  of  state,  he  con- 
tinued to  give  proof  of  interest  in  the 
struggling  author  whose  words  had 
touched  a  vibrating  chord  in  his  heart, 
and  that  interest  was  evinced  by  many 
acts  of  kindness. 

At  a  period  when  his  detractors  tried 
to  undermine  his  power  by  industriously 
spreading  a  report  that  he  was  a  Roman 
Catholic,  I  had  the  opportunity,  one 
evening,  and  boldly  seized  it,  of  sound- 
ing his  opinions  on  the  subject.  I  knew 
that  the  rumor  had  not  the  slightest 
foundation,  but  I  wanted  to  draw  forth 
from  Mr.  Gladstone  some  expression  of 
opinion  which  I  might  quote  in  the 
press,  or  at  least  get  talked  over  in  the 
literary  and  political  circles  I  frequented, 
which  would  be  nearly  equivalent  to 
publication.  With  this  view,  T  led  the 
conversation  to  Cardinal  Manning,  then 
Mr.  Gladstone's  intimate  friend.  Talk- 
ing of  the  accomplished  cardinal's  at- 
tainments, I  remarked  that,  despite  his 
manifold  gifts,  I  thought  I  saw  in  his 
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very  countenance  certain  indications  of 
weakness.  "  No,"  said  Mr.  Gladstone 
quickly,  "  you  are  mistaken  ;  '  weakness' 
cannot  be  attributed  to  him :  yet  I  have 
often  wondered  how  a  man  of  his  calibre 
of  mind  could  possibly  believe  in  the 
delusions  he  accepts." 

Mr.  Gladstone  told  me  that  he  ap- 
proved of  every  one  doing  a  portion  of 
manual  labor, — a  practice  which  he  has 
always  observed  himself  and  encouraged 
in  those  about  him.  To  this  habit  a 
good  deal  of  the  vigor  of  his  old  age  is 
doubtless  due. 

Speaking  of  his  physical  powers,  he 
once  said  to  me, — 

"  I  think  I  preserve  my  strength  by 
husbanding  it :  if  I  am  obliged  to  sit 
up  late  at  night,  I  always  rise  propor- 
tionally late  the  following  morning  ;  and 
I  never  do,  and  never  have  done,  a  stroke 
of  work  on  Sunday." 

On  another  occasion,  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  use  and  abuse  of  wine.  He 
said,  on  being  questioned, — 

"  When  I  am  at  mental  work,  I  re- 
quire and  take  a  certain  portion  of  wine  ; 
but  I  can,  and  do,  work  hard  with  my 
hands  while  taking  only  water." 

It  was  generally  at  dinner-parties  that 
I  met  the  prime  minister,  and  I  noticed 
that  he  was  a  very  moderate  eater  and 
drinker,  yet  without  the  least  affectation 
of  abstemiousness. 

The  topic  of  discussion  at  one  dinner- 
party which  I  remember  was  Bismarck. 
For  a  time  Mr.  Gladstone  was  silent, 
then  suddenly  turned  to  me,  saying, — 

"  If  Cavour  had  had  the  same  theatre 
as  Bismarck  he  would  have  been  a  more 
distinguished  man." 

About  his  sixty-eighth  or  sixty-ninth 
year  the  great  statesman  began  to  look 
old ;  he  did  not  stoop,  his  step  had  not 
lost  firmness,  but  his  face  became  deeply 
lined,  furrowed,  and  care-worn,  his  eye 
less  bright,  though  it  could  still  flash 
with  suddenly-lit  fire. 

I  met  him  one  day  at  that  time 
walking  rather  slowly  down  Harley 
Street.  He  recognized  me,  stopped,  and 
shook  hands  cordially  with  me, — a  poor, 
Bohemian  scribbler, — and  I  felt  honored 
by  his  remembrance :  it  was  then  that  I  be- 


came painfully  aware  of  the  great  change 
that  mental  labor  had  wrought  in  him. 

He  has  lately  entertained  at  his  yacht- 
table  kings,  queens,  and  princesses  ;  but 
I  believe  that  he  is  in  no  wise  dazzled 
by  the  distinction  and  homage  which 
his  genius  and  patriotic  services  have 
brought  him,  and  that  he  still  keeps  a 
corner  in  his  memory  for  the  obscurest 
man  or  woman  who  has  secured  his 
sympathy. 

Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  spoken  of  by 
his  opponents  as  ill-tempered  and  occa- 
sionally morose.  The  assertion  has  not 
a  shadow  of  foundation :  he  has  a  fine 
temper,  as  well  as  fine  feelings  ;  he  never 
forgets  his  dignity  sufficiently  to  vituper- 
ate, nor  does  his  magnificent  eloquence 
ever  degenerate  into  the  bitterness  of  in- 
vective. 

A  more  versatile  mind  perhaps  never 
existed.  Apart  from  statesmanship,  his 
gifts  as  a  scholar  would  have  made  him 
a  leader  among  men.  I  do  not  think 
he  is  a  keen  judge  of  art ;  at  least  I 
have  heard  him  laud  productions  which 
had  no  special  merit  but  such  as  his 
partiality  for  the  artist  led  him  to  at- 
tribute to  his  work. 

Of  literature  he  is  a  just  and  gener- 
ous critic,  and,  despite  his  labors,  he  is 
still  an  industrious  reader.  As  a  man, 
there  is  none  better  living :  his  whole 
career  in  private  life  has  been  one  of 
austere  virtue,  and,  were  this  the  time 
and  place,  I  could  relate  two  or  three 
anecdotes  of  him  which  would  forcibly 
prove  this  assertion. 

An  Old  Bohemian. 

A  Spirit-Friendship. 

Interesting  as  is  the  subject  of 
children's  fancies,  it  is  one  which  will 
probably  never  be  well  understood. 
There  is  to  the  mature  imagination  no 
clue  to  the  devious  mazes  of  the  child's 
train  of  thought,  no  key  to  the  unac- 
countable impulses  which  move  the 
child's  mind.  Even  our  own  individual 
experiences  are  more  or  less  inscrutable 
to  us :  the  sober  light  of  common  day 
has  forever  obscured  the  glamour  and 
the  spell  of  the  life  we  lived  ten,  twenty, 
forty  years  ago.     George  Eliot  carried 
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something  of  it  with  her  almost  to  the 
last.  George  Macdonald  and  Jean  In- 
gelow  still  know  something  of  it,  but 
neither  they  nor  any  one  else  can  enter 
with  undazzled  eyes  the  sacred  arcana  of 
a  child's  imaginings. 

I  remember  very  well  how,  amidst  all 
the  mysteries  among  which  as  a  child 
I  walked  and  was  not  astonished,  there 
was  one  very  common  circumstance 
which  set  all  the  fibres  of  my  imagina- 
tion athrill.  This  was  a  small  spot  in 
the  wall  of  a  disused  store-room,  from 
which  the  plastering  had  fallen  away. 
The  dark  space  thus  revealed  was  a  focus 
of  unutterable  mystery.  I  used  to  go, 
day  after  day,  and  sit  upon  an  empty 
soap-box  in  the  otherwise  empty  room, 
all  the  powers  of  my  being  concentrated 
upon  the  dim  mystery  of  the  darkness 
behind  those  laths.  By  degrees  it  began 
to  yield  to  my  importunate  questionings. 
In  the  darkness  to  which  those  laths 
forever  barred  my  access  lived  Eliza,  a 
tall  girl  in  a  pink  frock  and  long  braids 
(1  myself  wore,  and  detested,  curls). 
To  see  Eliza  face  to  face,  to  speak  to 
her  as  one  speaks  to  a  friend,  was  thence- 
forth my  long  desire,  and  many  and 
patient  were  my  waitings  before  her 
shrine.  In  time  I  came  to  know  that  a 
stern  mother  (she  was  dark  and  thin, 
whereas  my  mother  was  plump  and 
fair), —  that  this  mother  forbade  her 
ever  appearing  to  me.  My  sense  of  loss 
was  sore  and  grievous,  but  my  allegiance 
was  unwavering,  and  at  last  it  gained 
the  reward  vouchsafed  to  all  faithful 
souls.  Though  separated  in  body,  our 
thought  was  free ;  and  day  by  day  we 
grew,  in  soul-communings,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  each  other.  I  think  I  have 
never  known  anything  more  nearly  akin 
to  the  bliss  of  that  soul-union  which  we 
believe  awaits  true  friends  in  heaven 
than  on  some  of  the  days  when  things 
went  wrong  in  school-room  or  nursery 
and  I  carried  my  sore  heart  to  the  empty 
store-room  to  be  healed  by  wordless  com- 
munion with  Eliza.  From  those  secret 
communings  I  always  returned  refreshed, 
with  new  vigor  for  that  battle  of  life 
which,  for  all  the  poets  tell  us,  is  so  real 
and  stem  to  children.  L.  s.  n. 


Mercenary. 

What  was  it  you  said?     That,  although 
You  like  me  and  hold  my  love  dear, 

You  could  not  be  happy,  you  know, 
On  less  than  ten  thousand  a  year  ? 

That  you  come  of  an  affluent  line, 
And  were  cradled  in  luxury's  lap, 

And  you'd  certainly  hanker  and  pine 
If  ever  you  had  the  mishap 

To  be  stinted  in  house  or  in  dress. 
In  equipage,  service, — you  fear 

You  would  make  me  unhappy  with  less. 
At  the  least,  than  ten  thousand  a  year? 

Forgive  me  for  laughing, — you  jest : 
You  could  never  persuade  me  you  think 

Fine  raiment  can  make  a  fine  guest 

And  the  cup  matters  more  than  the  drink  ; 

That  the  husk's  better  food  than  the  corn, 
And  the  life  you  count  less  than  the  meat. 

And  you'd  risk  a  fate  not  to  be  borne 
For  a  lot  that  was  outwardly  sweet. 

You  know  a  bright  surface  may  gild 
A  heart  that  is  hollow  and  base. 

And  blind  are  the  eyes  that  are  filled 
With  the  glitter  of  diamonds  and  lace. 

Oh,  many  the  women  that  go 
In  jewels  that  scorch  like  a  coal 

And  mask  an  unspeakable  woe, 

Such  as  gnaws  and  torments  a  lost  soul ! 

I  honor  your  lineage  fine. 

Your  ancestry  zealous  and  true  : 

To  the  grandeur  and  grace  of  the  line 
I  pay  my  allegiance,  in  you. 

Your  great  house  is  good  to  my  sense, 
So  wide  and  so  fair, — a  fit  place 

For  a  queen  to  preside  and  dispense 
Her  bounty  of  radiant  grace. 

But  a  statelier  mansion  is  mine, 
With  room  for  all  men  in  its  halls; 

Its  pillars  the  oak  and  the  pine. 

And  the  mountains  for  tower  and  walls  ; 

Its  roof-tree  the  heaven's  full  arch. 
On  its  floor  space  for  oceans  to  run, 

And  its  galleries  long  as  the  march 
Of  the  king  of  all  painters,  the  sun. 

Had  I  revenues,  castle,  and  land. 

They  were  yours  as  of  course  and  of  right; 
But  to  ofler  them  all  for  your  hand 

I  would  scorn  as  an  ignoble  slight. 

I  offer  you  only  to  share 

All  my  life,  aspirations,  and  ends  : 
My  striving,  adversity,  care, — 

My  power  and  fame,  as  fate  sends ; 

A  foot  that  no  double  has  trod, 

A  lip  that  spoke  never  untrue, 
A  head  that  bends  only  to  (Jod, 

A  heart  that  bows  only  to  you. 

You  tremble,  you  flush  and  grow  pale, — 
Dear  heart,  do  not  throb  so  and  (juako: 

Did  I  fright  you  ?     These  arms  shall  avail 
To  concjuor  the  world  for  your  sake  ! 

J.  T.  McKay. 
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**  My  Eeminiscences."  By  Lord  Ronald 
Gower.     Boston :    Roberts  Brothers. 

The  author  of  these  "Reminiscences" 
is  not  yet  forty  years  old  :  yet  he  speaks 
of  himself  as  one  who  has  outlived  most 
of  his  contemporaries,  and  he  writes  of 
the  events  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago  as 
if  they  belonged  to  a  remote  past.  Never- 
theless, the  impression  which  his  narra- 
tive produces  is  that,  not  of  garrulous 
age,  but  of  vivacious  youth.  There  is 
even  a  savor  of  crudity  in  his  occasional 
comments,  as  when  he  finds  a  striking 
proof  of  "  the  instability  of  all  earthly 
things"  in  the  fact  that  the  house  in 
Park  Lane  in  which  he  often  saw  Lady 
Palmerston  has  ceased  to  exist.  But 
what  his  experience  has  lacked  in  length 
it  more  than  makes  up  in  breadth,  and 
so  far  as  a  knowledge  of  life  is  to  be 
gained  by  intercourse  with  many  people, 
acquaintance  with  many  places,  and  par- 
ticipation as  a  spectator  in  many  notable 
scenes.  Lord  Ronald  Gower  is  entitled  to 
speak  with  the  authority  of  a  master.  It 
is  not  as  an  actor  in  the  world's  affairs, 
but  as  a  mere  looker-on,  that  his  eager 
and  inquiring  mind  has  found  congenial 
employment.  On  the  other  hand,  he  does 
not  belong  to  the  class  of  social  gossips, 
— the  Walpoles,  the  Grevilles,  and  the 
Seniors, — who  content  themselves  with 
gathering  information  about  the  events  of 
their  time  from  those  who  have  taken  a 
conspicuous  part  in  them,  and  retailing 
the  discussions  to  which  they  have  given 
rise.  His  restless  curiosity  has  led  him 
to  see  as  much  as  possible  with  his  own 
eyes.  In  1866,  while  a  student  at  Cam- 
bridge, he  rushed  off  to  Italy  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  Garibaldi's  operations  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Brescia,  and  the  next 
year  he  paid  a  visit  to  the  general  at  Ca- 
prera.  In  1870  he  followed  the  German 
army  from  Berlin,  in  company  with 
"Billy"  Russell,  and,  though  he  did  not 
succeed  in  witnessing  a  battle,  rode  past 
Woerth  and  other  fields  while  still  strewn 
with  the  dead,  besides  personally  under- 
going the  privations  and  discomforts  in- 
cidental to  warlike  operations.  A  little 
later  he  was  in  Paris,  and  beheld  the  en- 
trance into  that  capital  of  the  German 
army  after  the  capitulation.  A  journey 
to  Australia,  taking  America  in  his  way 
both  going  and  returning,  and  touching 


at  Hong-Kong  and  Yokohama,  was  the 
result  of  a  suddenly-conceived  and  ap- 
parently fruitless  project  for  serving  a 
friend  in  need  ;  while  various  trips,  to 
Spain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  Russia,  were  natural  inci- 
dents in  the  career  of  an  industrious 
sight-seer,  an  amateur  artist,  a  dabbler 
in  history,  and  the  younger  son  of  an 
English  duke,  before  whom  all  doors 
flew  open  in  requital  of  the  lavish  hospi- 
tality of  his  ancestors  to  successive  gen- 
erations of  royal  and  distinguished  per- 
sonages. But  these  adventures  were, 
after  all,  episodical,  and  the  chief  interest 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  glimpses  which  it 
gives  us  of  English  life,  and  especially 
of  those  phases  of  it  with  which  the 
writer,  much  as  he  has  seen  of  others, 
is  by  birth  and  breeding  most  familiar. 
His  account  of  his  own  family,  especially 
of  his  mother, — that  Duchess  of  Suther- 
land whose  fame  is  almost  as  much  Ameri- 
can as  English, — and  his  uncle,  Lord 
Carlisle,  as  well  as  of  their  different 
ancestral  abodes, — Stafford  House, — of 
which  the  queen,  on  her  first  visit  to  it, 
said  to  her  hostess,  "  I  have  come  from 
my  house  to  your  palace," — Cliveden, 
Trentham,  Dunrobin,  etc., — gives  perhaps 
as  agreeable  a  picture  as  any  that  we 
have  had  of  domestic  life  at  those  social 
altitudes  where,  but  for  revelations  of  this 
kind,  we  might  suppose  that  the  rarefied 
atmosphere  jnade  any  such  life  impos- 
sible. The  sketches  of  Lord  Beacons- 
field  in  his  privacy  at  Hughenden  are 
especially  interesting,  as  bringing  into 
view  certain  features,  not  the  most  re- 
markable, but  perhaps  the  least  familiar, 
of  this  singular  figure.  But  there  has 
been  scarcely  a  notable  person  in  any 
rank  of  society  during  the  last  twenty 
years  of  whom  we  do  not  get  a  glimpse 
in  these  lively  pages.  Lord  Ronald 
Gower  is  not  a  graceful  or  sparkling 
writer;  his  style  is  slipshod,  and  he 
shows  a  general  lack  of  the  knowledge 
and  taste  that  are  acquired  from  books. 
But  he  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
most  of  the  matters  about  which  he 
writes ;  his  descriptions  are  never  those 
of  a  casual  observer ;  and,  though  it  is 
generally  touch-and-go  with  him,  his 
glance  lights  at  once  on  what  is  charac- 
teristic or  suggestive.     He  is  not  a  mere 
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society  man,  or  a  retailer  of  bon-inots  or 
scandal.  He  can  be  sprightly  without 
beinii;  flippant,  and  frank  about  people's 
foibles  without  at  least  intending  to  be 
oifensive.  He  writes  so  warmly  of 
America  that  we  can  hardly  regret  that 
he  knows  so  much  less  of  it  than  he 
does  of  his  own  country. 


**  A  Book  of  New  England  Legends  and  Folk- 
Lore  in  Prose  and  Poetry."  By  Samuel  Adams 
Drake.  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers.  (Sold  only 
by  subscription.) 

After  seeking  out  the  picturesque  in 
his  former  work,  "  Nooks  and  Corners  of 
the  New  England  Coast,"  Mr.  Drake  has 
done  well  to  link  legend  and  story  to  the 
places  he  has  described,  giving  a  roman- 
tic halo  and  a  little  imaginative  touching 
up  besides  to  certain  old  traditions  well 
worth  preserving.  Although  Longfellow 
and  Whittier  have  done  much  to  perpetu- 
ate in  ballad  the  striking  and  touching 
incidents  of  New  England's  early  history 
by  land  and  sea,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  to  Hawthorne's  vivid  and  effec- 
tive touches  that  we  owe  most  of  our 
actual  ideas  concerning  the  sentiment, 
character,  and  personal  appearance  of  the 
Puritans.  Compared  with  his  portraits, 
those  of  other  writers  are  slight  and  un- 
determined in  costume  and  feature.  But 
later  writers  have  had  the  advantage 
of  his  spirited  and  life-like  conceptions, 
on  which  to  fill  in  their  pictures  of  Mis- 
tress Ann  Hibbins,  John  Endicott,  and 
the  like. 

Such  sights  as  youthful  poets  dream 
In  summer  eve  by  haunted  .stream 

are  rarely  pictured  in  New  England  ro- 
mantic history.  Nor,  as  in  Irving's 
chronicles  of  the  Knickerbockers  and 
legends  of  the  Hudson,  can  early  su- 
perstitions and  usages  be  made  to  assume 
a  cheerful  and  amusing  guise.  There 
could  hardly  be  bright  creations  of  fancy 
among  the  sombre  Puritans,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  stories  in  Mr.  Drake's 
collection  are  more  or  less  tragic.  Even 
the  witches  seem  to  have  had  the  dreariest 
of  dreary  times,  and  to  have  enjoyed  few 
of  the  wild  delights  which  witchcraft 
afforded  in  old  countries,  —  where  the 
ride  on  the  broom-stick  ended  in  a  gay 
revel  on  the  lirocken,  of  which  Berlioz's 
music,  to  say  nothing  of  Goethe's  poetry, 
has  shown  us  the  charms.  New  England 
legendary  lore  is  undeniably  of  a  painful 
description  ;  and  among  the  stories  and 


sketches  grouped  here,  that  of  "  Peter 
Rugg,  the  Missing  Man,"  whose  fate  is 
no  worse  than  to  be  forced  to  wander 
perpetually  between  Hartford  and  Boston 
in  a  spectral  chaise  drawn  by  a  spectral 
horse  and  with  a  spectral  child  beside 
him,  seems,  by  comparison  with  others 
more  sombre  and  more  weird,  to  be  al- 
most amusing.  The  book  hardly  covers 
the  whole  extent  of  New  England  tradi- 
tion, being  chiefly  devoted  to  the  legends 
of  the  Massachusetts  colonies.  The  towns 
along  Long  Island  Sound  abound  in  local 
historical  remains ;  and  it  seems  a  pity 
that  the  humorous  story  of  the  Dutch 
invasion  of  Connecticut  should  not  have 
been  given. 

But  the  book  is  valuable  besides  being 
agreeable,  and  will  be  of  use  to  every 
summer  tourist  in  New  England  who  is 
constantly  confronted  with  names  that 
suggest  a  story,  but  concerning  which  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  gain  facts. 

Recent  Fiction. 

"  A  Roman  Singer."  By  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford.    Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  An  Average  Man."  By  Robert  Grant. 
Boston :    James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

"The  Entailed  Hat;  or,  Patty  Cannon's 
Times."  By  George  Alfred  Townsend.  New 
York  :    Harper  &,  Brothers. 

"At  Daybreak."  By  A.  Sterling.  Boston: 
James  R,  Osgood  &,  Co. 

"  The  Lady,  or  the  Tiger  ?  and  other  Stories." 
By  Frank  R.  Stockton.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

The  relations  of  a  man  to  the  society 
which  is  fascinated  by  his  genius,  al- 
though it  may  refuse  to  admit  him  to  its 
real  privileges,  have  always  been  a  favor- 
ite theme  with  young  novelists  ;  but,  ex- 
cept in  Hans  Christian  Andersen's  "  Im- 
provisatore,"  we  do  not,  before  this  latest 
work  of  Mr.  Crawford's,  recall  an  in- 
stance of  a  story  which  has  for  its  hero 
a  male  opera-singer.  We  know  that  in 
real  life  a  tenor  wins  all  feminine  hearts, 
and  is  the  recipient  of  perfumed  billets- 
doux  and  every  form  of  offering  which 
can  express  the  sweet  tumults  of  feeling 
his  "  Non  ti  scordar  di  Twe"  and  "  S])irio 
gentiV  rouse  in  the  soft  breasts  of  his 
hearers.  But,  in  spite  of  the  romantic 
halo  he  wears  on  the  stage,  it  is  generally 
conceded  to  be  dangerous  for  his  reputa- 
tion as  a  lady-killer  to  be  seen  without 
his  scenic  paraphernalia  and  unsupport- 
ed by  his  well-practised  score.  (Jeorge 
Eliot  speaks   of  a   "  rare   and   ravishing 
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tenor,  such  as  nature  reluctantly  makes 
at  some  sacrifice."  But  Mr.  Crawford 
has,  nevertheless,  brought  forward  for 
his  latest  hero  a  handsome  peasant  youth 
with  a  tenor  voice,  who  takes  the  stage 
at  twenty  with  Sclat  and  success,  witches 
the  ears  of  all  Europe,  gains  wealth  and 
eminence  at  once,  wins  the  heart  of  a 
young  and  noble  German  lady,  and  car- 
ries her  off  from  her  appointed  suitor 
with  the  prowess  of  a  young  Lochinvar. 
We  are  inclined  to  say  that  the  best  point 
of  the  story  is  in  the  telling  of  it,  for 
there  is  a  naif  garrulity  and  an  artless 
self-complacency  about  the  Professor, 
who  plays  the  part  of  raconteur^  which 
go  far  to  relieve  the  rest  of  the  charac- 
ters of  their  lack  of  reality.  The  im- 
petus at  the  start  loses  much  of  its  force 
as  the  narrative  proceeds,  anJ  we  grad- 
ually experience  disappointment  at  the 
dwindling  of  the  importance  of  many  of 
the  incidents  as  their  true  relation  to  the 
rest  of  the  work  is  seen.  After  an  inter- 
view between  the  baroness  and  the  hero, 
— the  resemblance  of  which  to  a  scene  in 
the  "  Improvisatore"  is,  to  say  the  least, 
very  striking, — the  infatuated  woman  dies, 
thus  ending  prematurely  what  promised 
to  be  a  lively  factor  in  the  story.  Benoni, 
the  Jew,  who  is  introduced  to  the  reader 
with  much  of  the  picturesqueness  and 
circumstance  of  one  of  those  mysterious 
strangers  of  Bulwer's  novels  who  hold  the 
secrets  of  the  ages  in  their  grasp,  turns 
out  to  be  a  flimsy  and  wearisome  pre- 
tender. But  the  story,  whether  striking 
or  trivial,  flows  on  all  the  time  with  free- 
dom and  joyousness,  like  water  from  a 
fountain.  And  the  writer  himself  seems 
to  be  so  free  from  any  flashes  of  insight 
that  the  stream  is  a  tolerably  meagre 
one,  that  the  reader  good-naturedly  de- 
cides to  make  the  best  of  it,  and  sympa- 
thetically to  praise  the  abundance  and 
musical  tinkle  of  the  little  rivulet.  There 
are  some  slips  which  seem  to  indicate 
that  Mr.  Crawford  has  not  that  familiar- 
ity with  the  Italian  opera  which  might 
be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  his  story. 
The  announcement  on  the  posters  of 
"  Verdi"  s  opera  the  Favorita"  would 
have  set  the  Roman  populace  staring, 
and  "  dei  [for  ?ie']  socjni  miei,^^  in  the 
principal  aria,  would  have  raised  a  howl 
in  the  house. 

There  is  something  phenomenal  in  the 
commonplace  quality  of  a  book  like  "  An 
Average  Man''  when  it  has  been  so  seri- 
ously off'ered  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 
Of  the  two  heroes,  we  are  loath  to  decide 
which  gives  the  book  its  title,  for  neither, 


we  confess,  quite  fulfils  its  conditions  to 
our  mind,  although  Remington,  in  com- 
pany with  Miss  Crosby,  has  "  probed  the 
most  interesting  problems  of  human  ex- 
perience and  destiny,  and  wandered  at 
will  over  the  delightful  field  of  specula- 
tion," and  the  brilliant  man-of-the-world 
Stoughton  reads  out  to  the  same  fair  one 
his  own  literary  efi'usions,  consisting  of 
lines  like  these  : 

I'd  love  thee,  sweet,  forever. 
If  I  were  not  tlie  child  of  fate  ; 
No  power  our  days  should  sever, 
Could  I  but  burst  the  gate 
Which  keeps  our  lips  apart. 
Keeps  thy  heart  from  my  heart. 

It  is,  in  fact,  another  "  gate"  that  Stough- 
ton is  to  "burst."  Whether  in  conse- 
quence of  being  a  "  child  of  fate,"  or  in 
spite  of  it,  he  makes  money  on  Wall 
Street,  while  risking  his  entire  patrimony 
of  four  thousand  dollars  on  "margins," 
marries  the  daughter  of  a  millionaire, 
and  finally  deserts  not  only  her,  but 
also  the  woman  for  whom  he  has  re- 
nounced his  wife.  Much  youthful  sen- 
timent is  wrought  out  and  spun  fine 
along  the  pages,  interspersed  with  scenes 
from  political  life  and  expediences  on 
Wall  Street,  all  of  a  similar  crude  and 
immature  quality.  It  is,  in  fact,  "  milk 
for  babes."  One  loves  the  foolish  warm- 
blooded hopes,  the  idle,  illogical  purposes, 
the  blundering  self-confidence  even,  of  an 
actual  young  fellow  of  five-and-twenty  ; 
but  one  grows  hopeless  over  the  compla- 
cent mediocrity  of  sophomoric  heroes  like 
these. 

It  is,  however,  sheer  impertinence  and 
error  to  insist  that  a  book  shall  suit 
all  tastes;  and  if  the  "Average  Man" 
comes  up  to  any  reader's  conceptions 
as  an  efibrt  above  the  average,  we  waive 
the  point,  and  allow  it  to  pass  for  a  bril- 
liant book  reflecting  the  social  features 
of  the  epoch.  But  it  seems  a  relief  to 
turn  from  it  to  a  strong  and  stirring 
story  like  "The  Entailed  Hat,"  which, 
though  in  many  respects  faulty  in  con- 
struction as  a  novel,  is  at  least  neither 
trivial  nor  commonplace.  The  leading 
idea  of  Mr.  Townsend's  novel  is  suffi- 
ciently fanciful  for  Hawthorne  to  have 
used  in  a  romance,  and  the  mystical  sig- 
nificance of  Meshach  Milburn's  fantas- 
tic head-gear  was  probably  suggested 
by  our  great  romancer's  "  Scarlet  Let- 
ter." The  story  abounds  in  violent 
transitions  and  abrupt  and  painful  con- 
trasts ;  there  is  abundant  coarseness, 
'  and   many   of   the    characters    are   dis- 
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pleasing ;  but  the  book  possesses  strong 
claims  to  the  reader's  interest,  and  the 
hero  is  a  real  hero,  compelling,  in  spite 
of  his  sombre  characteristics,  liking  and 
sympathy.  The  field  chosen  for  the  story 
is  comparatively  new, — the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  the  Delaware, 
— and  certain  episodes  that  impart  to  the 
work  some  of  its  most  striking  features 
actually  belonged  to  the  history  of  that 
section  during  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury. 

In  "At  Daybreak"  we  recognize  a 
woman's  hand,  and  she  has  made  so 
charming  a  beginning  to  her  story  and 
drawn  the  pictures  of  childish  life  and 
feeling  so  faithfully  that  we  are  more 
than  inclined  to  protest  against  the  melo- 
drama which  she  has  so  inharmoniously 
introduced  to  spoil  the  pretty  idyl.  To 
Betty  we  are  faithful  from  first  to  last: 
but  what  can  we  say  about  the  life-like- 
ness of  characters  like  Christina  and  her 
husband,  Musgrave,  or  even  Axel,  who 
hardly  deserved  his  ultimate  good  luck? 
It  seems  a  pity  when  a  writer  has  a 
nice  little  story  in  her  mind  that  she 
should  spoil  it  by  mixing  it  up  with 
sensational  incidents  and  straining  after 
effects  that  do  not  lie  within  the  scope 
of  her  ability.  It  is  like  introducing  a 
battle-scene  into  a  genre  picture. 

There  is  very  little  comedy  offered  us 
in  the  monthly  fiction,  the  writers  tend- 
ing to  the  sentimental,  and  even  to  the 
tragic,  more  than  to  the  amusing  and 
the  ludicrous.  Accordingly,  a  humorist 
like  Mr.  Stockton  may  be  welcomed  with 
open  arms.  The  present  collection  of 
stories  carries  less  weight  with  it  than 
the  inimitable  "  Rudder  Grange,''  but 
all  these  trifles  are  good  in  their  way 
and  amply  characteristic.  The  delicious 
whimsicality  of  his  situations  is  appar- 
ently so  artless,  and  offered  with  such  an 
entire  absence  of  self-consciousness,  that 
Mr.  Stockton  can  work  among  the  most 
absurd  and  grotesque  adjuncts  with  an 
accurate  and  cjireful  touch,  as  if  he  were 
giving  a  realistic  picture.  "Mr.  Tol- 
man"  is  exceedingly  good,  and  so  is  "  His 
Wife's  Deceased  Sister,"  and  we  hope  the 
apparent  falling  off  in  the  general  value 
of  the  stories  shows  simply  that  the  au- 
thor is  collecting  his  energies  for  a  more 
sustained  effort.  His  style  has  the  merit, 
among  others,  of  being  unpretentious, 
and  cannot  afford  to  lose  it,  as,  in  coin- 
ing sucii  a  word  as  "  floraphobist"  and 
giving  it  the  sense  of  a  lover  of  flowers, 
he  shows  that  ornate  writing  is  out  of 
his  line. 


Minor  Poems. 

"Airs  from  Arcady  and  Elsewhere.''  By  H. 
C.  Bunncr.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

"  The  New  Arcadia,  and  Other  Poems."  By 
A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  Boston  :  Roberts  Broth- 
ers. 

"The  Happy  Isles,  and  Other  Poems."  By 
S.  H.  M.  Byers.  Boston :  Cupples,  Opham  &. 
Co. 

"  Pine  Needles,  or  Sonnets  and  Songs."  By 
Heloise  Durant.     New  York :    G.   P.  Putnam's 

Sons. 

Bright  and  amusing  as  Mr.  Bunner's 
verses  are  when  found  singly,  they  ap- 
pear to  even  better  advantage  bound  up 
together  in  this  little  volume  under  the 
felicitous  title  of  "  Airs  from  Arcady  and 
Elsewhere."  In  this  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century  a  poet  needs  to  pos- 
sess ample  originality  not  to  mistake  his 
memory  for  his  inspiration  when  he  sits 
down  to  write.  But  suggestiveness  and 
reminiscence  are  the  soul  of  vers  de  so- 
ciM^^  and  one  accordingly  enjoys  the 
hints  of  Calverly,  Praed,  Austin  Dobson, 
and  George  Arnold,  which  cross  the 
mind  in  turning  Mr.  Bunner's  pages. 
He  shows  himself,  too,  a  most  successful 
parodist  in  "  Home,  Sweet  Home,  with 
variations,"  which  is  in  itself  clever  and 
humorous,  besides  playing  off  the  liter- 
ary methods  and  mental  idiosyncrasies  of 
Swinburne,  Walt  Whitman,  and  others, 
and  throwing  the  familiar  strains  of  the 
song  into  strange  forms  and  fresh  lights. 
Mr.  Bunner  is  probably  no  more  of  an 
Arcadian  than  the  rest  of  us,  although 
his  poem  "  The  Way  to  Arcady"  is  pretty 
and  graceful  in  the  extreme,  but  some  of 
the  verses  under  the  head  of  "  Philistia" 
have  a  delicate  charm  of  their  own  in  the 
glimpses  they  give  of  every-day  modern 
life,  complex,  refined,  and  picturesque. 

We  quote  "Candor,"  which  seems  to 
us  very  engagingly  and  effectively  done, 
although  our  transatlantic  cousins  would 
be  likely  to  call  it  characteristically  Amer- 
ican and  Daisy-Millerish.  The  scene  is 
"October— A  Wood." 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said. 
And  she  stood  up,  looking  uncommonly  tall  : 
"  You're  going  to  speak  of  the  hectic  fall, 

And  say  you're  sorry  the  summer's  dead. 

And  no  other  summer  was  like  it,  you  know, 
And  can  I  imagine  what  made  it  so  ? 

Now,  aren't  you,  honestly?"     "Yes,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said : 
"  You  arc  going  to  ask  if  I  forget 
That  day  in  June  when  the  woods  wore  wot. 
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And  you  carried   me" — here  she  dropped  her 
head — 

"  Over  the  creek  ;  you  are  going  to  say 

Do  I  remember  that  horrid  day. 
Now,  aren't  you,  honestly  ?"     "  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  she  said  : 
"  You  are  going  to  say  that  since  that  time 
You  have  rather  tended  to  run  to  rhyme, 

And" — her  clear  glance  fell  and  her  cheek  grew 
red — 
"  And  have  I  noticed  your  tone  was  queer  ? — 
Why,  everybody  has  seen  it  here  ! — 

Now,  aren't  you,  honestly  ?"     '*  Yes,"  I  said. 

*'  I  know  what  you're  going  to  say,"  I  said. 
"You're    going    to    say    you've    been    much 

annoyed, 
And    I'm    short  of  tact, — you   will   say    de- 
void,— 
And   I'm  clumsy  and  awkward,   and  call  me 
Ted, 
And  I  bear  abuse  like  a  dear  old  lamb. 
And  you'll  have  me  anyway,  just  as  I  am. 
Now,  aren't  you,  honestly  ?" 

"  Ye-es,"  she  said. 

Miss  Robinson's  Arcadia  is  very  differ- 
ent from  Mr.  Banner's, — 

Where  all  the  leaves  are  merry. 

For  she  writes, — 

Alas  !     Not  all  the  greenness  of  the  leaves, 
Not  all  their  delicate  tremble  in  the  air. 
Can   pluck  one   stab   from  a  fierce  heart  that 

grieves. 
The  harvest-moon  slants  on  as  sordid  care 
As  wears  its  heart  out  under  attic  eaves  ; 
And  though  all   round  those  folded  mountains 

sleep, 
Think    you  that  sin  and  heart-break  are  less 

deep  ? 

With  this  moral  for  her  stories,  no 
wonder  if  Miss  Robinson's  volume  is  a 
little  too  sombre.  The  author's  soul 
seems  to  be  heavy  over  the  problems  the 
pathetic  incidents  of  every-day  life  pre- 
sent ;  and  did  she  not  belong  to  that 
modern  school  of  writers  in  which  in- 
tensity of  expression  takes  the  place  of 
emotion,  we  should  be  forced  to  con- 
sider the  "  New  Arcadia"  as  too  heavily 
weighted  with  melancholy  to  be  accept- 
able. But  the  ardent  feeling  and  un- 
satisfied yearnings,  which  in  the  earlier 
poems  are  diverted  toward  the  poor  and 
outcast,  in  the  last  half  of  the  book  are 
spent  in   the   sweet   and  lavish  sadness 


which  youthful  poets  feel  over  roses  in 
the  rain,  meetings,  partings,  dreams,  and 
visions.  And,  little  as  there  is  of  genu- 
ine poetry,  there  are  plenty  of  tender 
and  poetic  effects  and  graceful  conceits 
to  please  a  sympathetic  reader. 

"  The  Happy  Isles,  and  other  Poems," 
have  a  joyous  quality  of  their  own  and 
a  facility  of  versification  which  seems  to 
show  that  they  are  the  unstudied  strain 
of  a  writer  who  sings  because  the  song  is 
in  his  heart  all  ready  to  be  sung.  The 
sentiment  is  always  fresh,  manly,  and 
hopeful,  and  there  are  no  complexities  or 
subtilties  in  his  views  of  life.  Like  most 
little  books  which  contain  the  songs  of 
an  actual  existence,  there  is  the  little 
leaf  of  rue  among  the  garlands  ;  and 
one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  poems  is  a 
threnody,  "  Baby  Hel^ne." 

There  is  something  disarming  to  the 
severest  critic  in  a  book  like  "  Pine 
Needles,"  although  such  poems  hardly 
show  the  reader  even  the  merest  dazzle 
of  a  passing  glimpse  of  the  real  meaning 
that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  thing  which 
the  author  tries  to  present.  But  this  very 
prettily  designed  and  printed  book  is  in 
certain  ways  a  very  actual  production, 
being  apparently  a  transcript  of  personal 
feeling  about  pictures  and  personalities 
met  in  an  every-day  experience.  We 
confess  that  we  like  the  sonnets  better 
than  the  songs,  finding  something  more 
individual  at  least  in  its  suggestions. 
Songs  should  possibly  be  universal,  but 
in  the  name  of  Miss  Ingelow,  who  first, 
we  believe,  rhymed  "heather"  and  "  to- 
gether" and  "  weather"  with  hopeless 
iteration,  we  are  inclined  to  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  this  same 
lyric  into  every  book  by  every  author. 
It  may  be  found  in  Miss  Robinson's 
book  under  the  name  "  Love  and  Vision," 
while  in  "  Pine  Needles"  it  is  simply 
called  "  Song"  (page  139) : 

White  mists  lie  o'er  the  moorlands, 
White  clouds  hang  o'er  the  heather, 

And  morn's  bright  red  and  golden 
Pierce  clouds  and  mists  together. 


The  mists  lie  o'er  the  moorlands. 
The  clouds  hang  o'er  the  heather 

Let  me  be  sun  to  thee,  sweet, 
And  woo,  this  bonnie  weather. 


LiPPiNCOTT's  Magazine. 
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II.— WESTCHESTER  AND   LONG   ISLAND. 


THE  Hu<i:-on  Biver  may  have  been 
overpraised  by  our  respected  grand- 
parents when  they  felt  that  patriotism 
required  the  Continent  to  furnish  a  rival 
to  the  Bhine.  It  has  certainly  been 
libelled  by  the  archaic  American  "  school" 
of  landscape-painters  which  has  been 
named  after  it,  whose  members  long 
represented  it  as  a  stream  flowing  with 
milk  and  water  and  bordered  by  feebly- 
tinted  landscapes  of  a  profoundly  unin- 
teresting character.  The  result  of  dis- 
paraging delineation  and  of  the  revolt 
against  exaggerated  description  is  that  the 


DUTCH    INTERIOR. 

river  is  little  esteemed  as  a  picturesque 
object,  except  by  old-fashioned  tourists 
of  the  same  kind  as  those  who  still  oc- 
casionally demand  to  be  driven  from  the 
wharf  to  the  Astor  House  as  the  fash- 
ionable centre  of  contemporaneous  New 
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York.  The  native  commonly  ascends 
its  banks,  when  he  must,  in  a  sleeping- 
car,  and  a  country  residence  upon  them 
is  no  longer  one  of  the  visions  which 
rise  before  the  American  Whittington 
when  he  betakes  himself  to  the  metrop- 
olis to  seek  his  fortune.  A  cottage  at 
Newport  has  displaced  the  Hudson- 
River  villa  as  the  goal  of  the  mercantile 
ambition.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite 
of  the  interested  statements  of  the  real- 
estate  agents,  country-seats  along  the 
Hudson  are  not  easily  salable  or  rentable. 
We  are  more  gregarious  than  our  grand- 
parents, and  in  our  summer  relaxations, 
though  we  be  baked  out  of  "towered 
cities,"  "  the  busy  hum  of  men"  and 
the  idler  buzzing  of  the  softer  sex  lure 
us  to  seek  communion  by  the  camps 
on  the  sea-shore  rather  than  in  the  se- 
clusion of  country-seats.  Many  an  in- 
heritor of  a  country-place  on  the  Hud- 
son lives  in  it  because  no  man  hath 
hirfcd  it  and  he  cannot  afford  to  shut 
it  up  and  buy  or  live  at  Newport.  The 
result  is  that  the  most  recent  buyers  of 
what  were  formerly  the  show-places  on 
the  river  have  generally  made  very  good 
bargains. 

Nevertheless,  the  Hudson  remains  a 
noble  stream.  If  fashion  has  tended 
elsewhither,  its  banks  have  escaped  a 
deal  of  vulgarization.  It  is,  too,  the 
most  historic  of  our  rivers,  and,  thanks 
to  the  gentle  and  pensive  fancy  of  Irving, 
the  most  storied  also  with  legends. 
No  pilgrim  to  the  immediately  suburban 
banks  of  the  Hudson,  if  he  be  worthy 
to  go  his  pilgrimage,  will  neglect  the 
quaint  and  characteristic  place  which  so 
well  represents  the  good  man  whose 
latter  life  was  passed  within  its  gates. 
Thackeray,  I  remember,  recalls  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  Sunnyside  which 
were  treated  "  with  a  not  unusual  Amer- 
ican exaggeration ;"  and  there  lately 
hung  in  the  shop-windows,  as  an  adver- 
tisement to  a  "  Sunnyside"  sewing-ma- 
chine, or,  for  all  I  know,  a  Sunnyside 
corset,  a  picture  in  which  the  home  of 
Irving  appeared  as  a  tremendous  castel- 
lated edifice  glaring  with  yellow  and 
ejecting  smoke  from  a  dozen  chimneys. 
"  A  pretty  little  cabin  of  a  place,"  is 


Thackeray's  own  description.  It  was,  all 
readers  of  Irving  will  remember,  "  Wol- 
fert's  Roost,"  and  the  very  mansion  of 
Baltus  Van  Tassel,  in  which  Ichabod 
Crane  excited  the  jealous  wrath  of 
Brom  Bones.  "  It  was  one  of  those 
spacious  farm-houses,  with  highridged 
but  lowly-sloping  roofs,  built  in  the  style 
handed  down  from  the  early  Dutch  set- 
tlers, the  low  projecting  eaves  forming  a 
piazza  along  the  front,  capable  of  being 
closed  up  in  bad  weather."  This  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  north  wing  of  the 
existing  Sunnyside.  In  that  case  Irving 
added  to  it  a  transverse  building,  with  a 
crow-stepped  gable  at  each  end ;  and  a 
porch  with  its  own  crow-stepped  gable 
juts  out  on  the  south  side.  Behind  the 
house — that  is,  on  the  side  back  from 
the  river — is  a  square  steep-roofed  ad- 
dition. Over  the  south  gable  is  the  gal- 
loping horse  in  metal  which  once  sur- 
mounted the  great  Yander  Heyden  Palace 
in  Albany,  and  above  the  eastern  gable 
is  the  weathercock  which  formerly  veered 
above  the  Dutch  Stadt-Huys  of  New 
Amsterdam.  A  tablet  inserted  in  a  lit- 
tle arch  above  the  porch  sets  forth  that 
the  house  was  "  erected  Anno  1650," — 
which  must  be  more  or  less  conjectural, 
— and  "rebuilt  by  Washington  Irving 
Anno  1835,"  under  the  supervision  of 
"George  Harvey,  architect."  One  is 
inclined  to  felicitate  the  memory  of 
George  Harvey  upon  the  success  of  his  l! 
restoration,  though  it  is  altogether  prob- 
able his  client  had  more  than  he  to  do 
with  the  success.  The  walls  are  of 
rough  stone,  whitewashed,  the  heavy 
quoins  of  the  windows  and  the  crow- 
steps  of  a  reddish-brown  stone.  It  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  exquisite  neatness 
with  which  the  place  is  kept  up,  and  to 
be  informed  that  it  is  still  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  family  of  its  rebuilder, 
whose  occupancy  makes  it  an  object  of 
interest  among  those  who,  like  Carlyle, 
"  never  saw  Washington  at  all,  but  still 
cherish  a  mild  esteem  for  the  good  man." 
It  gives  rise  to  reflections  of  consider- 
able extent  and  variety  to  compare  the 
little  domain  with  the  "  castellated 
Gothic  mansion"  in  white  limestone 
which  is  the  next  place  but  one  on  the 
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north  of  it,  and  which  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  Mr.  Jay  Gould. 

Sleepy  Hollow  itself  is  a  mile  or  two 
north  of  Sunnyside,  beyond  Tarrytown, 
and  there  is  little  in  its  present  aspect  to 
recall  the  legend.     The  place  may 


in- 


deed be  seen  where  the  bridge  stood  at 
which  Ichabod  met  his  final  disaster, 
but  the  "  resounding  planks"  over  which 
his  old  horse  clattered,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  which  they  formed  a  part, 
have  long  since  disappeared.     The  most 


-"yff'''^  interesting 
"     '  historical    as- 

MANOR-HALL,     YONKERS,      NEW    go^iation         of 
YORK.  , 

larrytown  it- 
self is  with  the  capture  of  Andre.  It 
was  on  the  river-road,  which  here  runs 
roughly  parallel  with  the  Hudson 
River  Railroad  and  not  far  above 
it,  and  it  was  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  of  Tarrytown,  that  the 
three  patriots  suspected,  from  the  fine- 
ness of  his  clothes,  and  perhaps  from 
the  gallantry  of  his  air,  that  the  way- 
farer who  carried  Arnold's  pass  for 
"  Mr.  John  Anderson"  was  not  what  he 
seemed.  The  trial  and  the  execution 
were  transferred  to  the  Jersey  shore. 
Tappan,  behind  the  Palisades,  was  the 
last  scene  of  all  that  ended  this  strange, 
eventful  history, —  a  history  that  still 
somehow  makes  a  more  direct  appeal  to 
human  sympathy  than  almost  any  other 
incident  of  the  Revolution.  It  was  the 
capture  alone  in  which  Tarrytown  was 
concerned,  and  it  is  the  capture  alone  of 
which  Tarrytown  contains  a  visible  me- 
morial, in  the  monument  erected  to  Isaac 


-  V'an  Wart  in  the 
graveyard  of  the 
Presbyterian  church.  It  was  "  inaugu- 
rated," with  the  uncouth  ceremonies  of 
the  period,  in  1829,  the  year  following 
Van  Wart's  death,  and  it  bears  a  comi- 
cally-ambitious inscription.  Here  is  the 
legend  of  one  of  its  four  faces : 

Vincit  Amor  Patriae. 

Nearly  half  a  century 

before  this  monument  was  built, 

the  conscript  fathers  of  America 

had  in  the  senate  chamber  voted  that 

Isaac  Van  Wart 

was  a  faithful  patriot,  one  in  whom 

the  love  of  country  was  invincible, 

and  this  tomb  bears  testimony 

that  the  record  is  true. 

School-boys  have  been  taught  to  re- 
vere the  noble  conduct  of  Van  Wart, 
Paulding,  and  Williams ;  but  in  order 
to  represent  them  as  heroes  it  is  neces- 
sary, with  Dick  Swiveller's  marchioness, 
to  "make  believe  a  good  deal."  There 
is  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  three  patriots, 
in  conjunction  with  four  other  patriots 
half  a  mile  away,  were  in  ambush  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  cause 
of  the  struggling  colonies  by  intercept- 
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ing  cattle  destined  for  the  king's  troops 
and  converting  the  same  to  their  own 
private  use  and  behoof.  They  were  di- 
verted from  this  purpose  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Briton,  gorgeous  in  "  a  light 
blue  swan's-down  cloak"  and  a  "  tight 
body-coat  that  was  a  kind  of  claret- 
color."  No  doubt  they  did  refuse  bribes 
to  let  Andre  go,  when  they  discovered 
his  business,  but,  except  for  the  paper  in 
his  stocking,  it  is  probable  that  Andre 
would  have  escaped,  leaving  his  blue 
swan's-down  cloak,  his  "  beautiful  bay, 
bitted  with  a  handsome  double-snaffle 
bridle,"  and  his  watch,  in  the  possession 
of  the  patriot  band. 

Altogether,  if  it  be  not  looked  at 
through  the  rose-colored  glasses  of  pa- 
triotic memory,  the  incident  is  very 
characteristic  of  the  condition  of  the 
"  neutral  ground"  between  Washington's 
outposts  up  the  river  and  Clinton's  in 
the  city,  which  prevailed  until  the  evacu- 
ation of  New  York.  Whoever  within 
this  region  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
the  king  was  exposed  to  visitations  from 
the  rebels,  and  whoever  cast  in  his  lot 
with  the  colonies  invited  the  wrath  of 
the  regulars.  Colonel  De  Lancey's 
"  Cow-boys"  were  perhaps  as  regardful 
of  the  difference  between  public  and 
private  warfare  as  could  be  expected  of 
guerillas  whose  business,  as  their  name 
denotes,  was  foraging ;  but  they  at- 
tracted a  trail  of  irresponsible  rascal- 
ity which  was  fully  offset  by  the  rascal- 
ity of  the  patriotic  "  Skinners."  Be- 
tween the  two,  whoever  in  Westchester 
had  anything  to  lose  was  in  a  bad  way. 
The  hostile  partisans,  indeed,  were  only 
superficially  hostile,  and  it  was  common 
for  the  Skinners  to  sell  the  Cow-boys, 
in  return  for  contraband  from  the  city, 
cattle  plundered  from  loyalists,  whom 
the  Tories  could  not  openly  molest.  The 
result  was  that  the  Tories,  who  were,  as 
a  rule,  the  swells  of  Westchester, — as 
was  natural,  seeing  that  their  swelldom 
came  from  patroonates  and  manorial 
grants, — took  refuge  within  the  British 
lines,  abandoning  to  the  guerillas  what- 
ever they  could  not  move. 

The  Hudson-River  front  of  lower 
Westchester    County    is    one    of    the 


noblest  reaches  of  the  great  river.  The 
eastern  shore  is  comparatively  of  a  gen- 
tle slope,  and  ends  in  a  rounded  and 
well-cushioned  ridge.  On  the  other 
side,  from  opposite  Kingsbridge  to  oppo- 
site Dobbs  Ferry,  just  below  Sunny- 
side,  the  serrated  ridge  of  the  happily- 
named  Palisades  shows  a  gaunt  and 
sheer  face  of  rock,  at  a  height  of  four 
hundred  feet  from  the  water,  while 
the  detritus  of  this  scarped  cliff,  piled 
steeply  up  three-fourths  of  its  height, 
sustains  a  dense  and  dark  growth  of 
woods,  that  conceal  the  ugly  sharp  boul- 
ders of  which  the  wall  is  composed. 
Just  opposite  Sunnyside  the  Palisades 
fall  away  into  gentler  hills,  and  the  river 
widens  into  the  Tappan-Zee,  which  with 
Haverstraw  Bay,  from  which  it  is  parted 
only  by  the  protrusion  of  Croton  Point 
on  the  eastern  shore,  forms  a  great  lake 
of  twenty- odd  miles  by  two,  extending 
northward  till  it  is  closed  by  the  gorge 
of  the  Highlands  at  West  Point.  It  is 
a  noble  expanse,  with  its  background  of 
hills  still  high  enough  to  be  impressive, 
but  now  picturesquely  varied  in  contour. 
In  the  summer,  when  its  surface  is 
spotted  not  only  with  the  white  sails  of 
sloops  and  the  great  card-board  castles 
of  up-river  steamboats,  but  with  the 
canvas  of  sea-going  ships  and  the  black 
hulls  of  the  steam-yachts  appertaining 
to  the  estates  of  the  riparian  millionaires, 
it  is  worth  going  a  long  way  to  see,  and 
worth  a  more  skilful  brush  than  has 
yet  been  employed  in  reproducing  the 
impression  it  makes.  On  the  West- 
chester side  it  is  "  bordered  by  the  pomp 
of  cultivated  nature,"  and  by  the  pomp 
of  an  art  which  at  a  distance  cannot  be 
discerned  to  be  uncultivated.  Indeed^ 
when  it  is  seen  close  at  hand,  one  must 
recognize  that  the  last  few  years  have 
wrought  a  great  improvement  in  this 
respect.  The  Hudson-Biver  mansion  of 
a  generation  ago  was  apt  to  be  either  a 
pretentious  platitude  or  a  pretentious 
freak.  The  newer  houses,  whatever 
their  defects  may  be,  are  very  seldom 
pretentious,  and  look  like  comfortable 
and  livable  country  houses. 

Except  the  James,  the  Hudson  was 
the  scene  of  an  earlier  settlement  than 
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any  other  American  river ;  and  this  fact 
has  been  fortunate  in  giving  it  char- 
acter. A  mouldering  and  moss-grown 
vulgarity  ceases  to  be  vulgar,  and  the 
newest  builders  along  the  Hudson  have 
taken  hints  from  the  oldest,  in  whose 
work  there  is  a  homely  straightforward- 
ness which  is  quite  inconsistent  with 
vulgarity.  All  this  shore  was  part  of 
the  great  manor  of  Van  Cortlandt,  ac- 
quired in  1683,  through  treaty  with 
the  natives,  by  Stephen  A^an  Courtlandt, 


and  confirmed  by  the  patent  of  William 
III.  in  1697.  What  is  now  Yonkers, 
however, — the  land  bounded  by  the 
Hudson,  the  Croton,  the  Neperhan,  and 
the  Bronx, — was  acquired  in  various 
ways  and  from  various  persons,  Indian 
and  European,  by  Frederick  Philipse, 
before  the  year  1694,  in  which  year 
a  patent  for  the  "  lordship  or  manor 
of  Philipsburg"  was  issued  to  him.  He 
had  for  many  years  been  the  leading 
merchant  of  New  York,  and  had  aston- 


INTERIOR,    MANOR-HALL,    YONKERS. 


ished  its  population  in  1674  by  actu- 
ally paying  tax  upon  eighty  thousand 
florins,  the  florins  of  the  assessment 
being  about  forty  cents  each.  He  con- 
tinued to  increase  his  store  by  fortu- 
nate enterprises  and  judicious  marriage 
with  a  rich  widow,  and  he  built  the 
manor-house,  which,  even  in  its  first 
estate,  was  the  wonder  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. A  pleasant  place  Philipse  Manor 
must  have  been  when  its  lawn  sloped  to 
the  river's  edge  over  ground  not  given 
over  to  trade,  with  the  Palisades  in  full 
view  across  the  gleaming  mile  of  river, 


and  the  hills  rising  behind.  If  fortunes 
were  not  as  rapid  or  as  large  in  those 
days  as  in  these,  they  were  considerably 
more  secure ;  and  the  Philipse  money  in- 
creased and  multiplied  with  successive 
generations,  so  that  the  house  which  had 
been  built  in  the  Dutch  taste  at  the  end 
of  the  seventeenth  century  underwent  a 
noteworthy  enlargement  and  embellish- 
ment in  1745,  under  the  direction  of 
Frederick  Philipse  the  second,  grandson 
of  the  first,  and  the  second  lord  of  the 
manor,  and  was  converted  into  what  is 
still  a  larger  building  perhaps  than  any 
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private  dwelling  in  Yonkers,  even  than 
Governor  Tilden's  mansion  of  gray  stone, 
which  overlooks  the  river  from  an  emi- 
nence a  mile  and  more  north  of  the 
heart  of  Yonkers.  The  contrast  be- 
tween the  two  periods  of  building  in  the 
finish  of  the  interior  is  striking  and 
interesting.  The  Dutch  work  of  the 
seventeenth  century  is  honest  but  rude, 
insomuch  that  it  seems  as  if  the  artisans 
could  have  had  no  finer  tools  than  a 
shipwright's  adze ;  and,  indeed,  the  wood- 
work of  the  Dutch  interior  forcibly  sug- 
gests a  shipwright  turned  joiner.  The 
decoration  is  confined  to  big  clumsy 
mouldings  in  wood  and  the  border  of 
Dutch  blue  tiles  around  the  fireplace. 
The  later  work  is  far  more  elaborate  and 
far  more  precise,  and  abounds  in  mould- 
ings and  ornaments  at  once  profuse  and 
delicate,  in  the  best  manner  of  the  Geor- 
gian era.  It  is  of  this  room  that  the 
illustration  is  given,  and  its  ceiling  is  a 
remarkable  piece  of  elaborate  modelling 
in  plaster. 

The  rebuilder  of  the  manor-house 
was,  as  has  been  said,  the  second  lord 
of  the  manor.  His  son  Frederick  was 
the  third  and  last.  Like  most  rich  men 
in  time  of  trouble,  he  meant  to  stand 
well  with  both  sides ;  but  the  early  roy- 
alist victories  of  the  Revolution  decided 
him  to  cast  in  his  lot  with  the  king,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  compelled  to 
retire  to  New  York,  and  all  Philipsburg 
was  confiscated  by  the  State  of  New 
York,  including  the  dowries  of  the  sec- 
ond lord's  daughters,  the  sisters  of  the 
third  lord.  One  of  these  was  Mary 
Philipse,  with  whom  Washington  fell 
in  love  on  his  visit  to  New  York  in 
1756.  This,  however,  is  not  a  tradition 
of  the  manor-hall ;  for  it  was  at  the 
New-York  house  of  her  brother-in-law, 
Colonel  Beverley  Robinson,  of  Virginia, 
that  Mary  Philipse  and  the  colonel  were 
guests  when  the  tender  passages  oc- 
curred. There  is  a  doubt  whether  the 
colonel  actually  came  to  the  point,  or 
whether  he  was  frightened  from  the 
field  by  the  young  lady's  evident  pref- 
erence for  Colonel  Roger  Morris,  who 
had  been  with  Washington  as  aide-de- 
camp on  Braddock's  staff,  and  who,  at 


any  rate,  took  the  prize,  leaving  the 
Virginian  to  console  himself  with  the 
widow  Custis  and  the  Arlington  estate 
in  default  of  Mary  Philipse  and  Phil- 
ipsburg. Morris  took  the  king's  side, 
and  when  the  Continentals  occupied 
Harlem  Heights,  in  1776,  abandoned 
the  big  house  he  had  built  there,  better 
known  in  recent  times  as  the  residence 
of  Madame  Jumel,  Aaron  Burr's  widow, 
and  it  became  Washington's  head-quar- 
ters. Washington  was  also  a  guest  at 
the  manor-house  before  Westchester  be- 
came too  hot  to  hold  its  owner.  In 
order  to  leave  no  pretext  for  contesting 
the  validity  of  the  confiscation,  the 
females  of  the  Philipse  family  were 
included  in  the  act  of  attainder ;  and  so 
it  happened  that  Washington's  old  sweet- 
heart was  one  of  the  three  women,  the 
other  two  being  her  sisters,  who  were 
outlawed  during  the  Revolution.  She 
followed  her  husband  to  England,  and 
died  at  York  in  1825,  at  the  age  of 
ninety-six,  after  a  widowhood  of  thirty 
years.  Her  brother,  the  last  lord  of  the 
manor,  had  died  in  exile  at  Chester,  forty 
years  before.  The  attorney-general  of 
England  having  given  an  opinion  that 
the  rights  of  her  children  in  the  estate 
were  not  cut  off  by  the  attainder,  in 
1809  John  Jacob  Astor  bought  their 
claim  for  twenty  thousand  pounds,  and 
in  1828  sold  it  to  the  State  of  New 
York  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

It  is  worth  adding  to  this  story  that 
Mary  Philipse  has  another  claim  upon 
our  remembrance,  as  the  heroine  (Fran- 
ces) of  Cooper's  "  Spy." 

Local  pride  and  an  intelligent  interest 
in  local  history  are  so  rare  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  New  York  that  it  is  peculi- 
arly a  matter  of  congratulation  that  the 
Yonkers  people  of  our  day  should  in 
1867  have  had  the  happy  thought  of 
acquiring  the  old  manor-house,  which  is 
their  chief  historical  monument,  for  a 
city  hall.  In  no  other  way  could  its 
preservation  have  been  so  well  assured, 
and  in  no  other  way  could  they  have  ob- 
tained a  more  accessible  or  a  more  com- 
modious building  for  the  transaction  of 
their  municipal  business.  It  is  to  be 
hoped   they  may  complete  their   pious 
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work  by  taking  into  counsel  an  archi- 
tect who  is  also  an  archoeologist,  for  the 
purpose  of  wiping  out  some  vulgarities 
which  the  minor  rooms  of  the  building 
have  acquired  during  their  modern  occu- 
pancy, and  restoring  these  apartments  to 
the  condition,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  in 
which  they  were  left  by  their  original 
builder. 


This  is  something  like  what  has  been 
done,  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  freer 
hand  than  would  be  commendable  in  the 
treatment  of  the  manor-house,  in  the 
case  of  the  only  other  historical  monu- 
ment which  Yonkers  has  to  show.  St. 
John's  Church  is  also  a  relic  of  Philips- 
burg,  the  second  lord  of  the  manor,  who 
died  in  1751,  having  left  four*hundred 
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pounds  to  build  it,  and  his  widow  hav- 
ing added  two  hundred  pounds  on  her 
own  account.  This  edifice  was  burned 
down  in  1791,  and  replaced  by  a  church 
that  lasted  until  about  1870.  By  that 
time  the  congregation  had  outgrown  the 
church,  and  the  edifice  was  in  an  un- 
sound condition  mechanically,  so  that 
Mr.  Edward  T.  Potter  was  employed  to 
design  a  new  church.  All  of  the  old 
that  could  be  retained  was  a  piece  of  the 
side  wall,  with  the  old  door- way,  now 
boarded  up.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  this  was  before  "  Queen  Anne" 
had  been  heard  of,  and  all  new  churches 
were  done  in  English  Gothic.  Mr. 
Potter,    however,    designed    a    church 


which,  with  great  freedom  and  spirit 
of  composition  and  even  of  detail,  is 
still  a  poetical  reminiscence  of  the 
prosaic  style  in  which  the  building 
he  was  replacing  had  been  con- 
structed. The  result  is  one  of  the 
most  charming  and  characteristic 
churches  that  can  be  found  in  this 
country.  The  rough  gray  stone  of 
which  the  old  church  was  built  is 
the  material  of  the  new,  used,  how- 
ever, in  connection  with  red  brick, 
of  which  all  the  arches  are  composed 
and  with  which  all  the  angles  are 
quoined, — an  effective  contrast  of 
color,  made  more  effective  by  the 
general  composition  of  the  building, 
the  irregularities  of  which  conform  to 
the  site.  It  would  be  hard  to  find  any 
later  work  more  spirited  than  the  gen- 
eral design,  or  more  successful  than  the 
west  front,  with  the  great  arch  of  its 
door-way  in  wedges  of  red  brick,  the 
five  single  openings  above,  the  deeply- 
recessed  half-arches  over  the  aisle-walls, 
and  the  Dutch  "  weathering"  of  brick- 
work. 

Modern  Yonkers  is  so  thriving  and 
populous  a  suburb  that  it  is  not  wonder- 
ful it  should  have  no  more  than  these 
two  memorials,  even  of  an  historic  past 
so  long  and  so  eventful.  But  modern 
Yonkers  has  not  altogether  lacked  the 
sacred  poet.     I  don't  know  whether  the 
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"  Sparrowgrass  Papers"  find  any  new 
readers,  but  the  old  readers,  who  read 
them  when  they  were  new,  are  not 
likely  to  forget  them,  nor  that  Yonkers 
was  the  scene.  The  humor  of  Cozzens 
is  more  modern  than  Irving's,  but  it  is 
not  less  gentle  nor  less  remote  from  vul- 
garity ;  and  the  adventures  of  Mr. 
Sparrowgrass's  horse  and  Mr.  Spar- 
rowgrass's  dog  and  Mr.  Sparrowgrass's 
"  fyke"  ought  to  add  interest  to  a  sub- 
urban residence  in  "  the  ancient  Dorp  of 
Yonkers." 

The  contrast  between  the  Hudson 
and  the  Sound  shores  of  the  peninsula 
of  Westchester  is  very  marked.  The 
Hudson  washes  the  base  of  a  rocky  ridge, 
the  same  which  crops  out  below  Spuy- 
ten  Duyvil  as  the  backbone  of  Manhat- 
tan. The  western  slope  of  this  ridge 
is  everywhere  sharp.  At  the  northern 
end  of  the  county  the  crest  widens  into 
an  uneven  plateau,  the  base  of  the  tri- 
angle of  hills  of  which  Manhattan  is  the 
apex.  For  the  most  part  the  eastern 
declivity  is  much  gentler  than  the  west- 
ern, and  the  east  side  of  this  triangle  is 
formed  not  by  the  Sound,  but  by  the 
Bronx,  which  bisects  the  larger  triangle 
of  the  peninsula  and  defines  with  toler- 
able accuracy  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  ridge  of  gneiss  that  confines  the 
Hudson.  Poor  Rodman  Drake  would 
not  recognize  his  "  own  romantic  Bronx" 
if  he  could  revisit  it.  For  the  greater 
part  of  its  course  it  is  but  a  muddy 
ditch,  bordered  with  ugly  factories  and 
staring  pasteboard  boxes  of  dwelling- 
houses,  and  with  little  left  about  it  ro- 
mantic except  the  name.  Some  of  the 
romance  of  the  name  disappears,  as  often 
happens,  when  its  origin  is  explained. 
The  first  owner  of  the  bottom-land  was 
one  Jacob  Bronck,  and  the  Bronx  is 
historically  simply  Bronck's  River.  To 
the  eastward  of  the  lazy  stream  and 
stretching  to  the  Sound  the  land  is  a 
flat  deposit  of  sediment,  intersected  with 
countless  estuaries,  and,  where  it  has  not 
been  brought  under  culture,  an  expanse 
of  salt-marsh  between  the  estuaries. 
The  very  contour  of  the  coast  on  a 
map,  with  its  projecting  "necks"  of 
peninsula  and  its  embayed  coves,  indi- 


cates its  origin.  The  land  has  a  richer 
and  more  promising  look  than  the  great 
sand-spit  of  Long  Island,  which  is  inter- 
posed as  a  breakwater  between  it  and 
the  open  sea,  and  the  country  is  of  a 
more  boggy  and  dropsical  character. 
All  the  beaches  have  the  gruesome  as- 
pect at  low  tide  that  is  so  characteristic 
of  the  whole  north  shore  of  the  Sound. 
Except  the  great  sheet  of  water  itself 
and  the  blue  horizontal  line  of  Long 
Island  beyond  it,  there  is  little  to  give 
picturesque  attractiveness  to  the  shore. 
Yet  this  wide  prospect,  and  the  facilities 
for  yachting,  fishing,  and  still -water 
bathing,  have  sufficed  to  sprinkle  with 
modern  villas  at  frequent  intervals  the 
whole  line  of  coast  from  New  Rochelle 
to  Stamford  and  beyond.  The  amount 
spent  in  massive  villas  along  the  Sound 
within  the  past  ten  years  is  probably 
much  greater  than  the  amount  put  into 
country-seats  along  the  Hudson,  albeit 
the  advantage  of  picturesqueness  is  so 
clearly  on  the  side  of  the  latter.  Even 
now  the  successful  stock-operator  and 
the  fortunate  adventurer  in  oil  are 
erecting  gorgeous  mansions  upon  those 
oozy  banks 

It  was  down  this  shore  that  the  re- 
sistless tide  of  Yankee  invasion  made  its 
way,  and  it  was  with  respect  to  the  title 
to  the  Sound  shore  that  Stuyvesant  first 
got  himself  into  trouble  with  the  cun- 
ning men  of  Pyquag.  These  latter 
"claimed"  as  far  east  as  the  left  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  in  pursuance  of  a  Yan- 
kee trait  of  not  losing  anything  for  lack 
of  asking.  The  correspondence  of  the 
magnates  of  New  Haven  with  the  Dutch 
governor  illustrates  another  Yankee 
trait  which  may  seem  to  be  more  or  less 
persistent.  They  began  operations  by 
accusing  Stuyvesant  of  having  incited 
the  Indians  to  animosity  against  them, 
the  only  evidence  they  adduced  on  this 
head  being  their  own  observation  that 
the  Indians  were  in  point  of  fact  un- 
friendly. It  never  entered  their  minds 
that  an  Indian  might  possibly  fail  to  ad- 
mire a  Puritan,  even  if  the  Indian  had 
not  been  tampered  with.  The  seven- 
teenth-century Puritan  was  very  clearly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  meek  should  in- 
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herit  the  earth,  and  that  he  was  the 
meek.  He  did  continue  to  make  his 
way  along  the  Sound  shore  and  to  popu- 
late the  same  far  beyond  the  line  which 
was  finally  drawn  as  the  boundary  be- 
tween New  York  and  Connecticut.  Not 
only  Rye  and  Greenwich  on  the  shore, 
but  White  Plains  and  Bedford  inland, 
and    Westchester   and    Eastchester,    al- 


though incorporated  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  all  English 
settlements,  and  their  charters  contain 
scarcely  a  Dutch  name ;  while  along  the 
Hudson,  on  the  other  side  of  the  ridge, 
society  was  almost  purely  Dutch  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
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century  another  very  notable  settlement 
was  made  upon  this  shore.  It  was  not 
until  1685  that  the  Grand  Monarch 
thought  the  time  ripe  for  revoking  the 
edict  of  Nantes  ;  but  the  pressure  upon 
French  Protestants  to  emigration  had 
been  applied  with  steadily  -  increasing 
severity  for  twenty  years  before.  The 
estimates  of  the  number  of  exiles  for 
conscience'  sake  vary  from  half  a  million 


to  a  whole  million.  England  and  Hol- 
land competed  with  each  other  for  the 
possession  of  a  people  so  skilful,  indus- 
trious, and  thrifty,  and  the  Huguenot 
emigration  to  America  came  by  way  of 
both  countries.  In  many  cases  the  ex- 
iles had  tarried  for  a  generation,  and 
came  to  America  as  naturalized  English- 
men or  Dutchmen.  The  first  American 
Bayard,  for  example,  was  a  grandson  of 
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the  Protestant  preacher  exiled  from 
France  to  Holland.  Many  came  singly, 
as  the  first  American  Jay,  whose  parents 
had  taken  refuge  in  England,  and  who 
landed  in  Charleston,  a  refugee  direct 
from  France,  and  the  first  American  De 
Lancey,  who  came  to  New  York  from 
Holland  as  a  merchant.  These,  the 
Jays  of  Rye  and  Bedford  (there  are  still 
Jays  of  Bedford),  the  De  Lanceys  of 
Westchester  and  Mamaroneck,  were 
afterward  of  the  "  county  families"  of 
Westchester.  But  the  Huguenot  set- 
tlement of  New  Bochelle  was  formed  by 
a  colony  of  immigrants  who  had  been 
settled  in  England  since  1681,  and  who 
took  ship  together  for  these  shores  in 
1689,  recruited  by  subsequent  arrivals  of 
their  compatriots  and  co-religionists  up 
to  1695.  It  was  in  1689  that  John 
Pell,  of  Pelham  Manor,  in  his  sale  of 
the  site  of  New  Bochelle  to  Jacob 
Leisler,  freely  gave  on  his  own  account, 
"  for  the  French  church  erected  or  to  be 
erected  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
tract  of  land,"  a  hundred  acres  more. 
French  Calvinism,  however,  softened 
under  the  genial  influence  of  toleration, 
and  it  was  only  twenty  years  afterward 
(1709)  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Bochelle  applied  for  a  site  on  which  to 
erect  a  church  in  which  service  should 
be  performed  according  to  the  Anglican 
liturgy,  and  received  a  subsidy  from  the 
"  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts."  In 
1714,  Queen  Anne  granted  a  charter  to 
Trinity  Church,  New  Bochelle,  to  which 
she  had  in  1706  sent  out  a  chalice  and 
paten  for  the  communion-service.  The 
pretty  Gothic  church  which  the  traveller 
on  the  New  Haven  Bailroad  sees  from 
the  cars  is  the  lineal  successor  of  the 
first  French  church,  built  in  1710. 

Another  historical  association  of  New 
Bochelle  is  with  Thomas  Paine,  the 
mention  of  whose  name  excites  the  pious 
historian  of  Westchester  to  strong  ani- 
madversion. Thomas  did  not  compose 
any  of  his  blasphemies  at  New  Bochelle, 
but  he  lived  on  a  farm  in  the  township 
in  circumstances  of  extreme  squalor, 
and  was  buried  on  the  farm  until  Cob- 
bett  exhumed  his  remains  and  sent  them 


to  England.  A  marble  monument,  how- 
ever, commemorates  the  place  of  his  first 
sepulture. 

Fifty  years  ago,  when  travel  was 
transacted  by  stages  and  sloops.  New 
Bochelle  was  practically  almost  as  dis- 
tant from  New  York  as  Newport  now  is, 
and  its  waterside  hotel  fulfilled  the  func- 
tion of  a  fashionable  watering-place  to 
the  simple  society  of  that  day.  "  Cot- 
taging"  had  not  then  been  invented,  and 
people  who  had  not  inherited  "seats" 
or  acquired  "■  places"  up  the  river  or  in 
the  hills  were  divided  between  New 
Bochelle  and  Bockaway.  The  newer 
resorts  now  brought  near  have  nothing 
prettier  to  off"er  than  the  group  of 
islands  off  the  New  Bochelle  shore,  the 
prettiest  of  which  has  been  acquired  by 
a  practical  philanthropist  and  is  em- 
ployed for  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number  as  the  goal  of  almost 
hourly  cheap  excursions  from  New  York 
during  the  summer. 

Mamaroneck  is  as  yet  free  from  the 
excursionist,  and  it  is  quite  as  much  out 
of  the  track  of  traffic  as  New  Bochelle. 
Its  business-quarter  is  a  sleepy  and 
somewhat  slatternly  village,  where  a 
stranger  paralyzed  the  energies  of  the 
tradesman  by  demanding  to  be  furnished 
with  his  wares.  The  stranger,  who  is 
now  recording  his  observations,  is  still  in 
doubt  whether  the  liveryman  from  whom 
he  finally  extorted  a  vehicle  has  yet  re- 
covered from  the  shock.  One  drives 
toward  the  shore  with  some  painful  ap- 
prehensions of  what  he  is  to  find,  seeing 
that  the  inhabitants  have  rechristened 
"  De  Lancey 's  Neck"  into  "  Orienta 
Point,"  thus  passing  the  sponge  of  vul- 
garity over  a  characteristic  name  which 
is  also  a  piece  of  local  history.  "  Ori- 
enta Point"  is  one  of  the  names  which 
call  up  before  the  eye  of  the  experienced 
mind  a  vision  of  pasteboard  boxes 
packed  as  close  as  they  will  go,  and  in- 
habited by — well,  by  people  who  are 
capable  of  improving  the  name  of  their 
abode  into  "  Orienta  Point."  But  in 
point  of  fact  Orienta  Point  is  not  that 
kind  of  a  place  at  all.  There  is  no- 
where— not  even  at  Newport — a  group 
of  half  a  dozen  "  places"  more  elegant, 
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or  more  admirably  kept,  or  of  more 
picturesque,  appropriate,  and  tasteful 
houses.  The  estates,  indeed,  are  more 
like  family-seats  than  mere  watering- 
place  resorts,  and  the  houses  are  by  no 
means  the  mere  wooden  tents  that  are  so 
common  at  the  sea-side,  but  solid  and 
durable  mansions,  fit  to  live  in  all  the 
year  round,  while  the  old  timber  and  the 
lawns  are  attractions  that  cannot  be  had 
ready-made  at  any  price,  and  that  even 
time  will  not  furnish  on  the  shore  of  the 
open  sea  in  these  latitudes.  There  are 
many  pieces  of  skilful  and  happy  de- 
sign,— more,  as  is  perhaps  to  be  expected, 


in  the  adjuncts  of  the  houses  than  in 
the  composition  of  the  houses  them- 
selves. Very  eminent  among  these  are 
the  lodge  and  gate  that  form  the  entrance 
to  the  superb  place  at  the  extremity  of 
the  Neck,  as  we  may  continue  to  call  it 
in  spite  of  the  Orientalists.  This  is  a 
simple  but  extremely  effective  and  clever 
construction  in  rough  gray  stone  and 
wood,  painted  a  dull  red.  I  should  like 
to  celebrate  the  architect  if  I  knew  his 
name.  The  boy  who  drove  me  told  me 
what  it  was ;  but  I  distrust  that  boy,  al- 
though, far  from  being  depressed  by  the 
consciousness  of  having  no  coat  or  hat 


and  only  one  "  gallus,"  he  was  familiar 
enough  with  the  owners  of  the  mansions 
to  allude  freely  to  each  of  them  by  a 
diminutive  of  his  Christian  name,  since  I 
caught  him  in  several  inaccuracies.  He 
could  tell  me  nothing  of  the  one  histori- 
cal "place"  of  Mamaroueck,  —  Heath- 
cote  Hill. 

Hon.  Caleb  Heathcote  (the  colonial 
"  Hon."  denoted  a  member  of  the  Gov- 
ernor's council)  was  the  great  man  of 
these  parts  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  being 
lord  of  the  manor  of  Scarsdale, — named 
from  his  native  Scarsdale  in  Derbyshire, 
— a  tract  eighteen  miles  long,  which  he 
bought  from  the  Indians  and  had  con- 


firmed by  patent  from  King  William. 
He  was  a  very  zealous  Churchman,  and 
it  is  to  his  assiduity  in  application  to  the 
Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts  that  this 
region  owes  the  ancient  Episcopal  par- 
ishes, with  Queen  Anne  communion-ser- 
vices, which  still  survive,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  Puritan  invasion  from  eastward, 
have  maintained  a  continuous  existence 
for  near  two  centuries.  Christ  Church, 
Rye,  dates  from  170(),  and  St.  Peter's, 
Westchester,  from  1702.  Heathcote 
had  a  lofty  scorn  of  "  dissenters,"  and 
his  zeal  for  the  propagation  of  the  gos- 
pel   did    not   include    the   Presbyterian 
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mode.  The  documents  which  have  come 
down  to  us  indicate  that  he  induced  the 
Puritans  of  Westchester  to  put  up  a 
church  while  they  fondly  imagined  they 
were  building  a  meeting-house,  and  that 
they  provided  a  place  for  an  idolater  in 
a  surplice  without  in  the  least  meaning 
to  do  so.  St.  Peter's,  Westchester,  is, 
like  Sam  Weller,  the  '•  consekens  of  the 
manoover."  The  present  church,  a  re- 
cent building  with  a  very  beautiful  inte- 
rior, is  the  chief  ornament  of  the  oldest 
village  in  Westchester  County, — a  vil- 
lage the  corporate  existence  of  which 
dates  back  to  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  at  which  time,  though 
within  five  or  six  miles  of  Manhattan 
Island,  it  formed  the  first  bone  of 
contention  between  Stuyvesant  and  the 
magistrates  of  Xew  Haven. 

However,  we  are  wandering  from 
Heathcote  Hill.  The  lord  of  the  manor 
was  not  the  founder  of  a  Westchester 
family,  for  his  two  sons  died  without 
issue.  One  of  his  daughters  married 
Lieutenant-Governor  De  Lancey,  and 
another  a  Johnston  of  Perth  Amboy, 
and  Heathcote  Hill  became  the  seat  of 
the  De  Lanceys.  It  is  a  curious  illustra- 
tion of  the  persistence  of  the  Heathcote 
Churchmanship  that  the  lord  of  the 
manor  of  Scarsdale  and  propagator  of  a 
High -Church  gospel  in  foreign  parts 
should  have  become  the  progenitor  of 
two  bishops. — in  the  fourth  generation 
of  William  Heathcote  De  Lancey.  Bishop 
of  Western  Xew  York,  and  in  the  fifth 
generation,  through  the  Johnston  alli- 
ance, of  Charles  Petit  Mcllvaine,  Bishop 
of  Ohio. 

Heathcote  Hill  is  interesting  only  as 
the  seat  of  the  manor-house,  which  was 
burned  down  during  the  Revolution, — 
presumably  as  a  Whig  criticism  of  the 
political  conduct  of  its  loyalist  owner. 
The  house  that  has  replaced  it  is  a  plain 
parallelogram,  apparently  dating  from 
about  the  beginning  of  this  century. 

These  rambling  notes  upon  West- 
chester have  left  me  little  space  in  which 
to  do  Long  Island.  But  this  is  the  less 
to  be  deplored  since  it  cannot  be  said 
that  nature  has  done  much  to  render 
Long  Island  interesting,  and  the  latest 


and  most  elaborate  efforts  of  art  to  en- 
liven its  monotony  have  been  exerted  at 
the  sea-side  resorts,  which  do  not  come 
within  my  commission.  The  western 
end  of  the  island  is  indeed  diversified  in 
surface,  and  as  you  are  borne  eastward 
over  the  Long  Island  Bailroad  the  coun- 
try undulates  more  or  less  until  you  are 
past  Jamaica,  when  it  flattens  out  into 
a  mere  plain. — a  Sahara  tempered  with 
scrubby  pines.  The  bolder  promontories 
are  at  the  northern  angle,  and  Glen  Cove 
and  Roslyn  are  really  picturesque.  At 
the  southern  end  the  hills  behind  Brook- 
lyn suddenly  decline  eastward,  and  on 
this  eastern  slope  the  well-named  Pros- 
pect Park  gives  a  wide,  unbroken  view 
over  the  plains  of  land  and  water.  At 
the  foot  of  the  slope  is  Flatbush,  named 
with  equal  felicity,  and  beyond  it  Flat- 
lands. 

Flatbush  is  not  much  farther  from 
the  City  Hall  of  Xew  York  to  the  east 
than  is  Bergen  to  the  west,  and  it  has 
not  been  protected  from  change  by  emi- 
nence. Xevertheless,  the  principal  ave- 
nue of  the  village,  through  which  the 
horse-cars  run,  has  a  quaint  and  ancient 
aspect,  and  you  have  only  to  drive  half 
a  mile  away  on  either  side  to  forget  that 
you  are  in  a  world  where  horse-cars  ex- 
ist. There  are  long  and  leafy  lanes 
which  look  very  much  as  they  must  have 
looked  when  the  British  riflemen  marched 
through  them  a  hundred  and  eight  years 
ago  this  August,  past  farm-houses  which 
even  then  were  old,  and  of  which  many 
are  still  standing.  Very  sensible  houses 
they  are.  made  weather-tight  with  stout 
shingles  which  show  the  adze-marks  of 
the  laborious  and  primitive  method  by  m 
which  they  were  got  out.  The  simplest  " 
possible  veranda  is  that  which  many  of 
them  exhibit.  The  beams  of  the  second 
floor  are  simply  projected  over  the  walls 
for  some  three  or  four  feet  on  either 
side  of  the  house.  As  a  device  for  um- 
brageousness,  this  arrangement  would  be 
of  little  value  except  under  an  equatorial 
sun ;  but  it  is  a  complete  shelter  from 
rain  and  eavesdropping,  and  it  supplies 
the  old  houses  with  their  one  charac- 
teristic and  picturesque  feature.  There 
are  no  houses  in  Flatbush  which  ante- 
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date  the  eighteenth  century;  but  that 
matters  little  to  the  architecture.  It 
took  the  Dutch  emigrant  some  years  to 
reach  the  conviction  that  a  house  could 
be  built  of  wood  at  all,  and  when  he  had 
reached  it  he  clung  to  the  first  type  of 
wooden  house  that  he  evolved,  so  that 
houses  fifty  years  apart  in  age  cannot  be 
architecturally  distinguished  from  each 


other.  The  "  best  room"  of  the  house, 
as  is  apt  to  be  the  case  in  farm-houses, 
old  or  new,  is  a  somewhat  dismal  apart- 
ment ;  but  the  spacious  and  homely  kit- 
chen, which  was  the  living-room  of  the 
builder's  family,  has  a  character  of  its 
own,  and  a  very  attractive  character. 

It   seems    strange    that    these   relics 
of   colonial   times    should   be   lying   in 


OLD    FARM-HOUSE,    FLATBUSH. 


the  path  of  yearly-broadening  Brooklyn 
and  should  border  one  of  the  highways 
from  New  York  to  Coney  Island.  It 
all  comes  of  the  Batavian  inertia.  The 
houses  are  still  inhabited  by  the  descend- 
ants of  their  builders,  who  follow  as 
nearly  as  practicable  the  ancient  ways. 
Instead  of  farmers,  they  are  now  mar- 
ket-gardeners. All  the  summer  evening 
long,  from  sunset  till  midnight,  and  later, 
you  may  meet  on  the  streets  of  lower 
New  York  the  great  wagons  of  the 
Long-Island  farmers  from  Flatbush, 
Flatlands,  Gravesend,  and  New  Utrecht, 
trundling  their  slow  way  from  the  fer- 
ries to  Washington  Market,  and  a  sur- 
prising proportion  of  them  bear  Dutch 
names.  Arrived  there,  and  their  place 
secured  in  the  line,  the  drivers  sleep  for 
a  few  hours,  in  their  wagons  or  in  the 
neighboring  taverns,  until  their  wares  are 
disposed  of,  and  then  make  their  way 
home,  still  in  the  gray  of  the  morning. 
This  laborious  and  unexciting:  life  is 
admirably  adapted  to  the  keeping  up 
of  ancient  customs.     Dutch,  indeed,  has 


departed,  though  it  died  hard.  The 
latest  Dutch  inscription  in  the  church- 
yard bears  the  date  of  1817.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  one  of  the  two  or  three 
Dutch  words  that  have  become  current 
in  American  speech — the  word  "  boss" 
— is  still  in  common  use  in  the  markets 
of  New  York,  not  as  a  piece  of  slang  at 
all,  but  as  a  respectful  appellative. 

Long  Island,  like  New  Jersey,  has  its 
proprietary  colony ;  but  Garden  City 
was  founded  under  less  happy  auspices 
than  Short  Hills.  When  the  late  A.  T. 
Stewart  "  went  out  of  his  business,"  his 
excursions  were  apt  to  be  as  unsuccess- 
ful as  his  exertions  in  his  own  line  were 
uniformly  successful.  Garden  City  was 
one  of  the  boldest  of  these  excursions, 
and  one  is  not  surprised  to  hear  that  as 
an  investment  it  has  not  been  profitable. 
The  site  has  nothing  to  recommend  it 
except  salubrity,  nor  indeed  anything  to 
explain  its  selection.  The  village  simply 
occurs  on  the  great  Long-Island  plain  in 
the  same  fortuitous  way  in  which  vil- 
lages crop  out  on  the  Western  prairies, 
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with  nothing  to  indicate  why  it  should 
be  here  rather  than  elsewhere.  And 
Mr.  Stewart  was  by  no  means  so  for- 
tunate in  his  architect  as  the  projector 
of  Short  Hills.  There  is  a  hotel  with  a 
little  park  in  front  of  it,  and  from  this 
centre  streets  diverge  at  right  angles, 
bordered  with  houses  to  the  number  of 
not  less  than  fifty,  I  should  guess,  nor 
more  than  a  hundred.  The  hotel  is  ad- 
mirably kept,  and  the  whole  policing  of 
the  town  thoroughly  done,  all  under  the 
direction  of  the  estate.  For  a  Flatbush 
farmer,  or  any  person  who  required 
nothing  but  quiet  in  his  surroundings,  it 
would  be  a  desirable  place  of  residence. 
But  to  a  less  phlegmatic  person  the  mo- 
notony, topographical  and  architectural, 
must  be  intolerable.  Neither  the  hotel 
nor  any  of  the  houses  has  the  slightest 
interest  as  a  visual  object.  Bacon  in- 
deed reminds  us,  with  his  usual  sound- 
ness, that  houses  are  built  to  live  in,  and 
not  to  look  on ;  but  man  must  have 
something  to  look  at,  and  in  Garden 
City  there  is  nothing,  natural  or  arti- 
ficial, except,  indeed,  the  cathedral  and 
the  schools. 

The  cathedral  is  an  extremely  ambi- 
tious and  elaborate  piece  of  English 
Gothic,  of  brownstone  without,  and 
plaster,  with  iron  columns,  within.  It 
is  by  no  means  a  cathedral  in  scale, 
having  been  begun,  indeed,  merely  as  a 
memorial  chapel  and  tomb  for  Mr.  Stew- 
art. In  the  costliness  and  profusion  of 
its  detail,  however,  it  is  very  noteworthy. 


It  seems  the  more  a  pity  that  it  should 
not  have  been  honestly  vaulted  in  stone, 
instead  of  ceiled  with  a  wagon-vault  of 
plaster  covered  with  a  web  of  meaning- 
less ribs.  In  outline  the  church  is  very 
good,  and  makes  an  impressive  silhouette 
from  every  point  of  view,  being  a  full 
cathedral  in  arrangement,  with  aisled 
transepts,  an  apsidal  chancel,  and  a  row 
of  flying  buttresses  to  suggest  a  real 
vault  within.  The  interior  is  wonder- 
fully rich  in  detail,  and  the  detail  is 
cleverly  modelled.  But  the  structural 
modelling  of  the  building  everywhere 
lacks  vigor,  and  the  decorative  detail  is 
everywhere  too  naturalistic  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  architectural  decoration.  The 
lack  of  vigor,  and  the  copiousness  of  de- 
tail which  the  masses  are  not  powerful 
enough  to  carry  as  an  efflorescence  of 
the  structure,  make  an  impression  of 
mere  prettiness.  This  impression  is 
strongest  in  the  crypt,  where  the  pro- 
fuse spending  of  money  is  more  obvious 
than  anywhere  else  in  the  church,  and 
where  the  most  costly  and  gorgeous  ma- 
terials have  been  brought  together,  with 
the  result  of  making  a  memorial  chapel 
strongly  resemble  one  of  the  edifices  in 
confectionery  that  adorn  the  tables  at 
public  banquets.  Though  the  cathedral 
be  the  architectural  lion  not  only  of 
Garden  City  but  of  all  Long  Island,  it 
does  not  remove  one's  wonder  at  the 
patient  suburban  people  who  can  endure 
to  live  in  a  place  where  there  is  nothing 
else  to  look  at. 


VIVISECTION 


OMITTING  entirely  any  considera- 
tion of  the  ethics  of  vivisection, 
the  only  points  to  which  in  the  present 
article  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  in- 
vited are  those  in  which  scientific  in- 
quirers may  be  supposed  to  have  a  com- 
mon interest. 

I.    One    danger   to    which    scientific 


truth  seems  to  be  exposed  is  a  peculiar 
tendency  to  underestimate  the  number- 
less uncertainties  and  contradictions 
created  by  experimentation  upon  living 
beings.  Judging  from  the  enthusiasm 
of  its  advocates,  one  would  think  that 
by  this  method  of  interrogating  nature 
all  fallacies  can  be  detected,  all  doubts 
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determined.  But,  on  the  contrary,  the 
result  of  experimentation,  in  many  direc- 
tions, is  to  plunge  the  observer  into  the 
abyss  of  uncertainty.  Take,  for  example, 
one  of  the  simplest  and  yet  most  impor- 
tant questions  possible, — the  degree  of 
sensibility  in  the  lower  animals.  Has  an 
infinite  number  of  experiments  enabled 
physiologists  to  determine  for  us  the 
mere  question  of  pain  ?  Suppose  an 
amateur  experimenter  in  London,  de- 
sirous of  performing  some  severe  opera- 
tions upon  frogs,  to  hesitate  because  of 
the  extreme  painfulness  of  his  methods, 
what  replies  would  he  be  likely  to  obtain 
from  the  highest  scientific  authorities  of 
England  as  to  the  sensibility  of  these 
creatures?  We  may  fairly  judge  their 
probable  answers  to  such  inquiries  from 
their  evidence  already  given  before  a 
royal  commission.* 

Dr.  Carpenter  would  doubtless  repeat 
his  opinion  that  "  frogs  have  extremely 
little  perception  of  pain ;"  and  in  the 
evidence  of  that  experienced  physiolo- 
gist, George  Henry  Lewes,  he  would  find 
the  cheerful  assurance,  "I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  frogs  suffer  pain  at  all."  Our 
friend  applies,  let  us  suppose,  to  Dr. 
Klein,  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital, 
who  despises  the  sentimentality  which 
regards  animal  suffering  as  of  the  least 
consequence  ;  and  this  enthusiastic  vivi- 
sector  informs  him  that,  in  his  English 
experience,  the  experiment  which  caused 
the  greatest  pain  without  anaesthetics 
was  the  cauterization  of  the  cornea  of  a 
frog.  Somewhat  confused  at  finding  that 
a  most  painful  experiment  can  be  per- 
formed upon  an  animal  that  does  not 
suffer,  he  relates  this  to  Dr.  Swaine,  of 
Guy's  Hospital,  who  does  not  think  that 
Klein's  experiment  would  cause  severe 
suffering;  but  of  another,  —  placing  a 
frog  in  cold  water  and  raising  the  tem- 
perature to  about  100°, — "that,"  says 
Dr.  Taylor,  "  would  be  a  cruel  experi- 
ment :  I  cannot  see  what  purpose  it 
would  answer."     Before  leaving  Guy's 

*  The  contradictory  opinions  ascribed  to  most 
of  the  authorities  quoted  in  this  article  are 
taken  directly  from  the  "  Report  of  the  Royal 
Commis.«ion  on  the  Pra(;tice  of  Subjectin<^  Live 
Animals  to  Experiments  for  Scientific  Pur- 
poses." 


Hospital,  our  inquiring  friend  meets  Dr. 
Pavy,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  physi- 
ologists in  England,  who  tells  him  that 
in  this  experiment,  stigmatized  by  his 
colleague  as  "  cruel,"  the  frog  in  reality 
would  suffer  very  little  ;  that  if  we  our- 
selves were  treated  to  a  bath  gradually 
raised  from  a  medium  temperature  to 
the  boiling-point,  "  I  think  we  should 
not  feel  any  pain  ;"  that  were  we  plunged 
at  once  into  boiling  water,  "  even  then," 
says  the  enthusiastic  and  scientific  Dr. 
Pavy,  "  I  do  not  think  pain  would  be 
experienced!"  Our  friend  goes  then  to 
Dr.  Sibson,  of  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  who, 
as  a  physiologist  of  many  years'  stand- 
ing, sees  no  objection  to  freezing,  starv- 
ing, or  baking  animals  alive ;  but  he 
declares  of  boiling  a  frog,  "  That  is  a 
horrible  idea,  and  I  certainly  am  not 
going  to  defend  it."  Perplexed  more 
than  ever,  he  goes  to  Dr.  Lister,  of 
King's  College,  and  is  astonished  by 
being  told  "  that  the  mere  holding  of 
a  frog  in  your  warm  hand  is  about  as 
painful  as  any  experiment  probably  that 
you  would  perform."  Finally,  one  of 
the  strongest  advocates  of  vivisections. 
Dr.  Anthony,  pupil  of  Sir  Charles  Bell, 
would  exclaim,  if  a  mere  exposition  of 
the  lungs  of  the  frog  were  referred  to, 
"  Fond  as  I  am  of  physiology,  I  would 
not  do  that  for  the  world!" 

Now,  what  has  our  inquirer  learned  by 
his  appeal  to  science  ?  Has  he  gained 
any  clear  and  absolute  knowledge? 
Hardly  two  of  the  experimenters  named 
agree  upon  one  simple  yet  most  impor- 
tant preliminary  of  research, — the  sen- 
sibility to  pain  of  a  single  species  of 
animals. 

Let  us  interrogate  scientific  opinion  a 
little  further  on  this  question  of  sensi- 
bility. Is  there  any  difference  in  ani- 
mals as  regards  susceptibility  to  pain  ? 
Dr.  Anthony  says  that  we  may  take  the 
amount  of  intelligence  in  animals  as  a 
fair  measure  of  their  sensibility, — that  the 
pain  one  would  suffer  would  be  in  pro- 
portion to  its  intelligence.  Dr.  Ruther- 
ford, of  Edinburgh,  never  performs  an 
experiment  upon  a  cat  or  a  spaniel  if  he 
can  help  it,  because  they  are  so  exceed- 
ingly sensitive  ;  and  Dr.  Horatio  Wood, 
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of  Philadelphia,  tells  us  that  the  nervous 
system  of  a  cat  is  far  more  sensitive  than 
that  of  the  rabbit.  On  the  other  hand, 
Dr.  Lister,  of  King's  College,  is  not 
aware  of  any  such  difference  in  sensi- 
bility in  animals,  and  Dr.  Brunton,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's,  finds  cats  such  very 
good  animals  to  operate  with  that  he  on 
one  occasion  used  ninety  in  making  a 
single  experiment. 

Sir  William  Gull  thinks  "  there  are 
but  few  experiments  performed  on  living 
creatures  where  sensation  is  not  removed," 
yet  Dr.  Rutherford  admits  "  about  half " 
his  experiments  to  have  been  made  upon 
animals  sensitive  to  pain.  Professor 
Rolleston,  of  Oxford  University,  tells 
us  "  that  the  whole  question  of  anaes- 
thetizing animals  has  an  element  of  un- 
certainty ;"  and  Professor  Butherford 
declares  it  "impossible  to  say"  whether 
even  artificial  respiration  is  painful  or 
not,  "  unless  the  animal  can  speak." 
Dr.  Brunton,  of  St.  Bartholomew's, 
says  of  that  most  painful  experiment, 
poisoning  by  strychnine,  that  it  cannot 
be  efficiently  shown  if  the  animal  be 
under  chloroform.  Dr.  Pavy,  of  Guy's, 
on  the  contrary,  always  gives  chloroform, 
and  finds  it  no  impediment  to  successful 
demonstration.  Is  opium  an  anaesthet- 
ic ?  Claude  Bernard  declares  that  sen- 
sibility exists  even  though  the  animal 
be  motionless :  "  II  sent  la  douleur^ 
mats  il  a,  pour  ainsi  dire^  perdu  Videe 
de  la  defense.''^^  But  Dr.  Brunton,  of 
St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  London,  has 
no  hesitation  whatever  in  contradicting 
this  statement  "  emphatically,  however 
high  an  authority  it  may  be." 

Curare,  a  poison  invented  by  South- 
American  Indians  for  their  arrows,  is 
much  used  in  physiological  laboratories 
to  paralyze  the  motor  nerves,  rendering 
an  animal  absolutely  incapable  of  the 
slightest  disturbing  movement.  Does  it 
at  the  same  time  destroy  sensation,  or 
is  the  creature  conscious  of  every  pang  ? 
Claude  Bernard,  of  Paris,  Sharpey,  of 
London,  and  Flint,  of  New  Yorkf  all 
agree  that  sensation  is  not  abolished ;  on 

*  Lemons  de  Physiologie  opgratoire,  1879,  p. 
155. 

•f  Text-Book  of  Human  Physiology,  p.  595. 


the  other  hand,  Butherford  regards  cu- 
rare as  a  partial  anaesthetic,  and  Hux- 
ley strongly  intimates  that  Bernard,  in 
thus  deciding  from  experiments  that  it 
does  not  aff"ect  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
or  consciousness,  "jumped  at  a  con- 
clusion for  which  neither  he  nor  any- 
body else  had  any  scientific  justification." 
This  is  extraordinary  language  for  one 
experimentalist  to  use  regarding  others  ! 
If  it  is  possible  that  such  men  as  Claude 
Bernard  and  Professor  Flint  .  have 
"jumped  at"  one  utterly  unscientific 
conclusion  notwithstanding  the  most 
painstaking  of  vivisections,  what  security 
have  we  that  other  of  our  theories  in 
physiology  now  regarded  as  absolutely 
established  may  not  be  one  day  as 
severely  ridiculed  by  succeeding  investi- 
gators? Is  it,  after  all,  true  that  the 
absolute  certainty  of  our  most  important 
deductions  must  remain  forever  hidden 
"  unless  the  animal  can  speak"  ? 

II.  Between  advocating  state  super- 
vision of  painful  vivisection,  and  pro- 
posing with  Mr.  Bergh  the  total  sup- 
pression of  all  experiments,  painful  or 
otherwise,  there  is  manifestly  a  very 
wide  distinction.  Unfortunately,  the 
suggestion  of  any  interference  whatever 
invariably  rouses  the  anger  of  those 
most  interested, — an  indignation  as  un- 
reasonable, to  say  the  least,  as  that  of 
the  merchant  who  refuses  a  receipt  for 
money  just  paid  to  him,  on  the  ground 
that  a  request  for  a  written  acknowl- 
edgment is  a  reflection  upon  his  honesty. 
I  cannot  see  how  otherwise  than  by 
state  supervision  we  are  to  reach 
abuses  which  confessedly  exist.  Can 
we  trust  the  sensitiveness  and  conscience 
of  every  experimenter  ?  Nobody  claims 
this.  One  of  the  leading  physiologists 
in  this  country,  Dr.  John  C.  Dalton, 
admits  "  that  vivisection  may  be,  and 
has  been,  abused  by  reckless,  unfeeling, 
or  unskilful  persons ;"  that  he  himself 
has  witnessed  abroad,  in  a  veterinary 
institution,  operations  than  which  "  noth- 
ing could  be  more  shocking."  And  yet 
the  unspeakable  atrocities  at  Alfort,  to 
which,  apparently.  Dr.  Dalton  alludes, 
were  defended  upon  the  very  ground 
he  occupies  to-day  in  advocating  experi- 
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ments  of  the  modern  laboratory  and  class- 
room ;  for  the  Academic  des  Sciences 
decided  that  there  was  "  no  occasion  to 
take  any  notice  of  complaints ;  that  in 
the  future,  as  in  the  past,  vivisectional 
experiments  must  be  left  entirely  to  the 
judgment  of  scientific  men."  What 
seemed  ''  atrocious"  to  the  more  tender- 
hearted Anglo-Saxon  was  pronounced  en- 
tirely justifiable  by  the  French  Academy 
of  Science. 

A  curious  question  suggests  itself  in 
connection  with  this  point.  There  can 
be  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  senti- 
ment of  compassion  and  of  sympathy 
with  suffering  is  more  generally  diffused 
among  all  classes  in  Great  Britain  than 
elsewhere  in  Europe ;  and  one  cannot 
help  wondering  what  our  place  might 
be,  were  it  possible  to  institute  any  re- 
liable comparison  of  national  humanity. 
Should  we  be  found  in  all  respects  as 
sensitive  as  the  English  people  ?  Would 
indignation  and  protest  be  as  quickly 
and  spontaneously  evoked  among  us  by 
a  cruel  act  ?  The  question  may  appear 
an  ungracious  one,  yet  it  seems  to  me 
there  exists  some  reason  why  it  should 
be  plainly  asked.  There  is  a  certain 
experiment — one  of  the  most  excruci- 
ating that  can  be  performed — which  con- 
sists in  exposing  the  spinal  cord  of  the 
dog  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It 
is  one,  by  the  way,  which  Dr.  Wilder 
forgot  to  enumerate  in  his  summary  of 
the  "  four  kinds  of  experiments,"  since 
it  is  not  the  "  cutting  operation"  which 
forms  its  chief  peculiarity  or  to  which 
special  objection  would  be  made.  At 
present  all  this  preliminary  process  is 
generally  performed  under  anaesthetics  : 
it  is  an  hour  or  two  later,  when  the  ani- 
mal has  partly  recovered  from  the  severe 
shock  of  the  operation,  that  the  wound 
is  reopened  and  the  experiment  begins. 
It  was  during  a  class-demonstration  of 
this  kind  by  Magendie,  before  the  in- 
troduction of  ether,  that  the  circum- 
stance occurred  which  one  hesitates  to 
think  possible  in  a  person  retaining  a 
single  spark  of  humanity  or  pity.  "  I 
recall  to  mind,"  says  Dr.  Latour,  who 
was  present  at  the  time,  "  a  poor  dog, 
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the  roots  of  whose  vertebral  nerves  Ma- 
gendie desired  to  lay  bare,  to  demon- 
strate Bell's  theory,  which  he  claimed  as 
his  own.  The  dog,  mutilated  and  bleed- 
ing, twice  escaped  from  under  the  im- 
placable knife,  and  threw  its  front  paws 
around  Magendie's  neck,  licking  as  if 
to  soften  his  murderer  and  ask  for 
mercy  !  I  confess  I  was  unable  to  en- 
dure that  heart-rending  spectacle." 

It  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  ex- 
periment that  Sir  Charles  Bell,  the  great- 
est English  physiologist  of  our  century, 
writing  to  his  brother  in  1822,  informs 
him  that  he  hesitates  to  go  on  with  his 
investigations.  "  You  may  think  me 
silly,"  he  adds,  "  but  I  cannot  perfectly 
convince  myself  that  I  am  authorized  in 
nature  or  religion  to  do  these  cruelties." 
Now,  what  do  English  physiologists  and 
vivisectors  of  the  present  day  think  of 
the  repetition  of  this  experiment  solely 
as  a  class-demonstration  ? 

They  have  candidly  expressed  their 
opinions  before  a  royal  commission.  Dr. 
David  Ferrier,  of  King's  College,  noted 
for  his  experiments  upon  the  brain  of 
monkeys,  affirms  his  belief  that "  students 
would  rebel"  at  the  sight  of  a  painful  ex- 
periment. Dr.  Butherford,  who  certain- 
ly dared  do  all  that  may  become  a  physi- 
ologist, confesses  mournfully,  "  I  dare 
not  show  an  experiment  upon  a  dog  or 
rabbit  before  students,  when  the  animal 
is  not  anaesthetized."  Dr.  Pavy,  of  Guy's 
Hospital,  asserts  that  a  painful  experi- 
ment introduced  before  a  class  "  would 
not  be  tolerated  for  a  moment."  Sir 
William  Gull,  M.D.,  believes  that  the 
repetition  of  an  operation  like  this  upon 
the  spinal  nerves  would  excite  the  re- 
probation alike  of  teacher,  pupils,  and 
the  public  at  large.  Michael  Foster,  of 
Cambridge  University,  who  minutely  de- 
scribes all  the  details  of  the  experiment 
on  recurrent  sensibility  in  the  ''  Hand- 
Book  for  the  Physiological  Laboratory," 
nevertheless  tells  us,  "  I  have  not  per- 
formed it,  and  have  never  seen  it  done," 
partly,  as  he  confesses,  "  from  horror  at 
the  pain."  And,  finally.  Dr.  Burdon- 
Sanderson,  physiologist  at  University 
College,  London,  states  with  the  utmost 
emphasis  in  regard  to  the  performance 
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of  this  demonstration  on  the  spinal  cord, 
"  I  am  perfectly  certain  that  no  physiol- 
ogist— none  of  the  leading  men  in  Ger- 
many, for  example — would  exhibit  an 
experiment  of  that  kind." 

Now  mark  the  contrast.  This  experi- 
ment,— which  we  are  told  passes  even 
the  callousness  of  Germany  to  repeat  ; 
which  every  leading  champion  of  vivi- 
section in  Great  Britain  reprobates  for 
medical  teaching ;  which  some  of  them 
shrink  even  from  seeing,  themselves, 
from  horror  at  the  tortures  necessarily 
inflicted  ;  which  the  most  ruthless  among 
them  dare  not  exhibit  to  the  young  men 
of  England, — this  experiment  has  been 
performed  puhlicly  again  and  again  in 
American  medical  colleges^  without  ex- 
citing, so  far  as  we  know,  even  a  whisper 
of  protest  or  the  faintest  murmur  of  re- 
monstrance !  The  proof  is  to  be  found 
in  the  published  statement^  of  the  ex- 
perimenter himself.  In  his  "  Text-Book 
of  Physiology,"  Professor  Flint  says, 
"  Magendie  .  .  .  showed  very  satisfac- 
torily that  the  posterior  roots  (of  the 
spinal  cord)  were  exclusively  sensory, 
and  this  fact  has  been  confirmed  by 
more  recent  observations  upon  the 
higher  classes  of  animals.  We  have 
ourselves  frequently  exposed  and  irri- 
tated the  roots  of  the  nerves  in  dogs,  in 
public  demonstrations  in  experiments  on 
the  recurrent  sensibility,  .  .  .  and  in  an- 
other series  of  observations."* 

This  is  the  experience  of  a  single  pro- 
fessional teacher;  but  it  is  improbable 
that  this  experiment  has  been  shown 
only  to  the  students  of  a  single  medical 
college  in  the  United  States ;  it  has 
doubtless  been  repeated  again  and  again 
in  different  colleges  throughout  the 
country.  If  Englishmen  are,  then,  so 
extremely  sensitive  as  Ferrier,  Gull,  and 
Burdon-Sanderson  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, we  must  necessarily  conclude  that 
the  sentiment  of  compassion  is  far  greater 
in  Britain  than  in  America.  Have  we 
drifted  backward  in  humanity?  Have 
American  students  learned  to  witness, 
without  protest,  tortures  at  the  sight  of 

-;•:-  i(  ^  Text-Book  of  Human  Physiology." 
By  Austin  Flint,  Jr.,  M.D.  New  York,  1876. 
Page  589  j  see  also  page  674. 


which  English  students  would  rebel? 
We  are  told  that  there  is  no  need  of 
any  public  sensitiveness  on  this  subject. 
We  should  trust  entirely,  as  they  do 
in  France, — at  Alfort,  for  example. — 
"to  the  judgment  of  the  investigator." 
There  must  be  no  lifting  of  the  veil  to 
the  outside  multitude  ;  for  the  priests 
of  this  unpitying  science  there  must  be 
as  absolute  immunity  from  criticism  or 
inquiry  as  was  ever  demanded  before 
the  shrine  of  Delphi  or  the  altars  of 
Baal.  "  Let  them  exercise  their  solemn 
ofiice,"  demands  Dr.  Wilder,  "  not  only 
unrestrained  by  law,  but  upheld  by  pub- 
lic sentiment." 

For  myself,  I  cannot  believe  this  po- 
sition is  tenable.  Nothing  seems  to  me 
more  certain  than  the  results  that  must 
follow  if  popular  sentiment  in  this 
country  shall  knowingly  sustain  the 
public  demonstration  of  an  experiment 
in  pain,  which  can  find  no  defender 
among  the  physiologists  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  has  been  my  fortune  to  know 
something  of  the  large  hospitals  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  I  confess  I  do  not  know  a 
single  one  in  countries  where  painful 
vivisection  flourishes,  unchecked  by  law, 
wherein  the  poor  and  needy  sick  are 
treated  with  the  sympathy,  the  delicacy, 
or  even  the  decency,  which  so  univer- 
sally characterize  the  hospitals  of  Eng- 
land. When  Magendie,  operating  for 
cataract,  plunged  his  needle  to  the  bot- 
tom of  his  patient's  eye,  that  he  might 
note  upon  a  human  being  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
retina,  he  demonstrated  how  greatly  the 
zeal  of  the  enthusiast  may  impair  the 
responsibility  of  the  physician  and  the 
sympathy  of  man  for  man. 

III.  The  utility  of  vivisection  in  ad- 
vancing therapeutics,  despite  much  ar- 
gument, still  remains  an  open  question. 
No  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  future  usefulness  to  any  dis- 
covery whatever  ;  but  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion, very  easily  slurred  over  in  the 
eagerness  of  debate,  between  present 
applicability  and  remotely  potential  ser- 
vice. If  the  pains  inflicted  on  animals 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  protection 
of  human  life  and  the  advancement  of 
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practical  skill  in  medicine,  should  senti- 
ment be  permitted  to  check  investiga- 
tion ?  An  English  prelate,  the  Bishop 
of  Peterborough,  speaking  in  Parliament 
on  this  subject,  once  told  the  House 
of  Lords  that  "  it  was  very  difficult 
to  decide  what  was  unnecessary  pain," 
and  as  an  example  of  the  perplex- 
ities which  arose  in  his  own  mind  he 
mentioned  "  the  case  of  the  wretched 
man  who  was  convicted  of  skinning  cats 
alive,  because  their  skins  were  more 
valuable  when  taken  from  the  living 
animal  than  from  the  dead  one.  The 
extra  money,"  added  the  bishop,  "  got 
the  man  a  dinner  !"*  Whether  in  this 
particular  case  the  excuse  was  well  re- 
ceived by  the  judge,  the  reverend  prelate 
neglected  to  inform  us  ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  the  plea  for  painful  experimentation 
rests  substantially  on  the  same  basis. 
Out  of  the  agonies  of  sentient  brutes  we 
are  to  pluck  the  secret  of  longer  living 
and  the  art  of  surer  triumph  over  in- 
tractable disease. 

But  has  this  hope  been  fulfilled  ? 
Pasteur,  we  are  told,  has  claimed  the  dis- 
covery of  a  cure  for  hydrophobia  through 
experiments  upon  animals.  It  will  be 
well  worth  its  cost  in  agony,  if  only 
true ;  but  we  cannot  forget  that  its  prac- 
tical value  yet  remains  to  be  demon- 
strated. Aside  from  this,  has  physio- 
logical experimentation  during  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  contributed  such 
marked  improvements  in  therapeutic 
methods  that  we  find  certain  and  tangi- 
ble evidence  thereof  in  the  diminishing 
fatality  of  any  disease  ?  Can  one  men- 
tion a  single  malady  which  thirty  years 
ago  resisted  every  remedial  effort  to 
which  the  more  enlightened  science  of 
to-day  can  offer  hopes  of  recovery  ? 
These  seem  to  me  perfectly  legitimate 
and  fair  questions,  and,  fortunately,  in 
one  respect,  capable  of  a  scientific  reply. 
I  suppose  the  opinion  of  the  late  Claude 
Bernard,  of  Paris,  would  be  generally 
accepted  as  that  of  the  highest  scientific 
authority  on  the  utility  of  vivisection  in 
"practical  medicine;"  but  he  tells  us 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  make 

*  See  Hansard's  Parliamentary  Debates,  Juno 
20,  1876. 


the  inquiry.  "  Without  doubt,"  he  con- 
fesses, "  our  hands  are  empty  to-day^ 
although  our  mouths  are  full  of  legiti- 
mate promises  for  the  future." 

Was  Claude  Bernard  correct  in  this 
opinion  as  to  the  "  empty  hands"  ?  If 
scientific  evidence  is  worth  anything,  it 
points  to  the  appalling  conclusion  that, 
notwithstanding  all  the  researches  of 
physiology,  some  of  the  chief  forms  of 
disease  exhibit  to-day  in  England  a 
greater  fatality  than  thirty  years  ago. 
In  the  following  table  I  have  indicated 
the  average  annual  mortality,  per  million 
inhabitants,  of  certain  diseases,  first^  for 
the  period  of  five  years  from  1850  to 
1854,  and,  secondly^  for  the  period, 
twenty -five  years  later,  from  1875  to 
1879.  The  authority  is  beyond  ques- 
tion ;  the  facts  are  collected  from  the 
report  to  Parliament  of  the  registrar- 
general  of  England : 

Average  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  England 
from  causes  of  death  per  one  million  inhab- 
itants : 


During 

During 

Name  of  Disease. 

Five  Years, 

Five  Years, 

1850-54. 

1875-79. 

Gout 

12 

25 

Aneurism 

16 

32 

Diabetes  . 

23 

41 

Insanity   . 

29 

57 

Syphilis    . 

37 

86 

Epilepsy  . 

105 

119 

Bright's  disease 

32 

182 

Kidney  disease 

94 

114 

Brain  disease    . 

192 

281 

Liver  disease    . 

215 

291 

Heart  disease    . 

651 

1,335 

Cancer 

302 

492 

Paralysis  . 

440 

501 

Apoplexy. 

454 

552 

Tubercular     diseases 

and  diseases  of  the 

respiratory  organs 

6,424 

6,886 

Mortality  from  above 

diseases 

9,026 

10,994 

Mortality    from     all 

causes  whatsoever 

22,299 

21,250 

This  is  certainly  a  most  startling  ex- 
hibit, when  we  remember  that  from  only 
these  few  causes  about  half  of  all  the 
deaths  in  England  annually  occur,  and 
that  from  them  result  the  deaths  of 
two-thirds  of  the  persons,  of  both  sexes, 
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who  reach  the  age  of  twenty  years.* 
What  are  the  effects  here  discernible 
of  Bernard's  experiments  upon  diabetes  ? 
of  Brown-Sequard's  upon  epilepsy  and 
paralysis?  of  Flint's  and  Pavy's  on 
diseases  of  the  liver?  of  Ferrier's  re- 
searches upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  ? 
Let  us  appeal  from  the  heated  enthu- 
siasm of  the  experimenter  to  the  stern 
facts  of  the  statistician.  Why,  so  far 
from  having  obtained  the  least  mastery 
over  those  malignant  forces  which  seem 
forever  to  elude  and  baffle  our  art,  they 
are  actually  gaining  upon  us ;  every  one 
of  these  forms  of  disease  is  more  fatal 
to-day  in  England  than  thirty  years 
ago ;  during  1879  over  sixty  thousand 
more  deaths  resulted  from  these  mala- 
dies alone  than  would  have  occurred  had 
the  rate  of  mortality  from  them  been 
simply  that  which  prevailed  during  the 
benighted  period  of  1850  to  1854! 
True,  during  the  later  period  there  has 
been  a  diminished  mortality  in  England, 
but  it  is  from  the  lesser  prevalence  of 
zymotic  diseases,  which  no  one  to-day 
pretends  to  cure  ;  while  the  organic  dis- 
eases show  a  constant  tendencv  to  in- 
crease.  Part  of  this  may  be  due  to 
more  accurate  diagnosis  and  clearer  defi- 
nition of  mortality  causes ;  but  this  will 
not  explain  a  phenomenon  which  is  too 
evident  to  be  overlooked. 

"It  is  a  fact,"  says  the  registrar- 
general,  in  his  report  for  1879,  "that 
while  mortality  in  early  life  has  been 
very  notably  diminished,  the  mortality 
of  persons  in  middle  or  advanced  life 
has  been  steadily  rising  for  a  long  period 
of  years. ^^  It  is  probable  that  the  same 
story  would  be  told  by  the  records  of 
France,  Glermany,  and  other  European 
countries  ;  it  is  useless,  of  course,  to  refer 
to  America,  since  in  regard  to  statistical 
information  we  still  lag  behind  every 
country  which  pretends  to  be  civilized. 
Undoubtedly  it  would  be  a  false  assump- 

*  In  1879  the  total  mortality  in  England, 
above  the  age  of  twenty,  from  all  causes  what- 
soever, was  287,093.  Of  these  deaths,  the 
number  occasioned  by  the  sixteen  causes  above 
named  was  191,706,  or  almost  exactly  two-thirds. 


tion  which  from  these  facts  should  de- 
duce retrogression  in  medical  art  or  deny 
advance  and  improvement ;  but  they 
certainly  indicate  that  the  boasted  su- 
periority of  modern  medicine  over  the 
skill  of  our  fathers,  due  to  physiological 
researches,  is  not  sustained  by  the  only 
impartial  authority  to  which  science  can 
appeal  for  evidence  of  results. 

The  facts  in  the  foregoing  paper  seem 
to  me  to  make  reasonable  the  following 
conclusions : 

I.  Vivisection,  involving  the  inflic- 
tion of  pain,  is  in  its  best  possible  as- 
pect a  necessary  evil,  and  should  be 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits 
consistent  with  original  research. 

II.  Absolute  liberty  in  the  matter 
of  painful  vivisection  has  produced  ad- 
mitted abuses  by  scientific  investigators 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  America  it 
has  led  to  the  repetition  before  students 
of  Magendie's  extreme  experiments, — 
demonstrations  condemned  by  every 
leading  English  physiologist.  The  only 
method  by  which  we  can  rise  from  the 
level  of  France  and  Germany  to  that  of 
England  in  this  matter  of  humanity  is 
state  supervision  of  painful  experimen- 
tation, jj 

III.  In  view  of  the  dangerous  im-  \ 
pulses  not  unfrequently  awakened 
through  witnessing  the  infliction  of  acute 
pain,  experiments  of  this  kind  upon  ani- 
mals should  be  rigidly  restricted  to  origi- 
nal investigations,  and  absolutely  forbid- 
den by  law  before  classes  of  students, 
especially  in  our  public  schools. 

lY.  Vivisection  cannot  be  regarded 
as  a  completely  satisfactory  method  of  in- 
terrogating nature,  while  the  highest 
authorities  in  physiology  are  divided  in 
opinion  on  the  simple  question  of  animal 
sensibility  to  pain. 

V.  So  far  as  can  be  discovered 
through  English  statistics,  physiological 
and  pathological  investigations  upon  ani- 
mals have  in  no  single  instance  lessened 
the  mortality  of  any  disease  below  its 
average  fatality  of  thirty  years  ago. 
Albert  Leffingwell,  M.D. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


SCOFREFATTI. 


ONE  spring  morning  Fra  Antonio 
received  a  letter  from  Aurora. 
She  had  written  him  from  time  to  time 
a  few  lines,  informins;  him  of  their 
movements  and  health,  but  he  had 
looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  that  the 
journey  was  a  pleasure  to  her.  She  did 
not  refer  to  her  sorrow :  she  declared  that 
everything  was  very  interesting,  and 
that  Mrs.  Lindsay  was  the  kindest  and 
most  delicate  of  friends ;  yet  her  letters 
depressed  him.  There  was  none  of  that 
life,  poetry,  and  intellect  which  had 
made  up  the  Aurora  of  the  past.  She 
wrote  mechanically  and  with  a  cold 
correctness,  and  she  described  nothing, 
exaggerated  nothing. 

He  sighed  in  anticipation  as  he  opened 
this  new  missive. 

She  wrote,  "  It  is  midnight,  and  we 
have  just  returned  to  the  house.  The 
gate  of  the  Alhambra  is  visible  from  my 
chamber,  and  between  it  and  my  window 
the  elms  stand  like  a  forest.  They  soar 
upward  so  far  into  the  air,  and  are  so 
slender,  that  one  feels  as  though  they 
might  fall,  like  unsupported  vines,  when 
the  passion  that  has  lanced  them  sky- 
ward shall  have  passed.  The  moonlight 
lies  on  their  topmost  boughs  like  a  silvery 
cloud ;  the  shadows  underneath  them  are 
sweet  with  violets  and  musical  with  run- 
ning water  and  with  nightingales. 

"  Why  does  a  bird  sing  at  night,  if  it 
have  no  soul  ? 

"  Three  inches  of  candle  with  a  shade 
over  it  throws  a  small  circle  of  light  on 
the  paper  where  I  write,  but  leaves  the 
chamber  in  such  darkness  that  I  am  in- 
visible to  myself.  We  have  been  seeing 
the  Alhambra  by  moonlight  to-night, — 
Mrs.  Lindsay,  mamma,  and  I.  For  I 
have  found  her  again,  O  my  father!  I 
have  found  her  again  ! 

"  You  will  ask  me  how,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  to  tell  you.  The  cause  was 
far  away,    apparently.     But    so    is    the 


tidal  wave  that  sends  the  sea  flowing 
and  melting  up  along  the  Riviera, — such 
greens  and  purples  breaking  into  white 
foam  round  the  rocks  !  There  must  be, 
too,  some  such  reason  why  the  wind 
blows  east  or  west, — some  one  breath  of 
air  on  which  all  the  winds  that  blow 
about  the  earth  depend, — a  little  sigh, 
perhaps,  which  sets  a  thousand  breezes 
going  hither  and  thither,  and  makes  a 
tornado  in  one  place  and  leaves  a  calm 
in  another.  So  the  change  reached  me 
from  afar  as  I  stood  under  a  cypress- 
tree  this  afternoon. 

"  I  was  frozen,  as  you  know,  my 
father,  and  no  earthly  thing  reflected  it- 
self in  me  except  in  a  dull  image  with- 
out life  or  worth.  I  had  no  life  nor 
worth  to  myself.  To  sing,  as  mamma 
and  I  had  begun,  was  no  longer  possible 
to  me.  She  had  supplied  all  the  deeper 
chords,  and  I  was  never  sure  that  my 
lighter  ones  were  correct  till  she  told  me 
that  they  were.  To  ask  a  poem  from 
me  was  like  asking  a  symphony  from 
some  poor  flute  left  forgotten  in  a  con- 
cert-room when  all  the  players  with  their 
instruments  are  gone  away. 

"  But  now  life  reflects  itself  in  me 
again.  I  stir  with  the  leaves,  and  my 
blood  ripples  like  a  brook  when  the  wind 
blows.  My  heart  aches,  indeed,  but  it 
beats.  And  my  mind  is  awake,  too.  I 
have  thought  that  the  sorrow  which  has 
fallen  upon  me  is  only  a  necessary  part 
of  my  education  for  the  work  of  my 
life,  and  that  in  losing  my  mother  I  was 
made  able  by  the  very  loss  itself  to  sup- 
ply her  part  in  our  work.  If  I  am  to 
sing  so  as  to  touch  all  hearts,  I  must 
know  all  sorrows  from  having  suffered 
them.  My  first  view  was  so  imperfect. 
I  thought  that  I  could  know  what  an- 
guish is  by  looking  at  it  from  without. 
I  could  not.  I  thought  that  I  knew 
what  death  is  because  I  had  looked  at 
the  dying  and  the  dead.  Oh,  how  little 
I  dreamed  what  it  can  be !  Now  I 
know  the  terror,   the  incredibility,  the 
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despair  of  it ;  but  I  also  begin  to  divine 
some  possible  sweetness  in  it  too.  The 
bees  are  gathering  and  murmuring  about 
the  rent  lion. 

"  I  write  you  this  before  I  sleep,  be- 
cause I  know  that  you  have  been  troubled 
about  me." 

Fra  Antonio  breathed  a  word  of 
thanksgiving  as  he  finished  the  letter. 
How  brave  and  thorough  she  was  !  But 
just  emerged,  bruised  and  panting,  from 
under  the  weight  of  a  crushing  sorrow, 
she  contemplated  without  a  word  of  pro- 
test or  reluctance  the  possibility  of  many 
other  sorrows,  of  all  the  griefs  which 
she  could  suffer,  being  needed  to  fit  her 
for  the  work  of  her  life.  He  felt  some 
spirit  more  vivid  than  a  sense  of  duty 
stirring  in  him  at  her  words.  No  longer 
calm  and  gentle  merely,  he  contemplated 
the  devotion  of  his  life  with  a  rising 
breeze  of  enthusiasm  blowing  through 
his  soul.  And  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  perhaps,  it  seemed  possible  to  him 
that  a  woman  might  aid  him  on  his  way 
and  repay  with  help  the  help  that  he 
should  give  to  her. 

Suor  Benedetta,  of  the  Bambino  Gresu, 
had  sent  a  messenger  praying  him  to 
come  to  the  convent  that  afternoon 
and  bring  certain  pearls  he  had  to  sell 
for  a  woman  who  had  left  them  to  him 
in  dying.  The  Signora  Passafiori  would 
probably  buy  them  for  her  daughter 
Nina,  who  was  about  to  marry,  and  the 
two  could  meet  on  neutral  ground  and 
make  their  bargain,  or  refuse  to  make  it, 
according  to  circumstances. 

Going  out  to  answer  the  summons,  he 
took  Aurora's  letter  with  him,  thinking 
that  the  nun  would  be  glad  to  read  it. 

It  was  a  lovely,  capricious  day,  with 
a  few  light  clouds  that  meant  no  harm, 
and  little  puffs  of  air  flitting  about,  from 
every  direction,  it  seemed.  Fra  Anto- 
nio, being  told  that  Suor  Benedetta  was 
in  the  garden,  followed  her  there,  and 
found  her  superintending  the  tying  of 
some  vines.  He  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  talk  with  her  there  instead  of  return- 
ing to  the  convent,  and  insisted  on  her 
finishing  her  task  before  attending  to 
him. 

"  I  would  willingly   remain  silent   a 


few  minutes,"  he  said,  and  seated  him- 
self on  a  bench  beneath  an  old  olive- 
tree  that  stood  almost  miraculously  on  a 
foot-wide  strip  of  bark  thinly  lined  with 
wood  and  twisted  like  a  corkscrew,  all 
the  rest  of  the  trunk  having  been  hol- 
lowed out  by  some  little  gnawing  crea- 
tures and  by  the  knife  that  had  been 
used  to  eradicate  them. 

If  he  had  tried,  he  could  not  have 
remembered  a  time  when  he  had  delib- 
erately seated  himself  to  look  about  at 
nature  and  see  what  her  expression  was, 
himself  passive.  Now  and  then  he  had 
knelt  before  his  open  window  at  night 
and  given  force  to  his  meditation  on  the 
greatness  of  God,  or  the  terrors  of  the 
Last  Day,  by  gazing  at  that  glittering 
array  of  worlds,  or  by  trying  to  imagine 
them  wrapped  together  like  a  scroll. 
He  had  looked  for  might  and  for  terror, 
which  should  make  him  bow  his  face 
into  the  dust ;  now  he  sought  a  gentler, 
soothing  beauty. 

After  all,  it  was  the  same  God  whom 
he  served,  and  not  to  displease  whom 
he  scourged  himself  and  fasted,  who  had 
set  those  pink  buds  bursting  open  and 
those  birds  dashing  through  the  air. 
The  monk  looked  about  with  an  expres- 
sion of  wondering  sweetness,  smiling 
faintly,  and  let  his  delight  grow  natu- 
rally, as  a  spring  flower  grows,  delicate 
and  pure,  on  the  edge  of  a  winter. 
What  an  exquisite  thing  was  a  light 
breeze  !  What  a  wonder  was  a  summer 
cloud  sailing  in  space  and  coloring  itself 
from  the  light !  Why  had  he  never 
before  looked  at  a  blooming  cherry-tree 
for  its  beauty  alone  ?  One  stood  before 
him  like  a  bride,  all  white  from  head  to 
foot. 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  given  you  the 
trouble  to  come  here,  Fra  Antonio," 
said  the  voice  of  Suor  Benedetta.  "  But 
I  thought  it  better  that  the  meeting 
should  seem  accidental,  in  case  you  and 
the  signora  should  not  agree  about  the 
pearls.  I  told  her  that  I  would  ask  you 
to  bring  them  for  me  to  see,  and  she 
could  happen  in  on  some  other  errand. 
She  seemed  to  think  the  price  rather 
high." 

"  I  can  get  the  price  I  ask  for  them, 
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Suor  Benedetta,"  said  the  priest,  pro- 
ducing a  little  box,  and  opening  it  to 
show  five  rather  fine  pearls.  "  You 
know  I  paid  poor  Giacomina's  funeral 
expenses  for  these ;  and  she  must  have 
some  masses  said.  They  were  the  only 
treasure  of  a  poor  woman.  I  must  stand 
by  the  price." 

As  he  spoke,  the  Signora  Passafiori 
appeared,  and  the  nun  exclaimed  as 
though  she  were  astonished  to  see  her. 
The  pearls  were  shown,  and  the  bargain 
made,  the  ladies  pouring  out  torrents  of 
talk,  Fra  Antonio  uttering  a  few  words, 
which  he  found  himself  obliged  to  re- 
peat several  times,  and  which  he  repeated 
always  in  the  same  way,  with  a  quiet  per- 
sistence which  at  leno;th  won  the  dav. 

Then,  the  Signora  Passafiori  having 
inquired  for  news  of  Aurora,  he  pro- 
duced the  letter  and  gave  it  to  Suor 
Benedetta  to  read  aloud,  watching  her 
face,  while  she  read,  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  it  express  a  pleasant  surprise. 
It  expressed  nothing  whatever,  and  her 
mode  of  reading  was  so  dry  that  the 
letter  no  longer  seemed  the  same.  Au- 
rora's soft  voice  pouring  out  those  fancies, 
touching  the  words  as  lightly  as  a  moth 
touches  a  flower,  would  have  made 
them  enchanting,  and,  while  reading,  he 
had  imagined  he  heard  it ;  but  this  ju- 
dicial pronunciation,  which  weighed  and 
measured  every  phrase,  was  to  the  last 
degree  incongruous.  Suor  Benedetta 
had  the  air  of  reading  something  non- 
sensical and  laboriously  trying  to  make 
some  sense  out  of  it ;  and  when  she  had 
ended,  she  sat  awhile  silent,  looking  at- 
tentively at  the  sheet  in  her  hand,  as  if 
still  doubtful  what  it  might  mean.  The 
sudden  change,  as  she  considered  it,  in 
Aurora  had  certainly  taken  her  by  sur- 
prise ;  but  it  would  have  been  compre- 
hensible had  a  material  religious  motive 
been  assigned  for  it,  such  as  a  novena,  a 
sacrament,  the  intercession  of  some  saint. 
She  herself  in  like  circumstances  would 
have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  of  devo- 
tions and  of  "  Almighty  God,"  and  she 
could  not  understand  the  mind  that  took 
Almighty  God  for  granted.  She  found 
something  pagan  in  this  talk  of  nature  in 
connection  with  what  was  to  be  taken  as 


a  grace.  That  this  girl,  living  in  the 
world  and  writing  poetry,  was  infinitely 
more  spiritual  than  herself,  would  not 
have  seemed  possible  to  her.  She  would 
have  been  offended  by  such  a  sugges- 
tion. 

The  Signora  Passafiori  broke  the 
momentary  pause  with  an  exclamation  : 
"  How  very  pretty  !  Everything  that 
Aurora  writes  and  does  is  pretty.  I 
am  so  glad  that  she  feels  more  recon- 
ciled, povera  figliuola  V 

Fra  Antonio  glanced  at  her  with  a 
slight  approving  inclination  of  the  head, 
but  the  light  had  grown  dim  in  his  face. 
He  was  disappointed. 

"  I  am  glad  that  she  feels  better," 
Suor  Benedetta  said  at  length,  still 
gazing  down  at  the  open  letter  in  her 
hands.     "  It  is  time." 

"  It  takes  time  to  accustom  one  to 
such  a  loss,"  remarked  Fra  Antonio 
quietly. 

"  But  one  can  be  reasonable,"  replied 
the  nun,  in  an  unmistakably  cold  manner. 
"  And  Aurora's  conduct  was  extrava- 
gant. Of  course  it  was  hard  to  lose 
her  mother,  and  I  was  very  sorry  for 
her.  I  tried  all  I  could  to  comfort  her 
and  convince  her  that  she  ought  to  re- 
sign herself  to  the  will  of  God." 

"  The  heart  may  bleed,  yet  not  rebel," 
said  Fra  Antonio  gently,  looking  away 
into  the  air. 

"  It  was  almost  impossible  to  do  any- 
thing with  her,"  said  Suor  Benedetta, 
turning  to  the  sindaco's  wife.  "  I  asked 
her  to  come  here  as  soon  as  all  was 
over,  and  she  refused  to  leave  the  house 
while  her  mother's  body  was  in  it.  And 
there  she  stayed  the  whole  twenty-four 
hours,  walking  about  and  crying,  or 
screaming,  or  thrown  down  with  her 
face  on  the  floor." 

"  Poor  girl !"  murmured  Fra  An- 
tonio. 

The  nun  did  not  appear  to  have  heard 
him.     She  went  on  : 

"  The  only  one  who  could  have  done 
anything  with  her  was  the  duke,  and  he 
was  prostrated.  It  was  his  death-blow. 
When  I  persuaded  her  to  come  here 
after  his  death,  she  was  worse  than  ever. 
She  wanted  me  to  let  her  stay  out  in  the 
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garden  all  night ;  said  that  it  suffocated 
her  to  stay  in-doors.  She  said  that  she 
should  be  nearer  to  them  out-doors  than 
in.  Of  course  it  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion. And  then  she  insisted  on  going 
to  the  castle  at  ten  o'clock  at  night. 
S'immaglni!  We  had  almost  to  use 
force  with  her." 

"  Poor  child  !"  said  the  Signora  Pas- 
safiori,  and,  thinking  of  her  own  daugh- 
ters, she  wiped  her  eyes. 

Fra  Antonio  looked  at  the  suora  with 
an  authority  which  was  almost  severe. 
"  We  should  be  very  careful  how  we 
oppose  the  wishes  of  a  person  or  use 
force  in  such  circumstances,"  he  said. 
"  It  may  be  dangerous.  Exceptional 
maladies  require  exceptional  remedies. 
It  is  most  probable  that  it  might  be  a 
relief  to  a  person  suffering  the  first 
agonies  of  grief  to  walk  about  in  the 
open  air  and  so  work  off  some  of  that 
nervous  agitation.  My  experience  has 
taught  me  to  be  very  cautious  in  forcing 
my  will,  however  reasonable  I  may  think 
it,  on  the  will  of  one  who  passionately 
protests.  I  have  known*  death  to  result 
from  such  violence.  Persuasion  is  al- 
ways safe." 

He  rose  to  go,  and  ithe  two  ladies 
accompanied  him  to  the  garden  gate. 

"  Povera  figliuola  .^"  he  murmured, 
as  the  gate  closed  behind  him.  Then, 
after  a  moment,  "  Poor  Suor  Benedetta ! 
She  means  so  well !" 

Suor  Benedetta  meantime  led  her 
other  visitor  into  the  convent-parlor. 
"  It  is  surprising,"  she  said,  "  how  many 
people  there  are  who  seem  to  think  that 
fire  scorches  some  and  does  not  scorch 
others.  Many  a  girl  might  lose  her 
mother  and  nobody  disturb  himself 
much  about  her, — there  would  be  a 
word  of  pity  at  first,  and  she  would  be 
expected  to  resign  herself  without  more 
ado, — while  one  who  knows  how  to 
express  prettily  what  others  can  only 
feel,  is  supposed  to  have  a  particular 
faculty  for  suffering." 

The  Signora  Passafiori  was  good- 
natured,  and  Aurora  in  her  first  grief 
had  clung  to  her  more  than  to  any  other 
woman.  She  could  imagine  she  still 
felt  the  convulsive  clasp  of  those  arms 


around  her  neck  and  heard  the  trem- 
bling voice :  "  Oh,  signora  mia,  don't 
ever  leave  your  daughters  so !  Take 
care  of  your  health,  and  live  till  they 
can  let  you  go,  or  you  will  have  given 
them  death  instead  of  life  !"  And  she 
remembered  her  own  weeping  answer : 
"  Dear  child,  it  is  the  fate  of  mothers 
to  give  death  as  well  as  life." 

With  this  recollection  in  her  heart, 
she  could  not  criticise  the  girl. 

Suor  Benedetta  seated  her  visitor  in 
the  only  arm-chair  in  the  room,  a  luxury 
reserved  for  the  bishop  and  a  few  other 
occasional  grand  visitors,  and  drew  a 
chair  close  to  her  side.  She  had,  evi- 
dently, something  of  interest  to  commu- 
nicate, and  the  signora's  eyes  bright- 
ened with  expectation.  Who  is  there 
who  doesn't  like  to  hear  a  secret  ? 

"  The  duchess  has  been  here  this 
morning,"  she  said,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Oh  ?"  replied  the  signora  interrog- 
atively, and  waited  for  what  might 
follow. 

"  She  wants  the  castle  for  some  rela- 
tives of  her  own,"  pursued  the  nun. 

"Ah!"  exclaimed  the  signora,  and 
leaned  back  to  look  in  the  nun's  face. 

"  Of  course,  that  is  the  gist  of  the 
matter,"  said  Suor  Benedetta,  "  and  it  is 
between  ourselves,  you  understand.  The 
duchess  came  to  have  some  work  done, 
and  she  wanted  me  to  recommend  an 
apartment  to  her  for  two  cousins  who 
wish  to  take  up  their  residence  here. 
She  asked  my  advice  because  she  knows 
as  yet  so  little  of  the  place.  She  said 
that  they  are  not  rich,  but  want  a  pleas- 
ant, comfortable  apartment.  There  is  a 
gentleman,  unmarried,  and  his  widowed 
sister, — only  those  two." 

It  seemed  as  though  the  word  "  un- 
married" was  pronounced  with  a  certain 
emphasis ;  or  it  might  have  been  only 
the  imagination  of  a  mother  with  three 
marriageable  daughters  uneno:aged.  To 
marry  a  cousin  of  the  duchess  !  It  was 
a  swift  thought,  perhaps  a  foolish  one. 
But  who  can  always  avoid  foolish 
thoughts?  The  mind  is  like  one  of 
those  basilicas  that  stand  open  from 
morning  to  night  for  every  wandering 
foot,    and   while  you   watch  the   great 
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portal,  and  offer  blessed  water  to  purify 
all  who  enter,  and  perhaps  keep  an  eye 
on  the  side-entrance,  and  an  aspersorium 
there  also,  there  is  ever  some  narrow, 
hidden  door  through  which  one  may 
slip  in  unseen. 

"  After  mentioning  several  houses," 
the  suora  resumed,  "  I  just  happened  to 
say,  '  What  a  pity  that  the  castle  is  let !' 
I  supposed  that  she  knew  all  about  it. 
But — would  you  believe  it  ? — she  knew 
nothing  at  all, — not  even  that  the  castle 
is  her  husband's  property  ;  and  I  had  to 
explain  the  whole  story.  How  odd  that 
the  duke  never  told  her !  I  felt  sorry 
for  having  mentioned  the  subject,  the 
more  so  that  I  fancied  she  seemed  not 
to  approve  of  Aurora  living  there  alone." 

"  But  she  doesn't  live  there  alone, 
Suor  Benedetta,"  said  the  other.  "  She 
will  always  have  the  Signora  Nina,  or 
some  other  respectable  woman,  as  pro- 
tectress." 

"  A  paid  companion,  or  a  companion 
who  is  glad  to  have  a  good  home  with- 
out being  paid,  is  not  the  proper  protec- 
tress for  a  young  girl,"  the  nun  said. 
"  Aurora  is  mistress,  and  can  do  as  she 
likes.  Now,  would  you  wish  a  daughter 
of  yours  to  live  so?" 

"  Aurora  is  a  poetess  and  a  student," 
the  lady  returned,  evading  the  question. 
"  She  has  few  of  the  tastes  which  young 
girls  usually  have,  and  her  needs  are 
different.  She  saw  but  few  young  peo- 
ple, and  seldom  went  out  in  the  evening. 
As  for  a  lover,  there  isn't  a  young  man 
in  town  who  would  dare  to  approach  her 
in  such  a  way.  She  only  talks  with 
poets,  and  editors,  and  professors." 

"  That  is  just  the  difficulty,"  said  the 
nun  quickly.  "  She  talks  more  with 
men  than  with  women.  Of  course  no 
one  would  say  any  harm  of  her ;  but  it 
isn't  prudent.  When  her  mother  was 
alive  it  was  of  course  correct  enough, 
though  they  had  a  great  many  gentle- 
men going  there.  All  the  strangers 
who  came  to  town  called  upon  them  ; 
and  occe,  Giovanna  says,  Aurora  talked 
for  half  an  hour  alone  with  Professor 
Serini  in  the  terrace  by  moonlight,  while 
the  countess  went  down  to  order  sup- 
per. 


"  The  Signora  Nina  is  very  prudent," 
replied  the  sindaco's  wife,  looking  seri- 
ous. "  I  don't  believe  that  she  would 
leave  a  girl  alone  with  a  gentleman  a 
single  moment.  Perhaps  it  would  be 
well  to  say  a  word  to  her  when  they 
come  here  again." 

"  Then,  there  isn't  a  single  point  of 
observation  in  the  house,"  pursued  the 
suora,  "  In  the  old  time  there  were 
some  tubes  in  the  walls,  and  some  secret 
doors  and  stairways ;  but  when  the 
Scotchman  fitted  the  place  up  he  closed 
them  all.  I  have  been  up  and  looked 
through  the  whole  place." 

Suor  Benedetta  would  scarcely  have 
made  this  imprudent  avowal  if  she  had 
not  believed  that  she  had  made  an  im- 
pression on  her  visitor's  mind. 

The  Signora  Passafiori's  eyes  dropped 
and  hid  a  quick  light  that  was  not  all  of 
approbation  ;  then,  fearing  that  her  in- 
voluntary expression  had  betrayed  her, 
she  made  haste  to  say,  in  a  suggestive 
way,  "  Oh,  with  the  doors  a  little  open. 
— Aurora  is  not  suspicious." 

"  Indeed  she  is,"  exclaimed  the  suora. 
"  Giovanna  says  that  once  she  was  on  the 
point  of  turning  Gian  away  because  she 
saw  him  standing  behind  a  door.  Gio- 
vanna put  him  there.  Poor  soul !  she 
couldn't  stand  behind  a  door  unless  it 
were  half  open.  Oh,  Aurora  takes  a 
very  high  hand  sometimes.  Her  mother 
used  to.  The  countess  had  a  locked 
post-bag  made  for  herself  just  because 
one  day  she  saw  some  one  glance  at  the 
outside  of  her  letters  as  they  were  being 
brought  from  the  post.  She  had  a  key, 
and  the  postmaster  had  a  key." 

"  Oh,"  the  signora  said,  "  that  was 
when  the  duke  first  began  to  visit  her, 
and  the  Donna  Clotilde  wanted  to  know 
whether  he  wrote  to  her  when  he  was 
away." 

The  suora  shook  her  head  and  sighed : 
"  Poor  Donna  Clotilde  !  She  almost 
went  mad  about  that  marriage." 

The  signora  smiled  slightly :  "  But 
she  never  ventured  to  say  much  about 
it  to  her  father.  She  was  very  much 
afraid  of  him.  Some  one  overheard 
their  conversation  when  the  duke  an- 
nounced his  intended  marriage  to  her. 
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'  What  would  mamma  say  !'  she  cried 
out.  And  the  duke  answered, — you  re- 
member that  smooth,  cutting  way  of 
his  ? — '■  My  dear,  I  should  not  have 
proposed  to  marry  the  Countess  Emilia, 
or  any  other  lady,  if  your  mamma  had 
been  in  a  position  to  express  any  opinion 
on  the  subject.'  " 

The  speaker  rose  to  go,  and  the  suora 
accompanied  her  to  the  door,  where  they 
parted  with  the  greatest  apparent  cordi- 
ality. But  the  lady  went  away  thought- 
ful and  clouded.  "  So  she  has  been  up 
there  talking  with  Giovanna  and  exam- 
ining the  house,"  she  whispered  to  her- 
self.    "  ScoprefatUr 

Nevertheless,  as  she  went  homeward 
she  thought  that  a  little  too  much  over- 
looking might  be  better  for  a  girl  than 
not  enough,  and  that  Aurora  would  per- 
haps be  better  off  in  some  other  person's 
house  than  her  own. 

This  thought  did  not,  however,  pre- 
vent her  uttering  again,  as  she  reached 
her  own  door,  the  unclassical  but  ex- 
pressive "  Scoprefatti  r^ — which  may 
be  awkwardly  translated,  "  Discoverer  of 
other  people's  affairs." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


NOBLESSE    OBLIGE. 


The  traveller  who  knows  the  moun- 
tain-town of  Sassovivo  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  finding  La  Cala  by  the  sea. 
The  distance  between  them  is  but  half 
a  day  of  railroad-travel  and  half  a  day 
by  diligence.  Taking  the  diligence,  you 
pass,  first,  a  rich,  broken  campagna,  then 
a  low,  pestilential  wood,  where  in  old 
time  travellers  were  conveniently  robbed. 
Then  the  dwindled  end  of  a  mountain- 
range  interposes  some  rocky  defiles  and 
steeps,  from  which  you  have  occasional 
glimpses  of  the  sea.  Lastly,  the  land 
sinks,  and  on  a  narrow  level  before  you, 
with  a  deep,  circular  cove  beyond,  the 
dwarfed,  gray  town  of  La  Cala  becomes 
visible. 

If  the  shore  were  not  high  and  rocky, 
the  town  might  have  been  a  seaport  and 
come  to  something;    but   nothing   can 


land  on  this  splintered  coast  but  waves, 
and  in  wild  weather  the  cove  is  like  a 
boiling  caldron. 

On  the  landward  side  of  the  town  is 
a  large  piazza,  called  the  Mercato,  where 
all  the  marketing  is  done.  In  the  midst 
of  the  town  is  another.  There  are  two 
churches,  two  convents,  the  municipal 
offices,  a  few  shops,  a  caffl^  and  a  foun- 
tain. The  piazza,  with  the  principal 
streets  leading  from  it,  are  paved,  and 
every  paving-stone  has  a  fringe  of  grass. 
The  steps  leading  up  to  the  central 
fountain  are  half  turf  and  half  stone, 
and  the  fountain-rim  is  soft  with  flowery 
weeds.  The  Church  of  the  Concezione 
has  a  bunch  of  wall-flowers  blooming 
high  up  its  dark  front,  and  its  beautiful 
great  blocks  of  red-brown  stone,  that 
still  sends  its  warm  color  flushing  out  in 
spots  through  the  dark  veil  of  time  and 
weather,  seem  to  be  set  in  a  cement  of 
minute  blossoms  and  microscopic  leaves. 
The  Santa  Lucia,  at  the  opposite  side  of 
the  piazza,  had,  a  few  days  before  our 
present  visit,  a  crop  of  weeds  and  grasses 
creeping  to  the  threshold,  and  tall  plants 
growing  in  the  eaves ;  but  the  munici- 
pality have  rooted  them  out  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  grand  festa  close  at  hand,  the 
centenary  of  the  patron  saint. 

It  is  half-past  six  o'clock  of  a  spring 
morning,  and  not  a  person  is  visible  in 
the  piazza.  The  two  church  doors  stand 
open,  and  mass  is  going  on  within.  The 
two  congregations  consist  of  three  per- 
sons, unequally  divided.  The  only 
other  door  open  is  that  of  the  post- 
office.  The  postmaster  rises  every 
morning  at  this  early  hour  to  sort  and 
distribute  the  mail  which  comes  in  the 
evening  before  at  nine  o'clock.  Out  in 
the  piazza  you  can  hear  him  stamping 
letters.  At  the  sound,  a  little  green 
lizard  on  the  fountain-rim  starts,  stops, 
looks  behind  it,  with  its  body  curved 
to  a  half-circle,  then  darts  away  to  hide 
itself  between  two  stones. 

There  is  more  life  in  the  Mercato. 
Half  a  dozen  contadini  have  come  in 
with  their  produce,  and  a  dozen  persons, 
chiefly  servants,  are  there  buying.  This 
marketing  is  for  them  the  event  of  the 
day,  and  a  good  deal  of  gossip  is  going 
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on.  There  is  more  than  usual  on  this 
spring  day,  for  they  have  two  important 
subjects  to  talk  about.  The  centenary 
is,  of  course,  one ;  but  they  have  been 
talking  of  that  for  months, — for  years, 
indeed.  The  other  is  newer, — is  quite 
new  to  them,  having  come  to  their  ears 
but  the  day  before. 

Palazzo  Fantini  was  sold  !  Or,  rather, 
it  was  resold  as  a  whole,  after  having 
been  sold  piecemeal  in  a  lingering  bar- 
gain covering  about  twenty  years.  A 
prosperous  contadino  beyond  the  moun- 
tains had  bought  it  in  this  way  from  the 
young  Count  Fantini.  And  now  the 
municipality  had  bought  it  of  the  con- 
tadino, some  said  for  one  thing,  some 
for  another  ;  but,  at  all  events,  they  had 
bought  every  stone  of  it,  and  were  going 
to  take  possession  at  the  end  of  two 
months.  Some  Roman  college  had 
taken  a  five  years'  lease  of  the  greater 
part  of  it  for  their  viUeggiatura^  and  the 
students  were  coming  in  July. 

"  What  will  the  Signor  Clemente  do?" 
everybody  asked,  and  nobody  could  an- 
swer, except  that  he  would,  of  course, 
have  to  leave  the  palace.  They  all 
knew  that  the  condition  of  his  last  sale 
had  been  that  he  should  occupy  an 
apartment  there,  free  of  rent,  till  the 
palace  should  be  sold,  and  they  had 
taken  for  granted  that  that  meant  as 
long  as  he  lived.  Who  ever  heard  of 
selling  a  house  in  La  Gala  ?  There  had 
not  been  a  house  built  there  for  fifty 
years ;  and  as  for  selling,  they  could 
not  remember  any  such  sale. 

It  was  a  terrible  downfall,  they  all 
agreed,  for  the  last  of  the  Fantini.  The 
family  had  been  their  great  people  time 
out  of  mind.  Once  they  had  been  rich, 
and  there  had  been  gay  entertainments 
in  that  long  pile  that  stretched  from  the 
piazza  half-way  down  Via  Fantini. 
The  parents  of  some  of  them  had  served 
on  those  grand  occasions,  and  had  de- 
scribed to  them  the  long  line  of  illumi- 
nated rooms,  with  a  vista  of  door  after 
door,  til)  the  last  looked  too  small  to  pass 
through  upright.  Though  it  was  no 
longer  his,  a  certain  halo  of  grandeur  had 
surrounded  Count  Clemente  Fantini  as 
long  as  he  dwelt  in  his  ancestral  home ; 


but  suppose  that  he  should  go  to  live 
in  the  little  apartment  over  the  barber's 
shop  ! 

There  was  a  sister  in  the  case,  but  no 
one  gave  much  thought  to  her.  The 
Signora  Paula  had  married  a  man  who 
was  rich  but  not  noble,  had  lost  her 
husband  and  children,  and  all  her  money 
but  barely  enough  to  live  upon  with  her 
brother.  They  had  wondered  enough 
over  her  vicissitudes.  But  the  Signor 
Clemente  had  always  kept  his  position. 
Growing  poorer  year  by  year,  he  had 
been  like  a  besieged  garrison  which  re- 
treats, fighting,  step  by  step  to  its  last 
fastness  and — no,  he  was  not  going  to 
do  anything  so  dignified  as  to  die  there : 
he  was  going  to  be  turned  out.  With- 
out meaning  to  be  cruel,  more  than  one 
of  the  gossips  felt  that  to  die  in  his 
palace  when  he  could  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  live  there  was  the  most  proper 
ending  for  him. 

While  they  talked,  a  woman  issued 
from  one  of  the  palace  doors,  and  came 
down  toward  the  Mercato,  with  a  basket 
on  her  arm.  She  was  a  very  respectable- 
looking  servant- woman,  about  fifty  years 
of  age,  and  it  was  evident  by  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  gossips  hushed  their 
talk  and  saluted  her  when  she  reached 
them  that  they  held  her  in  some  esteem. 
On  her  side  was  a  certain  reserve  and 
politeness  which  indicated  a  conscious- 
ness of  superiority,  though  her  affability 
showed  a  desire  to  conciliate. 

Martina  understood  perfectly  the  rea- 
son why  she  was  on  this  particular  morn- 
ing the  object  of  a  special  respect  and 
attention.  They  had  at  length  found 
out  what  she  had  known  for  weeks,  and 
were  longing  to  talk  the  subject  over 
with  her.  She  understood  their  shy 
approaches,  their  inquiries  for  the  health 
of  the  Signora  Paula,  their  laboriously- 
careless  "  What  is  the  news  ?"  and  their 
even  more  artful  confidences  concerning 
their  own  affairs ;  and  she  baffled  them 
with  the  ease  of  one  who  had  long  been 
the  faithful  confidante  of  family  secrets 
which  everybody  about  wished  to  know. 

Her  small  marketing  done  in  haste, 
Martina  went  back  to  the  piazza.  Every 
morning  for  five  days  she  had  gone  to 
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the  office  to  ask  for  a  letter,  only  to  hear 
the  postmaster's  laconic  "  Nothing,"  and 
every  morning  she  had  had  to  meet  the 
sharp,  inquiring  glance  of  Count  Fan- 
tini  with  apparent  unconsciousness,  and 
give  the  postmaster's  discouraging  an- 
swer to  the  Signora  Paula,  who  was  not 
too  proud  to  inquire.  Her  heart  beat 
quickly,  therefore,  as  she  entered  the 
door  and  presented  herself  at  the  win- 
dow of  delivery. 

"  Good-morning,  Sor  Pietro.  Is  there 
anything  for  Casa  Fantini  to-day  ?"  she 
asked,  with  an  heroic  smile  and  an  air 
which  succeeded  very  well  in  intimating 
that  she  had  only  happened  to  come 
that  way  and  it  was  not  of  the  slightest 
consequence  whether  there  were  letters 
or  not. 

Sor  Pietro  was  a  tall,  military-looking 
man,  white  with  stinginess  and  rigid 
with  a  sense  of  official  power.  His 
back  was  toward  the  window  when  Mar- 
tina entered, — he  had  turned  it  on  hear- 
ing a  step,  as  being  more  dignified, — 
and  he  took  a  noticeable  time  in  turning 
his  face  and  returning  her  salutation. 

To  have  said  at  once,  "  Yes,  there  is 
a  letter  from  Sassovivo  for  the  Signora 
Paula,"  would  not  have  been  official. 
He  therefore  looked  intently  for  a  mo- 
ment at  Martina's  sculptured  smile,  as 
if  to  assure  himself  that  he  was  not  com- 
municating a  state  secret  to  the  wrong 
person,  then  said  solemnly,  "  There  is 
something,"  and  slowly  faced  about  again 
in  search  of  it. 

Martina's  heart  leaped  into  her  mouth, 
and  she  began  to  whisper  an  Ave  Maria, 
with  her  eager  face  half  through  the 
window  and  her  bright  eyes  watching 
the  postmaster  with  a  devouring  impa- 
tience. 

He  drew  a  snuff-box  from  his  pocket 
and  took  a  pinch  of  snuff.  Then  he 
drew  out  a  blue  cotton  handkerchief 
from  another  pocket,  shook  it  out 
square,  dusted  off  his  nose  and  shirt- 
front,  felt  for  the  hem,  so  as  to  keep  it 
right  side  out,  rolled  it  up  in  a  hard 
ball,  and  restored  it  to  his  pocket. 
Then  he  carefully  took  up  a  small 
package  of  newspapers  with  his  right 
hand  and  laid  them  off  at  arm's  length 


on  the  table  before  him.  Then  he  went 
through  the  same  performance  with  a 
second  package  of  papers  at  his  left 
hand.  The  table  thus  made  clear  be- 
tween him  and  the  case  of  lettered 
pigeon-holes,  he  took  two  letters  out  of 
compartment  Z  and  looked  at  them 
critically.  They  were  not  for  Casa 
Fantini.  Having  satisfied  himself  fully 
concerning  this  fact,  he  made  a  consci- 
entious examination  of  compartments  Y, 
U,  and  y,  which  were  perfectly  empty. 
There  being  one  letter  under  T,  he  ad- 
justed his  spectacles  and  read  the  direc- 
tions of  it  from  beginning  to  end.  Then 
he  once  more  produced  his  handkerchief 
ball,  shook  it  out,  used  it,  and  made  it  up 
again,  putting  it  into  his  pocket  as  care- 
fully as  though  it  were  a  butterfly  which 
he  was  anxious  to  preserve  unhurt.  He 
then  recommenced  his  search,  this  time 
with  letter  A,  and  descended  slowly, 
with  many  pauses,  to  F. 

While  this  was  going  on,  Martina 
went  through  with  a  series  of  moral 
convulsions  which  quite  changed  the 
character  of  her  smile,  though  it  still 
remained  a  smile.  She  had  a  poor 
cousin  who  might  have  written  to  beg  a 
lira  of  her,  and  the  Signor  Clemente  had 
creditors  who  occasionally  favored  him 
with  a  reminder.  She  went  on  praying, 
but  not  without  mental  interruptions, 
— her  thoughts  running  somewhat  in 
this  way :  "0  Santa  Lucia, — T  should 
like  to  have  the  wiping  of  your  nose, 
you  old  imbecile ! — obtain  for  me  the 
grace  that  it  may  really  be  from  the 
duchess. — I've  a  great  mind  to  ask  him 
if  he  doesn't  know  the  alphabet. — I  will 
begin  a  novena  this  very  afternoon — 
now  he's  spelling  out  the  B's — if  only 
the  letter  is  the  right  one. — May  the 
devil  fly  away  with  you  ! — 0  Lord,  for- 
give me !  but  he  is  too  aggravating. — 
Hail  Mary — "  and  so  on. 

Sor  Pietro  arrived  at  letter  F,  looked 
the  little  pile  of  five  letters  through 
twice,  selected  one,  turned  deliberately 
to  the  window,  and  handed  it  to  Mar- 
tina, whose  smile  had  time  to  regain  its 
sweetness  while  he  was  turning. 

She  received  the  letter  with  the  great- 
est carelessness,  put  it  into  her  pocket 
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without  glancing  at  it,  inquired  for  Sor 
Pietro's  wife,  who  had  a  sprained  ankle, 
and  for  his  baby,  which  was  teething, 
and,  wishing  him  an  elaborate  good- 
morning,  departed. 

Crossing  the  piazza  in  haste,  she 
turned  into  Yia  Fantini  and  entered 
the  first  portone  at  the  right.  There 
were  three  great  doors  to  the  palace,  but 
the  Fantini  had  long  since  lost  all  right 
to  enter  at  any  but  the  first.  Above 
this,  on  the  second  floor,  they  occupied 
a  small  apartment  looking  into  the  street 
and  the  piazza. 

Martina  paused  a  moment  inside  the 
portone  to  look  at  her  letter.  It  was 
directed  to  the  Signora  Paula,  and  bore 
the  post-mark  of  Sassovivo.  In  writing 
to  his  cousin  Laura,  the  Signor  Clemente 
had  requested  that  the  answer  might  be 
addressed  to  his  sister  ;  but  Martina  had 
orders  to  bring  all  letters  to  him. 

Panting  with  joy,  she  ran  up-stairs 
with  her  prize,  opened  the  door  at  the 
landing  with  a  huge  iron  key  that  might 
have  served  for  a  prison,  and  hastened 
through  the  lofty  anteroom  to  the  kit- 
chen, to  toss  her  market-basket  on  the 
table  there. 

There  were  doors  opening  in  all  four 
walls  of  this  anteroom.  That  opposite 
the  entrance  led  through  a  second  small 
anteroom  to  the  Signor  Clemente's 
chamber,  which  looked  into  the  piazza. 
Martina  listened  at  this  door,  but  heard 
no  sound.  Twice  she  laid  her  hand  on 
the  latch,  and  twice  withdrew  it.  It 
lacked  an  hour  of  the  count's  usual  time 
of  rising,  and  to  disturb  his  slumbers 
was  a  capital  sin  ;  but  the  letter  was  im- 
portant. 

Suddenly,  while  she  listened,  his  bell 
rang  imperatively, — so  imperatively  that 
Martina  entered  without  waiting  to  take 
his  coffee. 

"  Good-morning,  Sign'  Clemente,"  she 
said  cheerfully.  "  Here's  a  letter  for 
you." 

He  was  sitting  up  in  bed,  and  did 
not  seem  to  see  the  letter  as  she  laid  it 
within  reach  of  his  band. 

"  What  is  this  confounded  noise  in 
the  street  ?"  he  asked  sharply.  "  I 
have  been  waked  an  hour  too  soon." 


The  truth  was  that  he  had  watched 
with  sleepless  eyes  the  pale  dawning  of 
day  as  it  stole  through  his  shutters,  had 
calculated  the  time  before  the  post  would 
be  distributed,  and  had  waited  half  an 
hour,  peeping  into  the  street,  for  Mar- 
tina's appearance  crossing  the  piazza. 

The  gossips  had  not  gone  far  beyond 
him  in  their  idea  of  what  was  fitting, 
for  he  had  written  to  the  Duchess  of 
Cagliostro,  "  If  you  haven't  some  sort 
of  place  where  I  can  hide  myself,  I  may 
as  well  blow  my  brains  out  here  on  the 
day  appointed  for  me  to  leave.  Perhaps 
that  would  be  best.  I  have  a  pistol. 
It  is  the  only  gentlemanly  possession 
left  me.  I  bought  it  with  a  part  of 
the  price  of  our  last  old  majolica  plate, 
having  a  presentiment  that  I  might 
need  it  for  some  such  occasion." 

Here  was  her  reply, — life  or  death. 
Of  course  she  would  do  something  ;  but 
if  she  offered  what  was  disagreeable,  or 
if  she  offered  in  a  disagreeable  manner, 
he  would  not  accept.  It  was  life  or 
death  ;  yet  he  left  the  letter  untouched, 
and  scolded  because  there  was  a  chatter- 
ing of  voices  in  the  street. 

Martina  opened  the  window  and  looked 
out.  That  portion  of  the  street  between 
their  portone  and  the  piazza  was  covered 
as  with  a  many-colored  carpet.  Men, 
women,  and  children,  down  on  their 
knees,  were  picking  up  the  weeds  from 
between  the  stones  and  chattering  like 
magpies. 

"  Oh,  they  are  picking  up  the  weeds 
for  the  centenary,"  said  Martina,  and 
shut  the  window  again.  She  had  passed 
through  that  crowd  without  seeing  it, 
had  picked  her  way  among  them,  had 
nodded  to  them  and  smiled  at  them, 
in  absolute  unconsciousness  of  their 
presence. 

In  fact,  the  municipality,  with  the 
hope  of  a  concourse  o^  forestieri  to  their 
festa^  had  set  all  the  poor  and  unemployed 
to  picking  the  weeds  out  of  the  piazza 
and  the  principal  streets.  These  weeds 
betrayed  their  lifelessness ;  and  it  was 
the  gnawing  ambition  of  official  La  Cala 
to  be  thought  a  prosperous  and  busy 
town. 

Martina  had  given  her  master  time  to 
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open  his  letter,  but,  to  her  astonish- 
ment, he  had  not  touched  it.  It  lay,  as 
if  forgotten,  on  the  counterpane  where 
she  had  placed  it. 

"  You  can  give  me  my  coffee,"  he 
said,  and,  leaning  back  on  the  pillows, 
twined  his  arms  together  above  his 
head  and  languidly  closed  his  eyes. 

Wondering  much,  she  hastened  to 
the  kitchen.  "  He  doesn't  like  to  open 
it  before  me,  for  fear  it  may  contain 
bad  news,"  she  thought.  "  Poor  Sign' 
Clemente  !  I  needn't  hurry  with  the 
coffee.     He  will  read  it  now." 

He  did  not  read  it  then.  He  lay 
perfectly  motionless  as  she  had  left  him, 
and  waited.  He  was  naturally  pale ; 
but  his  face  looked  so  white  now  against 
the  pillows  that  with  his  eyes  closed  he 
seemed  to  be  dead. 

Count  Clemente  Fantini  was  a  hand- 
some man,  tall,  straight,  lithe,  with  a 
face,  a  slender,  pointed 
^,  slender  moustache,   and 


lon^ 
Ion 


rather 
beard,  a 

hair  so  arranged  as  to  seem  more  abun- 
dant than  it  was.  After  his  toilet  is 
made,  that  small  bald  spot  on  the  top  of 
his  head  will  not  be  visible.  Hair  and 
beard  were  of  a  jet-black,  but  the  eyes 
were  green-gray,  and  had  a  way  of  seem- 
ing to  look  at  nothing,  probably  because 
their  owner  knew  that  their  glance  was 
very  piercing.  Altogether,  the  Signor 
Clemente  was  a  very  gentlemanly-look- 
ing man. 

Martina  came  in  with  a  little  brass 
tray  holding  a  service  for  black  coffee. 
Her  master  roused  himself  as  from  a 
half-sleep,  sat  up,  and  yawned.  She 
poured  the  coffee,  stirred  the  sugar  in 
for  him,  and  gave  him  the  cup.  He 
deliberately  drank  its  contents,  and,  as 
he  gave  it  back,  asked  languidly,  "  What 


bought 


this 


morning. 


Mar- 


have   you 
tina  ?" 

"  Artichokes,"  she  replied  shortly. 
"  There's  nothing  else  to  be  had." 

The  gentleman,  sunk  into  his  pillows 
again,  looked  mildly  critical.  "  Arti- 
chokes are  good  for  nothing  but  to  soak 
up  oil,"  he  remarked. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  Martina  said,  "the 
Signora  Paula's  brother-in-law  has  sent 
her  a  boccione  of  oil.     We  shan't  have 


to  buy  any  more  here,^^  with  an  em- 
phasis born  of  her  rising  displeasure. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  her  master  re- 
turned, yawning :  "  dress  them  '  alia 
Judea.'  And  drain  them  well  on  a 
cloth.  And,  Martina,  be  sure  that  you 
use  only  the  blossoms  of  the  penny- 
royal. The  leaves  are  too  strong,  and, 
besides,  they  harden  and  look  black. 
And  now  you  may  give  me  the  hot 
water." 

This  meant  dismissal,  as  the  hot  water 
was  invariably  left  outside  the  chamber 
door,  with  three  light  taps  and  a  sub- 
dued "  Hot  water.  Sign'  Clemente  !" 

Stupefied,  Martina  went  out  of  the 
room  without  a  word ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  was  outside  of  the  door  her  stupor 
burst  into  anger,  as  smoke  into  flame. 
What  did  he  mean  by  ignoring  that 
letter  and  not  letting  her  know  what  it 
contained  ?  She,  who  had  been  the  con- 
fidante of  all  their  miseries,  not  to  know 
if  there  was  hope  for  them  in  this  last 
strait !  Who  but  she  had  sold  the 
kitchen  copper  for  them,  they  pretend- 
ing to  know  nothing  about  it?  Who 
but  she  had  got  a  cousin  in  Rome  to  sell 
their  bed-  and  table-linen,  all  but  enough 
for  decency  ?  Who  else  had  refused  to 
gossip  about  them  and  their  affairs,  and 
studied  out  lies  to  maintain  their  gran- 
deur ?  To  whom  else  did  they  owe  two 
years  of  service  ? 

At  this  point,  with  tears  of  rage 
bursting  from  her  eyes,  Martina  took 
the  kitchen  door  between  her  two  hands 
and  banged  it  with  all  her  strength.  It 
did  not  make  the  unmistakable  crash  she 
had  meant  it  should :  so  she  opened  and 
banged  it  again,  shaking  that  part  of  the 
house  with  the  concussion. 

To  be  sure,  it  did  not  take  much  to 
make  the  house  tremble,  for  it  was 
cracked  in  forty  places  and  sinking  in 
forty  more.  At  the  farther  end,  a  ten 
minutes'  walk  from  their  present  quar- 
ters, in  the  time  of  the  old  countess  the 
whole  corner  next  the  chapel  had  rattled 
down  one  fine  morning,  and  scared  the 
poor  old  priest  who  was  saying  mass 
there  into  a  paralytic  stroke,  from  which 
he  never  recovered.  He  had  thought 
that  it  was  an  earthquake.     She  hoped 
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the  Sign'  Clemente  might  think  this 
an  earthquake.  He  deserved  a  fright 
on  many  accounts.  Had  he  not  said, 
when  he  knew  that  the  municipality  had 
bought  the  place,  that  he  hoped  an 
earthquake  might  bury  them  under  it  ? 
And  had  not  she,  a  pious  woman,  and 
a  child  of  Mary,  sympathized  with  him 
so  deeply  that  she  had  added,  it  would 
serve  them  right?  And  had  she  not 
abused  the  municipality  to  all  her  cro- 
nies, and  declared  that  a  judgment  of 
God  would  fall  upon  them  for  taking 
the  house  of  the  oldest  family  in  town, 
which  ought  to  be  as  sacred  as  church 
property  ?  And  when  the  sacristan  of 
Santa  Lucia  had  said  that  though  cer- 
tainly no  one  had  a  right  to  buy  an  an- 
cestral palace  and  turn  the  family  out, 
yet  it  could  not  be  called  sacrilege,  as 
when  church  property  was  taken,  had 
she  not  flown  at  him  and  declared  that 
it  was  only  the  difference  between  mur- 
der and  manslaughter,  and  altogether 
berated  him  so  that  he  had  been  very 
cold  toward  her  ever  since  ?  And  now 
the  Sign'  Clemente  left  his  letter  un- 
opened till  he  had  drunk  his  coffee,  and 
then  sent  her  for  hot  water !  Oh,  she 
would  give  him  hot  water  ! 

She  took  the  cocorna,  or  boiler,  from 
the  hot  ashes  where  it  stood,  and  pushed 
it  into  the  midst  of  the  blazing  branches, 
turning  the  iron  handle  toward  the 
flame. 

At  this  instant  he  was  reading  that 
letter,  or  he  had  read  it,  and  knew  all 
that  was  to  be  known.  Why  had  she 
not  steamed  it  open  and  read  it  first 
herself?  Nothing  was  easier;  and  she 
knew  how  to  read.  This  was  what  she 
gained  by  giving  him  and  the  Signora 
Paula  the  first  reading  of  their  letters  ! 
And  he  could  tell  her  to  put  pennyroyal 
blossoms  instead  of  leaves  into  the  arti- 
chokes "  alia  Judea"  while  her  heart 
was  in  her  mouth  !  She  had  half  a 
mind  to  put  in  the  bitterest  leaves  she 
could  find,  and  a  bit  of  a  red  pepper 
besides,  and  make  them  not]  only  "  alia 
Judea"  but  "  alia  Gehenna."  The  Sign' 
Clemente  was  as  soft-mouthed  as  a  baby. 
He  couldn't  bear  peppery  dishes,  but 
would  have  liked  to  be  fed  on   sweets 


and  rices.  And  she, — she  wasn't  even 
permitted  to  know  what  was  in  that 
letter ! 

She  caught  the  kitchen  door  once 
more  in  her  nervous  hands,  and  gave  it 
a  bang  that  made  it  shut  and  bound 
open  again.  He  would  know  what  that 
meant  well  enough.  Then,  with  a  coarse 
towel,  she  drew  the  cocorna  from  the 
fire,  and  carried  it  to  his  door,  giving 
three  raps  that  took  the  skin  off  her 
knuckles.  "  Hot  water  !"  she  growled, 
and  tramped  heavily  away  to  hide  her- 
self behind  a  door  and  watch  the  result. 

A  few  minutes  passed,  then  the  bed- 
room door  opened  a  few  inches,  an  arm 
in  a  shirt-sleeve  was  put  outside,  and  the 
hand  grasped  the  handle  of  the  cocorna. 
There  was  a  cry,  a  splash,  and  the  co- 
corna fell,  and  the  hot  water  went  steam- 
ing over  the  brick  floor. 

Martina  stole  softly  away,  softly  shut 
the  kitchen  door,  and  went  down  into 
the  garden  for  her  pennyroyal  blossoms, 
determined  not  to  hear  any  bell  what- 
ever, though  it  should  be  rung  near 
enough  to  tangle  itself  in  her  hair.  She 
felt  better,  and  went  about  complacently 
pinching  and  pulling  out  the  pale  little 
violet-colored  blossoms  into  a  white 
saucer,  wondering  that  no  bell  tried  in 
vain  to  make  itself  heard  by  her.  Had 
the  cocorna-handle  cooled  down  below 
the  blistering-point  in  those  few  minutes 
of  waiting?  or  had  the  Sign'  Clemente 
fainted  with  pain  ?  He  was  as  delicate 
as  a  lady. 

The  handle  had  cooled  so  much  below 
the  blistering-point,  and,  moreover,  had 
been  released  so  quickly,  that  it  left 
only  a  momentary  pain.  The  only  im- 
pression, in  fact,  made  by  the  hot  water 
was  a  mental  one. 

When  the  Signer  Clemente,  peeping 
through  the  shutters,  had  seen  that 
Martina  had  a  letter  in  her  hand, — poor 
Martina  had  held  it  conspicuously  in 
her  hand  in  coming  down  the  street, 
with  a  secret  thought  that  he  might 
peep, — his  first  impulse  had  been  to 
ring  at  once  when  she  should  enter. 
But  as  he  returned  to  bed,  and  lay  lis- 
tening breathlessly  for  the  sound  of  her 
key  in  the  lock,   another  thought  pre- 
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sented  itself  to  his  mind  and  fixed  itself 
there.  He  was  superstitious,  like  all 
persons  who  leave  Fortune  to  do  every- 
thing for  them  instead  of  working  with 
her,  and  he  believed  in  a  thousand  triv- 
ialities which  he  would  not  have  con- 
fessed could  influence  him.  His  thought 
was,  "  If  I  catch  the  letter  in  a  vulgar 
haste  and  read  it  in  the  presence  of  a 
servant,  it  will  be  unlucky.  If  I  take 
my  coffee  as  usual,  dress  myself  as  if  for 
a  visit,  and  open  it  when  I  am  alone,  it 
will  bring  me  good  fortune." 

He  had  acted  upon  the  thought.  The 
only  deviation  from  his  usual  habits 
had  been  that  he  used  cold  water,  since 
the  hot  was  long  in  coming.  But  when 
he  heard  Martina's  loud  summons,  he 
thought,  "  Hot  water  signifies  trouble. 
I  will  not  have  it  standing  at  my  door. 
I  will  pour  it  into  the  street." 

We  have  seen  that  it  remained  at  his 
door  in  spite  of  him.  He  examined  his 
hand,  swore  a  little,  and  finished  dress- 
ing. Then,  taking  the  letter  at  last,  he 
gave  a  glance  at  his  reflection  in  the 
long  mirror,  to  see  if  Fortune  would  be 
likely  to  find  him  agreeable.  His  con- 
clusion was  that  if  she  did  not  she  would 
be  very  hard  to  please.  And  he  was, 
indeed,  a  very  elegant-looking  gentleman, 
at  the  agreeable  age  of  forty. 

"  But  I  need  a  flower  in  my  button- 
hole," he  said. 

The  thought  was  an  inspiration.  He 
would  read  his  letter  in  the  garden,  with 
sunshine,  roses,  and  spring  about  him. 
He  would  thus  escape  the  spilt  hot  water 
at  his  door. 

As  he  went  down  into  the  garden, 
Martina  melted  away  from  before  him, 
entering  by  one  door  as  he  came  out  by 
another.  She  pretended  not  to  see  him, 
and  he  pretended  not  to  see  her.  He 
went  to  seat  himself  beside  an  old  trellis 
covered  with  roses  and  myrtle.  The 
myrtle  was  full  of  tender,  light-green 
shoots,  set  on  the  ends  of  its  dark  win- 
ter sprays,  the  roses  clustered  in  a  superb 
abundance  of  garnet-hued  blossoms,  and 
the  morning  sun  shone  through  both, 
giving  them  the  splendid  color  of  jewels. 

The  Signor  Clemente  drew  a  sharp 
breath,  compressed  his  lips,  and  broke 


open  the  letter.  The  outer  envelope  was 
closed  with  gum,  but  there  was  an  inner 
one  sealed  with  wax. 

The  sheet  was  open  in  his  hand,  and 
no  sign  or  warning  forbade  his  reading 
it,  yet  he  dropped  the  hand  that  held  it 
on  his  knee,  and  looked  about  him,  at 
the  walls,  the  flowers  and  weeds,  and  up 
into  the  air.  He  felt  a  certain  indiffer- 
ence to  the  letter  all  at  once,  or  a  dis- 
gust with  it,  or  with  the  importance  it 
had  in  his  life.  That  life  rose  before 
him  now,  with  its  brief  sunshine  and 
long  bitterness :  the  school  and  univer- 
sity days  in  Rome,  when  his  family 
had  been  able  to  educate  him  and  give 
him  society ;  the  return  to  La  Cala ;  the 
short  occasional  visits  to  Rome,  growing 
shorter  and  fewer  with  lessened  means, 
till  they  ceased  altogether  ;  the  tempting 
heiresses  who  had  failed  him  ;  the  melt- 
ing away  of  his  bare  inheritance.  He 
remembered  the  old  arras  he  had  sold  to 
a  cunning  Frenchman — damn  him ! — for 
one-twentieth  part  of  their  value,  not 
knowing  that  the  faded  old  gods  and 
goddesses  were  from  a  precious  loom. 
He  had  gone  to  bed  with  a  fever  when 
he  learned  how  much  money  he  might 
have  had  for  those  tapestries  and  how  he 
had  sacrificed  them.  He  had  also  sacri- 
ficed the  fine  carved  chairs  and  alabaster- 
topped  table  of  the  anteroom  only  two 
years  before  for  a  debt ;  and  the  crimson 
brocade  hangings  had  gone  the  same 
way.  All  the  pictures  but  a  few  old 
family  portraits  were  gone ;  there  were 
only  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  left  for 
six  persons ;  the  old  porcelain  adorned 
the  walls  and  tables  of  American,  Ger- 
man, and  Swiss  houses;  the  chandeliers 
lighted  drawing-rooms  which  he  never 
entered ;  the  satin  bed-spreads  covered 
sleepers  whom  he  knew  not.  There 
was  nothing  of  any  value  left  in  the 
house,  and  the  house  itself  was  gone 
from  him.  He  had  eaten,  drunk,  worn, 
smoked,  and  lounged  it  all  away.  Not 
that  he  had  been  extravagant,  even  for 
a  poor  nobleman.  It  was  merely  that 
there  had  been  no  income,  and,  of  course, 
a  constant  expenditure.  What  a  life 
it  was ! — grind,  grind,  with  luxurious 
tastes,  a  haughty  spirit,   and  an  ever- 
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present  consciousness  that  he  was  sinking 
lower  every  day  without  being  able  to 
help  himself!  Nothing  had  offered  that 
his  pride  would  allow  him  to  accept, 
and  he  could  not  seek  employment  like  a 
nobody,  he  assured  himself.  If  Laura 
did  not  help  him,  there  was  nothing  but 
the  pistol. 

He  had,  however,  become  so  sure  that 
she  would  help  him  that  when  finally  he 
read  her  letter  he  seemed  to  be  reading 
it  a  second  time. 

"  Dear  Cousin  Clemente,"  she  wrote, 
"you  must  of  course  leave  La  Cala  if 
you  leave  the  palace.  It  would  never 
do  for  you  to  remain  in  your  native 
place  in  a  lower  position  than  that  you 
were  born  to.  I  will  study  what  can  be 
done  for  you  in  the  way  of  matrimony 
and  a  career,  and  I  have  already  a  very 
respectable  apartment  in  my  mind  for 
you.  At  present  it  is  occupied,  but  I 
shall  see  to  that.  It  is  our  own  property, 
an  apartment  in  the  old  castle  here,  de- 
lightfully situated,  and,  they  tell  me, 
very  comfortable,  having  been  modern- 
ized. Marcantonio  extorted  from  the 
duke  a  promise  of  a  perpetual  free  lease 
of  it  for  a  protegee  of  his,  but  her  cir- 
cumstances have  changed  so  much  since 
the  agreement  was  made  that  it  is  no 
longer  proper  for  her  to  remain  there. 
You  say  that  you  Tnust  leave  the  palace 
in  two  months.  It  would  therefore  be 
dignified  for  you  to  leave  in  seven  weeks. 
The  tenant  of  the  castle  will  be  back  in 
a  month,  being  now  on  a  journey.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  get  rid  of  her  so  soon 
as  a  fortnight ;  but  you  and  Paula  can 
come  and  make  me  a  visit.  Or  couldn't 
Paula  visit  some  of  her  husband's  rela- 
tives till  the  place  is  ready  for  her  ?  I 
fancy  she  might  find  the  question  of 
toilet  embarrassing  here.  I  like  to  dress 
a  good  deal,  and  to  have  my  visitors 
comme  il  faut.  You  are  always  that, 
Clemente  mio.  I  shall  be  quite  proud 
of  you  as  an  escort.  My  legal  escort  is 
absent,  in  Turin,  or  Venice,  or  some 
other  place.  He  is  a  great  deal  absent. 
Apparently,  to  move  about  from  place  to 
place,  and  live  as  if  he  were  in  camp,  is 
a  second  nature  with  him.  I  am  half 
sorry  I  did  not  let  him  stay  in  the  army. 

Vol.  VIH.  N.  3.— 10 


I  should  then,  at  least,  know  where  he 
was." 

The  duchess  was  not  too  dignified  to 
criticise  her  husband  to  almost  any  one. 

"  Don't  talk  or  write  any  more  about 
shooting  yourself,  therefore,"  she  con- 
cluded. "  And  please  give  the  lire  one 
hundred,  which  I  enclose,  to  Paula  for 
some  little  present  from  me." 

This  bank-note  Signor  Clemente  had, 
on  opening  the  letter,  carefully  folded 
very  small  and  put  into  his  vest-pocket, 
and  there  it  remained.  He  understood 
perfectly  that  it  was  for  himself,  and 
that  though  he  should  write  back  to 
Cousin  Laura  that  Paula  was  "  so  much 
obliged,"  etc.,  the  two  ladies  would  never 
speak  together  of  the  matter. 

It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  pleasanter 
letter  than  he  had  expected,  for  it  passed 
lightly  over  the  painful  part  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  gave  him  an  enchanting  pros- 
pect of  driving  and  walking  about  with 
a  duchess  who  would  be  proud  of  him  as 
an  escort.  As  he  sat  and  dreamed  over 
the  pictures  her  suggestions  called  up, 
the  town  of  La  Cala  dwindled  in  his 
eyes,  and  all  it  contained  became  worth- 
less. He  glanced  up  along  the  back  of 
the  palace.  It  was  rough  and  full  of 
cracks  and  patches.  The  garden  was 
uncultivated,  the  courts  damp  and  dark. 
There  was  no  society  in  the  town,  no 
theatre,  no  gayety  of  any  kind,  and 
there  never  would  be.  He  was  tired 
of  it  all.  He  had  not  known  it  before, 
but  it  was  intolerable  to  him,  and  seven 
weeks  longer  were  scarcely  to  be  en- 
dured. He  would  have  liked  to  go 
away  that  very  day.  He  was  sick  of 
old  dingy  things,  and  disgusted  with 
antiquity.  How  delightful  to  know  that 
the  apartment  in  Sassovivo  had  been 
modernized  !  His  ideal  of  an  apartment 
was  a  cluster  of  snug  little  rooms,  just 
enough  to  use,  carpeted  and  cushioned 
everywhere,  with  cretonne  hangings,  and 
birds  and  butterflies  on  the  ceilin<2:s. 

He  sighed  with  longing  for  such  a 
place. 

The  voice  of  Martina  singing  loudly 
and  defiantly  from  the  kitchen  aroused 
him  from  his  revery.  Slighted,  grieved, 
and  furious,  her  tholights  had  spurned 
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the  present,  and  gone  back  to  a  lover  of 
her  youth  and  to  a  song  he  had  sung 
her  more  than  once  in  their  patois.  She 
poured  it  out  now,  between  anger  and 
tears,  as  a  tribute  to  herself: 

Piii  prestu  per  I'inzu  jirra  lu  fiume, 
La  fiamma  de  lu  focu  perignone, 
Prima  lu  cami  mia  n'  fara  piu  fume, 
E  nu  rubbera  piii  'n  gran  latrone, 
Prima  lu  sole  nun  fara  piu  lume, 
E  nun  aero  sete  lu  solleone, 
Prima  pijiaro  pesce  su  lu  pratu, 
Ch'io  nun  te  orro  be,  finche  arro  fiatu. 

She  stopped  with  the  words  in  her 
mouth ;  for  her  master,  looking  a  good 
deal  more  like  a  prince  than  most  princes 


do,  had  stopped  at  the  kitchen  door  on 
his  way  in  from  the  garden.  He  was 
smiling,  and  a  smile  from  him  seemed 
a  royal  grace.  "  It's  all  right,  Tina," 
he  said. 

"What's  all  right.  Sign'  Clemente?" 
she  asked,  trying  to  look  stupid  and  to 
resist. 

"  About  Sassovivo,  you  know,"  he 
replied,  and,  waving  his  fingers  at  her, 
passed  on  to  his  room,  leaving  her  to 
regain  her  good  nature  by  herself.  He 
never  coaxed  a  sulky  woman. 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker. 

[to  be  continued,] 
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MANY  years  ago  (I  forget  the  pre- 
cise date),  when  in  my  "  teens" 
I  was  principal  tragedian  in  Bath  and 
Bristol,  Mr.  E.  T.  Smith  offered  me 
an  engagement  to  make  my  debut  in 
London,  in  a  piece  written  by  Charles 
Reade,  called  "  Grold."  At  that  time  I 
was  successful  beyond  my  deserts  ;  noth- 
ing less  than  Hamlet  would  have  suited 
my  modest  aspirations ;  and  the  offer 
was  declined,  I  fear,  with  more  curtness 
than  courtesy.  "  Gold"  was  subse- 
quently acted  at  Drury  Lane  for  five  or 
six  weeks,  and,  it  was  alleged,  enabled 
Mr.  Smith  to  clear  upward  of  eighteen 
hundred  pounds.  The  author's  hono- 
rarium amounted  to  twenty  pounds  a 
week  and  the  use  of  a  private  box. 
Even  that  sum  the  manager  thought 
too  much,  and  after  the  thirtieth  night 
he  proposed  to  reduce  it  to  twelve 
pounds  a  week.  Mr.  Reade  declined  to 
assent  to  this  proposal,  and  he  withdrew 
the  piece  altogether.  From  that  day  to 
this,  "  Gold"  has  never  been  acted  in 
town,  and  it  was  never  acted  in  the 
country  except  at  two  theatres,  in  both 
of  which  it  was  a  dead  failure ;  yet  this 
unfortunate  play,  which  had  disappeared 
altogether  from  the  living  drama,  and 
which,  in  my  boyish  arrogance,  I  had 


disdained  to  act  in,  was  not  only  des- 
tined to  become  the  medium  of  my  ac- 
quaintance with  my  dearest  friend,  but 
also  to  become  a  landmark  in  the  history 
of  dramatic  literature. 

Everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Reade  was 
a  fellow  of  Magdalen  College  and  took 
his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  Oxford ; 
yet  he  has  often  assured  me  that  his 
original  bent  was  toward  the  drama,  and 
the  drama  alone.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  after  attaining  his  fellowship  and 
being  called  to  the  bar,  he  oscillated 
betwixt  Oxford,  London,  Edinburgh, 
and  Paris,  and  once,  in  conjunction 
with  his  friend,  young  Morris,  son  of 
the  Haymarket  manager,  he  made  a  pe- 
destrian tour  half  over  Europe.  Dur- 
ing this  period  he  wrote  for  the  maga- 
zines much,  studied  more,  and  acquired 
his  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  French 
theatre,  although  he  frankly  admitted 
that,  much  as  he  desired  to  do  so,  he 
never  could  emancipate  himself  entirely 
from  the  "  fetters"  of  that  which  he  usu- 
ally designated  "  our  cumbrous,  sprawl- 
ing, Anglo-Saxon  drama." 

He  had  fondly  hoped  that  the  pro- 
duction of  "  Gold"  at  Drury  Lane  would 
open  all  the  theatres  to  him ;  but  to  the 
end  of  his  life  he  alleged  that  he  was 
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perpetually  baffled  by  the  caprice  and 
stupidity  of  the  public  and  the  perver- 
sity and  obtuseness  of  the  managers. 
Barely  twelve  months  ago,  he  told  me 
that  he  had  made  an  appointment  only 
a  short  time  previous  to  read  a  play  of 
his  in  a  certain  fashionable  theatre.  He 
was  kept  waiting  for  more  than  an  hour, 
and  the  manager  did  not  deign  to  put 
in  an  appearance,  nor  did  he  afterward 
condescend  to  explain  or  apologize  for 
this  impertinence.  Still  more  recently, 
Mr.  Reade  wrote  to  the  management  of 
another  fashionable  theatre,  offering  to 
send  a  printed  copy  of  a  new  comedy 
for  approval,  and  he  never  even  received 
an  answer  to  his  proposal. 

At  the  commencement  of  his  career 
the  Haymarket  was  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Mr.  Morris.  Mrs.  Seymour,  a 
charming  and  accomplished  actress,  then 
in  the  very  flower  of  her  beauty,  was 
one  of  the  principal  attractions  of  the 
company,  and  Mr.  Reade  was  as  much 
impressed  by  her  ability  as  by  her 
personal  charms.  He  frequented  the 
theatre  nightly,  studied  the  actress's 
method,  and  composed  a  comedy  of 
which  he  intended  her  to  be  the  hero- 
ine. Obtaining  an  introduction  from  his 
friend  young  Morris,  he  carried  his  play 
under  his  arm,  and  presented  himself  in 
Jermyn  Street,  where  he  found  the 
pretty  actress  at  tea,  or,  to  be  more  pre- 
cise, at  the  actors'  popular  "  tea-dinner," 
with  her  husband  and  Captain  Curling, 
who  divided  the  expenses  of  the  house- 
hold with  the  Seymours.  Mr.  Reade 
impressed  the  little  family  party  so  favor- 
ably that  they  invited  him  to  join  them. 
During  his  first  visit  he  was  shy,  ner- 
vous, and  embarrassed.  A  few  days 
later,  on  returning  from  the  theatre, 
Mrs.  Seymour  found  that  the  servant, 
after  having  helped  herself  to  her  mis- 
tress's wardrobe,  had  taken  her  depart- 
ure without  preparing  the  dinner- tea. 
At  the  very  moment  when  lleade  called 
to  pay  his  second  visit,  the  fair  Laura 
was  vainly  endeavoring  to  light  a  fire  to 
set  the  kettle  boiling,  and  the  young 
author  volunteered  to  assist  her.  This 
incident  he  afterward  utilized  and  elabo- 
rately developed  in  the  highly  humorous 


dramatic  situation  between  Charles  and 
Nell  Gwynne,  in  the  last  act  of  "  The 
King's  Rival." 

The  Seymours  did  not  think  much 
of  the  comedy,  but  they  thought  very 
highly  of  the  author,  and,  finding  that 
he  occupied  very  expensive  apartments, 
invited  him,  with  a  view  to  economizing 
his  resources,  to  join  their  modest  me- 
nage as  a  member  of  the  family  upon  the 
same  footing  as  Captain  Curling.  Hence 
commenced  an  intimacy  which  termi- 
nated only  with  the  death  of  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour long  subsequently  to  the  decease 
of  her  husband  and  his  Pylades,  Curling. 

Mrs.  Seymour's  goodness  of  heart 
was  only  equalled  by  her  generosity, 
but  both  were  held  firmly  under  control 
by  her  native  shrewdness.  Differing 
in  many  respects,  Mr.  Reade  and  she 
agreed  upon  one  point, — they  would 
fight  for  farthings  on  a  matter  of  right, 
though  they  would  give  away  pounds 
when  appealed  to  in  the  nobler  spirit. 
At  all  times  they  had  a  number  of  pen- 
sioners, absolutely  supported  by  their 
generosity ;  and  their  hospitality  was 
unbounded.  No  friend  ever  needed  a 
formal  invitation ;  there  was  always  a 
knife  and  fork  and  a  cordial  welcome 
waiting  at  that  hospitable  board. 

It  was  in  the  year  1851  that  Mr. 
Reade,  then  thirty-eight  or  thirty-nine 
years  of  age,  made  his  first  dramatic  ex- 
periment.''' It  was  an  adaptation  of 
a  comedy  by  Scribe  and  Legouve,  angli- 
cized under  the  name  of  "  The  Ladies' 
Battle,"  and  chiefly  remembered  for 
Mrs.  Stirling's  admirable  impersonation 
of  the  Comtesse  Dautreval.  After  this 
came  "  Gold,"  with  the  result  already 
stated.  His  next  composition  was  a 
drama  founded  upon  certain  romantic 
incidents  connected  with  his  own  his- 
tory which  occurred  during  his  sojourn 
in  Scotland.  This  play  he  sent  to  the 
late  Tom  Taylor,  then  a  rising  and  pop- 
ular dramatist,  supposed  to  possess  con- 
siderable influence  with  the  managers  of 

*  Since  the  above  was  written,  I  have  .seen  a 
copy  of  a  yet  earlier  dramatic  eflort,  an  luhipta- 
tion  of  Smollett's  *'  Perej^rine  I'ickle."  It  was 
published  at  Oxford.  On  the  title-page  is  writ- 
ten, in  the  author's  own  hand,  this  ominous  in- 
scription :     "  Bosh  !  Bosh  ! !  Bosh  ! ! !    C.  11." 
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the  day.  Mr.  Taylor  himself  informed 
me  that  he  read  the  drama  through  one 
night,  while  swinging  in  his  hammock 
at  his  chambers  in  the  Temple.  He 
was  struck  with  the  power  and  vigor  of 
the  diction  and  the  exciting  nature  of 
the  incidents,  but  thought  the  plot  quite 
unsuitable  for  dramatic  action.  Under 
this  impression  he  got  up  in  the  "  wee 
small  hours  ayont  the  twelve,"  and  wrote 
to  Reade,  urging  him  to  convert  the 
drama  into  a  story,  suggesting  a  particu- 
lar mode  of  treatment,  and  concluding 
the  letter  with  the  famous  quotation, 
"'Yea,  by — !'  said  my  Uncle  Toby, 
'  it  shall  not  die  !'  "  Adopting  Taylor's 
suggestion,  Reade  ultimately  converted 
the  drama  into  the  delightful  story  of 
"  Christie  Johnstone."  He,  however, 
alleged  to  me,  no  later  than  last  Septem- 
ber, that  he  still  felt  that  his  first  idea 
was  the  correct  one,  and  in  corrobora- 
tion of  the  opinion  he  quoted  the  fact 
that  "  Christie  Johnstone"  had  been 
adapted  and  acted  in  America,  with  re- 
markable success,  thousands  of  times. 

Previous  to  the  production  of  this 
work  in  narrative  form,  he  wrote  "  Peg 
WoflSngton."  Taylor  thought  the  sub- 
ject admirably  adapted  for  dramatic 
treatment,  and  he  proposed  to  Reade 
that  they  should  collaborate  in  the 
transmogrification  of  the  story  into  the 
comedy  of  "  Masks  and  Faces,"  which 
was  produced  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  in  which  Mrs.  Stirling  and  Ben 
Webster  distinguished  themselves  so 
highly  as  the  large-hearted  Peg  and  the 
poor  starving  author  Triplet.  Although 
this  work  brought  great  credit,  it 
brought  little  coin  to  the  authors,  who, 
under  happier  auspices,  repurchased  their 
rights,  and  were  ultimately  enabled  to 
realize  a  considerable  sum  from  royalties 
accruing  from  the  performance  of  the 
play  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  the  Hay- 
market,  and  elsewhere.  "  Christie 
Johnstone"  immediately  followed  the 
publication  of  "  Peg  Woffington,"  and 
Charles  Reade  made  his  first  mark  as  a 
novelist. 

In  her  youth  Mrs.  Seymour  had  en- 
joyed the  advantage  of  being  on  terms 
of   friendly  intimacy  with  all  the  dis- 


tinguished actors  of  her  time,  including 
Macready  and  Charles  Kean.  Many  a 
time  and  oft,  when  people  used  to  com- 
plain of  Macready's  temper,  have  I 
heard  her  exclaim,  "  Ah,  you  didn't 
know  him  !  He  was  a  darling,  and  the 
truest,  noblest  gentleman  in  the  world  !" 
Charles  Kean,  she  also  declared,  was  a 
most  lovable,  charming  fellow  (and  so 
he  was).  She  told  me  once,  with  per- 
fect naivete^  that  when  he  was  engaged 
at  Drury  Lane,  under  Bunn's  manage- 
ment, at  Charles's  request  she  devoted 
the  whole  morning  preceding  his  dehut 
to  preparing  laurel  wreaths,  garlands 
of  flowers,  etc.,  in  anticipation  of  the 
coming  triumph.  Kean  came,  and  took 
some  away  for  his  friends  :  the  remain- 
der Mrs.  Seymour  disposed  of  among 
her  friends,  but  "  they  were  all  right  at 
night."  These  little  expedients  to  pep- 
per up  popularity  were,  it  seems,  in  vogue 
before  the  days  of  Patti  and  Nilsson, 
Rossi,  Salvini,  and  many  others  on  our 
own  stage.  Owing  to  Mrs.  Seymour's 
influence  with  Kean,  Reade  and  Tay- 
lor's now  almost-forgotten  play  of  "  The 
First  Printer"  was  produced,  with  ques- 
tionable success,  at  the  Princess's.  This 
was  soon  followed  by  "  The  Courier  of 
Lyons,"  in  one  respect  a  truly  remark- 
able piece  of  stage-craft.  Most  of 
Reade's  dramas  are  distinguished  by 
prolixity  and  redundancy  ;  but  here,  in 
adapting  another  man's  work,  he  pro- 
duced a  masterpiece  of  construction. 
Except  Palgrave  Simpson's  adaptation 
of  Edmund  Yates's  novel  "  Black 
Sheep,"  which  is  a  model  of  dramati- 
zation, there  is  nothing  on  the  modern 
stage  which,  for  terseness,  simplicity, 
and  strength,  can  compare  with  Charles 
Reade's  arrangement  of  the  third  and 
fourth  acts  of  "  The  Courier  of  Lyons." 
This  is  a  mere  expression  of  individual 
opinion,  but  it  may  at  least  be  accepted 
as  an  impartial  one,  since  I  myself  had 
previously  adapted  the  play,  and  had 
acted  it  repeatedly,  but  upon  seeing 
Reade's  version  I  put  my  own  into 
the  fire.  Excellent  as  his  manipulation 
of  the  work  was,  "  The  Courier  of 
Lyons"  did  not  at  that  time  do  much  to 
advance  Mr.  Reade's  reputation.     Find- 
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ing  the  majority  of  theatres  closed 
against  him,  and  determined  not  to  be 
kept  out,  he,  in  conjunction  with  Mrs. 
Seymour,  went  into  management  at  the 
St.  James's  on  his  own  account,  where 
he  commenced  his  campaign  with  "The 
King's  Rival,"  a  strong  but  clumsy  play, 
remembered  principally  for  being  the 
medium  of  introducing  Mr.  Toole  to  a 
London  audience,  and  for  Mrs.  Seymour's 
inimitable  performance  of  Nell  Gwynne. 

This  season,  I  fear,  involved  a  serious 
loss,  to  retrieve  which  a  tour  in  the 
provinces  was  projected  and  carried  out, 
with  anything  but  successful  financial 
results.  On  returning  to  London,  Mr. 
Reade  collaborated  with  Mr.  Tom  Tay- 
lor in  the  composition  of  "  Two  Loves 
and  a  Life," — a  noble  play,  but  never 
attractive  to  the  extent  of  its  merits, 
either  in  town  or  country.  As  literary 
work,  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  drama  of  the  same 
class  in  this  century.  There  is  nothing 
more  touching  or  more  beautiful  in  the 
whole  range  of  dramatic  literature  than 
the  story  of  Juanita  in  the  second  act ; 
yet,  such  is  the  perversity  of  public 
taste,  this  play  was  only  acted  in  one  or 
two  important  country  theatres,  and  has 
never  been  revived  in  London  since  its 
first  productioa  at  the  Adelphi.  T  had 
such  faith  in  it  that  during  the  first 
year  I  went  into  management  I  ex- 
pended three  or  four  hundred  pounds 
upon  its  production,  with  most  direful 
results.  The  manager,  as  well  as  the 
author,  is  unfortunate  who  is  "  before 
his  time." 

It  was  at  this  crisis  in  Mr.  Reade's 
career  that  the  sound,  practical  common 
sense  of  Mrs.  Seymour  came  to  the  res- 
cue, and  she  incessantly  urged  him  to 
quit  the  precarious  pursuit  of  the  drama, 
in  which  he  was  so  often  defeated,  and 
to  devote  his  great  powers  and  his  un- 
divided attention  to  narrative  literature. 
He  was  now  forty  years  of  age,  and  as 
yet  had  done  nothing  to  satisfy  his  am- 
bition ;  but  he  knew  his  own  strength, 
and  felt  convinced  that  everything,  the 
world  itself,  comes  round  to  him  who 
knows  how  to  wait  and  who  lives  long 
enough.     It  was  at  this  time  he  said   to 


his  brother  Compton,  "  I  am  like  Gold- 
smith and  others  :  I  shall  blossom  late." 
And  he  kept  his  word. 

Four  years  later,  he  awoke  one  morn- 
ing to  find  himself  famous.  "  It  is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  had  been  pub- 
lished, and  at  one  bound  he  had  leaped 
into  the  foremost  rank  of  living  authors. 
Then  followed  in  regular  succession  all 
the  works  which  constitute  the  claim  of 
Charles  Reade  to  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  greatest  writers  of  fiction  of  this 
century. 

Up  to  forty-three  years  of  age  his 
life  had  appeared  almost  a  wasted  one. 
Before  he  had  reached  fifty  he  had  ac- 
quired fame  and  fortune.  Yet  amidst 
his  continually-increasing  successes  as 
a  novelist  he  perpetually  hungered  for 
the  glamour  of  the  foot-lights  and  the 
applause  of  the  audience,  and  was  never 
happy  out  of  the  theatre.  With  this 
feeling  ever  dominant,  circumstances 
now  occurred  which  were  peculiarly 
aggravating.  "It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend"  caught  the  public  eye  and 
heart,  rushed  through  several  editions, 
and  became  the  rage  of  the  hour.  Its 
great  and  continually-increasing  popu- 
larity attracted  the  attention  of  the 
minor  theatre  dramatists.  Various  un- 
authorized dramatizations  of  the  novel 
were  produced  in  town  and  country, 
which  crowded  the  theatres  nightly  and 
replenished  the  managerial  coffers,  while 
not  a  cent  ever  found  its  way  to  the 
pocket  of  the  original  author.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  to  a  less  irascible  man 
this  would  have  been  annoying  enough, 
but  it  incensed  Charles  Reade  almost  to 
madness.  He  had  given  his  best  work 
to  the  theatre,  had  been  repeatedly 
baffled,  defeated,  had  lost  time  and 
money, — and  yet,  on  the  very  first  oc- 
casion when  he  had  "  struck  oil,"  a 
horde  of  pirates  and  plunderers  rushed 
in  to  rob  him  with  impunity,  and  made 
heaps  of  money  by  the  nefarious  trans- 
action. Justly  angered  at  this  anoma- 
lous state  of  affairs,  he  commenced  the 
prolonged  litigation  which  ultimately 
settled  the  question  of  dramatic  copy- 
right as  it  now  stands.  The  judges 
decided,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
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author  had  no  exclusive  right  to  the 
dramatization  of  his  own  novel.  Often 
baffled,  but  never  beaten,  Mr.  Reade  re- 
turned again  and  again  to  the  charge. 
At  last  it  occurred  to  him  that  "It  is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  was  (except 
the  prison  episode)  founded  upon  his 
own  dead  and  buried  drama  of  "  Gold." 
Now,  the  law  which  permitted  the  pi- 
rates to  steal  his  novel  surely  would  not 
allow  them  to  pilfer  his  play.  Acting 
on  this  happy  inspiration,  he  changed 
his  front,  and  based  his  claim  for  com- 
pensation on  the  infringement  of  his 
rights  in  the  drama  of  "  Gold."  The 
result  was  that  he  gained  a  signal  tri- 
umph, and  the  final  verdict  laid  down 
the  law,  "  that  if  an  author  will  take  the 
trouble  to  dramatize,  however  crudely, 
his  novel,  prior  to  its  publication,  his 
rights  are  absolute." 

At  this  period  I  read  the  book, — for- 
tunately, I  had  not  seen  any  of  the  spu- 
rious plays  on  the  subject, — and  I  was 
immediately  struck  with  the  dramatic 
capabilities  of  the  story.  Without  de- 
lay, I  ran  up  to  town,  presented  myself 
at  Bolton  Row,  May  Fair,  and  intro- 
duced myself  to  Mr.  Reade.  Thus, 
after  all  these  years,  the  obsolete  drama 
of  "  Gold,"  at  which  I  had  turned  up 
my  nose  in  my  youth,  at  my  maturity 
brought  me  into  immediate  communica- 
tion with  the  author  of  "  It  is  Never  Too 
Late  to  Mend,"  and  led  to  an  intimacy 
of  twenty  years'  duration. 

On  arriving  at  Bolton  Row,  I  was 
shown  into  a  large  room  littered  with 
books,  manuscripts,  and  newspapers  of 
every  description,  from  the  "  Times" 
and  the  "New  York  Herald"  down 
to  the  "  Police  News."  Before  me 
stood  a  stately  and  imposing  man  of 
fifty  or  fifty-one,  over  six  feet  high, 
with  a  massive  chest,  herculean  limbs, 
and  a  bearded  leonine  face,  showing 
traces  of  a  manly  beauty  which 
ripened  into  majesty  as  he  grew 
older.  He  had  large  brown  eyes 
which  could  at  times  become  exceed- 
ingly fierce,  a  fine  head,  quite  bald  on 
the  top,  but  covered  at  the  sides  with 
soft  brown  hair,  a  head  strangely  dis- 
proportioned  to  the  bulk  of  the  body ; 


in  fact,  I  never  could  understand  how  so 
large  a  brain  could  be  confined  in  so 
small  a  skull.  On  the  desk  before  him 
lay  a  huge  sheet  of  drab  paper,  on  which 
he  had  been  writing :  it  was  about  the 
size  of  two  sheets  of  ordinary  foolscap  ; 
in  his  hand,  one  of  Gillott's  double- 
barrelled  pens.  (Before  I  left  the  room, 
he  told  me  he  sent  Gillott  his  books, 
and  Gillott  sent  him  his  pens.) 

His  voice,  though  very  pleasant,  was 
very  penetrating.  He  was  rather  deaf, 
but  I  don't  think  quite  so  deaf  as  he 
pretended  to  be.  This  deafness  gave 
him  an  advantage  in  conversation  :  it 
afi"orded  him  time  to  take  stock  of  the 
situation,  and  either  to  seek  refuge  in 
silence  or  to  request  his  interlocutor  to 
propound  his  proposal  afresh.  At  first 
he  was  very  cold,  but  at  last,  carried 
away  by  the  ardor  of  my  admiration  for 
his  work,  he  thawed,  and  in  half  an 
hour  he  was  eager,  excited,  delighted, 
and  delightful. 

When  I  said  that  I  wanted  to  drama- 
tize his  book,  he  told  me  he  had  drama- 
tized it  already ;  that  he  had  sent  printed 
copies  to  every  manager  in  London,  and 
they  had  not  had  the  decency  even  to 
acknowledge  his  letters  on  the  subject. 
He  had  lost  all  hope  and  heart  about  it, 
he  said,  but  if  I  liked  I  might  take  the 
play  and  read  it  and  form  my  own 
opinion  as  to  its  chances  of  success. 
I  read  it  that  night,  and  breakfasted 
with  him  the  next  morning,  when  we 
arranged  to  produce  it  forthwith  at  my 
theatre  in  Leeds. 

Mr.  Reade's  frank  egoism  is  so  well 
known,  and  he  was  so  naive  and  manly 
about  it,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
chronicling  my  first  impressions  of  it. 
After  breakfast,  he  asked  me  to  read 
him  George  Fielding's  farewell  to  the 
farm.  There  was  a  lady  present,  and 
the  tears  rose  in  her  eyes  at  the  touch- 
ing lines  about  "  church-bells  and  home." 
Seeing  this,  Reade  rose,  and  paced  the 
room  in  violent  agitation,  muttering  to 
himself,  "  Beautiful — beautiful! — music 
— music! — isn't  it?"  He  then  turned 
to  me  abruptly,  and  desired  me  to 
give  Tom  Robinson's  curse  in  the  prison- 
scene.     I  did,  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
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When  I  had  done,  he  became  quite  wild 
with  excitement,  and  exclaimed,  "  Sub- 
lime !  sublime  !  My  only  fear  is,  if  you 
let  him  have  it  like  that  they'll  be  sorry 
for  that  beast  of  a  Hawes.  Now,  seri- 
ously, on  your  honor,  sir,  do  you  think 
that  Lear's  curse  is  '■  in  it'  with  this?" 

When  we  laughed  at  his  almost  boy- 
ish exuberance,  he  was  not  at  all  ofiend- 
ed,  but  laughed  heartily  as  he  said, — 

"  No,  no,  it  isn't  exactly  that ;  but 
I  can't  help  kicking  when  those  d — d 
asses,  the  critics,  try  to  hang  dead  men's 
bones  round  living  men's  necks  !" 

That  night  there  was  a  cosey  little 
dinner-party  improvised  in  Bolton  Row 
in  honor  of  "  the  young  man  from  the 
country"  who  had  had  the  temerity  "  to 
beard  the  lion  in  his  den," — so  Reade 
always  described  the  process  of  my  in- 
troducing myself  to  him.  The  only 
persons  present  besides  myself  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Dion  Boucicault,  Dr.  Dickson, 
Mr.  Reade,  and  Mrs.  Seymour.  This 
charming  woman  had  long  passed  her 
premiere  jeunesse  when  I  became  ac- 
quainted with  her.  She  was  still  beau- 
tiful, but  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth 
she  must  have  been  supremely  lovely  ; 
and  Mr.  Reade  always  maintained  that 
at  her  zenith  she  was  the  most  delight- 
ful and  ebullient  comedy  actress  he  had 
ever  seen.  And  I  can  well  believe  it. 
The  first  time  I  ever  saw  her  was  on  the 
stage  of  my  own  theatre,  at  Sheffield, 
with  the  Haymarket  company.  On  that 
occasion  she  acted  Mrs.  Charles  Torrens 
in  the  comedy  of  "  The  Serious  Family." 
I  can  see  her  now  as  she  appeared  then, 
just  in  the  full,  ripe  prime  of  woman- 
hood,— a  trifle  below  the  middle  height, 
a  fair  complexion,  oval  face,  frank,  open 
brow,  large,  bright  hazel  eyes  with  long, 
dark  lashes,  a  profusion  of  light-brown, 
glossy,  curly  hair,  a  pure  yet  delicate 
aquiline  nose,  an  exquisitely-cut  mouth, 
with  dazzling  teeth,  a  slender  waist  and 
a  magnificent  bust,  a  bright,  ringing 
laugh,  a  crisp,  clear,  sympathetic  voice, 
which  at  times  was  "  soft,  gentle,  and 
low, — an  excellent  thing  in  woman." 
In  her  Quaker  dress  of  lavender  silk  she 
was  pi(juantly  charming ;  but  when  she 
appeared    in    ball-room  costume,  which 


revealed  her  majestic  neck  and  shoulders, 
she  was  dazzlingly  beautiful.  I  almost 
think  I  can  hear  her  now,  as  she  ex- 
claimed, "  I  have  been  deceived,  be- 
trayed, insulted  !  Take  me  from  this 
house,  Charles,  or  I  shall  stifle." 

Years  afterward,  when  our  friendship 
had  ripened  into  intimacy,  Mrs.  Sey- 
mour informed  me  that  she  was  the 
daughter  of  an  impecunious  physician 
who  hailed  from  somewhere  in  Somer- 
setshire. From  her  earliest  childhood 
she  was  the  Little  Dorrit  of  the  family, 
and  had  to  be  bread-winner  for  her 
sister  and  herself.  As  early  as  fifteen 
years  of  age  Miss  Alison  made  her  debut, 
as  Juliet,  at  the  Victoria  Theatre,  then 
under  the  management  of  Abbott  and 
Egerton,  and  subsequently  she  trans- 
ferred her  services  to  Braham,  the 
singer,  under  whose  management  she 
appeared  at  the  St.  James's  Theatre 
and  at  the  Coliseum  in  Regent's  Park. 
Thence  she  went  to  the  York  Circuit, 
and  subsequently  to  the  Theatre  Royal, 
Dublin.  On  her  return  to  town,  the 
necessities  of  her  family  urged  her  to 
a  marriage  with  Mr.  Seymour,  a  man 
much  older  than  herself  and  reported  to 
be  in  affluent  circumstances.  It  ap- 
peared that  this  rumor  had  no  founda- 
tion in  fact.  Soon  after  her  marriage, 
Mrs.  Seymour,  accompanied  by  her  hus- 
band, went  to  America,  vainly  hoping 
by  the  exercise  of  her  profession  to  ob- 
tain the  fortune  which  her  marriage  had 
certainly  not  brought  her.  The  Ameri- 
can tour  was  a  disappointment,  and  the 
newly-married  couple  returned  to  Eng- 
land. At  or  about  this  time  I  am  un- 
der the  impression  that  she  acted  Desde- 
mona  and  parts  of  a  similar  character 
with  Macready.  Ultimately  she  was  a 
member  of  the  Haymarket  company, 
where  Mr.  Reade  first  became  acquaint- 
ed with  her.  It  was  a  genuine  and  un- 
expected pleasure  to  me  when  I  recog- 
nized in  this  genial  and  graceful  lady 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  little  house 
in  May  Fair.  What  a  delightful  even- 
ing that  was  on  which  I  first  made  her 
acquaintance  ! 

When  Mr.  Reade  chose,  he  could  be 
austere  as  a  stoic,  dumb  as  an  oyster ; 
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but  when  lie  unbent,  he  was  a  boy,  and 
could  talk  like  a  woman.  On  this  occa- 
sion he  was  as  frolicsome  as  the  one  and 
as  garrulous  as  the  other. 

Boucicault  was,  and  is,  a  delightful 
raconteur ;  the  ladies,  too,  contributed 
their  quota,  and  Dr.  Dickson  was  inimi- 
table. Availing  himself  every  now  and 
then  of  a  pause  in  the  witty  warfare  be- 
tween the  two  authors,  he  would  let  out 
some  quaint,  pawky  saying  which  con- 
vulsed us  with  laughter.  I  had  just 
been  reading  "  Hard  Cash,"  and  Dr. 
Dickson's  manner  struck  me  so  much 
that  I  couldn't  help  hazarding  the  re- 
mark, "  Pray  pardon  me,  but  you  re- 
mind me  wonderfully  of  Dr.  Sampson." 
At  this  there  was  a  roar.  Dr.  Dickson 
was  Dr.  Sampson  himself,  and  his  honest 
face  flushed  with  gratified  vanity,  as  in- 
deed did  the  author's,  at  my  involuntary 
compliment  to  the  fidelity  of  the  likeness. 

"  Ah,  you  villain,"  said  Dickson,  "  see 
how  brutally  you've  caricatured  me, 
since  this  boy  is  enabled  to  spot  me  the 
moment  he  sees  me.  I'll  bring  an  action 
for  libel  against  you,  Charlie ;  I  will, 
now,  'pon  my  soul  I  will." 

Some  time  afterward,  speaking  to  Mr. 
Reade  about  his  remarkable  portraiture 
of  this  gentleman,  he  said,  "  Come  into 
my  workshop,  and  I'll  show  you  how  it 
is  done."  We  went  into  his  study, 
where  he  picked  out  of  a  hundred  huge 
sheets  of  drab  mill-board  one  headed 
"  Dickybirdiana"  ("  Dicky"  was  a  pet 
name  for  Dickson).  The  sheet  was 
divided  into  sectional  columns,  like  a 
newspaper,  and  every  column  was  filled 
with  manuscript  in  Mr.  Reade' s  writing, 
containing  anecdotes,  traits  of  charac- 
ter, peculiarities  of  pronunciation,  and  a 
perfect  analysis  of  Dr.  Dickson.  It  was 
thus  that  Mr.  Reade  labored  from  first 
to  last  in  the  construction  of  character 
and  in  the  building  up  of  his  works. 

After  dinner,  Boucicault  sang  us 
"  The  Wearing  of  the  Green"  (this  was 
before  the  production  of  "  Arrah  na 
Pogue")  with  such  fervor  that  it  set 
every  drop  of  Irish  blood  in  my  body 
boiling,  and  made  me  for  the  time  being 
as  big  a  rebel  as  my  grandfather  was  be- 
fore me,  and  he  was  pitch-capped  twice. 


and  hung  up  to  a  lamp-post  once,  once 
taken  out  to  be  shot,  yet  was  at  the  last 
moment  saved  through  the  intervention 
of  the  Duchess  of  Leinster,  and  lived  to 
tell  the  story  nearly  half  a  century  after 
'98.     But  I  am  digressing. 

With  that  night  commenced  an  inti- 
mate friendship  between  Mr.  Reade  and 
myself  which  existed  until  his  death. 
In  the  relations  in  which  we  were  placed 
there  was  sometimes  a  little  friction,  but 
that  was  of  the  slightest  and  most  tem- 
porary character,  and  no  more  than  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  two  men  of 
equally  impetuous  temperaments  and 
different  opinions.  We  scarcely  had, 
however,  the  slightest  difierence  on  the 
subject  of  the  management  of  the  stage, 
— over  which,  in  every  instance,  I  ex- 
ercised complete  control,  arranging  and 
inventing  the  entire  stage-business  of 
most  of  his  important  pieces  exactly  as 
they  now  exist. 

"  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  was 
produced  for  the  first  time  at  Leeds. 
We  had  new  scenery  and  appointments, 
and  a  cast  of  characters  which  has  not 
since  been  excelled.  It  elicited  con- 
siderable enthusiasm  during  a  run  of 
four  or  five  weeks,  although  it  was 
never  played  a  single  week  to  its  cur- 
rent expenses.  Fortunately,  I  was  able 
to  bear  the  brunt,  and,  as  I  believed  in 
the  piece,  I  too  resolved,  like  Uncle 
Toby,  that  it  should  not  die.  I  ar- 
ranged, therefore,  a  tour  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  commencing  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester.  The  sequel  justi- 
fied my  confidence  :  from  that  moment 
the  success  of  the  piece  was  assured, 
and  wherever  we  went  the  theatre  was 
crowded  nightly. 

My  friend  the  late  G-eorge  Vining 
was  at  that  time  manager  of  the  Prin- 
cess's Theatre,  and  he  came  down  to 
York  and  Manchester  to  see  the  play, 
and  eventually  arranged  for  its  production 
in  town.  The  first  night  at  the  Prin- 
cess's was  made  memorable  by  a  deplo- 
rable scene,  not  wholly  unprovoked  by 
a  revolting  piece  of  realism,  introduced, 
against  my  advice,  in  the  prison-scene. 
A  perfect  riot  ensued,  and  a  by  no 
means  undistinguished  man  of  letters  so 
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far  forgot  himself  as  to  jump  up  in  the 
stalls  and  harangue  the  audience,  pro- 
testing: against  the  conduct  and  char- 
acter  of  the  drama.  This  gentleman 
had  reason  to  regret  the  part  he  took  in 
this  scandalous  transaction  ;  for,  finding 
afterward  that  he  sought  under  a  pseudo- 
nyme  to  justify  his  conduct  on  that  oc- 
casion, Reade  scarified  and  pilloried  him 
in  an  article  which  for  scathing  invec- 
tive equalled  anything  which  ever  came 
from  that  terrible  double-barrelled  pen. 

Annoying  as  it  was  to  the  author  and 
actors  at  the  moment,  this  shameful 
scene  served  to  attract  attention,  and 
indeed  was  a  sensational  advertisement. 
The  play  was  a  great  commercial  success, 
and  crowded  the  theatre  nightly  until 
the  termination  of  the  season.  From 
that  time  to  this  its  attraction  has  been 
perennial.  It  has  been  revived  at  the 
Princess's,  it  has  been  acted  at  the 
Adelphi  and  at  all  the  minor  theatres 
with  considerable  success,  and  at  this 
moment  there  are  two  or  three  com- 
panies touring  the  country  with  it  in 
various  directions. 

After  its  production  at  the  Princess's, 
the  late  Benjamin  Webster  reproached 
me  bitterly  for  not  having  recommended 
the  play  to  him,  utterly  oblivious  of  the 
fact  that  it  had  passed  through  his  own 
hands  and  he  had  never  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  it,  although  he  knew  Charles 
Reade  to  be  the  author.  I  have  dwelt 
at  length  upon  the  circumstances  rela- 
tive to  the  production  of  this  play,  for  the 
encouragement  of  young  authors.  Here 
was  a  work  of  world-wide  popularity,  by 
a  great  man,  which  went  begging  from 
stage  door  to  stage  door,  and  no  manager 
would  look  at  it,  yet  after  its  production 
in  the  provinces  it  became  a  great  metro- 
politan success,  and  is  so  to  this  day. 

The  triumph  so  long  delayed,  but  at 
length  achieved,  filled  Mr.  Reade  with  a 
fever  of  delight  and  contributed  greatly 
to  the  intimacy  which  existed  so  long 
between  us.  For  many  years  he  always 
found  a  home  whenever  he  pleased  in 
my  house,  and  whenever  I  came  to  town 
I  found  a  home  in  his. 

During  my  frequent  visits  to  Albert 
Gate  I  had  ample  opportunities  for  ob- 


serving Mr.  Reade's  systematic  mode  of 
going  to  work.  He  scoffed  at  the  idea 
of  burning  "  the  midnight  oil."  Main- 
taining that  a  man  of  letters  had  no  right 
to  lead  the  life  of  a  recluse,  he  worked 
in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  the  rest  he 
devoted  to  society.  Literature  was  the 
business  of  his  life,  society  its  relaxation. 

At  the  period  of  our  early  intimacy 
he  got  up  at  eight,  skimmed  the  papers, 
breakfasted  at  nine.  In  those  days  he 
had  a  healthy  appetite,  and  usually 
made  a  substantial  meal  which  set  him 
up  for  the  day.  Fish,  flesh,  eggs,  pota- 
toes, fruit, — nothing  came  amiss  to  him. 
From  breakfast -time  he  never  tasted 
anything  till  dinner,  at  seven,  or,  when 
he  went  to  the  theatre,  at  six.  From 
ten  till  one  or  two  he  stuck  to  the  desk. 
Two  chapters  he  considered  a  fair  aver- 
age day's  work.  I  have  often  sat  with 
him  for  hours  together  without  our  ex- 
changing one  word.  Sometimes,  indeed, 
he  would  jump  up,  and  say,  "  My  muse 
'  labors,'  but  the  jade  won't  be  '  deliv- 
ered.' Come  into  the  garden,  John, 
and  let's  have  a  jaw."  After  a  few 
minutes"  talk  he  would  return  to  his 
work  with  redoubled  ardor. 

One  day  in  every  week  was  devoted 
to  his  agendas  and  scrap-books.  Maga- 
zines and  papers  of  every  description 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  were  piled 
round  him  in  shoals.  Armed  with  a 
long  pair  of  scissors,  sharp  and  glitter- 
ing as  a  razor,  he  would  glance  over  a 
whole  sheet,  spot  out  a  salient  article  or 
paragraph,  —  a  picturesque  illustration 
from  "  Harper's,"  "  Frank  Leslie's  Pic- 
torial," the  "  Graphic,"  the  "  Illustrated 
London  News,"  the  "  London  Journal," 
down  to  the  "  Police  News," — snip  went 
the  scissors,  slash  went  the  article  as  it 
dropped  into  the  paper-basket.  During 
these  operations  he  would  sometimes 
pause  to  let  out  an  exclamation  of 
astonishment  or  disgust,  or  a  Gargan- 
tuan roar  of  laughter,  or  occasionally  he 
would  read  a  more  than  usually  inter- 
esting paragraph  aloud,  and  comment  on 
it.  When  the  slashing  was  completed 
and  the  room  was  littered  over  in  every 
corner,  the  maid  was  called  in  to  clear 
away  the  debris.    Then  came  the  revision. 
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Paragraphs  and  illustrations  were  sifted, 
selected,  approved,  or  rejected.  Those 
that  were  approved  were  there  and  then 
pasted  into  scrap-books  and  duly  indexed ; 
long  articles  were  stowed  away  into  one 
or  other  of  his  numerous  agendas,  so 
methodically  that  he  knew  where  to 
lay  his  hand  upon  them  at  a  moment's 
notice.  It  was  by  this  process  that  he 
prepared  those  wonderful  storehouses  of 
information  which  his  friend  Edwin  Ar- 
nold thus  describes  :  "  The  enormous 
note-books  which  he  compiled  in  the 
course  of  his  various  publications,  with 
their  elaborate  system  of  reference  and 
confirmation  and  their  almost  encyclo- 
paedic variety  and  range,  will  rank  here- 
after among  the  greatest  curiosities  of 
literature  and  be  a  perennial  monument 
of  his  artistic  fidelity." 

To  complete  his  record  and  have  a 
means  of  referring  at  any  moment  to 
a  reliable  authority  for  verification  of 
dates,  etc.,  he  always  filed  "  Lloyd's 
Weekly  News,"  which  he  called  his 
"  epitome  of  current  events."  If  any 
special  information  were  needed  upon  a 
particular  subject,  he  had  recourse  to 
one  or  two  humble  followers  whose  suc- 
cess in  literature  had  not  been  commen- 
surate with  their  industry  and  ambition : 
these  gentlemen  were  employed  to  hunt 
up  authorities,  make  excerpts,  etc.,  at 
the  British  Museum  ;  and  thus  it  was 
that  his  fiction  always  appeared  like 
fact. 

In  preparing  his  material  for  the  press 
he  was  equally  precise.  He  would  rush 
off"  his  copy,  in  his  great  sprawling  hand, 
on  huge  sheets  of  drab-colored  paper, — 
which  he  alleged  rested  and  cooled  his 
eyes, — then  carefully  revise.  This  done, 
he  would  frequently  read  aloud  to  us 
chapter  after  chapter  and  discuss  inci- 
dents, treatment,  etc.  It  was  seldom 
that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  some 
suggestion,  and  frequently  some  happy 
thought  would  occur  in  the  course  of 
conversation.  After  the  next  revision 
the  chapters  were  handed  over  to  his 
copyist,  who  wrote  a  hand  like  copper- 
plate. Then  came  the  final  revise.  If 
this  did  not  deface  the  manuscript  too 
much,  it  was  sent  to  the  printer.     If, 


however,  the  manuscript  was  illegible, 
then  a  second  copy  was  made.* 

From  two  to  four  was  devoted  to  re- 
ceiving company.  People  of  every  de- 
scription came, — frequently  Americans, 
who  would  come  with  or  without  intro- 
ductions (he  was  very  partial  to  America 
and  Americans), — "  swells,"  brother-au- 
thors, actors,  and  actresses,  especially 
the  latter.  Some  of  them  had  never 
acted,  but  they  only  needed  the  oppor- 
tunity to  "  set  the  Thames  on  fire ;" 
others  had  acted,  but  had  been 
"  crushed"  by  managers  and  were  out 
of  engagements.  Hither,  too,  came  dis- 
appointed poets,  playwrights,  escaped 
lunatics,  broken-down  sailors,  ticket-of- 
leave  men,  etc.  To  most  of  these  he 
would  give  a  patient  hearing,  and  not 
unfrequently  consolation,  advice,  and  as- 
sistance. 

After  his  reception,  Mr.  Reade  usu- 
ally devoted  a  couple  of  hours  to  call- 
ing on  his  friends,  generally  winding  up 
in  Covent  Garden,  from  whence  he  re- 
turned to  dinner  laden  with  fruit  and 
flowers  whenever  they  were  in  season. 

"•••"  The  copyist  who  worked  for  him  for  years 
died  last  summer  under  very  distressing  cir- 
cumstances.    Poor  S had  been  a  prompter 

in  his  time.  His  was  the  old,  old  story :  there 
had  been  a  faithless  wife,  a  deserted  home,  a 
motherless  child  who  died.  The  man  lost  him- 
self, took  to  drink,  became  a  slave  to  it,  and 
was  a  pitiable  object  to  behold.  This  infirmity 
was  the  one   of  all  others   which   Reade  most 

loathed,   yet  he  always  bore  with  poor  S , 

and  did  all  he  could  to  protect  him  from  him- 
self. If  the  unfortunate  creature  ever  got  a 
lump  sum  of  money  into  his  hands  he  melted 
it  immediately  in  drink :  hence  it  was  always 
doled  out  to  him  by  instalments.  Latterly  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  have  the  work 
done  in  the  house.  When  I  last  saw  him.  he 
came  to  draw  some  money  :  he  took  it  without 
a  word,  and  passed  out  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
A  fortnight  afterward  I  read  in  the  papers  that 
he  had  been  found  dead,  seated  in  a  dilapidated 
chair,  in  a  dismantled  garret, — one  of  those  hor- 
rible places  described  in  George  Sims's  awful 
book, — a  place  festooned  with  cobwebs  and  reek- 
ing with  filth.  An  empty  gin-bottle  was  by  his 
side  ;  the  pipe,  which  had  fallen  from  his  hand, 
lay  smashed  to  pieces  on  the  ground  ;  a  few  shil- 
lings were  still  left  in  his  pocket.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination  the  stomach  was  found  to 
be  entirely  empty.  It  was  stated  that  he  had 
lived  for  years  in  this  wretched  den,  where  he 
had  never  been  known  to  receive  a  visitor,  nor 
had  any  human  being  ever  crossed  his  threshold 
from  the  time  he  took  possession  of  it  till  they 
found  him  sitting  dead  in  the  broken  chair. 
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Lunch,  as  I  have  intimated,  he  never 
took.  "  It  is  an  insult  to  one's  break- 
fast," he  alleged,  "  and  an  outrage  on 
one's  dinner."  The  menu,  unless  upon 
state  occasions,  commenced  with  fish : 
soup  he  detested.  His  taste  in  fish  was 
peculiar:  he  preferred  herring  (which, 
when  fresh  from  the  sea,  he  maintained 
was  the  most  delicate  and  delicious  fish 
that  ever  came  to  table)  to  turbot,  sole  to 
salmon.  The  next  course  consisted  of  mut- 
ton (beef  he  abominated)  or  white  meats, 
followed  by  game,  pastry,  and  fruit, 
washed  down  by  sparkling  wine,  in  which 
he  was  a  connoisseur.  During  all  our 
acquaintance,  I  never  saw  him  taste  a 
glass  of  beer ;  and  he  loathed  the  very 
smell  of  tobacco.  Spirits  he  rarely  or 
never  tasted.  Once,  however,  when  he 
was  staying  with  us  in  the  country, 
my  landlord,  who  was  a  famous  wine- 
merchant,  made  us  a  present  of  a  case 
of  wonderful  Santa  Cruz  rum.  It  was 
very  old,  and,  made  into  punch,  it  was  a 
most  insidious  beverage.  On  one  occa- 
sion, when  we  came  home  cold  and  weary 
from  a  long  night-rehearsal,  I  broached 
a  bottle,  and  tempted  Reade  into  tasting 
it ;  he  took  to  it  very  kindly ;  indeed, 
during  the  remainder  of  his  visit  he  in- 
variably looked  out  for  a  nightcap  of  this 
pleasant  tipple.  Next  time  I  came  to 
town  I  brought  with  me  a  dozen  bottles, 
and  he  used  to  say  nightly,  with  a  grin, 
"  Produce  the  poisoned  bowl.  You  are 
continually  leading  me  into  temptation. 
If  I  fall  into  evil  it  will  be  your  fault." 
To  me  our  pleasantest  dinners  were 
when  we  were  alone,  because  then  I 
could  induce  him  to  talk  without  arriere- 
pensee^  and — ye  gods ! — how  he  could  talk 
when  in  the  mood  !  He  preferred  to  talk 
about  his  plays  rather  than  his  books. 
I  preferred  to  talk  about  his  books,  es- 
pecially about  his  masterpiece,  "  The 
Cloister  and  the  Hearth."  The  labor 
and  research  involved  in  this  remarkable 
work  were  enormous,  yet  it  was  nearly 
strangled  at  its  birth,  and  even  at  its 
maturity  never  had  half  the  vogue  of 
"  Hard  Cash,"  '•  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend,"  "  Foul^  Play,"  or  "  Put  Yourself 
in  His  Place."  Originally  brought  out 
under  the  title  of  "  A  Good  Fight,"  in 


a  certain  periodical,  its  publication  was 
suspended  in  consequence  of  the  editor's 
tampering  with  the  '■'  copy,"  an  indignity 
which  the  author  resented  by  breaking 
ofi"  further  relations,  and  the  story  was 
left  unfinished.  Ultimately,  however,  it 
saw  the  light  in  a  complete  form  under 
its  present  well-known  title.  The  un- 
fortunate editor  was  shortly  afterward 
immured  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  whereupon 
Reade  made  one  of  his  characteristic  re- 
marks. "  Poor  fellow  !"  he  said,  "  poor 
fellow  !  I'm  sorry  for  him ;  but  what 
else  could  be  expected  from  a  man  who 
was  insane  enough  to  tamper  with  my 
copy?" 

In  discussing  the  merits  of  his  works 
(he  was  by  no  means  averse  to  discussion 
on  this  or  any  other  subject,  except  poli- 
tics and  the  Athanasian  Creed),  I  always 
maintained  the  supremacy  of  "  The  Clois- 
ter and  the  Hearth"  over  all  his  other 
books ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  the  drama, 
his  barometer  was  failure  or  success. 
After  "  Griffith  Gaunt,"  he  declared  that 
he  would  never  go  out  of  his  own  age 
again.  "  I  write  for  the  public,"  he  said, 
"  and  the  public  don't  care  about  the 
dead :  they  are  more  interested  in  the 
living,  and  in  the  great  tragi- comedy  of 
humanity  that  is  around  and  about  them, 
and  environs  them  in  every  street,  at 
every  crossing,  in  every  hole  and  cor- 
ner. An  aristocratic  divorce  suit,  the 
last  great  social  scandal,  a  sensa- 
tional suicide  from  Waterloo  Bridge,  a 
woman  murdered  in  Seven  Dials,  or  a 
baby  found  strangled  in  a  bonnet-box  at 
Piccadilly  Circus,  interests  them  much 
more  than  Kate  Gaunt's  piety  or  Ge- 
rard's journey  to  Rome.  For  one  reader 
who  has  read  '  The  Cloister  and  the 
Hearth'  a  thousand  have  read  '  It  is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  The  paying 
public  prefers  a  live  ass  to  a  dead  lion. 
Similia  similibus :  why  should  the  ass 
not  have  his  thistles  ?  Besides,  thistles 
are  good,  wholesome  diet  for  those  who 
have  a  stomach  for  them.  No  !  no ! 
No  more  doublet  and  hose  for  me  : 
henceforth  I  stick  to  trousers.  Now, 
after  that,  if  you  please,  pass  the  wine 
and  change  the  subject."  . 

John  Coleman. 
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"  A  RE  they  speaking  German.  Con- 
-xTjl.  stance?"  said  Mrs.  Harwood  to 
her  daughter. 

"  It  sounds  like  German,  but  I  can't 
understand  it  at  all,"  answered  the  young- 
er lady. 

She  and  her  mother  were  standing  in 
front  of  ''  the  hotel"  in  a  Pennsylvania 
village,  looking  around  for  the  vehicle 
which  was  to  meet  them  and  transport 
them  to  their  journey's  end.  The  con- 
versation of  the  men  who  had  gathered 
there  to  witness  the  arrival  of  the  stage 
made  them  feel  as  if  they  were  in  a 
foreign  land.  Constance  Harwood  had 
a  fair  knowledge  of  orthodox  German, 
but  this  jumble  of  Rhineland  dialects 
and  American-English  was  incomprehen- 
sible to  her.  Yet  these  people  were 
native  Americans,  whose  ancestors  had 
lived  in  that  district  for  more  than  a 
hundred  years. 

The  innkeeper  appearing  at  his  door, 
Constance  appealed  to  him  for  informa- 
tion, whereupon  he  addressed  one  of  the 
loungers  as  follows : 

"  Koolchamole,  Weeter,  icone  d'r  Dy- 
fellss  hangWt  iss  d'r  Barndollar  ss 
Chaahr 

"  TTo  d'r  rett-hett  Cliaak  iss  f  re- 
plied the  man.  *'  Spannt  herrich  ope, 
oon  will  haani  to  hush  reidenT 

The  peculiar  inflections  and  the  nasal 
twang  and  drawl  of  this  question  and 
answer  could  not  be  indicated  by  any 
combinations  of  letters. 

"  Meessiz  Barndollar'ss  kerrich  will 
coom  reit-away  wunst,  laties,"  said  the 
innkeeper. 

A  few  minutes  afterward,  a  large, 
old-fashioned  carriage  was  driven  from 
the  inn  stable  to  where  they  stood,  and 
in  it  they  were  soon  travelling  toward 
the  wall  of  dark-blue  mountains  on  the 
southwestern  horizon. 

At  the  outset  the  driver  seemed  dis- 
posed to  be  sociable. 

"  How'ss  dingss  a-gittin'  on  down  in 
Phildelphy  still  ?"  he  inquired. 


"  I  don't  know,"  replied  Constance. 
"  We  don't  live  in  Philadelphia." 
"  So-o?"  said  the  driver. 
After  pondering  over  this  statement 
for  some  time,  he  looked  around  at  her 
and  said,  •'  Ye — ye  don't  live  in  Phil- 
delphy a'ready  ?" 

"  No,"  answered  Constance  :  "  we  live 
in  New  York." 

He  slowly  turned  away  his  face  and 

relapsed  into   a   state  of  bewilderment, 

from  which  he  did  not  emerge  during 

i  the  rest  of  the  drive. 

!       As  they  were  passing  a  little  house 

I  by  the  roadside,  a  small,  red-headed  boy 

appeared  at  the  door  and  shouted,  "  Hel- 

;  lo,  Chaak  !" 

The    driver,    looking   stonily    to   the 
front,  responded,  "  Hello  !" 

'•'  Who  is  that?"  asked  Constance. 
"  Dot  iss  mine  sohn  still." 
i       "  Your  son  ?" 
I       "  Yass." 

I       "  Then  why  did  he  call  you  Jake?" 
!       "  Coz  dot  iss  mine  naineT 

"  He  is  a  gem !"  said   Constance  to 
her  mother. 

'•  Don't  laugh,  my  dear,"   whispered 
;  Mrs.  Harwood. 

Three  seasons  at  fashionable  summer 
resorts  had  made  Miss  Harwood  very 
I  weary  of  such  places,  although  her  rank 
as  a  belle  was  still  undisputed.  When 
the  fourth  summer  came,  she  had  asked 
her  mother  to  go  with  her  to  some  quiet 
place  in  the  country,  where  she  might 
see  an  entirely  new  phase  of  life.  They 
were  now  on  their  way  to  a  farm-house 
in  the  '•  Pennsylvania  Dutch"  district, 
and  she  was  already  convinced  that  her 
object  would  be  fully  attained. 

As  the  afternoon  advanced,  they  drew 
near  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and 
just  after  sunset  the  carriage  stopped  in 
front  of  an  ancient  stone  house  whose 
wide  portico  was  covered  with  a  luxu- 
riant growth  of  vines.  Five  huge  old 
oaks  stretched  out  their  branches  over 
i  the  house,  and  from  the  garden  behind 
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it  the  fragrance  of  old-fashioned  flowers 
was  borne  on  the  cool  evening  air.  A 
large  colony  of  pigeons  had  just  come 
home  for  the  night,  and  their  cooings 
and  flutterings  made  a  great  commotion 
about  the  gable  to  which  their  dwellings 
were  attached. 

Mrs.  Barndollar,  the  owner  of  this 
house,  stood  at  the  open  gate  with  her 
daughter  Elsa.  A  short  distance  be- 
hind them  was  the  "  hired  girl,"  gazing 
eagerly  at  "  the  real  city  ladies."  Mrs. 
Barn  dollar's  welcome  to  her  guests  was 
of  the  heartiest  character,  and  they 
could  hardly  believe  they  had  never  seen 
her  before.  Her  speech  was  marked  by 
some  peculiar  provincialisms,  but  her 
voice  was  pleasant,  and  all  she  said  was 
easy  to  understand. 

As  they  entered  the  portico,  Constance 
noticed  above  the  door  of  the  house  a 
large  stone  on  which  was  the  following 
inscription : 

Ich  habe  Gott  vertraut,  und  dieses  Haus  gebaut, 
Anno  1735,  M.  B. 

"  Who  placed  that  inscription  there  ?" 
she  asked. 

"  My  husband's  great  -  grandfather, 
when  he  built  this  house  already,"  re- 
plied Mrs.  Barndollar.  "  It  was  the 
first  house  built  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  and  was  twenty  -  three  miles 
from  the  nearest  white  settlement,  so  it 
was.  Come  in  once,  and  let  me  show 
you  the  Bible  he  brought  with  him  from 
Germany  still." 

The  Bible  was  an  enormous  black- 
letter  volume  with  iron  clasps,  and  the 
first  entry  among  the  births  was  "  Mel- 
chior  Biirnthaler,  geboren  Juni  8,  An- 
no 1602."  Six  more  Melchior  Biirn- 
thalers  followed  in  regular  order,  and 
then  the  surname  was  changed  to  Barn- 
dollar. Mrs.  Barndollar  pointed  to  the 
last  name  but  one  on  the  list  of  births, 
and  said, — 

"  This  one  is  my  boy  Melker.  He's 
gone  to  Phildelphy  now,  but  he'll  soon 
be  home  already." 

The  record  showed  the  absent  son  to 
be  twenty-seven  years  old,  but  to  his 
mother  he  had  never  ceased  to  be  "  my 
boy." 


After  the  ladies  had  visited  their 
rooms,  they  were  conducted  to  a  neatly- 
arranged  tea-table,  and,  although  they 
declined  making  trial  of  the  ''  lodwer- 
rick"  and  other  unfamiliar  viands,  they 
found  the  fare  more  to  their  taste  than 
they  had  expected  it  to  be.  Before  re- 
tiring that  night,  Constance  established 
intimate  relations  with  Elsa,  a  some- 
what precocious  maiden  of  thirteen,  who 
had  evidently  received  a  better  educa- 
tion than  had  fallen  to  her  mother's  lot, 
and  who  soon  lost  the  shyness  with  which 
she  received  the  young  lady's  first  ad- 
vances. 

During  the  forenoons  of  the  next 
three  days  they  explored  together  nearly 
every  part  of  the  house  and  adjoining 
grounds.  Constance  had  never  lived  on 
a  farm  before,  and  the  novelty  of  all 
she  saw  gave  her  unalloyed  pleasure. 
She  had  a  strong  natural  love  for  all 
little,  helpless  things,  and  she  found  in 
the  society  of  the  small,  fluffy,  chirping 
balls  which  had  lately  emerged  from 
hens'  eggs  a  degree  of  satisfaction  which 
her  fellow-creatures  had  never  afibrded 
her.  That  they  should  develop  into 
substantial,  matter-of-fact  poultry  seemed 
to  her  a  painful  error  in  the  operations 
of  nature. 

She  was  not  long,  also,  in  winning 
the  approbation  of  the  united  "  help." 
Christina,  the  house-girl,  declared  that 
she  was  "  a  ^ar  sliaana  maad,  oon 
koormna  rowss  in  de  faashenss  ;'^  while 
the  cook  and  the  field-hands  candidly 
admitted  that  she  was  handsome  and 
sensible  enough  to  be  a  Pennsylvania 
German.  Jake,  whose  mind  had  so  sig- 
nally failed  to  grasp  the  idea  of  her 
non-residence  in  Philadelphia,  was  at 
first  disposed  to  be  neutral.  But  when 
he  had  been  convinced  by  the  others 
that  New  York  had  a  real  existence  and 
was  almost  as  large  as  Philadelphia,  he 
became  satisfied  that  Constance's  reason 
had  not  tottered  from  its  throne,  and  he 
then  joined  in  the  general  verdict. 

When  Constance  and  Elsa  were  tired 
of  rambling,  they  usually  reclined  on  the 
hay  and  told  each  other  stories  in  the 
vast  dusky  red  barn,  which  was  three 
times  as  large  as  the  house  and  looked 
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like  a  great  wooden  church.  Elsa's 
stories  were  chiefly  about  certain  evil- 
minded  dwarfs  whom  she  believed  to 
lurk  in  lonely  forest-nooks  of  the  neigh- 
boring mountains  and  to  be  constantly 
on  the  watch  for  wandering  damsels, 
whom  they  ardently  desired  to  shut  up 
in  dark  caverns.  Her  fear  of  these 
baaza  tstverricka,  as  the  farm-servants 
called  them,  made  her  look  at  the 
mountains  with  real  awe. 

"  Melker  says  it's  foolishness,"  said 
she,  as  they  were  resting  in  the  barn  on 
the  third  morning.  "But  I  wouldn't 
go  up  there  with  anybody  but  him  for 
the  whole  world !" 

"  Would  you  go  with  him?" 

"With  Melker?  Why,  I'd  go  any- 
where with  him !  He^s  not  afraid  of 
dwarfs,  or  giants  either.  I  even  went 
up  to  the  Dwarfs'  Lookout  with  him, 
last  summer." 

"Where  is  that?" 

"  It's  a  big  rock  up  on  the  side  of 
that  mountain,  beyond  where  it  turns. 
The  dwarfs  come  out  there  on  moonlight 
nights  and  try  to  put  spells  on  the  chil- 
dren all  around  the  country,  so  they'll 
want  to  come  up  there  and  can't  stay 
away.  When  you're  up  there  you  feel 
as  if  you  could  see  everything.  Maybe 
that's  the  way  the  dwarfs  begin  to  con- 
jure you." 

Constance  laughed,  and  asked  the  girl 
whether  she  would  be  afraid  to  go  to 
the  Dwarfs'  Lookout  with  her  that 
afternoon." 

"  Indeed  I  should  !"  exclaimed  Elsa. 
"  They'd  keep  us  both  a  hundred  years, 
and  when  we  came  back  we  shouldn't 
know  anybody  outside  of  the  grave- 
yard. Wait  till  Melker  comes  home, 
and  then  I'll  go." 

But  Constance  had  made  up  her  mind 
to  visit  the  elfin  rock  on  that  day,  and 
Elsa's  appeals  for  delay  made  no  im- 
pression on  her.  Mrs.  Barndollar  also 
tried  to  persuade  her  to  wait,  but,  finding 
that  she  was  determined  to  go  at  once, 
said  that  Jake  was  going  up  the  moun- 
tain and  would  show  her  the  way. 

She  and  her  guide  set  out  soon  after 
dinner,  the  hour  for  which  was  one 
o'clock.     Her  companion  entertained  her 


on  the  way  with  his  own  particular 
views  about  the  dwarfs,  in  whom  he 
was  a  firm  believer.  He  said  that  in 
old  times  the  little  people  and  the  In- 
dians lived  together  very  amicably,  but 
when  the  white  men  came  and  cut  down 
the  forests  the  dwarfs  retreated  indig- 
nantly to  the  wildest  parts  of  the  moun- 
tains, and  were  now  rarely  seen  between 
sunrise  and  sunset.  He  thought  there 
was  very  little  likelihood  of  their  show- 
ing themselves  to  her,  but  mentioned, 
in  a  friendly  way,  that  if  any  of  them 
should  appear,  the  best  course  for  her 
to  pursue  would  be  to  compliment  them 
on  their  fine  personal  appearance  and  to 
present  each  of  them  with  a  "  chaw"  of 
tobacco.  Prompted  by  his  high  regard 
for  her  character,  he  even  ofi'ered  her  a 
slab  of  the  blackish  compound  he  was 
in  the  habit  of  masticating,  and  which 
he  called  "  kowtowohT 

After  following  the  mountain-road  for 
about  an  hour,  they  turned  into  a  narrow 
foot-path  through  a  pine  thicket,  and 
soon  afterward  came  out  on  a  great 
bare  crag,  like  a  platform.  A  number 
of  rocks  were  scattered  over  it,  and  near 
its  outer  edge  was  a  very  large  one,  not 
less  than  ten  feet  high.  This  was  the 
Dwarfs'  Lookout. 

Constance's  conductor  repeated  his 
advice  to  her  about  her  behavior  to  the 
dwarfs  if  they  should  appear,  and  then 
he  returned  to  the  main  road,  to  con- 
tinue his  journey  up  the  mountain. 

The  inner  side  of  the  large  rock  was 
almost  perpendicular,  but  a  light  wooden 
ladder  rested  against  it,  and  by  means  of 
this  she  reached  the  top.  Far  below 
was  a  lovely  landscape,  restful  and  calm 
in  the  light  of  the  summer  afternoon. 
The  cloud-shadows  passed  slowly  over 
the  hills  and  woods  and  fields,  and  on 
the  distant  horizon  the  faint  outlines  of 
another  range  of  mountains  were  barely 
perceptible. 

Constance  had  never  before  been 
alone  on  a  mountain-height,  and  she  felt 
the  full  force  of  a  complete  removal 
from  all  the  petty  ambitions,  shams, 
disappointments,  and  wearisome  same- 
ness of  her  every-day  life. 

She  had  been  standing  some  time  on 
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the  rock,  when  she  was  conscious  of  a 
thrill  of  nervous  terror  which  made  her 
turn  quickly  in  the  direction  of  the 
pine-trees  on  the  edge  of  the  crag. 
There  crouched  the  living  horror  which 
some  nameless  influence  had  made  her 
expect  to  see.  It  was  a  short,  strongly- 
built  human  figure,  parting  the  under- 
growth with  its  hands  and  bending  for- 
ward as  if  ready  to  spring.  Its  shaggy 
red  hair  and  beard  were  full  of  twigs 
and  leaves  and  cobwebs,  its  gaunt  face 
was  deeply  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  its 
wild,  wolfish  eyes  were  fixed  on  hers 
with  a  hungry  intensity  which  made  her 
suddenly  grow  faint  and  sick.  There 
was  something  in  those  dreadful,  soulless 
eyes  which  affected  her  like  a  night- 
mare, and  she  had  no  power  to  move  or 
utter  a  sound. 

For  a  few  seconds  they  both  stood 
motionless,  and  then  the  creature's  eyes 
were  turned  downward  toward  the  ladder. 
Instantly,  seeing  her  only  chance  of 
safety,  Constance  sprang  toward  the 
ladder,  pulled  it  up  to  where  she  stood, 
and  then  sank  down  on  the  rock,  gasp- 
ing for  breath  and  almost  as  helpless  as 
before. 

As  the  end  of  the  ladder  rose  in  the 
air,  the  man-monster  dashed  across  the 
open  space  and  clutched  at  the  lowest 
rounds  with  its  claw-like  fingers.  Then 
it  raised  its  head  and  sent  out  a  long, 
low  cry,  strangely  like  the  howl  of  a 
starving  beast  of  prey,  and  yet  hardly 
less  like  the  moan  of  a  tortured  and 
despairing  man.  After  that  it  began 
creeping  around  the  rock  as  far  as  it 
could  go,  searching  intently  for  some 
place  where  it  might  climb  up.  Sud- 
denly it  sprang  to  its  feet,  darted  away 
to  one  of  the  loose  stones,  raised  it  in 
its  arms,  and  brought  it  to  the  base  of 
the  rock.  Instantly  returning  with  an- 
other, it  laid  it  beside  the  first,  and  went 
on  bringing  stones  and  piling  them  up 
with  a  sagacity  and  persistence  which 
were  like  those  of  the  lower  animals. 
It  did  not  pause,  look  up,  or  make  any 
noise,  but  worked  with  a  concentrated 
energy  that  made  its  success  seem  sure. 

The  growing  nearness  of  the  danger 
again    roused    Constance    into    action. 


Rising  and  walking  to  the  outer  edge  of 
the  rock,  she  looked  down,  and  imagined 
the  effect  of  a  fall  from  that  vast  height. 
She  seemed  to  feel  her  breath  going  as 
she  fell  faster  and  faster  into  space,  until 
the  end  should  come  in  a  horrible  crash 
against  the  broken  rocks  far  below.  She 
turned  away,  shuddering,  and  retreated 
toward  the  centre  of  the  rock  on  which 
she  stood. 

Looking  down  at  the  creature  on  the 
other  side,  she  saw  it  standing  near  the 
pine-trees,  with  its  back  toward  her, 
holding  a  stone  in  its  hands,  but  perfectly 
motionless.  A  moment  afterward  it  let 
the  stone  fall,  threw  itself  flat  on  the 
crag,  and  placed  its  ear  close  to  the 
ground.  A  wild  hope  thrilled  her  with 
intense  excitement  as  she  saw  it  was 
listening.  She  tried  to  listen  too, 
though  it  seemed  to  her  that  the  beating 
of  her  heart  would  keep  her  from  hear- 
ing any  other  sound. 

But  in  a  little  while  she  did  hear  a 
noise  which  she  knew  was  not  made  by 
the  wind,  or  the  falling  pine-cones,  or 
the  snapping  of  withered  branches.  The 
sound  came  nearer  every  moment,  and 
at  last  she  could  clearly  hear  the  clatter 
of  horse-hoofs  on  the  mountain-road. 
Instinctively  and  almost  unconsciously 
she  began  screaming.  Her  piercing 
shrieks  rang  out  without  an  instant's 
pause,  and  echoed  away  through  the 
mountain-woods  and  down  into  the  val- 
ley. Her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  pine- 
trees,  and  from  them  she  suddenly  saw 
the  figure  of  a  man  rush  out  upon  the 
crag.  Then  she  grew  faint  and  dizzy, 
felt  herself  fall  upon  the  rock,  and  re- 
membered nothing  more. 

When  she  regained  consciousness  she 
was  lying  on  the  bed  in  her  room  at  the 
farm-liouse,  and  her  mother  was  bending 
over  her.  As  soon  as  she  had  opened 
her  eyes  her  mother  kissed  her  and  then 
went  and  sat  down  by  the  open  window. 
Through  the  window  came  the  sound  of 
somebody  sobbing  on  the  portico  below. 
She  wondered  who  it  was,  but  felt  too 
weak  to  ask,  so  she  lay  perfectly  still, 
trying  to  remember  what  had  made  her 
so  very  tired.  Soon  she  heard  Chris- 
tina exclaim, — 
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"  Ah^  de  haaza  tswerricka !  De 
baaza,  waaslita  tswerricka  T^ 

This  made  her  remember  that  her 
guide  on  the  mountain  had  called  the 
dwarfs  ^''tswerricka;''  and  then  all 
that  happened  afterward  came  thronging 
back  into  her  mind.  She  was  too  weak 
to  feel  the  full  horror  of  what  she  had 
gone  through,  but  tears  began  to  fall 
from  her  eyes,  and  she  had  no  power  to 
keep  them  back. 

Gradually  she  became  more  composed, 
and,  when  the  first  shock  of  the  recollec- 
tion had  passed  away,  she  asked  her 
mother,  in  a  very  faint  voice,  how  she 
had  been  brought  home. 

"  Mrs.  Barndollar's  son  brought  you 
here,"  answered  Mrs.  Harwood.  "  He 
was  driving  down  the  road  on  his  way 
home,  and  found  you  on  the  rock." 

After  a  short  silence,  Constance  said, 
"Did  he  see  —  anything  else  there? 
— anything  alive  ?" 

"  No,  my  dear,  nothing  at  all.  But 
don't  talk  any  more  now.  You  are 
very  tired,  and  need  a  good  rest." 

Constance  asked  no  more  questions, 
and  her  mother  soon  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  that  she  was  in  a  sound, 
natural  sleep. 

Among  the  servants  of  the  house  and 
farm  her  mishap  had  excited  deep  in- 
terest. The  subject  was  fully  discussed 
in  the  kitchen,  and  all  agreed  that  the 
dwarfs  must  have  appeared  to  the  young 
lady  and  bewitched  her.  Jake  re- 
proached himself  for  having  left  her 
alone  on  the  rock,  but  declared  that  if 
she  had  only  followed  his  directions 
there  would  have  been  no  trouble. 
"  The  night  I  met  the  dwarfs,"  he  said, 
in  the  dialect,  "  I  talked  to  'em  friendly 
like,  and  give  'em  all  a  chaw,  and  they 
didn't  do  me  a  bit  o'  harm.  If  I'd  'a' 
lost  my  head,  now,  they'd  'a'  bewitched 
me,  sure  !" 

"  You'd  lost  your  head  a'ready,  a- 
drinking  apple-jack,"  said  Christina. 
"  I  don't  believe  you  ever  saw  any 
dwarfs  at  all." 

This  insinuation  was  indignantly  re- 
pelled by  Jake,  who  had  persuaded  him- 
self that  his  interview  with  the  dwarfs 
and  his  cool  and  sagacious  conduct  on 


that  occasion  formed  the  crowning  glory 
of  his  life.  But,  though  most  of  those 
present  were  sceptical  about  his  case, 
there  was  no  doubt  in  their  minds  as  to 
Miss  Harwood,  and  many  forebodings 
were  uttered  with  reference  to  her  fu- 
ture life.  Elsa's  opinion  agreed  with 
theirs,  and  her  grief  and  sympathy 
found  vent  in  frequent  lamentations. 

Constance  was  not  able  to  leave  her 
room  until  the  evening  of  the  next  day, 
when  she  came  down  and  went  out  on 
the  portico.  There  she  found  her 
mother  talking  to  a  man,  who  rose  as 
she  appeared  and  was  presented  to  her 
as  Mr.  Barndollar.  Constance  went  up 
to  him  and  held  out  her  hand.  The 
full  consciousness  of  what  he  had  done 
for  her  came  back  with  overpowering 
force  and  made  her  feel  how  useless  it 
would  be  to  try  to  thank  him,  but  there 
was  an  eloquence  in  her  face  which 
thrilled  him  through  and  through. 

Melchior  Barndollar  would  have  at- 
tracted attention  anywhere  as  a  strik- 
ingly handsome  man.  His  manner, 
though  thoroughly  courteous  to  Con- 
stance and  deferential  to  her  mother, 
was  quite  free  from  awkwardness  or 
embarrassment.  This  was  partly  due  to 
association  with  city  people,  but  still 
more  to  his  own  good  sense,  self-respect, 
and  inherent  manliness.  At  school  and 
college  he  had  made  the  most  of  his  op- 
portunities, and  he  still  found  time  for 
a  great  deal  of  reading. 

Constance  soon  found  that  his  intellect 
and  attainments  were  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  young  man  she  had  ever 
known,  but,  as  he  was  too  much  in 
earnest  to  be  a  prig,  this  superiority 
never  became  offensive  to  her. 

Mrs.  Barndollar  and  her  daughter 
soon  joined  them,  and  Elsa  found  her 
curiosity  and  concern  about  what  had 
happened  on  the  rock  too  great  to  be 
restrained.  After  a  hard  struggle,  she 
at  last  said,  "  Miss  Constance,  did  you 
see  the  dwarfs  when  you  were  up  there 
on  the  mountain  ?" 

"  Don't  ask  about  that  now,  Elsa," 
said  her  brother.  "  Perhaps  Miss  Har- 
wood doesn't  care  to  talk  about  it  this 
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But  Constance  assured  him  that  she 
felt  able  to  describe  what  had  happened, 
and  gave  them  a  full  account  of  the 
affair. 

"  What  in  the  world  could  the  thing 
have  been  already  ?"  said  Mrs.  Barn- 
dollar.  ''  Do  you  think  it  was  a  man, 
Miss  Constance  ?" 

"  I  suppose  it  was  a  man,"  said  Con- 
stance. "  But  it  was  dreadfully  like  a 
wolf,  too.  I've  been  thinking  to-day 
that  if  there  really  were  such  things  as 
were-wolves  they  would  be  very  much 
like  what  I  saw." 

"  It  may  have  been  the  nearest  thing 
to  a  were-wolf  that  ever  existed,"  said 
Melchior.     "  I  mean  a  lycanthrope." 

"What  is  a  lickanthroat  ?"  asked 
Elsa. 

"  Lycanthropes  are  people  who  have 
one  of  the  strangest  diseases  in  the  world. 
They  believe  themselves  to  be  wolves ;  and 
it's  hard  to  be  sure  they're  not  partly 
right.  They  howl  and  snarl  and  bite 
like  wolves,  and  go  on  their  hands  and 
knees  till  both  are  as  hard  as  horn. 
Nearly  three  centuries  ago,  hundreds  of 
lycanthropes  herded  together  in  the  Jura 
Mountains,  associated  with  real  wolves, 
and  lived  exactly  as  they  do,  even  tear- 
ing and  devouring  children." 

"The  horrid  things!"  exclaimed 
Elsa.  "  They  were  worse  than  the 
dwarfs!  Will  the  disease  ever  break 
out  in  this  country  ?" 

"  Not  unless  the  same  causes  arise 
here,  I  suppose." 

"  What  were  the  causes  of  that  epi- 
demic of  lycanthropy  ?"  asked  Con- 
stance. 

"  I  believe  it  grew  out  of  starvation 
and  misery  and  the  whole  poisonous 
social  system  which  the  great  French 
Revolution  cleared  away  as  a  thunder- 
storm purifies  the  air.  When  people 
have  been  forced  to  live  like  brutes  for 
hundreds  of  generations,  it  is  not  strange 
that  they  should  come  squarely  down  to 
the  brute  level." 

Mrs.  Barndollar  was  never  happier  in 
the  possession  of  her  son  than  when  he 
was  talking  about  things  she  could  not 
understand.  As  he  ceased  speaking, 
she  turned  to  Mrs.  Harwood,  and  said, 
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in  a  perfectly  audible  whisper,  "  I  do 
believe  that  boy  knows  everything  still. 
And  it's  no  wonder,  too,  for  he  just 
reads  and  reads  till  you'd  think  his  head 
would  crack  open,  so  you  would  !" 

"  I  was  very  much  interested  in  what 
he  has  been  telling  us,"  said  Mrs.  Har- 
wood, in  her  kindly  way. 

Constance  saw  the  slight  contraction 
— more  from  pain  on  his  mother's  ac- 
count than  from  annoyance  on  his  own — 
which  Melchior's  strong  effort  could  not 
keep  his  face  from  showing,  and  she  was 
glad  the  opening  of  the  gate  and  the  en- 
trance of  one  of  the  farm-laborers  gave 
her  an  excuse  for  looking  down  the 
yard. 

"What  is  it.  Derrick?"  asked  Mel- 
chior, as  the  man  approached. 

Derrick  answered  in  the  dialect,  and 
proceeded  to  narrate  something  in  which 
the  three  persons  who  understood  him 
seemed  deeply  interested. 

"Oh,  Miss  Constance,  it  must  be  the 
one  you  saw !"  cried  Elsa,  forgetting  that 
Pennsylvania  German  is  not  universally 
understood. 

"  I  believe  the  mystery  is  solved," 
said  Melchior,  turning  to  the  two  who 
needed  an  interpreter.  "  Derrick  has 
just  come  from  the  village,  and  says  two 
constables  stopped  there  this  afternoon 
with  an  insane  foreigner  who  escaped 
from  them  last  week  while  they  were 
taking  him  to  the  almshouse,  and  whom 
they  recaptured  this  morning  in  the 
mountains." 

"  Poor  creature  !"  said  Mrs.  Harwood. 
"  I  hope  he  wasn't  hurt." 

Melchior  asked  Derrick  several  ques- 
tions, and  then  informed  Mrs.  Harwood 
that  the  man  was  handcuffed,  but  did 
not  seem  to  be  hurt,  and  that  the  con- 
stables did  not  treat  him  roughly. 

Although  the  mystery  was  now  cleared 
away  in  the  opinion  of  the  Barndollar 
family  and  their  guests,  the  servants  still 
believed  that  the  dwarfs  had  done  the 
mischief.  Their  interest  in  the  subject 
did  not  decrease,  and  they  were  all  con- 
fident that  some  "  bad  luck"  would 
quickly  show  the  power  of  the  dwarfs' 
spells  over  the  person  upon  whom  they 
had  been  imposed. 
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Constance  soon  found  they  had  reason 
to  be  glad  Melchior  had  returned.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to 
please  them  than  his  mother  was,  but 
he  was  much  more  familiar  with  their 
tastes  and  far  better  able  to  satisfy  their 
wants.  But  they  noticed  that,  though 
he  lost  no  opportunity  to  prevent  their 
suffering  any  inconvenience,  he  never 
apologized  for  the  plainness  of  the 
household  appointments,  or  showed 
that  he  was  conscious  of  the  difference 
between  their  home  and  his.  Neither 
did  his  mother's  gaucheries  make  him 
appear  ashamed  of  her  or  lacking  in 
respect  and  affection.  After  the  first 
time  it  occurred  before  them,  he  even 
maintained  his  self-control  while  his 
mother  was  publicly  lifting  up  her  voice 
in  his  praise. 

It  was  evident  that  one  of  the  first 
objects  of  his  life  was  to  give  his  sister 
every  possible  opportunity  for  develop-, 
ment  in  mind  and  character. 

"  Melker  wanted  me  to  go  to  a  board- 
ing-school in  Philadelphia,"  said  Elsa, 
during  one  of  the  siestas  in  the  barn. 
"  But  mother  cried,  and  said  she 
couldn't  bear  to  let  me  go :  so  Melker 
said  no  more  about  it." 

His  constant  care  had  kept  his  sister's 
speech  free  from  provincialisms,  and  he 
never  laughed  at  her  blunders,  but  an- 
swered all  her  questions  with  patience 
and  kindness. 

Thinking  of  these  things,  Constance 
surmised  that  he  had  proposed  receiving 
two  lady-boarders  with  a  view  to  the 
effect  association  with  them  would  have 
upon  his  sister's  mind  and  manners. 
The  rate  of  board  they  paid  was  so  low 
that  it  seemed  to  her  ridiculous,  and,  as 
the  Barndollars  were  evidently  in  very 
good  circumstances,  she  could  think  of 
no  other  reason  for  such  a  course. 

Being  a  belle,  Constance  had  seldom 
been  restricted  to  one  cavalier  at  a  time, 
and  when  three  or  four  gentlemen  are 
trying  to  hide  their  wrath,  and  each 
is  ardently  wishing  that  all  the  others 
would  attain  nirvana  on  the  spot,  none 
of  them  are  likely  to  shine  in  conversa- 
tion. But  Melchior  talked  to  her  with- 
out appearing  to  think  of  anything  but 


the  subject  they  were  discussing,  and  he 
seldom  failed  to  inspire  her  with  some 
of  his  own  earnestness.  If  she  had  met 
him  in  the  city  he  would  have  impressed 
her  differently.  But  in  his  own  home 
among  the  mountains,  where  he  was  the 
foremost  man  of  the  neighborhood  and 
was  often  called  "  The  King  of  the  Val- 
ley" by  people  old  enough  to  be  his 
parents,  he  appeared  to  the  greatest 
possible  advantage.  Yet,  after  all, 
nothing  else  really  gave  him  as  much 
interest  in  her  eyes  as  the  fact  that  he 
was  "  so  new." 

To  the  man  himself  her  sojourn  in 
his  house  had  opened  a  new  world.  Her 
beauty  and  refinement  and  intelligent 
sympathy  invested  her  in  his  eyes  with 
a  sort  of  poetic  halo.  He  often  had  a 
chilling  sense  of  the  difference  between 
their  associations,  although  he  never 
showed  his  consciousness  of  it.  But  in 
thinking  of  the  time  when  that  tall, 
graceful  figure  had  lain  in  his  arms  like 
a  broken  lily,  with  the  lovely,  flower- 
like face  resting  on  his  shoulder,  he  lost 
sight,  for  a  little  while,  of  the  barrier 
society  had  placed  between  them,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  blissful  day-dreams. 

One  afternoon,  nearly  six  weeks  after 
Constance's  adventure  on  the  mountain, 
she  and  Elsa  were  returning  from  an 
excursion  to  a  distant  part  of  the  farm. 
As  they  approached  the  gate  they  met 
Derrick  leading  a  horse  and  buggy  to 
the  stable.  Elsa,  recognizing  them  at 
a  glance,  shouted,  "  Bena  Beinfelter's 
here !"  and  immediately  rushed  toward 
the  house.  When  Constance  entered 
the  sitting-room,  a  little  later,  Elsa  was 
still  rapturously  embracing  a  tall  blonde 
maiden,  who  was  certainly  eighteen 
years  old,  but  whose  face  was  like  that 
of  a  lovely  infant.  Her  pale-golden 
hair  was  braided  in  the  elaborate  Ger- 
man fashion,  her  complexion  was  a  pure, 
creamy  white,  with  a  faint  rose-tint  on 
the  cheeks,  and  her  great,  guileless  blue 
eyes  looked  at  everything  with  a  mild 
wonder  which  made  it  impossible  not  to 
treat  her  as  if  she  were  at  least  twelve 
years  younger. 

"  Miss  Constance,  this  is  my  Rena," 
said  Elsa.     "  If  she  hadn't  been  such  a 
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bad  child,  and  stayed  away  so  long, 
you'd  have  seen  her  before." 

"  I've  been  down  at  Uncle  Casper's 
for  a  month,"  said  Rena.  In  her  soft 
May-breeze  of  a  voice  there  was  a  hardly- 
perceptible  tone  of  pathos,  which  was  not 
necessarily  connected  with  her  meaning, 
and  which  did  not  disappear  even  when 
she  smiled. 

"That's  down  in  York  County,"  said 
Elsa.  "  You  must  have  been  dreadfully 
homesick  so  far  away." 

"  Indeed  I  was,"  replied  Rena. 
"  You  can't  see  any  mountains  there ; 
and  Uncle  Casper's  cows  don't  wear 
bells ;  and  if  you  try  to  play  with  his 
cat,  she  scratches,  so  she  does.  He 
wants  me  to  come  and  live  with  him  all 
the  time  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  could 
ever  do  that.  I'm  sorry  I  can't  go, 
too.  Uncle  Casper  has  nobody  to  live 
with  him,  and  he  must  be  very  lonely 
all  by  himself  in  that  big  house." 

Elsa's  extravagant  fondness  for  her 
most  intimate  friend  often  took  the  form 
of  a  violent  desire  to  tease  her ;  and  she 
now  found  it  impossible  to  resist  the 
temptation. 

"  Do  you  have  to  go  as  far  to  church 
when  you're  down  there  as  you  do  when 
you're  home  ?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  indeed  ;  only  half  a  mile,"  an- 
swered Rena. 

"  Rena's  a  very  religious  girl,"  said 
Elsa,  turning  to  Constance.  "  She  goes 
to  church  every  Sunday,  rain  or  shine. 
It's  eight  miles  from  her  house,  but 
she  just  feels  as  if  she  couldn't  stay 
away.  Some  people  say  it's  because  all 
the  young  men  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try come  there  to  see  her.  She  is  a 
belle,  that's  certain ;  but  it's  not  her 
fault,  you  know." 

Rena's  soft  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and 
she  said,  "  Elsa,  you  know  I  wouldn't 
go  to  church  to — " 

Elsa's  wild  embraces  and  contrite  con- 
fessions kept  her  from  saying  more,  and 
the  matter  was  settled. 

"  Rena  doesn't  really  care  a  bit  for 
any  of  those  men,"  said  Elsa.  "  And 
she's  right,  too.  They're  dreadfully 
Stupid." 

"  They  haveiCt  got  much  sense,"  said 


Rena.  "  I'm  very  foolish  myself,  but  I 
do  like  men  to  have  some  sense." 

Here  a  consciousness  of  being  unkind 
suddenly  made  her  feel  ashamed  of  what 
she  had  said,  and  she  added,  "  I  don't 
suppose  they  can  help  it,  though ;  and 
I  don't  mean  to  say  any  harm  about 
them." 

Elsa's  eyes  danced,  and  she  was  in 
danger  of  giving  way  to  temptation 
again.  Seeing  this,  Constance  rose  to 
go  to  her  room,  and  prevailed  on  Rena 
to  go  with  her.  The  latter  had  never 
lost  the  instinct  by  means  of  which 
children  recognize  those  who  feel  kindly 
toward  them,  and  this  had  quickly  dis- 
pelled the  awe  with  which  she  had 
looked  forward  to  her  first  meeting  with 
ladies  from  a  city.  Constance  was 
charmed  with  her  gentleness  and  sim- 
plicity and  her  pure,  wild-flower  beauty, 
and  felt  toward  her  very  much  as  she 
had  done  toward  the  first  wax  doll  she 
had  ever  owned. 

In  her  room  she  excited  the  country- 
girl's  unbounded  amazement  by  showing 
her  "  all  her  things." 

"  Everything  must  be  beautiful  where 
you  live,"  said  Rena,  viewing  the  col- 
lective splendor  of  the  apparel  with  gen- 
tle rapture. 

"  Have  you  ever  been  in  a  city  ?" 
asked  Constance. 

"  No  ;  never  in  my  life.  But  I  know 
a  girl  that's  been  to  Philadelphia  three 
times,  and  she  told  me  all  about  it. 
Sometimes,  though,  I  think  she  was 
fooling  me  about  some  of  the  things  she 
said.  She  told  me  the  ladies  there  go 
around  with  little  silk  umbrellas  over 
their  heads  when  it  ain't  raining,  and 
their  dogs  wear  clothes  just  like  people. 
She  must  have  been  fooling  me  about 
that.  Your  dog  don't  wear  pantaloons, 
or  a  hat,  or  anything,  does  he?" 

"  I  don't  own  a  dog." 

"Don't  you?  Why,  how  do  you  keep 
the  tramps  from  stealing  your  chickens?" 

To  acknowledge  that  she  was  devoid 
of  fowls  also  required  a  degree  of  hardi- 
hood which  Constance  did  not  possess : 
so  she  merely  said  that  the  New  York 
tramps  were  usually  held  in  check  by 
the  police. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  I  know  what  the  polices 
are !"  exclaimed  Rena,  indulging  her 
fancy  with  a  vivid  picture  of  civic  gran- 
deur. "  They're  constables  with  blue 
clothes  on,  like  soldiers,  and  golden  stars 
on  their  breasts.  It  must  be  very  sweet 
to  see  them.  Do  they  ride  on  horse- 
back, and  carry  swords  ?  And  do  they 
have  beautiful  long  feathers  in  their 
hats?" 

"  Not  often,"  said  Constance,  smiling. 
"What  a  precious  lamb  she  is!"  she 
thought.  "  I  wish  I  could  have  her 
with  me  always."  But  as  soon  as  the 
wish  had  taken  form  she  remembered 
that  in  many  similar  cases  the  wished- 
for  object  had  lost  its  charm  for  her  as 
soon  as  its  newness  was  gone,  and  she 
was  humiliatingly  conscious  of  her  own 
vacillating  will  and  unsteadiness  of  pur- 
pose. "  That  I,  of  all  people  in  the 
world,  should  be  named  Constance!"  she 
said  to  herself. 

"  I'm  not  afraid  to  ask  you  questions," 
said  Rena,  looking  at  her  affectionately. 
"  You  treat  me  just  like  Melker  does." 

"  How  does  he  treat  you  ?" 

"  Oh,  he  smiles  a  little  sometimes, 
when  I  say  very  foolish  things ;  but  I 
never  feel  as  if  he  was  laughing  at  me, 
you  know.  And  then  he's  so  kind  to 
me  all  the  time  !  But  he's  kind  to 
everybody, — even  the  cat.  Cats  have  a 
pretty  hard  time,  and  sometimes  I  won- 
der whether  there's  any  good  place  for 
them  to  go  to  when  they  die,  to  make 
up  for  their  bad  times  here.  But  the 
Bible  don't  say  there  is." 

The  earthly  trials  of  cats  and  the  un- 
certainty about  their  future  state  affected 
her  with  gentle  melancholy,  and  she 
looked  out  of  the  window  with  a  mildly- 
pathetic  gaze. 

When  the  tea-bell  rang  they  went 
down  to  the  dining-room,  and  found  the 
rest  of  the  household  assembled  there. 
Mrs.  Barndollar  greeted  Ilena  with  heart- 
felt joy,  and  her  son's  welcome,  though 
less  effusive,  was  quite  as  hearty  and  sin- 
cere. 

As  soon  as  they  had  taken  their  places 
at  the  table  and  Mrs.  Barndollar  had 
"  asked  a  blessing"  in  the  dialect,  Rena 
said,  "  Melker,  did  Miss  Constance  ever 


take  you  up  to  her  room  and  show  you 
all  her  nice  clothes?" 

Elsa  suddenly  began  coughing  with 
great  violence,  and  seemed  in  danger  of 
strangulation,  while  her  mother,  who 
would  otherwise  have  laughed  good- 
humoredly  and  without  the  least  re- 
straint, hurriedly  exhorted  her  to  drink 
some  water. 

When  this  temporary  excitement  had 
subsided,  Melchior  said  to  Rena,  with- 
out apparent  embarrassment,  "  It  would 
hardly  be  worth  the  trouble  to  show  me 
pretty  dresses,  would  it,  Rena  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not,"  answered 
Rena,  with  a  little  soft  laugh,  but  not  at 
all  disconcerted.  "  I  forgot  men  don't 
know  anything  about  nice  clothes.  She 
showed  them  to  me,  though,  and  her 
watch,  too,  and  all  her  beautiful  ear- 
rings and  breastpins  and  bracelets.  I 
never  saw  such  things  in  my  life.  Oh, 
so  shaan,  so  shaan  /" 

She  committed  no  more  blunders,  for 
Melchior  quietly  led  the  conversation  to 
subjects  with  which  Rena  was  perfectly 
familiar,  and  contrived  to  mak6  her  ap- 
pear at  her  best.  He  induced  her  to 
talk  about  the  wild  flowers  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  wrens  which  built  their  nests 
every  year  in  a  tree  before  her  door,  and 
two  poor  children  who  had  lately  lost 
both  their  parents  and  whose  lonely  and 
helpless  state  had  moved  her  soft  heart 
to  infinite  pity  and  loving  kindness. 

Constance  honored  him  all  the  more 
from  a  well-defined  consciousness  that 
if  he  had  followed  his  strongest  natural 
impulse  he  would  have  concentrated  his 
attention  on  herself. 

His  mother  viewed  his  seeming  de- 
votion to  Rena  with  the  utmost  satisfac- 
tion. She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
in  the  natural  order  of  things  Miss 
Reinfelter  ought  to  be  her  daughter-in- 
law,  and  was  always  glad  to  see  any  in- 
dications that  she  was  likely  to  take  that 
position.  Her  broad,  round  face  now 
beamed  with  pleasure,  and  she  confided 
to  Mrs.  Harwood  her  conviction  that 
"  those  two  children"  were  "just  made 
for  each  other  still." 

The  evening  was  so  calm  and  clear  and 
the  air  so  mild  and  balmy  that  they  all 
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went  into  the  garden  and  walked  through 
its  long  alleys,  bordered  by  tall  rose- 
bushes in  full  bloom.  As  the  moon 
was  rising,  they  sat  down  in  a  vine- 
covered  arbor,  like  those  which  form  the 
evening  gathering-place  for  the  family 
in  the  gardens  of  Southern  Germany. 
The  cat  having  seated  itself  on  the  top- 
most step  of  the  arbor,  its  sedate  as- 
pect induced  Elsa  to  take  a  position  in 
front  of  it  and  go  through  a  series  of 
fierce  grimaces  and  wild  and  startling 
contortions.  These  performances  gave 
Rena  much  concern.  "  Please  don't  do 
that,  Elsa,"  said  she.  "  Cats  know 
almost  as  much  as  people,  and  it's  very 
easy  to  hurt  their  feelings." 

"Well,"  said  Elsa,  laughing,  "I'll 
stop  if  you'll  be  a  good  girl  and  tell  us 
a  story." 

"  I've  told  you  all  the  stories  I  know, 
ever  so  many  times." 

"  Yes,  but  I  never  get  tired  of  hear- 
ing them. —  Yoit  like  stories,  too,  don't 
you,  Miss  Constance  ?" 

"  Almost  as  much  as  you  do,"  an- 
swered Constance. 

"  There,  now,  Rena  !  Tell  us  the  one 
about  '  De  hrahf  reider  oon  de  arm 
nixa.'  That's  the  one  I  like  best  of  all. 
But  tell  it  in  English,  so  everybody  can 
understand." 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  say  '  reider  oon 
nixa  in  English."  said  Rena. 

"  They  mean  knight  and  water-fairy,'' 
said  Melchior.  "  But  if  I  were  you, 
Rena,  I'd  call  them  by  their  names  in 
our  language." 

"  Yes  ;  and  now  go  on,  that's  a  good 
child.  I'll  be  nice  to  the  pussy-cat. 
Komm  heer,  Hintz."  So  saying,  Elsa 
seized  the  cat  with  such  violent  demon- 
strations of  affection  that  Rena  hastily 
interfered  and  placed  it  on  her  own  lap, 
where  it  purred  contentedly  under  the 
gentle  strokes  of  her  hand  while  she  told 
her  story. 

"  A  long  time  ago,"  she  said,  "  there 
was  a  young  nixa  who  lived  down  in 
the  Rhine  River.  Her  father  and 
mother  were  dead,  and  she  had  no 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  this  made  her 
very  sorrowful  and  lonely.  Everything 
she  saw  in  her  own  home  made  her  so 


sad  that  she  used  to  come  up  out  of  the 
water,  and  hide  in  the  reeds  on  the 
shore,  and  look  at  the  people  in  a  town 
that  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  Rhine 
River.  One  summer  evening  she  was 
sitting  there,  watching  the  people  going 
to  church.  She  was  only  a  poor  nixa, 
and  didn't  have  any  religion,*  so  she 
couldn't  understand  what  it  all  meant. 
But  the  beautiful  music  in  the  church 
comforted  her,  and  as  she  listened  to  it 
she  forgot  everything  else. 

"  Three  bad  men  saw  her  come  out  of 
the  water,  and  they  crept  up  while  she 
was  thinking  of  nothing  but  the  music, 
and  they  caught  her  by  the  arms  and 
dragged  her  away  from  the  river,  and 
when  she  tried  to  scream  they  put  their 
hands  over  her  mouth.  But  a  brave 
reider  was  coming  along  the  road  that 
led  to  the  ferry  over  the  river,  and  he 
drew  out  his  sword  and  drove  the  bad 
men  away,  and  then  he  took  the  nixa 
up  on  his  horse  in  front  of  him,  and 
talked  to  her  kindly,  and  carried  her 
back  to  the  shore,  and  let  her  go  down 
into  the  water  again. 

"  After  that  she  loved  the  brave,  kind 
reider  with  all  her  soul,  and,  although 
she  was  afraid  of  the  bad  men,  she  came 
every  evening  to  her  place  among  the 
reeds,  hoping  to  see  him  ride  past  on  his 
black  horse,  with  the  feathers  in  his  hat 
waving  in  the  wind,  and  his  bright  sword 
shining  in  the  light  of  the  setting  sun. 
She  never  showed  herself  to  him,  but 
she  loved  to  think  that  some  day  he 
would  come  to  look  for  her  and  take 
her  away  with  him  to  his  own  home. 

"  Sometimes  he  didn't  come,  and  then 
she  was  very  sad  and  disappointed.  But 
nearly  every  time  she  came  there  she 
saw  him  ride  by  and  cross  over  the  ferry 
and  go  to  a  big  house  just  out  of  the 
town." 

"  They  call  them  castles  over  there, 
don't  they,  Melker?"  asked  Elsa. 

"  Yes  ;  but  big  house  is  just  as  good  a 
name  for  them.     Go  on,  Rena,  please." 

"  One  day,"  continued  Rena,  "  she 
had  almost  given  up  expecting  to  see 
him,  but  at  last  he  came  out  of  the  big 
house,  leading  a  beautiful  lady  dressed 
all   in  white,  and  a  crowd  of  }>eople  fol- 
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lowed  them,  and  they  all  went  into  the 
church.  The  gay  music  of  the  wedding 
hurt  her  heart,  for  she  thought,  '  I  am 
only  a  poor,  lonely  nixa,  and  while  he 
has  such  a  beautiful  bride  he  will  never 
think  of  me.'  She  watched  the  wed- 
ding-procession go  back  to  the  big  house, 
and  then  she  laid  herself  down  among 
the  reeds  until  it  was  dark  night. 

"  When  the  reider  and  his  bride  were 
in  the  wedding-chamber,  he  said,  '  Who 
is  that  singing  such  a  beautiful  song, 
like  low  church-music,  down  there  below 
our  windows  ?' 

"  Then  the  bride  said,  '  It's  only  the 
night-wind  blowing  among  the  branches 
of  the  linden-trees.' 

"  After  a  little  while  the  song  stopped, 
and  then  the  reider  thought  no  more 
about  it. 

"  The  next  morning  he  got  up  early, 
before  his  bride  was  awake,  and  went 
out  of  the  house.  Just  outside  of  the 
door  he  found  a  crowd  of  people  look- 
ing at  something  on  the  ground,  and  he 
went  up  and  joined  them.  The  crowd 
made  room  for  him,  and  he  looked 
down  on  the  ground,  and  there  he  saw 
the  nixa  lying  on  the  stone  pavement, 
dead." 

Though  Elsa  knew  this  narrative  by 
heart,  she  was  moved  to  tears  by  the 
recital,  and  said  it  was  the  loveliest  story 
she  had  ever  heard.  But  Mrs.  Barn- 
dollar  said  it  was  too  sorrowful,  and  that 
she  liked  stories  in  which  everybody 
had  a  good  time  all  the  way  through, 
and  all  the  poor  people  were  invited  to 
supper. 

"Now,  Rena,  love,"  said  she,  ''you 
must  let  these  ladies  hear  you  sing  one 
of  the  good  old  hymns  of  our  Church 
once.  They're  all  in  German  still,  but 
the  ladies  won't  like  them  any  the  less 
for  that,  so  they  won't." 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Harwood. 
''  I  should  like  very  much  to  hear  a 
German  hymn." 

Bena  began  a  hymn  of  the  German 
Reformed  Church,  which  had  been  sung 
for  many  a  year  by  her  forefathers, 
among  the  Pennsylvania  mountains  or 
the  vineyards  on  the  banks  of  the  Bhine. 
It  was  full  of  faith  and  trust  in  "  the 


loving  Lamb  of  God,"  and  her  childlike 
earnestness  and  reverence  gave  it  an 
effect  that  nothing  else  could  have  pro- 
duced. Her  voice  in  singing  was  richer 
and  fuller  than  at  other  times,  and  its 
usual  faint  suggestion  of  pathos  became 
deeper  and  more  strongly  marked.  This 
tone  of  shadowy  sadness  made  Con- 
stance wonder  whether  it  could  have 
been  inherited  from  some  ancestress  who 
had  seen  her  home  burned  and  her  kin- 
dred murdered  by  the  soldiers  of  le 
grand  monarque  in  the  far-off  Palati- 
nate. Then  the  thought  came  into  her 
mind  that  it  might  be  caused  by  a  dim, 
undefined  consciousness  of  coming  heart- 
break. "  Oh,  poor  child !"  she  said  to 
herself;  "I  hope  it  isn't  a  sign  of 
trouble  for  her!" 

Bena  and  Elsa,  who  were  accustomed 
to  very  early  hours,  returned  to  the 
house  some  time  before  the  others  were 
ready  to  leave  the  garden.  When  the 
two  girls  had  gone,  Mrs.  Harwood  said, — 

"  Bena  is  one  of  those  people  who 
make  me  ashamed  of  being  so  artificial. 
While  she  was  singing,  I  found  myself 
saying,  '  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart !'  " 

"  Indeed,  she's  the  best  girl  in  the 
world  still !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Barndollar 
enthusiastically.  "  And  Melker  thinks 
so  too  :  don't  you,  Melker?" 

"  I  know  hardly  enough  girls  to  be  a 
good  judge  about  that,  mother,"  said 
Melcher.  "  But  I'm  sure  Bena  has  the 
characteristics  I  am  proudest  of  in  the 
Pennsylvania  Germans." 

"  What  are  they?"  asked  Constance. 

"  I  mean  their  earnestness  and  hon- 
esty, and  their  deep,  true  affections. 
Our  people  are  beginning  to  change  in  a 
great  many  ways,  but  I  hope  it  will  be 
many  a  year  before  they  lose  what  might 
be  called,  in  one  word,  their  homeness. 
When  I  first  read  '  Hermann  und  Doro- 
thea' it  seemed  to  me  that  Goethe  must 
have  had  in  his  mind  just  such  people  as 
the  early  German  settlers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania." 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  I  read  '  Her- 
mann und  Dorothea,'  "  said  Constance. 
"  I  think  I  could  understand  it  better 
now  than  I  did  then.  Will  you  read  it 
tome?" 
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"  I  should  be  very  glad  to  do  that, 
whenever  you  choose." 

"  Then  I'll  ask  you  to  do  it  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

The  next  morning  Constance  went 
out  before  breakfast  to  see  the  sun  rise. 
This  was  an  accomplishment  she  had 
just  acquired,  and  it  still  possessed  for 
her  the  charm  of  extreme  novelty.  On 
coming  home  she  stopped  to  rest  in  the 
arbor  where  they  had  all  spent  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  and  remained  there  until 
the  breakfast-bell  summoned  her  to  the 
house.  When  breakfast  was  over,  Mel- 
chior  told  Constance  he  was  going  to  a 
village  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain, but  would  return  in  time  for  their 
reading  in  the  afternoon.  She  and  Rena 
went  into  the  hall  together  and  sat  there 
for  a  little  while,  talking  about  the  best 
places  to  find  wild  flowers  and  maiden- 
hair ferns.  Then  Constance  went  to 
the  table  on  which  she  had  laid  her  hat 
and  gloves,  and  discovered  that  one  of 
the  latter  articles  was  missing.  "  I 
must  have  left  one  of  my  gloves  in  the 
arbor,"  said  she.  "  I  remember  taking 
them  ofi"  while  I  was  sitting  there." 

''  I'll  go  and  get  it,"  said  Rena,  rising 
and  going  quickly  toward  the  back 
door. 

"No,  no,  Rena:  I'll  get  it  myself!" 
cried  Constance,  unwilling  to  sit  still  and 
let  Rena  wait  on  her. 

But  Rena  would  not  stop :  so  she 
hurried  after  her,  and  they  both  ran 
out  of  the  house  and  through  the  gar- 
den. 

A  wide  path  ran  from  the  rear  en- 
trance of  the  house  straight  through 
the  garden,  and  the  arbor  was  some  dis- 
tance to  the  left  of  its  intersection  with 
another  path.  When  Rena  turned  into 
the  second  path  the  tall  rose-bushes  hid 
her  from  Constance's  view  until  she 
also  reached  the  point  where  the  paths 
crossed  each  other.  Then  she  saw  her 
standing  a  few  yards  off  and  looking 
toward  the  arbor.  She  looked  in  the 
same  direction,  and  saw  Melchior  stand- 
ing there,  with  his  back  turned  partly 
toward  them  and  with  the  object  they 
had  come  to  find  in  his  hand.  Their 
light  footsteps  had  not  attracted  his  at- 


tention, and  he  seemed  wholly  absorbed 
in  looking  at  the  glove. 

When  the  momentary  surprise  which 
had  made  Rena  pause  had  passed  away, 
she  took  a  few  steps  forward,  and  Con- 
stance had  begun  following  her,  when 
something  happened  which  instantly 
caused  them  both  to  stop  again.  The 
great  tide  of  passion  in  the  man's  soul 
surged  up  and  burst  the  barriers  that 
had  held  it  down.  He  kissed  the  glove 
over  and  over  again,  forgetting  every- 
thing but  the  tempest  of  love  which  had 
at  last  overpowered  his  strong  will. 

Constance  turned  hastily  and  went 
back  to  the  house,  where  she  sat  down 
again  in  the  hall.  There  was  a  strange 
tumult  in  her  mind,  and  she  was  unable 
to  think  clearly  about  anything.  She 
had  been,  from  the  first,  conscious  of 
Melchior's  admiration,  and  had  even  be- 
gun to  suspect  that  he  was  hiding  a 
stronger  feeling.  But  his  unbroken  self- 
control  had  kept  her  in  doubt,  until  this 
sudden  outburst  brought  the  reality 
vividly  before  her  eyes.  This  was  not 
the  first  time  she  had  undergone  such 
an  experience,  but  nothing  had  ever 
moved  her  so  deeply.  Her  heart  was 
full  of  sympathy  for  the  brave,  strong 
man  who  had  guarded  his  secret  so  well, 
and  yet  she  exulted  in  the  thought  of 
her  power  over  one  whom  she  knew  to 
be  so  much  her  superior.  But  this  very 
consciousness  of  his  superiority  in  mind 
and  character  made  her  doubt  whether 
they  were  fitted  to  be  anything  more 
than  friends,  and  she  was  well  enough 
acquainted  with  her  own  character  to 
hesitate  about  accepting  her  feelings  of 
that  moment  as  anything  more  than  pass- 
ing impulses.  "  Oh,  if  I  could  only  be 
sure  about  myself!"  she  thought. 

She  heard  some  one  come  into  the 
hall  by  the  back  door,  and,  looking 
around,  she  saw  Rena  walking  slowly 
toward  the  stairs.  One  look  at  her  face 
made  Constance  rise  and  go  to  meet  her. 
She  had  entirely  forgotten  Rena,  and, 
as  she  saw  the  pain  and  sorrow  in  the 
girl's  face  and  thought  of  what  it  must 
mean,  she  felt  guilty  of  selfishness  and 
cruelty.  She  took  Rena's  hands  in  her 
own,  and  as  she  looked  into  her  eyes  she 
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thought  she  could  see  a  distinct  purpose 
there.  "  Rena,"  she  said,  "  what  are 
you  going  to  do  ?" 

"I'm  going  to  live  with  Uncle  Cas- 
per," said  Rena. 

Her  voice  was  very  low,  and  her  eyes 
seemed  to  be  fixed  on  something  far 
away.  Constance's  impulsive  sympathy 
was  deeply  aroused,  and  every  other 
consideration  gave  way  before  her  con- 
cern for  the  poor  childlike  girl  whom 
she  believed  to  be  crushed  and  helpless. 
"  No,  no  !"  she  said  vehemently.  "  You 
mustn't  do  that !  You  must  stay  at 
home.  And,  Rena,  my  dear  child,  don't 
let  anybody  else  see  you  looking  so  sad. 
You  must  look  just  as  you  always  did, 
and  try  not  to  be  different  in  any 
way." 

"  I  can't  help  it,"  said  Rena. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  can  !  Indeed  you  can !" 
cried  Constance,  her  color  rising,  her 
heart  beginning  to  beat  fast,  and  her 
nervous  excitement  increasing  every 
moment.  "  Come  up  to  my  room  now, 
and  stay  with  me  while  I  pack  my  trunk. 
I'm  going  away,  Rena, — going  home, — 
now, — this  very  morning,  as  soon  as  I 
can  get  ready !" 

Rena  looked  at  her  in  amazement, 
which  suddenly  gave  way  to  concern. 
''  You're  not  angry  with  Melker,  are 
you?"  she  asked. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Constance. "  There's 
nothing  to  be  angry  about.  But  come 
up-stairs  with  me  now,  won't  you  ?"  She 
put  her  arm  around  Rena's  waist  and 
drew  her  toward  the  stairs,  and,  as  they 
went  to  her  room,  she  continued  talk- 
ing in  the  same  excited  way  as  before. 
When  they  were  in  her  room  she  said, 
"  Wait  here  a  minute,  Rena,  please. 
I  want  to  speak  to  my  mother."  She 
ran  into  the  next  room,  and  in  a  very 
short  time  had  gained  her  mother's  con- 
sent to  go  at  once.  Mrs.  Harwood 
went  down-stairs  to  break  the  unex- 
pected news  to  their  hostess,  while  Con- 
stance hastened  back  to  Rena.  "  Now 
I'm  going  to  see  how  fast  I  can  pack," 
she  said,  opening  her  trunk  and  kneel- 
ing down  before  it.  She  talked  to  Rena 
cheerily  as  she  worked,  laying  aside ' 
little   things  as  souvenirs  for    her    and 


Elsa,  and  trying  to  keep  her  attention 
fully  occupied. 

When  the  trunk  was  packed  and  the 
shawl-strap  ready,  she  said,  "  Now,  Re- 
na, I'm  going  to  write  a  note.  It  won't 
take  me  long."  She  sat  down  to  write, 
and  Rena  went  and  stood  by  the  window. 
As  Constance's  thoughts  came  back  to 
the  man  of  whom  she  wanted  to  take 
leave  in  writing,  her  resolution  began 
to  waver,  and  she  wondered  whether  it 
would  be  better,  after  all,  to  go  than  to 
stay.  All  the  nobility  of  his  nature 
came  before  her  in  its  strongest  light, 
and  the  memory  of  his  kindness  and 
thoughtfulness  made  her  feel  cruelly 
ungrateful.  But,  as  she  looked  up  and 
saw  Rena  standing  by  the  window  in 
silence  and  looking  sorrowfully  at  the 
distant  mountain-line,  her  determination 
was  strengthened.  She  said  to  herself 
that  the  man's  force  and  courage  and 
wide  interests  in  life  would  make  it  easy 
for  him  to  go  through  the  struggle  that 
was  in  store  for  him.  But  she  felt  that 
the  poor,  weak  girl  into  whose  life  her 
trivial  desire  for  novelty  had  brought 
clouds  and  darkness  must  be  sheltered 
and  guarded  first  of  all.  So  she  would 
not  let  herself  hesitate,  and  wrote, 
"  Don't  think  me  ungrateful,  and  don't 
forget  me  altogether."  It  was  all  she 
could  say,  and  her  eyes  grew  dim  as  she 
wrote  the  words. 

She  folded  the  paper  without  enclosing 
or  directing  it,  handed  it  to  Rena,  and 
asked  her  to  give  it  to  Melchior.  Then 
she  busied  herself  with  her  final  prepa- 
rations, and  in  a  few  minutes  she  was 
ready  to  go. 

She  and  her  mother  went  down  into 
the  hall,  and  Rena  followed  them.  They 
found  the  carriage  at  the  door,  and  Mrs. 
Barndollar  and  Elsa  waiting  to  see  them 
depart.  Both  displayed  a  grief  at  losing 
them  the  sincerity  of  which  did  not 
admit  of  doubt. 

When  the  parting  was  over  and  the 
carriage  was  on  its  way  to  the  village, 
Constance  began  to  feel  the  reaction 
which  any  strong  restraint  upon  her 
feelings  always  produced.  She  soon 
discovered  that  the  sacrifice  she  had 
impulsively   made  was  far   from   being 
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slight  or  easily  forgotten.  As  she  looked 
back  at  the  mountains  and  thought  of 
the  happy  days  which  had  passed  since 
she  first  saw  their  mighty  outlines  loom- 
ing up  against  the  sky,  she  believed  she 
was  leaving  behind  the  only  life  she  had 
ever  found  really  worth  living.  Her 
view  of  the  matter  was,  in  reality,  dis- 
torted by  morbid  sensibility  and  nerve- 
strain  ;  but  it  seemed  to  her,  at  that 
time,  as  real  as  anything  could  be. 

As  the  stage  drove  away  from  the 
village,  with  the  two  ladies  inside,  Jake 
stood  looking  after  it,  holding  in  his 
hand  the  unexpectedly  large  douceur  he 
had  received,  and  struggling  to  bring 
some  order  out  of  the  chaos  in  his  mind. 
At  last  he  shook  his  head  regretfully, 
and  said,  "  Some  dingss  iss  went  wrong 
a'ready !  Wot  for  didn'  she  dake  dot 
kowtotvoh  an'  gif  it  to  de  tswerricka 
still?"  Then  he  went  to  the  bar  of  the 
tavern  and  refreshed  his  spirit  with  a 
large  tumbler  of  gin. 

It  was  a  long  time  before  Constance 
understood  that  all  had  happened  for 
the  best.  But  the  knowledge  came  to 
her  at  last,  and  she  could  then  look 
back  at  her  sojourn  among  the  Penn- 
sylvania mountains  with  nothing  harder 
to  bear  than  kindly  regret  that  she  could 
see  her  warm-hearted  friends  there  no 
more. 


Melchior  had  to  go  through  a  longer 
and  harder  ordeal,  and  its  effect  on  his 
character  was  far  deeper.  But,  when 
years  had  gone  by  and  he  could  think 
calmly  of  the  stormy  days  of  his  heav- 
iest trial,  he  too  saw  that  his  passionate 
longing  of  that  time  ought  not  to  have 
been  satisfied,  and  that  the  events  of  his 
life  had  been  governed  by  as  perfect  a 
law  as  that  which  orders  the  sunset  and 
the  dawn.  So  these  two  worked  out 
for  themselves  the  true  solution  of  the 
problem,  though  one  of  them  thought 
more  earnestly  than  the  other  and 
reached  a  point  from  which  there  was 
a  wider  view. 

Bena  had  not  the  power  to  do  what 
they  did,  but  she  had  what  made  it 
unnecessary.  Her  simple  faith  brought 
her  at  once  the  knowledge  the  other 
two  found  only  after  a  long  struggle 
between  passion  and  reason.  Her  mind 
was  confined  within  very  narrow  limits, 
and  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  look 
for  "  some  new  thing."  But  such  old 
things  as  faith  and  hope  and  charity 
made  her  life  pure  and  peaceful.  She, 
who  was  the  weakest  of  the  three,  had 
the  lightest  burden  to  bear ;  for,  while 
the  others  slowly  learned  to  believe  that 
whatever  is  is  right,  she  had  felt  it  in 
the  depths  of  her  heart  from  the  first 
hour.  W.  W.  Crane. 


A    WORD    FBOM    A    WOMAN    AGAINST    FEMALE 

SUFFBAGE. 


WHILE  the  party  who  are  en- 
deavoring to  force  upon  this 
country  the  hazardous  experiment  of 
female  suffrage  must  be  allowed  to  be 
the  most  clamorous  and  persistent,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  any  claim  on 
their  part  to  represent  the  wishes  or 
intentions  of  the  majority  of  their  own 
sex  is  open  to  dispute.  There  exists 
another  and  an  immense  body  of  women 
who  do   not  wish   to  vote,   but  whose 


voices  are  seldom  heard,  and  whose 
strength,  acknowledged  and  lamented 
as  it  is  by  the  Suffragists,  has  hitherto 
lain  chiefly  in  a  passive  but  immovable 
resistance  to  all  endeavors  even  to  in- 
terest them  in  the  subject.  This  line 
of  conduct,  however,  natural  as  it  is  to 
women  averse  to  forcing  themselves  into 
public  notice,  may  be  carried  too  far, 
and  the  noisy  few  may  succeed  in  thrust- 
ing the  silent  many,  before  they  know  it, 
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into  a  position  where  their  unwilling 
shoulders  may  be  loaded  with  a  burden 
which  they  are  totally  unfitted  to  carry, 
and  which  it  might  nevertheless  be  dan- 
gerous to  decline. 

Now,  therefore,  while  columns  in  the 
newspapers  and  pages  in  the  magazines 
are  devoted  to  the  favorable  discussion 
of  the  measure  by  its  friends,  or  its  un- 
favorable criticism,  chiefly  by  men,  whose 
arguments  are  of  course  instantly  re- 
sponded to  by  charges  of  interested  mo- 
tives, it  seems  a  proper  time  to  enter 
another  protest  from  those  chiefly  con- 
cerned in  the  prompt  and  final  discour- 
agement of  one  of  the  maddest  pieces  of 
political  mischief  ever  attempted  even  in 
this  long-suff"ering  country.  The  heavy 
batteries  of  science  and  statistics  have 
already  been  brought  into  line  against 
the  measure  with  arguments  whose  solid 
weight  cannot  be  denied ;  but  the  light 
artillery  also  may  perhaps  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  a  modest  shot  or  two,  and  a 
few  words  from  one  of  the  sex  whose 
deepest  interests  are  at  stake  may  not 
be  out  of  place. 

It  is  a  question  whether  already  in 
the  United  States  the  liberty  of  the  bal- 
lot has  not  been  extended  to  license,  and 
what  should  have  been  the  valued  privi- 
lege of  those  persons  justly  entitled  to 
it  squandered  on  those  who  have  no  other 
idea  of  its  value  than  to  make  it  a  com- 
modity for  sale  to  the  highest  bidder. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  counteract  the 
evils  of  this  state  of  things,  and  neutral- 
ize the  votes  of  the  many  ignorant  and 
dishonest  men  who  exercise  the  right  of 
suffrage,  by  adding  to  them  a  crowd  of 
still  more  ignorant  and  dishonest  women. 
True,  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  any 
such  women  seems  to  enter  but  rarely 
into  the  calculations  of  the  Suffragists, 
or  is  at  least  kept  carefully  in  the  back- 
ground, and  the  idea  that  a  woman  might 
sell  a  vote  or  take  a  bribe  or  cheat  at  an 
election  never  appears  to  suggest  itself 
to  those  innocent  persons.  The  woman 
who  votes  is  not  to  be  degraded,  merce- 
nary, or  even  frivolous,  but  is  one  who, 
with  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  her 
duties  as  a  citizen  and  an  unflinching 
determination  to  perform  them,  marches 


up  to  the  polls  on  election-day  and, 
under  the  admiring  observation  of  all 
right-minded  men  and  to  the  confusion  of 
evil-doers,  deposits  her  righteous  vote 
in  the  interests  of  law  and  order  and 
without  regard  to  prejudice  or  private 
feeling.  The  disorderly  classes  are  not 
to  be  represented,  apparently,  in  these 
halcyon  days,  and  even  those  members 
of  the  fair  sex  who  are  embodied  boldly, 
if  somewhat  ungallantly,  by  old  John 
Bunyan  as  Mrs.  Inconsiderate,  Mrs. 
Lightmind,  and  Mrs.  Knownothing,  are 
to  be  entirely  absent.  No  woman  will 
ever  come  ten  minutes  late  to  the  polls 
and  then  want  them  reopened,  "just  for 
her,"  and  have  hysterics  till  it  is  done, 
and  then  come  back  in  half  an  hour  and 
want  her  vote  out  again  because  she  has 
changed  her  mind.  Each  one  will  arrive 
punctually,  will  know  just  what  she  is 
voting  for,  and  will  be  actuated  only  by 
the  most  ardent  patriotism. 

All  this  is  very  nice,  and  ■  that  women 
capable  of  acting  in  this  exemplary  man- 
ner do  exist,  even  in  the  present  de- 
graded and  voteless  condition  of  the 
sex,  no  one  who  has  been  blessed  with 
their  friendship  will  wish  to  deny ;  but 
these  are  precisely  the  women  who  pre- 
fer the  present  state  of  things,  and  who 
will  never  go  to  the  polls  unless  they  are 
driven  there  by  the  necessity  of  counter- 
acting the  evils  brought  about  by  a  very 
difi'erent  class.  For  it  is  not  of  the  su- 
perior but  of  the  inferior  women  upon 
whom  this  privilege  is  to  be  irrevocably 
conferred  that  we  must  think.  A  chain 
is  no  stronger  than  its  weakest  link  ; 
and  what  the  bad  or  silly  women  will  do 
with  the  suffrage  is  far  more  important 
than  what  the  good  and  clever  will  make 
of  it.  For  every  one  of  this  latter  class 
who  appeared  at  the  polls  two  at  least  of 
the  former  would  appear,  and  their  votes 
would  be  just  as  good  as  hers, — twice 
as  good,  in  fact,  being  two  to  one.  It 
would  be  strange  indeed  if  such  a  power- 
ful political  engine  remained  unused ; 
and  every  emigrant  woman  who  has 
been  here  long  enough  to  obtain  her 
"  privileges,"  though  she  may  know  no 
more  about  the  country  than  she  did  on 
the  day  she  landed,  every  needy  adventu- 
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ress  who  has  sold  her  vote  to  some  tricky 
politician,  will  be  there  and  vote  not  only 
with  but  for  her  own  associates.  How 
can  such  women  know  or  care  any- 
thing about  the  preservation  of  law  and 
order,  the  interests  of  the  nation,  or 
even,  in  many  cases,  the  first  principles 
of  common  honesty  or  morality  ? 

"  Educate  them  up  to  a  sense  of  their 
responsibilities,"  is  the  immediate  reply. 

Educate  Biddy  at  the  wash-tub,  or 
the  woman  who  ought  to  be  in  jail,  in 
even  the  rudiments  of  political  principles 
or  the  faintest  comprehension  of  what 
the  best  interests  of  the  people  demand 
in  those  they  choose  to  rule  over  them  ? 
Not  a  very  practicable  scheme,  an  impar- 
tial observer  would  say.  At  all  events, 
if  it  is  to  be  tried,  would  it  not  be  well 
to  put  the  education  first,  and  see  how 
far  it  can  be  carried,  and  with  what  re- 
sults ?  Why  thrust  such  power  upon 
persons  of  whom  many  are,  and  may 
always  be,  totally  unfit  to  exercise  it, 
and  many  more  do  not  want  it  ?  It 
would  not  be  deemed  expedient  to  set  a 
wild  Indian  to  manage  a  steam-engine, 
nor  to  bestow  a  college  diploma  upon  a 
baby  in  the  cradle. 

"  But,"  say  the  would-be  voters,  ''  if 
Biddy  does  not  understand  these  things, 
neither  does  Pat."  Which  we  imme- 
diately grant,  only  respectfully  submit- 
ting that  if  Pat's  possession  of  the  suf- 
frage is  a  misfortune,  it  will  not  be 
mitigated  by  Biddy's  possession  of  it 
also ;  and  if  Pat  makes  a  mistake  and 
votes  for  the  wrong  man,  it  will  be  much 
better  not  to  have  Biddy  at  his  elbow  to 
repeat  that  mistake  and  give  the  wrong 
man  two  votes  instead  of  one,  which  she 
will  certainly  do.  A  great  deal  of  mis- 
chief would  be  done  by  these  dangerous 
votes,  and  a  real  disaster  threatened,  be- 
fore the  more  intelligent  votes  would  be 
called  out  and  the  great  mass  of  women 
who  do  not  desire  the  ballot  induced  to 
use  it.  Meanwhile,  the  few  well-prin- 
cipled enthusiasts  who  might  think  it 
their  duty  to  go  to  the  polls  would  find 
themselves  wofully  outnumbered  by  those 
who,  with  no  enthusiasm  and  no  prin- 
ciples, would  go  there  simply  to  carry 
out  a  dishonest  purpose.     For  when  a 


woman  once  throws  principle  behind  her 
she  does  it  thoroughly  and  finally,  and 
the  political  dishonesty  of  women  would 
probably  be  a  much  more  flagrant  and 
barefaced  thing  than  that  of  men,  bad 
as  it  is.  The  piece  of  glaring  injustice 
or  fraud  which  even  an  unscrupulous 
man  will  often  endeavor  to  cover  with 
some  flimsy  pretence  of  excuse  will  be 
perpetrated  by  a  woman  without  even 
an  apparent  sense  of  the  nature  of  the 
offence  she  is  committing.  Even  in  a 
superior  woman  a  lack  of  an  innate  sense 
of  justice  is  often  curiously  visible  ;  and 
though  you  may  find  in  her  the  noblest, 
most  endearing  qualities,  constancy,  gen- 
erosity, the  most  devoted  self-sacrifice, 
she  may  be  capable  of  an  injustice  which 
a  man  inferior  to  her  in  many  ways 
would  be  ashamed  of,  and  she  will  not 
even  be  able  to  see  where  she  was  un- 
just. 

For  instance,  a  woman  can  rarely  un- 
derstand why  a  rule  binding  on  others 
cannot  be  broken  for  her.  The  writer 
has  had  occasion  to  know  something  of 
a  co-operative  body  in  which  quite  a 
large  number  of  men  and  women  work 
together  for  a  common  object.  Some 
simple  regulations  have  been  found 
necessary  for  the  prosperous  continua- 
tion of  the  work ;  they  are  as  few  as 
possible,  and  courteously  though  firmly 
enforced,  and  the  men  almost  invariably 
submit  to  them  as  a  matter  of  course 
and  without  apparent  thought  or  desire 
of  changing  them.  Of  the  women  there 
is  hardly  one  who  has  not  presented  her- 
self with  a  request  that  some  rule  might 
be  relaxed  in  her  case  and  for  her  own 
particular  pleasure  and  convenience, — 
''just  for  her,"  as  they  usually  phrase 
it ;  and  the  endeavor  to  make  them 
comprehend  that  such  a  favor  shown  to 
one  would  necessitate  its  being  done  for 
all  is  usually  met  by  the  indignant  reply 
that  they  cannot  see  any  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  done  "just  this  once," 
and  by  the  further  assurance  that  no 
one  will  ever  know  it.  A  distinct  re- 
fusal generally  closes  the  matter  for  the 
time  being,  very  often  to  be  reopened, 
however,  on  some  future  occasion  ;  but 
no  argument  could  convince  any  one  of 
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these  women  that  she  had  been  other- 
wise than  hardly  treated.  And  we 
think  that  most  persons  who  have  had 
to  deal  with  masses  of  women  and  have 
observed  them  carefully  will  acknowledge 
that  this  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of 
the  sex,  to  call  it  by  no  worse  name, 
which  always  has  to  be  met  and  allowed 
for. 

In  private  life  this  want  of  perception 
of  the  necessity  of  an  equal  rule  equally 
binding  on  all  is  merely  annoying  and 
troublesome.  What  it  would  be  when 
it  made  itself  felt,  as  it  undoubtedly 
would,  in  the  exercise  of  political  power 
by  women,  is  a  question  for  considera- 
tion before  bestowing  it  on  them.  In 
the  affairs  of  every  day  their  sweeter 
and  nobler  traits  are  brought  into  relief, 
as  they  were  meant  to  be,  so  effectually 
as  to  overshadow  this  fault  of  character 
and  do  away  with  much  of  the  evil  it 
would  otherwise  cause ;  and,  though  it 
is  pretty  generally  acknowledged  that 
women  are  illogical,  therefore  unjust, 
no  one  minds  it  much  if  thev  are.  The 
tender  and  merciful  heart,  the  loving 
nature,  the  forgiving  spirit,  atone  for 
the  want  of  that  due  regard  for  the 
rights  of  others  and  the  power  of  look- 
ing at  a  question  impartially  and  with- 
out reference  to  private  feeling,  which, 
on  the  whole,  must  be  considered  manly 
virtues. 

When,  therefore,  the  ordinary  woman, 
while  professing  a  love  of  economy,  teases 
her  husband  for  the  trinket  he  has  not 
money  to  pay  for,  keeps  him  waiting 
half  an  hour  at  an  appointed  place,  and 
then  insists  he  came  too  soon,  though 
he  shows  her  the  time  over  and  over 
again,  and  has  a  coolness  with  her  best 
friend  because  when  her  own  Tom,  aged 
six  and  a  half,  throws  a  stone  at  her 
friend's  Jack,  aged  seven.  Jack  retali- 
ates with  a  kick,  though  he  is  "a  great 
big  boy,  you  know,  and  Tom  such  a 
mere  baby !" — we  say,  when  all  these 
events  occur,  no  one  is  particularly  sur- 
prised or  disturbed.  But  put  the  public 
business,  or  even  the  choice  of  those  who 
are  to  conduct  it,  into  such  a  woman's 
hands,  and  what  chance  would  there  be 
of  fair  dealing  or  justice  for  any  one  ? 


It  does  not  alter  the  case  that  the  very 
same  woman  will  stand  by  her  husband 
through  evil  report  and  good  report  and 
do  a  generous  kindness  to  her  friend, 
while  as  for  Tom,  she  will  give  her 
heart's  blood  for  him,  now  and  always, 
and  believe  in  him,  jfight  his  battles,  and 
shield  him,  if  necessary,  from  the  con- 
sequences of  his  own  misdeeds,  all  her 
life  long.  And  who  would  wish  it 
otherwise  ?  We  doubt  very  much  if 
the  praise  bestowed  upon  Brutus  for 
his  stern  regard  for  justice  in  condemn- 
ing his  own  sons  to  death  because  it  was 
the  law  would  have  been  accorded  to 
their  mother  had  she  sat  on  the  judge's 
seat.  But  the  Romans  did  not  put  her 
there,  nor  should  we.  "  Equal  rights 
and  equal  burdens"  sounds  very  well  for 
a  war-cry,  but  the  burdens  of  public  life 
could  never  be  borne  by  women  as  they 
are  by  men,  nor  could  they  even  realize 
their  responsibilities  as  fully. 

Behind  every  man  lurks  the  feeling 
that  in  all  the  affairs  in  which  he  is  con- 
cerned he  may  be  called  on  sooner  or 
later  to  support  words  by  deeds,  his 
action  by  an  appeal  to  brute  force.  The 
adoption  of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  and 
their  support  by  the  ballot  may  bring 
about  a  succession  of  events  in  which  he 
personally  may  be  called  upon  to  fight 
for  all  he  holds  good  or  desirable  in  life, 
and  perhaps  to  lay  down  that  life  itself. 
Even  the  most  ignorant  man  can  realize 
something  of  this ;  but  a  woman  has  no 
such  ultimate  possibility  to  restrain  her. 
Even  in  a  private  quarrel  a  woman  will 
give  her  tongue  a  license  which  no  man 
will  allow  himself  unless  he  is  prepared 
to  come  to  blows,  and  this  simply  be- 
cause the  woman  knows  there  can  be  no 
such  consequences  for  her.  Tears  and 
high  words  are  the  worst  she  has  to 
fear  if  her  antagonist  be  a  woman,  and, 
if  a  man,  a  husband,  father,  or  brother 
takes  the  matter  in  hand  and  defends 
her  cause. 

Just  so  it  would  be  in  public  life ; 
and  women,  though  they  might  make 
any  amount  of  trouble  and  involve  a 
country  in  a  series  of  petty  quarrels 
which  would  end  in  a  serious  disturb- 
ance, would  not  be  called  upon,  as  they 
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very  well  know,  to  make  reparation 
for  their  own  indiscretion  or  wrong- 
doing. They  would  simply  call  upon 
the  men  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  fight 
their  quarrel  out  for  them.  And  the 
men  would  have  to  do  it,  and  meet  the 
blood  and  wounds  and  death,  while  the 
women  stayed  at  home  and  made  lint 
and  cried. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  their  services 
in  these  two  particulars  are  a  complete 
equivalent  for  those  of  the  men  who  die 
for  their  country ;  but  it  can  perhaps 
hardly  be  proved  that  they  entitle  them 
to  the  right  to  decide  whether  that 
country  shall  be  plunged  into  war  or  not. 
Of  course  there  are  men  who  cannot 
fight,  on  account  of  age  or  sickness  ;  but 
the  old  have  been  young  once  and  able 
and  willing  to  do  their  share  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  country, — many  of  them 
have  done  it, — and  the  few  who  are 
physically  unable  to  fight  are  so  few  that 
they  need  not  be  considered,  especially 
as  many  of  them  are  probably  unable 
to  vote  also. 

As,  therefore,  upon  the  able-bodied 
men  of  the  country  falls,  and  always 
will  fall,  the  defence  of  its  honor  at 
home  and  abroad,  let  them  at  least  keep 
in  their  own  hands  the  direction  of  its 
political  measures.  And  let  them  be 
assured  that  no  one  wi\\  be  better  satis- 
fied than  the  great  mass  of  women  them- 
selves, most  of  whom  find  their  hands 
fully  occupied  with  the  attempt  to  solve 
their  own  domestic  problems,  regulate 
their  own  households,  and  often  contrib- 
ute to  their  support,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  constant  calls  for  their  help  and 
sympathy  from  which  their  gentle  sex 
rarely  turn  away.  Till  there  are  no 
more  disorderly,  ill-managed  homes,  in- 
subordinate servants,  neglected  children, 
and  sick  and  helpless  poor,  there  is  no 
need  to  add  to  the  duties  of  women  any 
portion  of  those  which  properly  belong 
to  men.  And  so  think  the  women 
themselves.  They  are  quite  content  to 
leave  to  men  their  political  supremacy, 
with  all  that  it  implies,  including  the 
right  to  vote,  do  jury-duty,  put  out  fires, 


and  fight  as  much  as  they  please,  and 
to  accept  instead  the  strong  protection 
which  the  laws  made  by  men  and  the 
chivalrous  instinct  of  men  extend  to 
them  in  this  land.  The  legal  restric- 
tions on  their  rights  to  property  which 
bore  unjustly  on  them  have  been  re- 
moved, without  their  votes  or  assistance, 
by  those  whom  they  are  urged  to  con- 
sider their  tyrants  and  oppressors;  and 
indeed  the  pendulum  may  in  some  cases 
be  truly  said  to  have  swung  rather  the 
other  way.  In  the  State  of  New  York, 
certainly,  the  married  women  have  little 
cause  to  complain  of  the  laws  which 
allow  them  to  say  to  their  husbands, 
practically,  "What  is  yours  is  mine,  and 
what  is  mine  is  my  own."  The  time  to 
talk  of  oppression  will  be  when  the  power- 
ful and,  on  the  whole,  even  hand  of  the 
stronger  sex  resigns  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment, even  partially,  to  the  jerky, 
nervous  guidance  of  the  weaker.  If 
that  time  ever  comes,  we  shall  see  the 
peculiar  failings  and  faults  of  which 
women  have  their  full  share  made  the 
medium  of  inevitable  public  disaster. 
We  shall  see  a  country  ruled  by  im- 
pulse, and  the  doing  of  right  or  wrong, 
justice  or  injustice,  decided  by  a  head- 
ache or  a  fit  of  hysterics.  We  shall  see 
the  moderate,  the  self-respecting  and 
respectable  of  our  own  sex  set  aside, 
and  the  high  places  occupied  by  those 
who  can  best  hold  their  own  at  a  pri- 
mary meeting  and  give  and  take  the 
personalities  they  will  meet  with  there, 
who  will  shrink  from  no  publicity  to 
gain  their  ends,  and  who  will  wrangle 
with  man  or  woman,  it  matters  not 
whom,  in  the  political  arena.  And  we 
shall  see  the  real,  not  the  ideal,  female 
voter,  clad  in  emancipated  garments  and 
with  principles  to  match,  appear  at  the 
polls  and  triumphantly  vote  for  the 
handsomest  man  for  President,  meeting 
opposition  by  the  final  and  certainly  un- 
answerable announcement  with  which 
women  usually  conclude  all  arguments 
and  silence  all  remonstrance:  "Well,  I 
don't  care;  I'm  going  to  do  «Y,  anyxoayy 
E.  A.  Bloodgood. 
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CHAPTER  I. 
"TTTE  have  barely  crossed  the  thresh- 
VV  old  of  the  Victoria  Hotel  when 
we  meet  her.  She  comes  toward  us 
across  the  hall  with  the  prettiest  air  of 
surprise  imaginable,  and  the  daintiest 
smile. 

"  Why,  it  is  you^  Muriel !"  says  my 
wife,  going  up  to  her  and  embracing  her 
warmly.  "  What  a  comfort  to  meet  a 
friend  the  \evy  first  thing!" 

"  For  me  it  will  be  the  very  last 
thing,"  returns  Miss  Kingsley.  "  Just 
to  think  of  it !  We  have  been  here 
only  two  days,  and  now  auntie  has  had 
a  telegram  recalling  her  to  England. 
This  very  evening  we  must  go,  and  we 
have  seen  nothing — nothing  !  Isn't  it 
cruel  ?  Of  course  I  must  go  with  her. 
I  dropped  a  little  tiny  hint  about  staying 
here  and  finishing  my  visit  without  her, 
but" — here  she  pauses,  laughs,  and 
throws  up  her  hands  and  eyes  with  a 
quaint  assumption  of  the  acutest  horror 
— "  she  was  all  that  way^''  she  says,  and 
laughs  again. 

There  is  something  infectious  in  her 
laughter;  we  both  join  in  it,  though,  if 
we  were  subjected  to  a  cross-examination, 
we  could  not  perhaps  say  why.  Surely, 
as  we  look  at  her,  we  know  in  our  souls 
her  aunt  is  right. 

"  This  lovely  Killarney,"  she  goes  on, 
in  her  slow,  sweet  fashion,  "  I  have  seen 
only  two  or  three  bits  of  it,  but  it  seems 
all  like  a  tender  dream.  And  now  it 
will  be  more  a  dream  than  ever,  as  we 
TTiust  leave  to-night.  And  now,  too, 
when  you  and — "  a  swift  glance  at  me, 
and  a  swifter  smile — "  have  just  come." 

At  this  piteous  speech,  Carrie,  who  is 
governed  by  an  impulsive  genius,  turns 
to  me. 

"  Why  couldn't  she  stay  with  us^ 
George  ?"  she  says,  with  radiant  thought- 
lessness, as  if  the  care  of  a  handsome 
young  woman,  and  an  Irish  one  to  boot, 
involved  no  responsibility  whatsoever. 
"  It  seems  such  a  shame  that  she  should 


go  without  seeing  anything,  and  it  would 
be  so  nice  for  us,  and — " 

"  It  certainly  would  be  very  nice  for 
ws,"  I  remark,  but  with  caution.  "  Per- 
haps, however.  Miss  Kingsley — " 

"  Oh  !  if  you  only  would  let  me  stay 
with  you  !"  interrupts  that  young  lady, 
clasping  her  hands.  "  I  mean,"  with 
a  graceful  droop  into  melancholy  again, 
"  if  you  are  sure  I  should  not  be — in 
the  way^  I  mean." 

"  In  the  way  ?  Nonsense  !  Why, 
we  are  quite  old  married  people  now, 
and  tired  to  death  of  each  other.  Aren't 
we,  Greorge?"  says  Carrie,  with  the  clear- 
est laugh. 

We  are  not  old  married  people,  and  I 
could  have  said  so ;  but,  as  I  am  plainly 
expected  to  join  in  this  laugh,  I  do  so 
with  as  good  a  grace  as  possible. 

"  Then  it  is  settled?"  says  Carrie. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  settled,"  says  Miss  Kings- 
ley,  beaming  upon  me. 

It  is.  That  very  night,  at  dinner,  she 
sits,  auntless,  beside  Carrie,  at  the  table 
d'hote^  and  makes  herself  equally  agree- 
able, in  her  gentle  way,  to  me,  to  Car- 
rie, and  to  two  young  men  who  have 
got  as  close  to  her  as  circumstances  will 
permit.  One,  indeed,  has  secured  (no 
doubt  by  bribery)  the  seat  on  her  right 
hand, — a  victory  that,  I  can  see,  awakes 
in  the  breast  of  the  other  wild  but 
smothered  sentiments  of  revenge  and 
hatred.  She  seems  to  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  to  all  around,  and  raises  many 
unholy  expressions  on  the  lips  of  her 
maiden  sisters,  whose  charms  fade  before 
hers.  The  very  waiter  (who  is  as  like  a 
bull-terrier  as  humanity  will  allow)  is 
obsequious  in  his  attentions,  hangs  over 
her  with  tender  inquiries  about  hock  or 
champagne,  and  appears  cut  to  the  heart 
when  she  refuses  to  partake  of  any 
savory  dish  he  brings  her. 

She  seems  to  me  to  be  saying  little, 
very  little,  and  that  of  no  importance 
at  all,  such  as  the  small  amount  of 
scenery  she  has  as  yet  seen,  and  so  on. 
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She  babbles  of  Tore,  the  Lower  Lake, 
the  sunset  on  the  previous  evening, — all 
in  no  very  exalted  style,  that  I  can  see ; 
yet  those  two  young  men  hang  upon  her 
lips  as  though  pearls  were  dropping  from 
them.  She  is  kind  to  them,  too,  but  in 
a  mild,  absent  fashion  that  seems  to 
whet  their  admiration  ;  and  if  now  and 
then  she  does  permit  her  eyes  to  be 
sweeter  than  her  tongue,  I  cannot  be 
sure  it  is  not  unconsciously  she  does  it. 

"  She  is  the  very  dearest  girl !"  says 
Carrie  to  me,  as  we  close  our  doors  upon 
the  world  that  night.  "  Quite  the  nicest 
I  know.  She  never  draffs,  does  she? 
I'm  so  glad  you  thought  of  asking  her 
to  stay  on  with  us  here." 

I  thought !  I  asked !  As  I  have 
never  yet  disputed  a  question  with  Carrie, 
I  don't  feel  up  to  beginning  it  now,  yet 
a  mild  protest  I  venture. 

"  I  had  a  ridiculous  idea  that  it  was 
1/ou  asked  her,"  I  say,  with  a  lenient 
smile  at  my  own  absurd  mistake. 

"  Was  it?  Well,  it  is  all  the  same," 
says  she  airily,  "  and  I'm  sure  it  was 
the  most  fortunate  thing  I  did  ask  her, 
poor  dear  child !" 

"  I  only  hope  you  won't  live  to  repent 
it,"  mutter  I  moodily. 

"Why  should  I  do  that?"  demands 
she  briskly.  There  is  a — a  liveliness 
about  Carrie  at  times  that  takes  one 
along  with  it. 

"Oh,  I  don't  know,"  I  say,  with 
hesitation.  "  Those  young  men  at  din- 
ner, for  example, — they  seem  as  if  they 
could  not  live  out  of  her  sight.  If  they 
can't,  you  know,  they  must  live  in  it.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  many  more  of  them  ?" 

"  They  seemed  nice  young  men," 
says  Carrie,  with  an  evasion  1  cannot 
fail  to  notice.  "  One  is  a  Mr.  Brooke, 
— a  nephew  of  Sir  Archibald's.  You 
remember  him,  in  Scotland,  don't  you, 
darling,  and  how  kind  he  was  to  us  ? 
The  other  is  an  engineer, — a  Mr. — 
I  really  forget  the  name,  but  he  spoke 
of  the  Wyatts.  And  of  course,  George, 
a  pretty  girl  must  expect  to  be  noticed. 
She  is  pretty,  isn't  she?" 

"  I  have  seen  uglier  girls,  certainly," 
I  acknowled;je,  with  a  carefulness  that 
does  me  credit.      As  I  have  said,  we 


are  still  a  young  married  couple  ;  suffi- 
cient time  has  not  yet  gone  by  since  our 
wedding-day  to  enable  us  with  decency 
to  hate  each  other.  I  still  think  Carrie's 
eyes  very  pretty  and  her  laugh  full  of 
music.  What  she  still  thinks  about  me 
I  know  not, — 

For  half  so  boldely  can  there  no  man 
Swearen  and  lien  as  a  woman  can. 

The  remembrance,  too,  of  early  days 
is  still  so  fresh  upon  me  that  instinct- 
ively I  pause  before  openly  expressing 
pleasure  in  the  charms  of  any  woman 
whose  name  is  not  Carrie  Desmond. 
Though  it  must  be  confessed  that  Carrie 
Desmond,  long  ere  this,  has  so  far  for- 
gotten her  duty  to  me  as  to  speak  with 
unblushing  effrontery  and  undisguised 
admiration  of  the  hair,  or  it  may  be  the 
shirt-collar,  or  the  languid  droop  of  the 
moustache,  of  many  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance. Let  all  this  be,  however ;  never, 
unless  she  reads  these  lines,  will  she 
know  of  the  mad  cravings  to  grapple 
with  the  owners  of  those  unutterable 
collars  and  moustaches  that  have  at 
odd  moments  seized  me. 

"  I  dare  say  we  shan't  see  much  of 
those  men,"  says  Carrie  consolingly, 
after  a  short  meditation.  "  No  doubt 
they  have  formed  plans  of  their  own  by 
this  time." 

"  No  doubt,"  reply  I,  with  grim  dis- 
belief. 

And,  as  usual,  I  am  right.  In  the 
morning  it  does  not  surprise  me  to  find 
Mr.  Brooke  and  the  Wyatts'  friend 
(who,  I  discover,  calls  himself  by  the 
distinguished  name  of  Jones)  over- 
powering in  their  attentions  to  me.  They 
converse  enthusiastically  on  the  charms 
of  the  lakes  and  mountains,  though  it 
would  be  palpable  to  a  year-old  infant 
that  their  knowledge  of  them  is  derived 
from  a  tourists'  guide ;  and  they  hint 
broadly  at  a  desire  to  become  acquainted 
with  my  plans  for  the  growing  day. 

I  am  not  even  surprised  at  myself 
when  presently  I  give  them  both  an  in- 
vitation to  accompany  us  to  wherever 
the  gods  and  the  boatmen  may  carry 
us  after  breakfast.  I  give  the  invita- 
tion as  impulsively  as  Carrie  might,  and 
anything  like  the  attention  and  I'riendly 
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care  those  young  men  display  toward 
me  during  that  meal,  I  am  bound  to 
say,  I  never  before  experienced. 

It  is  a  grand  morning,  bathed  in  sun- 
shine. Miss  Kingsley,  tripping  down- 
stairs ready  for  our  excursion,  in  an  ir- 
reproachable costume,  runs  as  nearly  as 
possible  into  the  arms  of  two  attendant 
swains. 

"  Isn't  it  a  good  thing  I  didn't  go 
back  with  auntie?"  she  says,  turning  her 
limpid  blue  eyes  not  on  them  but  on 
me,  whereupon  I  can  see  that  they  both, 
in  spite  of  their  outward  seeming,  curse 
me  inwardly.  "  Dear  Mr.  Desmond, 
what  a  day  it  is !  You  have  brought 
the  sunshine  with  you." 

I  begin  to  fear  I  shall  be  assassinated, 
when  Carrie  providentially  makes  her 
appearance. 

"  I  haven't  kept  you  waiting,  have  I?" 
says  she  to  Mr.  Brooke,  whereupon  he 
is  compelled  to  remove  his  baleful  glance 
from  me  and  conjure  up  a  sickly  sem- 
blance of  a  smile. 

"  You  will  find  the  boat  awaiting  you 
below,  sir,"  says  the  manager,  coming 
forward,  with  a  courteous  rubbing  of  his 
hands,  and,  with  a  salutation  to  him,  we 
all  emerge  into  the  open  air  and  stroll 
down  to  the  step. 

Whoever  brought  the  sunshine,  it  is 
certainly  with  us.  It  lies  upon  the  un- 
ruffled lake  in  a  pale  splendor,  and 
touches  the  trees  in  the  island  to  a 
lighter  shade,  and  falls  upon  Tomies, 
that  fairest  of  mountains,  making  its 
heather  golden  here  and  there. 

"  Some  time  too  hot  the  eye  of  heaven 
shines,"  but  not  this  day.  It  seems  to 
suit  the  soft  grandeur  of  the  scene  as 
we  glide  across  the  Lower  Lake,  past 
Lamb  Island  and  the  smaller  Heron 
Isle,  from  which  rise  up  to  greet  us,  as 
we  pass,  a  screaming  cloud  of  wild  birds, 
— ducks,  divers,  and  teal. 

It  is  a  day  to  dwarf  all  mean  and 
angry  thoughts,  as  I  believe.  I  am  too 
trustful.  Soon  it  becomes  known  to  me 
that  ill-suppressed  wrath  and  a  raging 
jealousy  have  shipped  with  us.  Mr. 
Jones  has  obtained  the  seat  of  honor 
next  Miss  Kingsley.  Mr.  Brooke  there- 
fore (though  comfortably  stowed  away 


close  to  me)  plainly  considers  himself  out 
in  the  cold  and  miserably  ill  used.  Now, 
as  Mr.  Brooke  had  been  the  one  to  sit 
beside  her  at  dinner  last  night,  it  occurs 
to  me  that  this  day's  arrangement  is 
only  reasonable.  Evidently  it  does  not 
so  occur  to  Mr.  Brooke.  He  wants 
everything !  He  glowers  at  me,  and 
speaks  in  monosyllables  to  Carrie,  who 
is  too  delighted,  however,  with  the  sce- 
nery to  take  any  notice  of  his  ill  humor. 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  row, 
Jones?"  he  says,  at  length,  with  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  friendliness  (we  have 
two  boatmen  with  us,  but  before  start- 
ing Mr.  Jones  had  unfortunately  said 
something  to  us  about  his  rowing  at 
Cambridge).  "  I'm  sure  you  have 
given  us  to  understand  that  you  are  a 
crack  oarsman." 

"  I  think  a  man  never  looks  so  well 
as  when  he  is  rowing,"  says  Miss  Kings- 
ley  sweetly.  This  diplomatic  speech  is 
loaded  with  honey.  It  fills  Brooke  with 
the  ecstatic  belief  that  she  wants  to  be 
rid  of  Jones,  and  fills  Jones  with  the 
joyful  hope  of  being  able  to  show  him- 
self off  to  her  presently  in  his  best 
colors.  "  But  you  must  not  stir  yet, 
Mr.  Jones,"  she  says :  "  wait  until  one 
of  the  men  shows  some  signs  of  fatigue." 

"  Oh,  look  at  that !"  says  Carrie,  sud- 
denly. 

That  is  Ross  Castle.  There  it  is  on 
our  left,  stately,  ivy-clad,  grand  with  the 
memories  of  many  centuries. 

"  The  O'Donoghue's  Castle,  ma'am," 
says  one  of  the  boatmen,  whose  name 
we  discover  later  to  be  James  Matthews. 
"  He  had  this  castle,  ma'am,  whin  the 
Kinmares  was  unheard  of.  Fegs,  'tis 
very  handsome  intirely.  An'  The 
O'Donoghue  himself  will  come  to  see  it 
ag'in  now  an'  thin,  though  the  grass  is 
green  over  him  for  many  a  hundherd 
year.  Ye  wouldn't  believe  it,  now, 
ma'am,  would  ye?"  with  a  roguish 
glance  at  her,  "  but  every  sivin  years 
he'll  come  to  see  the  ould  home  an' 
take  a  ride  across  the  lake  !" 

"  A  ride  .^"  says  Carrie,  who  is  an  un- 
blushing hypocrite,  and  pretends  always 
a  belief  in  every  legend  told  her,  no 
matter  how  shadowy. 
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"  Iss,  ma'am.  'Twasn't  much  of  a 
lake  it  was  thin,  in  The  O'Donoghue's 
time,  but  dhry  land  and  a  fine  huntin'- 
ground  for  him.  I  know  an  ould  man, 
ma'am,  that  saw  him  an'  his  followers 
tearin'  across  it,  hounds  an'  all,  one 
night  last  October,  whin  the  moon  was 
up ;  an'  he  tould  me  ye  could  see 
through  the  ribs  of  ivery  one  o'  thim, 
hounds  an'  horses  an'  hunthers  an'  all. 
Look  !  there's  his  pigeon-house,  ma'am," 
pointing  to  a  rock  rising  out  of  the  lake, 
dented  here  and  there  and  hollowed  out 
and  turned  into  little  caves  and  caverns, 
— "  all  by  de  action  of  de  wather,  ma'am," 
says  James,  who  plainly  regards  this  last 
as  a  very  ornate  speech,  as  he  repeats 
it  on  every  possible  occasion. 

He  has  rowed  us  in  rather  close  to 
the  castle,  so  that  we  may  admire  more 
nearly  its  wonderfully-preserved  walls, 
and  see  the  old  women  standing  on  the 
landing-place,  with  their  baskets  filled 
with  pipes  and  little  pigs  and  gypsy- 
pots,  all  made  of  bog-oak  and  arbutus- 
wood.  And  then  we  row  away  again,  past 
the  gray  stones  in  the  lake  that  are  sup- 
posed to  represent  O'Donoghue's  horse, 
that  wakes  with  his  ghostly  master  every 
seven  years  to  hunt  o'er  hill  and  dale,  and 
past  the  stony  point  they  call  his  library, 
and  so  toward  "  fair  Innisfallen"  Isle. 

"  An'  there  is  The  O'Donoghue's 
Prison,  ma'am,"  says  James,  who  will 
take  no  notice  of  any  one  but  Carrie, 
being  blind  even  to  Miss  Kingsley's 
charms, — "  there  on  yer  right,"  pointing 
to  a  huge,  square,  massive  rock  that 
rises  from  the  middle  of  the  lake, 
crowned  by  little  or  no  herbage.  "  He 
used  to  keep  souldiers  at  the  castle, 
ma'am,  and  whin  one  o'  thim  offinded 
him  he'd  have  him  sint  over  there. 
Twinty-four  hours  he'd  leave  'em,  on 
bread   an'    wather.     Very  little   bread. 


another    roguish 
eyes — '■^ pllnty  o' 


ma'am,  but"  —  with 
twinkle  of  his  Irish 
wather,  as  ye  may  see." 

We  pass  the  prison,  which  looks  any- 
thing but  gloomy  in  the  broad,  glad 
sunshine,  and  presently  come  to  the  small 
stony  landing-place  at  Innisfallen.  The 
signal  for  us  to  get  on  shore  creates  in- 
stant confusion  in  the  minds  of  two  of 
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us,  and  a  struggle  for  first  place  on  land, 
all  with  a  view  to  obtaining  possession 
of  a  pretty  gloved  hand  for  the  space  of 
one  miserable  second.  To  look  at  Jones 
and  Brooke,  you  might  imagine  there  is 
but  one  pretty  hand  in  all  the  world, 
and  that  Miss  Kingsley  is  the  proud 
possessor  of  it.  I  should  be  sorry  to 
affirm  positively  that  Jones  jostled 
Brooke  purposely  with  a  view  to  up- 
setting him  into  the  smiling  lake,  or 
that  Brooke  put  his  foot  before  Jones 
in  the  fond  hope  that  it  might  bring  him 
to  an  ignominious  end ;  but  certainly 
there  is  a  suppressed  scuffle  somewhere, 
and  more  haste  than  elegance  in  the  way 
they  scramble  at  last  on  shore. 

And,  after  all,  for  naught !  Miss 
Kingsley,  as  though  oblivious  of  the 
four  hands  tremblingly  extended  to  her, 
springs  past  them,  and,  tucking  her 
arm  confidentially  within  Carrie's,  goes 
straight  for  the  old  ruins  that  stand 
scattered  over  this  sacred  isle. 

Behind  come  I  and  the  two  disap- 
pointed youths.  They  cling  to  me 
rather,  I  cannot  help  acknowledging  to 
myself,  as  a  means  of  escape  from  each 
other  than  from  any  overweening  aiFec- 
tion  for  my  society,  though  I  am  just 
now  in  one  of  the  gayest  of  my  many 
charming  moods. 

Carrie  and  Miss  Kingsley  are  wander- 
ing through  the  ruins  of  the  old  abbey, 
in  at  one  quaint  archway  and  out  at  an- 
other, silent,  wrapped  in  contemplation 
of  its  lonely  beauty.  Somehow  we 
seem  very  far  from  man  and  the  din  of 
the  madding  crowd  just  now,  lost  in  a 
bygone  century  and  a  vain  attempt  to 
rebuild  and  repeople  the  sad,  crumbling 
mass  of  gray  stones  about  us.  The 
trees  around  have  grown  so  tall  as  to 
overshadow  the  decaying  walls ;  one 
young  oak  is  standing,  strong  and  vigor- 
ous, in  the  very  centre  of  a  roofless  cell, 
— a  touch  of  insolent  life  amidst  all  this 
pathetic  death  and  decay.  It  has  out- 
grown the  surrounding  walls,  and  some- 
how gives  us  a  greater  knowledge  of  the 
passage  of  time  since  first  those  walls 
became  roofless  than  even  the  sorrowful 
ivy  that  clings  to  them,  or  the  shattered 
curves  and  arches. 
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"  How  melancholy  it  is!"  says  Carrie, 
Tvith  a  pensive  sigh. 

"One  can  almost  fancy  the  gray- 
hooded  friars  stealing  in  and  out  here  on 
moonlit  nights,"  says  Miss  Kingsley,  in 
a  pretty,  awe-struck  tone.  "  kSee !  out 
of  that  wee,  ivied  door  there,  and  round 
under  that  fallen  arch,  and  then  in  here 
again, — that  is  how  they  would  steal 
along,  with  their  cowls  close  drawn, 
telling  their  ghostly  beads  the  while. 
It  seems  all  so  natural,  standing  as  we 
do  now.  And  there  one  might  imagine 
a  pale  young  monk, — like  the  one  in 
Dore's  'Day-Dream,' — lost  in  a  cruel 
revery,  or  sunk  in  prayer  for  the  sins 
of  all  mankind." 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  religion,"  says  Carrie 
softly,  alluding  to  Romanism.  She  sighs 
again,  and  puts  on  her  most  pious  ex- 
pression, the  one  she  used  to  keep  ex- 
pressly for  St.  Matthias's  when  we  were 
in  town.  She  is  (or  at  least  fondly  be- 
lieves herself  to  be)  an  advanced  Ritual- 
ist, and  dotes  openly  upon  lighted  tapers 
and  little  boys  in  night-gowns. 

"  A  picturesque  religion,  but  a  mass 
of  the  very  grossest  superstition,"  says 
Mr.  Brooke  suddenly,  in  a  tone  that 
seems  to  come  from  his  boots,  it  is  so 
deep  and  saturnine.  Unfortunately,  he 
is  unaware  of  Carrie's  High-Church 
tendencies,  and  is  driven  to  this  remark 
because  all  things  at  this  moment  are 
hateful  to  him.  Carrie  glares  at  him  in 
melancholy  scorn,  and  I  begin  to  feel  we 
are  standing  upon  the  brink  of  a  fiery 
theological  discussion,  when  Miss  Kings- 
ley's  clear  voice  breaks  the  threatening 
silence. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Brooke,"  she  says,  raising 
rapt,  reproachful  eyes  to  his,  "  if  you 
must  think  such  heresies,  at  least  do  not 
say  them  here  !  I  am  so  sorry  for  you  ! 
I  hope" — pitifully — "time  will  show 
you  the  beauty  of  many  things  to  which 
you  are  now  blind ;  but,  until  then,  do 
not  speak  as  you  did  just  now, — not 
here.  I  cannot  bear  it,  indeed  !"  Her 
appealing  wail  dies  away  into  silence.  She 
places  her  hand  once  more  on  Carrie's  arm, 
as  if  in  need  of  support.  She  is  evident- 
ly suffering.  I  am  deeply  impressed. 
The  unhappy  young  man  is  crushed  ! 


Downfall  of  Brooke  !  ascent  of  Jones  ! 

("  It  is  Jones,"  think  I.) 

"  No,  no  ;  certainly  superstition  is  the 
wrong  word,"  says  that  hero,  coming 
confidently  to  the  front,  cheered  by  his 
rival's  fall.  "  It  is  a  religion  full  of 
grace  and  poetry,  an  ideal  creed,  fit  only 
for  those  whose  souls  are  fired  with  the 
pure  sense  of  faith."  He  pauses,  and 
draws  his  hand  in  a  languid  fashion 
across  his  brow.  I  am  much  taken  with 
his  style,  and  stand  in  eager  expectation 
of  what  is  to  come  next.  I  don't  un- 
derstand him  in  the  least,  but  I  have  in- 
tellect enough  to  know  that  that  is  one 
of  his  chiefest  charms.  "  There  is,"  he 
goes  on,  "a  concentration  of  the  beauti- 
ful, a  refinement  of  the  culture  of  olden 
days,  an  intensity — that — er — " 

An  anguished  exclamation  checks  him. 

"  Oh,  please  don't !"  says  Miss  Kings- 
ley,  with  a  visible  shudder,  and  tears  in 
her  voice.  "  It  doesn't  suit  this  place 
at  all ;  it  quite  vulgarizes  it.  Do  not 
destroy  the  relief  we  are  enjoying  in 
having  got  away  for  once  from  the 
aesthetic  jargon  and  forced  sentiment  of 
the  day  to  something  that  we  can  feel  is 
real^ — like  this." 

Ascent  of  Brooke !  dismal  downfall 
of  Jones ! 

("  It  is  not  Jones,"  think  I.) 

"  To  the  boat !"  I  cry  cheerily,  feel- 
ing much  for  these  two  young  men. 
But  Carrie  and  her  friend  will  not  be 
satisfied  until  they  have  inspected  every 
hole  and  corner  of  the  island,  and  sat 
under  the  largest  holly  in  Europe,  pop- 
ularly supposed  to  be  flourishing  on 
Innisfallen,  and  wandered  through  the 
combination  of  ash,  holly,  hawthorn, 
and  ivy,  all  growing  so  closely  together 
as  to  appear  born  of  one  parent,  while 
in  silence  I  and  the  two  stricken  ones 
follow  them,  sitting  when  they  sit,  and 
rising  when  they  rise,  with  a  submission 
that  might  melt  a  block  of  granite.  But 
what  granite  is  as  hard  as  the  heart  of  a 
good  woman  ? 

Then  again  out  upon  the  lake,  with 
the  oarsmen  pulling  steadily,  and  our 
souls  filling  with  the  sweetness  of  the 
scene.  Again  we  get  a  view  of  Ross 
Castle,  and,  far  behind  it,  a  glimpse  of 
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MaDgertoD,  reddening  in  the  sunshine. 
Down  its  steep  sides  is  stealing  a  thin 
silver  thread  of  water  that  flows  from 
the  Devil's  Punch-Bowl  and  is  now 
glinting  and  sparkling  beneath  Sols 
bright  rays. 

"  An'  that's  the  Mouse  Island  there, 
foreninst  ye  out,  ma'am,"  says  James, 
as  we  go  past  a  little  oval  isle,  "  where 
the  white  mice  come  from  fust  of  all. 
They  say  'twas  the  Chinese  come  down 
the  Kinmare  River  be  moonliuht  one 
night,  many  a  long  year  ago,  an'  stole 
thim  away  from  us." 

Even  this  absurd  legend  is  not  too 
much  for  Carrie.  She  takes  it  without 
a  grimace. 

"  Dear  me  !  how  strange  !"  she  says, 
without  so  much  as  a  blink  of  her  hyp- 
ocritical lids.  "  I  wonder  what  they 
did  with  them  ?" 

"Is  that  Ross  Island?"  I  ask,  to 
save  her  from  going  deeper  into  the 
mire. 

"  Yes,  sir ;  'tis  the  largest  we  have, 
an'  'tis  joined  to  the  land  by  a  slip  of  a 
bridge.  'Tis  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
live  acres, — one  for  ivery  day  in  the 
year,  ma'am,"  with  a  smile  at  Carrie, 
and  an  air  of  determined  resistance  to 
any  one  who  shall  attempt  to  draw  his  at- 
tention from  her.  "  Ross  Castle  is  on  it, 
ma'am  ;  but  the  new  castle  is  over  there, 
as  ye  may  see,  up  by  the  town." 

We  all  turn  to  take  a  look  at  Lord 
Kenmare's  new  residence,  that  rises  up 
from  behind  its  trees,  tall  and  many- 
turreted,  all  in  the  gaudy  red  brick  of 
Queen  Anne's  time. 

"  'Tis  for  all  the  world  like  a  factory, 
wid  thim  piles  o'  chimbleys,  isn't  it  now, 
ma'am  ?"  says  James,  who  appears  to  me 
to  regard  it  with  disfavor. 

"It  is,  rather."     And  Carrie  laughs. 

"He's  in  England  now,  isn't  he?" 
ask  I,  alluding  to  Lord  Kcnmare. 

"  Iss,  sir.  He  got  a  threatenin'  Ict- 
ther,  ma'am,  wid  an  illcgant  death's- 
head-an'-bloody-bones  on  it,  an'  it  give 
him  the  sack.  But" — growing  preter- 
naturally  grave,  not  to  say  indignant,  as 
he  notes  her  surprised  glance — "  'twas 
ne'er  a  Killarney  boy  that  sint  that^ 
ma'am,  but  one  o'  thim  divilso'  Laguers 


that  won't  let  the  ginthry  alone.  But 
sure  he  might  be  worse  off  whativer,  for 
the  queen  has  given  him  a  new  house 
over  there,"  with  an  airy  jerk  of  his 
thumb,  that  gives  us  to  understand 
England  is  just  behind  Innisfallen,  or 
thereabouts,  "  an'  a  splindid  coach-an'- 
four.  An'  well  she  might,  fegs,  for 
'twas  the  world  an'  all  he  thought  of  her 
when  she  come  to  visit  him,  twinty-two 
years  ago." 

"  It  was  a  great  honor,  his  queen's 
coming  to  stay  with  him,"  says  Carrie, 
whom  Ritualism  alone  has  hitherto  kept 
from  turning  Home-Rule.  To  do  her 
justice,  one  sensation  at  a  time  is  suffi- 
cient for  her. 

"  Well,  no  doubt,"  says  James,  but 
with  reserve.  His  manner  conveys  the 
idea  that  perhaps  the  queen  should  have 
felt  honored  by  an  invitation  from  Lord 
Kenmare.  "  He  was  very  kind  to  her 
whativer,  ma'am,  an'  thought  a  powerful 
lot  of  her.  He  keeps  the  barge  she 
sailed  about  on  over  these  very  lakes 
locked  up  in  a  house  by  itself  iver  since, 
in  honor  of  her  mimory.  An'  there's 
the  cottage  we'll  show  ye  by  an'  by  in 
Glena  Bay,  in  which  he  gave  her  a  bit 
to  ate,  by  way  of  lunch,  one  day ;  for 
'tis  hungry  work,  ma'am,  as  ye'll  find, 
this  sight-seein'.  Nary  one  is  let  into 
that  cottage  since,  barrin'  the  care-taker. 
An'  'tis  kept  jist  as  the  queen  left  it, 
savin'  tha't  now  an'  thin  they  add  to 
the  grandeur  of  it,  maybe  in  the  hopes 
she  might  come  ag'in.  But  sorra  fear: 
'tisn't  grand  enough  we  are  for  the  likes 
of  her!" 

We  have  crossed  the  lake  by  this  time, 
and  are  skirting  along  under  the  shadow 
of  Tomies  toward  O'Sullivan's  famous 
cascade.  Above  us  on  one  side  rises 
mass  upon  mass  of  tinted  foliage,  the 
deep,  brilliant  green  of  the  arbutus,  with 
its  drooping  burden  of  white  flowers, 
catching  the  wandering  gaze  before 
the  calmer  shades  of  the  dusk  reds  and 
sombre  russets.  There  is  an  ever-vary- 
ing beauty  about  Tomies  that  renders 
it  always  new  and  each  day  dearer, — a 
lifting  or  lowering  of  fleecy  clouds  upon 
its  brows,  a  sudden  rainbow  athwart  its 
breast,  a  play  of  hurrying  sunbeams  in 
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its  heights  and  hollows.  Who  can  say- 
where  the  change  lies?  Yet  every 
coming  morn  one  wonders  at  the  strange- 
ness of  its  glories. 

Stepping  lightly  ashore,  we  climb  the 
rugged  path  that  leads  to  the  cascade. 
Over  and  around  us  are  the  sighing 
trees ;  glistening  masses  of  mossy  rocks 
form  a  wall  of  nature's  own  upon  our 
right ;  to  our  left  rushes  a  singing  stream. 
Scarce  any  ray  of  sunlight  makes  its 
way  into  this  sylvan  solitude,  where 
ferns  and  a  tangled  wilderness  of  black- 
berry and  wild  rose  hold  high  festival, 
while  through  it  all  trembles  a  nervous 
music, — the  herald,  as  it  were,  of  some 
far-off  rushing  thunder.  Then  the 
sound  grows  louder,  and  then,  all  in  a 
moment,  we  turn  a  corner  and  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  the  tumult  of 
waters. 

Over  the  great  black  boulders  comes 
the  mighty  torrent,  pale  green  at  first 
beneath  the  dancing  spray,  then  faintest 
yellow  as  it  touches  the  rocks  below  in 
playful  fury,  and  then  at  last  darkest 
amber  as  it  crashes  into  the  stony  hollows 
far  beneath.  With  a  deafening  roar  it 
hisses  from  crag  to  crag  in  a  mad  haste 
that  looks  like  fiercest  anger,  until  at 
last  it  dies  away,  and  sinks  exhausted 
into  the  arms  of  the  tremulous  stream 
that  bears  it  away  to  the  lake. 

"  How  like  a  cruel,  ungovernable 
temper  it  seems !"  says  Miss  Kingsley, 
pensively.  "  Oh,  it  should  be  a  warning 
to  us  all !"  Here  I  cannot  forbear  a 
glance  at  her.  Is  our  charming  moral- 
ist uttering  merely  a  pretty  sentiment, 
or  is  there  deeper  meaning  in  her 
words, — a  gentle  hint  to  the  belliger- 
ents who  stand  in  dogged  watchful- 
ness of  each  other  on  her  either 
hand?  She  bears  my  glance  with  the 
greatest  fortitude. 

"  Yes,  a  warning  to  us  to  put  aside 
all  petty  angers,"  she  says,  turning  her 
eyes/ulli/  upon  mine.  Is  there  now  an 
amused  defiance  in  their  soft  depths? 
"  I  myself  have  a  shocking  temper," 
she  says,  in  dove-like  tones.  She  looks 
at  me  again.  This  time  there  is  dis- 
tinct laughter  within  those  purple  orbs. 
There  is  a  faint  flicker  of  her  eyelasheSj 


and  then  they  fall  over  the  tell  tales 
within. 

The  waterfall  is  filling  Carrie  with 
joy.  She  sees,  she  hears,  nothing  but 
it.  She  loses  herself  in  it  a  little,  I 
think,  because  she  slips  her  hand  into 
mine,  with  a  fine  disregard  of  the 
chances  of  being  considered  still  in  love 
with  me  that  ofttimes  oppresses  her. 

"  It  is  almost  too  much,  George,  isn't 
it?"  she  says,  in  what  is  a  whisper  here 
but  would  be  a  roar  anywhere  else. 
The  noise  of  the  descending  waters 
drowns  all  other  sounds.  We  gaze  at 
it  in  wondering  delight,  and  mark  how 
the  clumps  of  waving  ferns  and  tender 
mosses  cling  as  for  dear  life  to  the  sides 
of  its  rocky  confines  and  bow  their  meek 
heads  beneath  its  giant  spray. 

Impressed  by  its  grandeur,  we  retrace 
our  steps,  and  are  soon  again  rowing 
merrily  over  the  lake  toward  Glena  Bay, 
where  the  queen's  cottage  stands,  and 
where  Carrie  had  made  some  kind  men- 
tion of  permitting  us  to  land  and  ap- 
pease our  appetites. 

"  How  deep  the  lake  seems  !"  says 
Muriel  pleasantly.  She  is  leaning  over 
the  edge  of  the  boat  in  a  graceful  atti- 
tude, trailing  her  slender  fingers  through 
the  rippling  water. 

"  About  here  is  the  deepest  part  o' 
the  lake,  miss,"  says  James,  condescend- 
ing for  once  to  notice  her,  as  Carrie 
seems  wrapped  in  thought,  "  here  or  a 
trifle  lower  down.  Three  hundred  an' 
fifty  feet  it  is  in  all,  miss,  as  I'm  tould, 
— higher  than  the  highest  steeple  any- 
wheres." Here  he  notices  with  joy  that 
Carrie's  interest  in  his  conversation  is 
awakened  once  more,  and  his  handsome 
Irish  eyes  kindle  as  he  moves  his  friend- 
ly glance  from  Muriel  to  her.  "  'Twould 
take  ye  a  fortnight,  or  maybe  three  weeks, 
to  git  to  the  bottom  of  it,"  he  says  to 
Carrie,  with  a  sly  laugh,  full  of  a  cer- 
tainty that  she  will  join  in  it.  She 
does. 

"  Ah  !  that's  the  cojtage,"  says  Mu- 
riel, when  we  have  passed  Darby's  Gar- 
dens and  got  well  into  the  beautiful  bay 
of  Glena.  "  What  a  little  thing !  but 
how  prettily  thatched  !" 

There  is  a  tiny  landing-place,  at  which 
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we  go  ashore,  and  walk  up  to  inspect  the 
rustic  but  charming  resting-place  the 
Earl  of  Kenmare  had  arranged  for  Her 
Majesty  on  her  one  visit  to  Ireland. 
Had  that  visit  been  repeated,  and  some 
little  love  to  the  warm-hearted  people 
shown,  would  not  much  of  the  bloodshed 
of  late  years  have  been  averted  ?  It  is  too 
unhappy  a  question  to  be  pursued.  We 
leave  it,  then,  and  go  up  to  the  cottage 
where  Her  Majesty  lunched  in  'HI, — 
"just  twinty-two  years  ago,  ma'am," 
said  James,  as  we  left  the  boat. 

We  walk  all  around  it,  and  admire 
through  the  shutterless  windows  the 
pretty  pink  fluted  cretonne  coverings 
of  the  drawing-room  walls,  and  all  the 
little  choice  nick-nacks  that  lie  about  the 
rooms.  There  is  an  air  of  indescribable 
loneliness  about  it,  only  heightened  by 
the  idea  that  it  is  lying  there,  swept  and 
garnished,  waiting  for  an  impossible 
comer.  The  cretonne  we  gaze  upon  is 
new,  a  dainty  covering  for  the  walls,  but 
unworthy  of  a  queen.  In  her  time  they 
were  clothed  with  pink  satin,  lined  with 
yellow  sarcenet :  I  quote  from  James. 

Seeing  that  hunger  aggravates  all  evil 
feelings,  I  now  suggest  luncheon,  in  a 
tone  that  admits  of  no  trifling,  and  soon 
a  dainty  meal  is  spread  for  us  upon  a 
broad  strip  of  grass.  We  spread  our- 
selves before  it  and  fall  to. 

It  is  an  excellent  luncheon,  and  should 
have  worked  wonders,  but  some  people 
are  beyond  all  genial  influences.  Jones 
(to  his  credit  be  it  said)  thaws  slightly 
beneath  the  bubbles  of  the  champagne, 
but  Brooke  remains  gloomy  to  the  bitter 
end.  Somehow  I  lose  my  faith  in 
Brooke. 

And  now,  too,  the  sunshine  turns 
unfriendly.  It  sinks,  to  rise  no  more. 
Where  has  it  gone  ?  Perchance  behind 
that  huge,  mournful  cloud  that  now 
hangs  in  heavy  grandeur  over  Tomies's 
devoted  head. 

"  It  looks  like  a  squall,"  I  remark 
casually,  whereupon  they  all  gird  up 
their  loins  and  flee  to  the  boat. 

Carrie,  who  is  a  person  full  of  energy, 
is  the  first  to  enter  it. 

"  Oh,  I  do  hope  it  won't  be  much  !" 
says  Miss  Kingsley,  still  lingering  on  the 


brink.  "  Do  people  ever  get  upset  in 
these  lakes  ?"  She  asks  this  nervously, 
drawing  back  from  the  boat,  and  looking 
up  at  Brooke  with  a  hopefulness  in  his 
reply  that  must,  I  believe,  contain  in  it 
some  element  of  tenderness.  She  moves 
nearer  to  him,  and  lays  her  hand  with  a 
pretty,  half- frightened  gesture  upon  his 
arm.  He  thrills,  and  grows  twice  the 
man  he  was,  beneath  the  ecstasy  of  that 
light  touch. 

"Oh,  no!  no  indeed T^  he  says  re- 
assuringly. "  You  must  not  let  yourself 
be  unhappy  for  even  an  instant.  There 
is  no  fear,  none :  /  shall  be  near  you." 
He  flushes  crimson,  and  for  one  ecstatic 
moment  lets  his  hand  fall  upon  hers  as 
it  rests  upon  his  arm.  Does  he  squeeze 
it  ?  I  watch  him  narrowly,  and  so  does 
Carrie,  but  neither  of  us,  when  comparing 
notes,  can  be  sure.  "  There  is  no  dan- 
ger at  all,"  he  says,  his  voice  trembling 
with  glad  agitation. 

"  You  are  then  prepared  to  swear  that 
no  one  was  ever  drowned  in  this  lake  ?" 
breaks  in  Jones,  with  a  sardonic  laugh. 

"  I  am  at  least  always  prepared  to 
assuage  the  fears  of  a  lady,"  returns 
Brooke  severely. 

"  Even  at  the  expense  of  truth  ?" 
asks  Jones,  with  diabolical  persistency. 

I  can  see  he  is  fuming.  The  sight  of 
those  little,  fragile  fingers  clasped  round 
Brooke's  arm  is  more  than  he  can  peace- 
ably endure.     Somehow  I  feel  for  him. 

"  What  has  truth  got  to  do  with  it?" 
asks  Brooke  angrily,  but  uncertainly. 

"  With  your  assurance  ?  nothing,^^ 
says  Jones.  "  There  were  two  men 
drowned  not  very  far  from  this  only 
last  year!"  He  gives  Muriel  a  wither- 
ing but  anguished  glance,  and  springs 
almost  rudely  past  Brooke  into  the  boat. 

"  Here,  give  me  an  oar !"  he  calls  out 
roughly  to  one  of  the  boatmen,  as  though 
he  would  have  said,  "  Here,  give  me 
your  sword  to  fall  upon !" 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Jones,  not  i/et  .^"  cries  Mu- 
riel, leaning  toward  him  and  holding  out 
her  hand, — that  perjured  hand  !  She 
has  forsaken  Brooke's  support,  and  now 
seems  to  have  centred  all  her  hopes  of 
safety  upon  the  blighted  Jones.  "  Not 
until  you  have  helped  me  to  my  seat," 
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she  says  quite  anxiously.  "  No,  no, 
Mr.  Brooke  ;  you  do  not  know  so  much 
about  these  small  boats  as  Mr.  Jones, 
and  I  have  often  heard  they  are  easily 
cap — capsized.  Is  that  the  word,  Mr. 
Jones  ?  If  you  won't  mind  holding  my 
fur  cape  for  a  moment,"  with  a  heavenly 
glance  at  Brooke,  "  I  think  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Jones  to  place  me  safely  on  that 
cushion  over  there.  I  can  trust  myself 
altogether  to  him,"  with  a  lovely  smile 
at  Jones,  thrice-blessed  Jones.  "  Do 
you  know,"  bending  forward  to  give  her 
hand  to  Jones,  and  leaving  it  in  his  for 
the  beatific  time  it  takes  her  to  slowly 
finish  her  sentence,  "  stepping  down  into 
anything  always  makes  me  feel  giddy 
and  as  though  I  must  fall  forward  into 
somebody's  arms  ?" 

This  suggestion,  I  can  see,  is  too  much 
for  Jones ;  he  too  grows  giddy.  Fear- 
ing lest  he  may  fall  forward  into  her 
arms,  I  strike  boldly  into  the  conversa- 
tion, with  a  view  to  restoring  order. 

"  Do  you  ever  feel  like  that,  Carrie?" 
I  ask,  in  a  tone  that  I  hope  is  without 
latent  meaning.  But  who  can  bamboozle 
his  wife  ? 

"  Always  r^  she  says,  in  a  voice  that 
admits  of  no  compromise. 

"  So  glad  I  am  not  the  only  coward 
in  creation,"  says  Miss  Kingsley,  smiling 
again  at  Jones,  who  is  now  as  radiant  as 
a  rose  in  bloom,  and,  springing  lightly 
into  the  boat,  she  subsides  into  the  seat 
next  me  with  a  sigh  of  unmistakable  re- 
lief. Is  that  sigh  meant  for  mef  I 
feel  I  am  growing  mixed.  Is  it  Jones  ? 
is  it  Brooke  ?  or  is  it — 

"  Carrie,  you  don't  look  comfortable 
there :  come  here,  close  to  me,"  I  say 
aloud,  with  a  sternness  that  is  foreign  to 
my  usual  sweetness  of  demeanor. 

"  No  ;  I  think  I'll  stay  here.  I  can't 
take  my  eyes  off  Tomies,"  returns  Car- 
rie dreamily,  basely  declining  to  come 
to  my  support.  Whereupon  I  give  my- 
self up  for  lost.  If  any  further  atten- 
tion is  shown  me  by  a  certain  person, 
what  will  not  be  done  to  me  by  certain 
two  other  persons  ?  "  Answers  to  be 
posted  no  later  than  Saturday,  the 
15th." 

Jones  has  taken  off  his  coat,  and  is 


now  rowing  with  all  his  might  and 
main. 

If  doughty  deeds  my  lady  please, 

Miss  Kingsley  certainly  ought  to  be 
charmed.  He  pulls  as  vigorously  as  if 
his  life  depended  upon  each  stroke,  and 
looks  as  well  as  a  stout  young  man  can 
look  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  I  fancy  there 
is  a  grim  satisfaction  in  the  gaunt  fea- 
tures of  Brooke  as  he  gazes  at  him. 

I  think  I  have  forgotten '  to  say  that 
one  of  our  youths  is  tall  and  slim 
(Brooke),  the  other  short  and  stout 
(Jones),  which  facts,  taking  them  as  a 
whole,  should  redound  to  the  credit  of 
neither,  as  what  one  loses  in  height  he 
gains  in  breadth,  and  vice  versa.  This 
appears  to  me  to  equalize  all  things;  but 
who  shall  say  how  it  appears  to  Miss 
Kingsley  ?  And,  after  all,  that  is  the 
principal  thing  to  them. 

To  look  at  them,  one  would  give  the 
palm  to  Brooke,  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  there  is  a  great  deal  in  Jones 
besides  his  "  too,  too  solid  flesh."  And, 
at  all  events,  of  one  thing  I  am  quite  as- 
sured,— that  there  is  a  very  great  deal 
in  Miss  Kingsley. 

A  few  drops  fall  pattering  upon  our 
uplifted  faces.  The  sky  has  grown 
strangely  dark.  It  is  nearly  five 
o'clock,  I  find  by  looking  at  my  watch, 
and  a  shadow  from  the  coming  night 
already  lies  on  all  around.  Is  it  going 
to  rain  ? 

''  Divil  a  sign  of  rain  !"  says  James, 
when  appealed  to  anxiously  because  of 
certain  feathers  in  hats.  "  Don't  be 
afeared,  ma'am  :  'tis  only  the  paspira- 
tion  from  the  hills  V 

Perhaps  he  is  right,  or  perhaps  he 
has  whistled  to  the  clerk  of  the  weather- 
oflBce  to  spare  us  ;  but,  at  all  events,  the 
mists  disperse,  and  from  behind  them 
comes  a  weird  light,  grand,  mysterious, 
that  falls  on  Tomies  in  a  pale  brilliancy, 
and  lights  up  all  its  vales  and  summits, 
and  seems  to  tremble  in  mid  -  air. 
Straight  down  from  heaven  itself  it 
comes,  to  rest  lovingly  upon  the  ever- 
lasting hills  and  soften  into  calmer  out- 
lines the  sternness  of  their  rugged 
grandeur. 
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Then  this  too  fades,  and  far,  far  above 
us,  half  resting  on  the  mountain-peaks, 
falls  a  dense  mass  of  sullen  clouds,  gray, 
tinted  with  a  sluggish  blue.  Straight 
out  from  the  sky  they  stand,  as  though 
a  man  might  put  his  hand  behind  them, 
and  from  them  uprise  fantastic  towers 
and  turrets  that  form  themselves  into 
ghostly  castles,  not  all  unlike  the  stately 
ruins  that  frown  upon  the  llhine  ;  whilst 
in  between  all  these  flash  gleams  of  rich- 
est crimson,  blood-red  from  the  vanish- 
ing sun,  darting  upward  through  the 
heavy  gray,  as  it  were  flames  from  some 
wild  Inferno. 

"  How  weird  !  how  wonderful  !"  says 
Carrie,  in  a  low  tone.  We  are  all  silent. 
The  very  boatmen  rest  upon  their  oars 
to  gaze  upon  the  gorgeous  panorama. 
Then,  after  a  little  while,  when  we  have 
grown  almost  oppressed  by  the  unearthly 
beauty  of  it,  the  scene  changes ;  the 
clouds  lift  and  soar  again  once  more 
heavenward,  and  Tomies  comes  out  from 
behind  them,  purple  and  yellow  and  red 
as  before. 

A  thin  thread  of  smoke  curls  slowly 
upward  from  the  centre  of  the  large 
valley  that  almost  divides  it  in  two. 

"  Does  any  one  live  on  Tomies  ?" 
asks  Carrie,  turning  to  James. 

"  Tss,  ma'am, — one  man,  a  tinant,  a 
kind  of  care-taker  of  Herbert  of  Muck- 
ross.  He's  all  be  himself  there.  That's 
the  man,  ma'am,  can't  quarrel  wid  his 
neighbors.  And,  begorra,  a  fine  thing 
'tis  for  him,  too,"  with  a  grin. 
•  "  It  didn't  save  him,  anyway,"  says 
the  other  boatman,  opening  his  lips  for 
the  first  time.  "  He  said  a  word  in 
court  ag'in'  one  o'  the  boys"  (Leaguers) 
"  for  stealin'  a  bit  o'  wood  over  there, 
an'  they  fired  into  his  house  one  night 
last  week,  as  he  sat  be  his  fire." 

"  Good  gracious !  they  didn't  kill 
him  ?"  asks  Carrie,  in  horror,  yet  turn- 
ing her  eyes  with  a  desperate  hope  upon 
the  thin  line  of  smoke.  If  he  is  dead, 
who  lit  the  fire  ?  This  is  an  eerie 
thought,  suggestive  of  ghosts,  and  there- 
fore full  of  joy. 

"  He  wasn't  kilt  out  an'  out,  ma'am, 
but  'twas  a  near  shave.  He  had  his 
little  gossoon  upon  his  knee,  an',  fegs, 


the  bullet  wint  right  betwixt  him  an' 
the  child.  They  do  say  the  little  chap 
has  been  a  trifle  deaf  since.  But  sure 
he  needn't  care,  since  they  left  the  life 
in  him,  glory  be — " 

"  Oh,  that  wicked  Land  League !" 
says  Carrie,  with  startling  vehemence. 
"  What  misery  it  has  brought  upon  this 
wretched  country  !  Hanging  is  too 
good  for  the  miscreants  that  belong  to 
it!" 

"  Good  heavens  !"  think  I,  "  what 
rashness,  to  deliver  herself  of  such  sen- 
timents as  these  in  a  loud  voice  in  the 
midst  of  disaffected  Kerry  !"  I  gently 
press  her  toe,  after  which  I  catch  her 
eye, — a  rather  irate  eye,  so  I  greatly  fear 
I  have  hurt  her. 

"  Take  a  good  look  at  the  man  that 
isn't  James,"  I  say,  in  a  careful  whisper. 
"  He  is  an  advanced  member  of  the  so- 
ciety you  have  just  been  alluding  to  in 
tones  of  mild  censure.  Follow  up  your 
late  remarks,  and  probably  you  will  find 
yourself  in  another  moment  or  so  buffet- 
ing the  angry  waves." 

"  I  don't  see  any  waves,"  says  Carrie, 
who  is  hopelessly  unimpressed  by  my 
fervid  remonstrance.  "  And  as  to  sup- 
pressing my  thoughts  about  that  odious 
League,  don't  expect  it,  George ;  on 
such  a  subject  I  decline  to  temporize." 

"  Would  you  drown  us  a//,"  I  say 
indignantly,  "  for  the  sake  of  your  prin- 
ciples?" 

"  Would  you  have  me  be  false  to  my 
principles  ?"  retorts  she,  fixing  me  with 
a  stony  gaze. 

"  I  would  have  you  remember  that, 
whatever  it  may  be  to  you,  life  is  sweet 
to  me,  principles  or  no  principles," 
say  I. 

"  That  is  too  loose  a  sentiment  for  me 
to  entertain,"  returns  she,  with  a  scorn- 
ful tilting  of  her  little  nose.  It  occurs 
to  me  at  this  moment  that  I  used  to 
think  it  a  pretty  nose.     Is  it  pretty? 

"  Well,  you  can  follow  up  your  pres- 
ent wild  course  instead,"  say  I  omi- 
nously ;  "  but  when  presently  you  find 
yourself  on  your  downward  course  to 
that  lowest  part  of  the  lake  James  told 
you  of  just  now,  I  dare  say  you  will 
repent." 
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"  Downward  course  ?  lowest  part  of 
the  lake  ?  Is  it  the  bottomless  pit  you 
are  alludinpi;  to  ?  Is  this  a  sermon  ?" 
asks  she  flippantly.  Whereupon  we 
both  laugh. 

"  You  are  such  a  goose  !"  she  says 
radiantly,  and  gives  me  to  understand 
by  a  faint  gesture  of  her  hand  that  she 
here  relinquishes  all  faith  in  ever  being 
able  to  make  much  of  me.  She  goes 
back  to  her  contemplation  of  Tomies 
and  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  not 
committed. 

"  After   all,"    she    says, 
James,    "  you    see    that    man 
alone  on  that  mountain,  did  manage  to 
quarrel  with  his  neighbor." 

James  grins  back  at  her  in  sym- 
pathy. "  'Tis  hard  to  know  who's  yer 
neighbor,  ma'am,"  says  he,  shaking  his 
head. 

"  Why  should  neighbors  quarrel  ? 
Why  should  any  one  quarrel  ?"  demands 
Miss  Kingsley  pensively,  looking  at 
nobody  in  particular.  Nobody  in  par- 
ticular answers  her. 

"  Thrue  for  ye,  miss,"  says  James 
vaguely,  who  is  always  glad  to  hear  his 
own  voice. 

"  I  pity  any  poor  man  living  up  there 
all  by  himself,"  says  Carrie,  glancing 
toward  Tomies,  now  looking  lonely  as 
the  evening  descends. 

" '  0  Solitude !  where  are  thy  charms  ?' " 
say  I,  being  much  given  to  the  utterance 
of  unhackneyed  quotations. 

"  Yet  solitude  has  its  charms,"  says 
Mr.  Brooke,  in  a  peculiar  tone.  "  It 
enables  one  to  escape  from  the  world 
with  one's  sorrow  and  nurse  it  in  secret. 
To  be  able  to  hug  one's  grief  in  private 
is  a  luxury  known  only  to  the  miserable. 
Solitude,  too,"  with  slow  and  terrible 
emphasis,  "  enables  one  to  escape  from 
the  society  of  those  whose  presence  has 
grown  to  be  not  only  distasteful,  but  a 
curse  r^ 

A  shivering  silence.  What  is  going 
to  happen  next?  What  means  this 
fierce  young  man  ?  Will  Jones  come 
to  the  scratch  ?  Will  he  pick  up  the 
glove  ?  I  am  pained  to  see  that  Carrie 
looks  full  of  a  certain  glad  excitement. 
Miss  Kingsley  trails  her  fingers  through 


the  water,  and  seems  absorbed  in  a  happy 
abstraction. 

"  You  are  right  there,"  says  Jones, 
resting  on  his  oar,  the  better  to  glare  at 
his  foe.  "  To  feel  assured  that  one 
need  never  again  be  offended  by  the 
sight  of  a  detested  somebody  would  be 
a  boon  sweet  enough  to  render  even  iso- 
lation Paradise.  There  are  some,^^  with 
a  deadly  glance,  "  of  whom  I  would 
gladly  see  the  last." 

"  For  once  I  can  agree  with  you," 
says  Brooke. 

"  There  is  at  least  owe,"  continues 
Jones,  who,  I  can  see,  is  determined  to 
push  matters  to  a  dangerous  point.  As 
he  says  this,  it  seems  as  though  he  edges 
somewhat  in  the  direction  of  his  adver- 
sary. 

"  There  is  one,"  retorts  Brooke, 
making  as  decided  a  movement  toward 
him. 

AVill  they  meet?  Is  it  time  to  in- 
terfere ?  I  sit  trembling,  in  momentary 
expectation  of  seeing  a  mortal  struggle 
between  two  misguided  men,  to  be  fin- 
ished only  by  an  annihilation  of  both  as 
complete  as  that  of  the  Kilkenny  cats, 
when  Miss  Kingsley's  low,  clear  laugh- 
ter, full  of  gentle  merriment,  falls  upon 
the  air. 

"  Do  look  at  this,  Mr.  Brooke,"  she 
says  gayly,  holding  up  her  fingers  to 
let  some  of  the  sparkling  water-drops 
fall  from  them.  "  See  what  dear  little 
circles  they  make  as  they  fall.  And 
I'snt  the  lake  cold  ?  Just  feel  my 
hand  :  it  might  have  been  in  ice  in- 
stead of  this  clear  water.  Will  you 
feel  it,  Mr.  Jones?  It  is  the  strangest 
thing." 

Where  does  the  strangeness  lie  ?  And 
is  a  ripple  on  a  lake  a  laughable  thing  ? 
Yet,  oh,  how  I  admire  that  girl  at  this 
moment !  I  back  her  up  with  all  my 
might.  It  is  difficult  to  get  up  a  laugh 
about  nothing,  yet  I  manage  it.  I  even 
so  far  martyr  myself  as  to  feel  the  cold- 
ness of  her  soft  hand  when  the  others 
are  quite  done  with  it,  which  isn't  for 
some  time.  Her  little  speech  is  a  blessed 
relief;  but  for  it  I  might  have  had  to 
rise  and  fling  myself  between  two  heated 
enemies.      And   in    an   interference   of 
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that  sort,  in  a  small  boat,  the  peace- 
maker is  the  one  most  likely  to  pet 
tipped  over  the  side  and  plunged  in  the 
chilly  water.  Now,  by  a  soft  word  wrath 
has  been  turned  aside,  and  peace  and  a 
treacherous  calm  once  more  restored. 

Mr.  Jones  is  bendino;  to  his  oar  a";ain. 
Mr.  Brooke  has  taken  a  less  aggressive 
attitude,  and  is  sunk  in  a  revery  that 
(to  look  at  him)  must  be  composed 
chiefly  of  recollections  of  midnight  as- 
sassinations and  murders  in  cold  blood. 
Miss  Kingsley  has  returned  to  the  icing 
of  her  fingers  and  a  tender  contempla- 
tion of  the  scene  around.  Her  eyes 
are  uplifted  to  the  pale-blue  sky,  her 
lips  are  parted.  Of  what  is  she  think- 
ing ?  How  far  have  her  thoughts 
flown  ?  or  are  they  still  with  us  ? 

Beneath  her  eyelids  deep 
Love,  lying,  seems  asleep, — 
Love,  swift  to  wake,  to  weep, 
To  laugh,  to  gaze. 

But  IS  Dan  Cupid  really  asleep  ?  or 
is  he  waking  in  her  breast  for  Jones  or 
Brooke  ?  There  is  a  soft  serenity  about 
her  face  that  masks  it  well  and  guards 
her  secret,  if  any  lie  behind  it. 


And  now  the  silence  of  evening  has 
fallen  upon  us,  and  shadows  from  the 
mountains  are  darkening  all  the  lake. 
There  is  a  tremulous  stillness  in  the  air, 
a  grayness  on  the  purple  hills.  Again 
we  pass  Innisfallen,  now  sunk  in  gloom, 
and  gaze  with  lingering  eyes  on  the 
wooded  sides  of  Ross.  A  flock  of  wild 
duck,  startled  by  our  approach,  flutter 
angrily  from  the  little  bay  in  which  they 
are  preening  themselves,  and  disappear 
round  some  shadowy  corner.  Then 
silence  again,  broken  only  by  the  monot- 
onous music  of  the  oars.  And  now  we 
have  passed  the  Mouse  Island,  on  which 
two  lonely  corbies  sit  in  solitary  gran- 
deur, watching  us  with  motionless  inter- 
est until  we  have  gone  beyond  their 
vision ;  and  so  past  the  prison  of  The 
O'Donoghue  and  Heron  and  Lamb 
Islands  ;  and  now  the  men  quicken  their 
stroke,  and  presently  there  is  a  grating 
sound,  and  we  know  we  have  touched 
land  and  have  come  to  the  end  of  our 
first  day's  excursion. 
The  Author  of  ''Phyllis;'  '' 31olly 
Bawn;'  etc. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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I  STOOD  on  the  beach  at  twilight 
And  looked  out  over  the  sea. 
So  softly  the  wind  caressed  it 
That  it  seemed  asleep  to  be. 

Its  quiet  stilled  my  complaining. 

Its  beauty  soothed  my  care  ; 
And  my  soul  flowed  over  with  gladness, 

And  blessed  it,  and  called  it  fair, 

And  knew  not  that,  out  in  the  darkness, 

The  same  sweet,  tranquil  sea 
Held  that  in  its  iron  keeping 

Which  was  dearer  than  life  to  me. 

lloBERTSON  Trowbridge. 
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TWO   PAPERS.— 11. 


THE  unceasing  care  and  vigilance  be- 
stowed by  titled  ladies  in  Courland 
upon  the  moral  and  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  their  oflFspring  are  worthy  of 
all  praise ;  although  the  discipline  to 
which  these  tiny  scions  of  aristocracy 
are  in  most  cases  subjected  is  open  to 
the  charge  of  over-strictness.  The  work 
of  instruction  begins  almost  as  soon  as 
the  little  victims  can  lisp  the  first  words 
of  Lettish,  which  they  learn  from  their 
amme,  or  nurse.  A  German  bonne  is 
procured  betimes  to  teach  them  the  lan- 
guage of  their  forefathers,  and  at  the 
age  of  four  they  are  considered  ripe  for 
the  school-room,  where  a  French  or 
English  governess  takes  charge  of  their 
further  mental  training — always  under 
the  minute  inspection  of  the  parents — 
until  the  mature  age  of  seven  is  attained. 
At  this  period  serious  study  commences, 
and  the  curriculum  includes  the  usual 
routine  of  history,  geography,  etc.,  com- 
bined with  the  study  of  the  German, 
French,  English,  and  Russian  languages, 
and,  for  the  boys,  Latin  and  Greek  as 
well.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  impos- 
ing programme,  a  cultivated  and  well- 
informed  nobleman  is  something  of  a 
rarity  in  Courland.  Perhaps,  when  so 
many  subjects  divide  the  attention  of 
the  pupil,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected 
that  he  will  obtain  a  very  profound  or 
correct  knowledge  of  any  of  them  ;  and 
when  he  goes  to  the  university — Dor- 
pat,  Heidelberg,  or  Berlin — there  is  but 
little  practical  necessity  for  hard  study. 
The  patrician  student  well  knows  that, 
even  if  his  ancestral  fields  be  few,  he  is 
tolerably  certain  of  securing  a  seat  in 
some  local  government  bureau,  where 
high  scholastic  accomplishments  will  not 
be  requisite  for  the  fulfilment  of  his 
official  duties.  The  question  was  once 
mooted  in  my  hearing,  why  the  needy 
sons  of  noblemen  could  not  embrace 
some  profession.     "  Jix.'"  growled  a  free- 


thinking,  cynical  physician, — "t^m  nur 
Pastor  zu  werden  muss  man  dock  Et- 
was  wissenP^  ("To  be  even  a  pastor 
one  must  know  something  V') 

Of  course  there  are  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  ;  but  it  is  among  the  ladies 
chiefly  that  a  higher  intellectual  tone 
prevails.  In  Mitau,  many  of  the  titled 
inhabitants  of  which  travel  much,  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  find  salons 
where  intellectual  conversation  is  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  where  the  newest 
literature  of  Germany  and  France,  often 
of  England  also,  forms  the  topic  of 
pleasant  discussion  and  judicious  criti- 
cism. One  anecdote,  however,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  question  I  cannot  re- 
frain from  relating.  A  young  baron, 
whose  father  had  held  an  exceptionally 
high  position  in  the  province,  was 
chaffed  one  day  by  some  friends,  a  little 
better  instructed  than  himself,  upon  a 
certain  letter  written  by  him  and  dis- 
tinguished by  unusually  bad  spelling. 
"  Aher^  wer  kann  doch  richtig  sclirei- 
henf^  ("Well,  but  who  can  spell  prop- 
erly?") exclaimed  the  youth,  with  the 
most  innocent  expression  of  surprise  and 
deprecation. 

In  addition  to  household  duties,  the 
lady  of  the  castle  receives  any  peasant- 
woman  who  may  come  to  seek  her  coun- 
sel and  aid:  she  not  seldom,  indeed, 
assumes  the  office  of  medical  adviser, 
listening  to  the  doleful  catalogue  of 
aches  and  pains,  and  dispensing  such 
remedies,  of  which  she  always  keeps  a 
store,  as  she  may  deem  conducive  to 
their  cure.  Her  prescriptions  are  often 
more  highly  esteemed  than  those  of  the 
district  physician  himself. 

Curiosity  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
the  ladies  of  Courland.     No  sooner  was 

my  arrival  at  G.-A made  known 

than  the  castle  was  inundated  with  vis- 
itors, who  dropped  in  to  dine  and  spend 
the  day,  uninvited,  according  to  social 
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custom.  They  were  anxious  to  inspect 
the  English  lady  and  to  ply  her  with 
questions  on  every  imaginable  subject. 

"  Relate  to  me  somewhat  of  your 
family,"  was  the  formidable  demand  of 
one  baroness. 

"  Ah,  what  a  pretty  dress !"  said 
another,  fingering  the  material  of  my 
gown.  "  Is  it  of  silk  or  wool  ?  How 
much  a  yard  ?" 

"  Describe  to  me  country  life  in 
England.  Do  you  know  many  country 
parsons  there  ?  Ah  !  ich  schwdrme  for 
country  parsons ;  they  must  be  so  nice, 
so  interesting." 

One  young  baroness  amused  me  vastly. 
She  had  once  paid  a  visit  to  a  family  in 
England,  and  had  met  at  their  country- 
house  the  great  Samuel  Wilberforce,  then 
Bishop  of  Oxford.  The  baroness  showed 
me  with  infinite  pride  his  photograph, 
enclosed  in  a  characteristic  autograph  let- 
ter of  two  lines  or  so.  She  proceeded  to 
tell  us  how,  being  unacquainted  with 
English  customs,  she  had  not,  the  first 

morning  after  her  arrival  at  Lady 's, 

joined  the  family  party  at  morning 
prayers.  On  descending  the  great  stair- 
case to  repair  to  the  dining-room  for 
luncheon,  she  encountered  the  bishop. 

"  You  were  not  at  prayers  this  morn- 
ing, baroness." 

"  No,  my  lord :  I  was  not  aware  of 
your  English  custom." 

"  Ah  !"  sighed  the  prelate,  "  you 
have  had  a  great  loss  ;  for  I  can  assure 
you  that  it  is  a  most  rare  and  touching 
spectacle,  that  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church 
of  England  reading  family  prayers  !" 

Poor  baroness !  she  told  me  the  story 
without  the  remotest  appreciation  of  the 
humorous  twinkle  that  mvst  have  ac- 
companied the  bishop's  remark. 

Parsimony  is  also  a  leading  feature 
amolig  these  good  people,  and  it  is  a  trait 
not  peculiar  to  either  sex.  This  quality 
may  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
estates  are  equally  divided  among  the 
children,  save  in  the  exceptional  case  of 
a  majorat  property,  which  is  entailed  on 
the  eldest  son.  The  titled  father  makes 
it  a  point  of  honor  to  leave  to  each  of  his 
sons  as  large  a  fortune  in  money  as  he 
inherited  himself, — probably  to  make  up 


for  the  subdivision  of  the  land.  It  may 
be  well  imagined  that  where  the  family 
is  numerous  no  small  amount  of  econ- 
omy must  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
father  to  make  the  desired  provision. 
He  sometimes  carries  this  excessive 
thrift  into  his  arrangements  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  his  friends.  A  certain 
count  gave  a  large  ball  in  the  Casino  at 
Mitau.  Among  the  guests  was  an  old 
professor,  very  moderately  endowed  with 
this  world's  goods,  who  brought  with 
him  an  elderly  bride,  his  first  love  and 
fourth  wife.  Being  naturally  anxious 
to  regale  her  with  all  that  was  recherche^ 
the  professor  laid  no  restraint  upon  his 
applications  at  the  buffet.  What  was 
his  blank  astonishment,  however,  when, 
at  the  end  of  the  entertainment,  he  re- 
ceived from  a  waiter  a  long  hill  I 

On  expressing  my  surprise  at  this  in- 
cident to  the  Countess  K ,  she  cool- 
ly said  that  her  cousin  was  considered  to 
have  discharged  his  obligations  toward 
his  guests  by  providing  rooms,  lights, 
and  decorations  for  their  accommoda- 
tion. The  rest  they  might  well  be  ex- 
pected to  furnish  for  themselves. 

Social  etiquette  is  excessively  rigorous 
in  Courland.  Stiff  bows  form  the  nearest 
approach  to  cordiality  ever  permitted  be- 
tween young  unmarried  persons  of  oppo- 
site sexes.  They  have  few  opportunities 
afforded  them  of  becoming  intimately  ac- 
quainted. Even  the  dance  gives  little 
facility  for  the  growth  of  friendliness  be- 
tween the  sexes,  as  it  is  customary  for  the 
cavalier  to  quit  his  partner  immediately 
on  the  conclusion  of  valse  or  polka,  having 
conducted  her  at  once  to  her  chaperon. 
Smoking  occupies  the  leisure  moments 
of  the  gentlemen  when  at  a  ball,  while 
feminine  small-talk  engrosses  the  ladies. 
This  formality  pervades  noble  circles  in 
all  their  ramifications.  For  girls,  con- 
stant supervision  from  the  moment  of 
birth  to  that  of  betrothal  is  the  rule ; 
for  boys  the  code  is  little  less  strict. 
Were  an  unmarried  lady,  much  more  a 
gentleman,  to  take  a  seat  upon  a  sofa, 
such  an  act  would  be  considered  a  fla- 
grant breach  of  good  manners.  Indeed, 
when  an  evening  party  takes  place,  the 
hostess  usually  seats  herself  in  state  in 
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an  inner  room,  or  at  least  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  assembly-room,  and  there 
receives  her  guests.  Married  ladies  are 
invited  to  take  their  places  near  the 
hostess,  while  unmarried  ones  withdraw 
to  the  outer  circle.  The  cotillon  is  the 
chief  dance  of  the  evening,  and  gener- 
ally concludes  the  ball.  As  this  dance 
is  the  only  one  that  affords  much  scope 
for  flirtation,  it  is  always  watched  with 
interest  by  the  dowagers  and  chaperons, 
and  woe  betide  the  hapless  maiden  who 
chances  to  draw  particular  attention  up- 
on herself  while  taking  part  in  its  com- 
plicated measures. 

In  singular  contrast  to  all  this  tedious 
and,  in  many  aspects,  mischievous  for- 
mality and  restraint,  is  the  freedom  per- 
mitted to  young  couples  from  the  mo- 
ment of  betrothal.  After  that  cere- 
mony, mawkish  sentiment,  ridiculous 
demonstrations,  and  a  general  absence 
of  good  taste  and  delicacy  mark  the  be- 
havior of  Brliutigani  and  Braut.  Bill- 
ing and  cooing,  mingling  of  hands, 
twining  of  arms,  caresses  which  ought 
to  derive  their  highest  value  from  the 
sacred  privacy  wherein  exchanged, — all 
this  is  apt  to  render  life  a  burden  to 
the  relatives  of  the  high  contracting 
parties ;  but  it  is  not  too  much  to  state 
that  these  very  public  manifestations 
usually  cease  with  the  hrautzeit^  and 
the  blissful  pair  soon  settle  down  into 
prosaic  complacency.  What  a  rude 
shock  to  her  sensibilities  must  a  certain 
young  baroness  have  sustained  when,  at 
an  evening  party  at  her  mother's  house, 
she  hastened,  blushing,  trembling,  bliss- 
ful, and  palpitating,  to  whisper  the 
thrilling  secret  in  the  maternal  ear, 
"  Mamma,  Staubenfels  has  just  proposed, 
and  I  have  said  '  Yes.'  " 

"  Oh  !"  was  the  mother's  reply  ;  "  then 
he  can  help  to  hand  round  tea."  Prac- 
tical matron !  she  was  already  counting 
upon  her  future  son-in-law  to  render  a 
service  which,  but  for  his  prospective 
alliance  with  the  family,  would  have 
been  a  presumptuous,  inadmissible  fa- 
miliarity. 

Yet  amid  all  the  stiffness  of  the  social 
code  there  crop  up  now  and  then  traits 
of  primitive  simplicity  as  refreshing  as 


unexpected.  For  example,  it  is  still  the 
custom  in  Mitau  to  send  out  invitations 
by  word  of  mouth,  even  to  the  most 
formal  banquets.  I  remember  a  case 
where  a  coolness  arose  between  two 
families  because  the  man-servant  of  the 
one  had  taken  a  dislike  to  the  members 
of  the  other  :  consequently,  when  Car- 
lowitz  was  intrusted  with  the  verbal 
invitations,  he  made  a  point  o?  forgetting 
to  invite  the  obnoxious  family,  who  of 
course  attributed  the  omission  to  a  want 
of  friendliness  on  the  part  of  Carlowitz's 
noble  mistress. 

On  the  whole,  life  is  a  monotonous 
affair  in  Courland,  especially  in  the 
country,  where,  until  lately,  the  post- 
bag  arrived  only  twice  in  a  week.  Yet 
the  sameness  seems  to  suit  these  indo- 
lent people,  who  appear  to  care  little 
how  the  world  wags,  provided  their  rights 
and  privileges  remain  intact.  Certainly, 
since  the  tightening  of  the  governmen- 
tal cords,  since  the  decree  enforcing  the 
acquirement  of  the  Russian  tongue,  and 
the  regulation  that  all  public  instruction 
shall  be  imparted  in  that  language,  a 
few  patrician  families  have  migrated  to 
Germany ;  but  the  majority  have  appar- 
ently accepted  the  innovations  with 
what  grace  they  might.  As  a  baroness 
remarked  one  day  to  her  cousin,  who 
was  loudly  lamenting  the  probable  abo- 
lition of  Lutheranism,  the  faith  of  their 
common  ancestors,  "  Liebe  Helene,  it 
is  true  that  they  may  deprive  us  of  our 
language  and  our  religion,  but  they  will 
leave  us  our  estates  !" 

If  the  land-owners  represent  the  pa- 
trician element,  the  literaten^  or  mem- 
bers of  the  learned  professions,  represent 
mind;  therefore  they  conceive  that  they 
possess  a  kind  of  hereditary  right  to  look 
down  upon  a  social  superiority  which 
is  based  merely  upon  inherited  acres. 
I  ought,  however,  to  observe,  par 
parenthese,  that  in  the  matter  of  pro- 
fessions certain  higher  walks  of  the 
law  are,  or  were  until  very  recently, 
open  exclusively  to  persons  of  noble 
birth,  who  in  this  one  instance  depart 
from  their  time-honored  custom  of  con- 
temning any  pursuit  unconnected  either 
with  a   diplomatic   career  or  with   the 
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cultivation  of  their  estates.  Much  of 
the  bitterness  of  feeling  existing  be- 
tween these  two  dominant  classes  is  en- 
gendered by  the  nature  of  their  respec- 
tive social  relations.  Even  among  a 
portion  of  the  community  which  has  a 
right  to  call  itself  the  most  enlightened, 
the  spirit  of  dependence  is  present,  to 
warp  and  dwarf  much  that  is  good  and 
worthy  of  esteem.  The  Uteraten  hate 
the  nobles,  but  they  truckle  to  them  ; 
nor  does  the  spirit  of  dependence  affect 
the  professional  class  as  a  class  merely, 
it  touches  each  member  of  it  individually. 
In  explanation  of  this,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  describe  the  system  on  which 
professional  men  are  maintained  in  the 
country  districts.  Take  a  district  phy- 
sician as  an  example.  This  functionary 
is  elected  by  vote  to  a  group  of  estates 
which  includes  a  wide  area  of  rough 
ground.  Each  land-owner  contributes  a 
certain  sum  annually  to  the  doctor's  sup- 
port, and  the  noble  on  whose  territory 
he  is  appointed  to  reside  allots  to  him 
a  dwelling-house,  and  supplies  him  with 
wood  for  his  stove  and  fodder  for  his 
hard-worked  horses.  If  he  be  married, 
the  Frau  Doktorin  is  patronized  or 
snubbed  by  the  Frau  Griltin,  according 
to  the  will  or  disposition  of  the  latter. 
Each  item  of  the  doctor's  domestic  ex- 
penditure is  commented  upon  by  the 
same  august  personage,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  criticised  and  domi- 
neered over,  though  often,  it  must  be 
added,  materially  aided  and  advanced. 
The  future  career  of  the  doctor's  sons 
is  canvassed  by  the  Herr  Graf,  and,  in 
short,  every  detail  of  the  homely  estab- 
lishment is  scrutinized  by  every  member 
of  the  patron's  family.  In  return  for 
these  numerous  benefactions,  the  doc- 
tor is  bound  to  pay  a  M'eekly  visit  to  the 
mansion  of  each  of  his  noble  clients, 
on  the  chance  of  finding  patients,  either 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  schloss  or 
among  the  peasants  of  the  estate ;  for 
though  the  peasants  pay  their  own  phy- 
sician and  have  the  privilege  of  select- 
ing him,  it  usually  happens  that  the 
same  individual  is  chosen  by  them  as  by 
their  master. 

As  many  versts  lie  between  the  near- 


est neighbors  in  these  thinly-populated 
districts,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
this  routine  of  duty  is  in  itself  no  sine- 
cure. But  during  a  considerable  part  of 
the  year  the  state  of  the  weather  is 
such  as  to  render  driving,  whether  in  a 
small,  uncovered  sledge  or  in  an  open, 
springless  carriage,  a  most  arduous  and 
fatiguing  matter.  Most  British  people 
are  apt  to  fancy  sledging  to  be  a  highly 
agreeable  pastime,  and  they  call  to  mind 
the  engravings  they  have  seen  of  ele- 
gant, picturesque  vehicles  flying  rather 
than  gliding  over  the  snow  and  drawn 
by  magnificent,  fiery  steeds.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  sledging  in  St.  Petersburg  or 
Berlin ;  but  sledging  in  the  wilds  of 
Courland  is  quite  another  affair.  Through 
the  forests  the  track  is  generally  pretty 
good,  because  level  and  sheltered ;  but 
in  the  open  country,  where  the  road 
goes  up  hill  and  down  dale,  it  is  with 
diflBculty  that  the  panting  horse  can 
drag  its  clumsy  burden.  The  wind 
frequently  deprives  exposed  points  of 
their  snowy  covering,  so  that  the  sledge 
is  painfully  drawn  over  the  sandy, 
gravelly  steep,  to  be  overturned,  prob- 
ably, in  the  drift  which  has  filled  the 
valley  beneath.  After  much  travel- 
ling, the  snow  hardens  and  wears  into 
holes,  and  the  slow  progress  becomes  a 
succession  of  severe  jolts.  Should  a 
partial  thaw  intervene,  the  roads  are 
fit  neither  for  sledge-  nor  carriage-driv- 
ing ;  and  to  be  dragged  over  a  bleak 
hill-side,  at  less  than  a  walking-pace, 
with  a  llussian  north  wind  blowing 
cruelly  in  ones  teeth,  is  no  light  or 
pleasant  recreation.  But  why,  it  may 
be  asked,  do  people  drive  in  open  sledges 
in  such  severe  weather?  Simply  be- 
cause the  roads  are  seldom  sufliciently 
good  to  allow  of  the  passage  of  kibitkas^ 
or  covered  sledges. 

Such,  then,  is  the  poor  doctor's  daily 
round  of  duty  ;  but  his  life  is,  never- 
theless, not  wholly  devoid  of  enjoyment. 
The  tracks  are  not  always  nearly  im- 
passable, nor  does  the  north  wind  blow 
perpetually  ;  and  these  enforced  visits, 
which  respectively  occupy  several  hours 
and  usually  include  luncheon  or  dinner, 
must  afford  some  agreeable  variety.    The 
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hard-worked,  weather-beaten  man  of 
physic  doubtless  finds  a  little  amuse- 
ment in  smoking  a  cigar  and  discussing 
the  crops  with  the  Herr  Baron,  and 
in  retailing  the  latest  gossip,  or  it  may 
even  be  scandal,  in  the  Frau  Baronin's 
salon.  But  the  chief  joy  is  the  return 
home  at  nightfall  to  his  family,  who 
anxiously  await  him,  eager  to  hear  what- 
ever news  the  father  has  gleaned  in  the 
course  of  his  long  rounds,  and  to  impart, 
on  their  side,  any  little  domestic  incident 
which  has  taken  place  during  the  day, 
and  which  is  sure  to  be  listened  to  with 
interest  by  "  der  gute  jpapa^  Then 
comes  the  social  meal,  prepared  by  the 
careful  hands  of  the  loving  haiismutter, 
or  else  by  the  inexperienced  but  so- 
licitous Franziska  or  Ludmilla ;  for  in 
family  circles  where  the  German  element 
prevails,  one  can  generally  judge  of  the 
amount  of  affection  bestowed  upon  Pater- 
familias by  the  care  expended  upon  the 
preparation  of  the  repasts  of  which  he  is 
to  partake.  The  evening  usually  passes 
away  in  reading  aloud  some  entertaining 
work  of  fact  or  fiction ;  and  I  must 
frankly  own  that,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
enabled  to  judge,  a  class  of  literature 
finds  its  way  to  these  remote  country 
homes  far  superior  to  the  style  of  books 
so  greatly  in  favor  with  many  of  our 
British  youths  and  maidens  of  a  corre- 
sponding rank  in  society. 

On  Sundays  and  other  high  days  the 
doctor  frequently  orders  out  his  cum- 
brous equipage  and  drives  with  his 
family  to  the  pasforat,  or  presbytery, 
to  keep  the  feast  with  his  old  friend  and 
crony  the  pastor,  who  has  been  his  fel- 
low-student at  the  university  in  days 
long  past,  and  with  whom  he  exchanges 
the  familiar  appellation  of  Du,  common 
to  all  who  have  spent  their  college  life 
together.  But  the  pastorat  well  deserves 
a  paragraph  to  itself. 

This  great  institution  represents  the 
most  liberal  and  primitive  hospitality  of 
a  province  renowned  from  time  imme- 
morial for  the  exercise  of  this  princely 
and  apostolic  virtue.  It  is  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  old  and  young,  gentle 
and  simple,  from  the  most  remote  spots 
whence  it  is  by  any  possibility  attainable. 


Is  Baron  So-and-so  travelling  with  his 
family  in  his  lumbering  coach-and-four 
to  visit  a  distant  relation,  and  does 
he  wish  to  break  the  journey?  He 
makes  a  little  detour,  and  arrives  at  the 
pastorat,  sure  of  a  kind  welcome  and 
substantial  refreshment.  Has  Count 
Such-a-one  been  paying  a  spontaneous 
visit,  and  has  he  found  that  his  friend 
has  departed  for  a  day's  hunting  to  a 
neighboring  estate  ?  He  drives  to  the 
pastorat  to  console  himself  with  a  chat 
about  the  harvest-prospects  and  other 
interesting  topics  with  the  untiring, 
never-failing  clergyman  of  the  district. 
Do  the  lonely  tutor  and  wearied  gover- 
ness wish  to  exchange  for  a  few  hours 
the  stifi"  routine  and  cold  formality  of 
the  baronial  schloss  for  a  little  cheerful 
converse  and  social  recreation?  Let 
them  repair  to  the  pastorat,  and,  what- 
ever may  be  their  creed  or  nationality, 
they  may  count  upon  a  hearty  welcome 
to  the  homely,  kindly  family  circle. 
Then  what  pen  could  do  justice  to  the 
noble  celebration  of  the  seasons  of 
Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide  in 
these  hospitable  dwellings? — when,  after 
the  religious  services  have  been  duly 
attended,  noble  and  bourgeois  meet  to- 
gether to  beguile  the  time  with  dancing 
and  merry  games,  for  which  ample  facil- 
ity is  aflbrded  by  the  spacious,  uncar- 
peted  rooms;  when  the  elders  join  with 
the  juveniles,  and  condescend  to  enjoy 
themselves  thoroughly  in  simple,  un- 
sophisticated fashion  ?  Birthdays  are 
also  great  occasions  of  rejoicing,  and 
attract  large  gatherings  of  bouquet-bear- 
ing friends.  No  invitations  are  issued 
for  these  festivities,  as  the  dates  of  such 
anniversaries  are  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  The  generous  Frau  Pas- 
torin  opens  the  gates  of  her  ice-house, 
and  takes  therefrom  sufficient  stores  to 
furnish  many  savory  dishes  ;  while  the 
cook  makes  a  raid  upon  the  flour-sacks 
and  grocery  stores,  with  a  view  to  the 
composition  of  sundry  sauces,  cakes,  and 
other  etceteras  wherewith  to  crown  the 
abundant  banquet.  These  ample  prepa- 
rations made,  the  Frau  Pastorin  seats 
herself  in  state,  to  receive  all  who  may 
present  themselves,  nothing  doubting  that 
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her  feast  "will  be  honored  with  the  full 
complement  of  guests. 

But  life,  even  in  a  Courland  pastorat, 
is  not  entirely  composed  of  Christmas 
fetes,  Easter  celebrations,  and  birthday 
gatherings :  it  is  therefore  time  to  turn 
to  the  more  serious  affairs  and  occupa- 
tions of  our  reverend  entertainer.  The 
Lutheran  pastor  in  Courland  usually 
commences  his  career,  after  leaving  the 
university,  by  assuming  the  duties  of 
tutor  in  some  noble  family  until  his 
probation-time  is  passed  and  he  is  eli- 
gible for  ordination.  It  is  during  the 
tedious  period  of  enforced  sojourn  in  the 
rich  man's  house  that  he  first  learns 
the  bitter  lesson  of  dependence.  After 
his  ordination  he  is  appointed  adjunct 
to  some  elder  brother  in  the  ministry  : 
as  a  rule,  it  is  only  after  long  and  anx- 
ious years  of  waiting  that  he  finally  at- 
tains to  the  goal  of  his  wishes, — the 
pastorat  to  which  he  at  length  leads  das 
treue  mddchen  whose  ring  of  betrothal 
he  wears,  and  whom  he  had  very  likely 
courted  in  the  careless  student-days  of 
long  ago. 

The  pastor  derives  his  income  from 
various  sources.  The  patrons  of  his 
living  contribute  a  fixed  amount  in 
money  and  kind,  while  the  tenants  also 
pay  certain  tithes  and  dues.  The  glebe- 
land,  moreover,  substantially  supple- 
ments other  means  of  revenue.  FUr- 
hitfen,  or  special  prayers  offered  at  the 
instigation  of  some  member  of  ihe  flock, 
are  lucrative,  though  their  object  is  too 
frequently  a  sadly  trivial  one, — the  suc- 
cess of  some  speculation  or  the  well-being 
of  a  favorite  cow.  The  peasants,  who  are 
extremely  fond  of  these  filrhitten,  need 
only  pay  twenty-five  kopecks  for  the 
privilege,  but  it  costs  a  nobleman  five 
roubles  at  the  very  least.  Baptisms, 
marriages,  and  burials  bring  their  share 
to  the  fund,  but  at  the  latter  ceremonies 
the  Letts  do  not  always  request  the  ser- 
vices of  the  pastor.  They  not  seldom 
prefer  the  ministrations  of  one  of  their 
own  relatives,  thereby  avoiding  an  out- 
lay of  several  roubles  from  their  care- 
fully-hoarded savings. 

As  each  kirchi^piel,  or  parish,  ex- 
tends over  a  considerable  territory,  it  is 


impossible  for  the  pastor  to  visit  each 
parishioner  individually.  He  therefore 
makes  progresses  at  such  seasons  of  the 
year  as  are  favorable  to  driving  and 
sledging,  having  previously  given  notice 
of  his  intention  to  the  congregation. 
On  these  occasions  those  who  live  in  the 
same  gesinde,  or  hamlet,  assemble  in  the 
largest  room  they  can  select,  to  await 
the  pastoral  visit.  The  clergyman  in- 
quires into  their  condition,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  prays  with  them,  exhorts 
them,  and  catechises  the  children. 
This  done,  he  receives  the  voluntary 
offerings  of  his  people  :  these  offerings 
consist  of  such  gifts  as  a  little  corn,  a 
smoked  ham,  a  piece  of  butter,  or  a  few 
eggs.  Such  an  expedition  is  called  a 
ffehetreise,  or  prayer-journey.  The  pro- 
fane sometimes  reverse  the  accent  and 
call  it  a  ffebetreise,  or  give-journey. 

The  highest  Lutheran  court  is  the 
Oherconsistormm,  which  sits  twice  a 
year  at  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  dignity 
of  Oberconsistorialrath  is  highly  es- 
teemed. The  title  of  prohst,  the  func- 
tions connected  with  which  combine 
something  akin  to  those  of  archdeacon 
and  rural  dean  with  us,  is  also  a  very 
honorable  one,  and  is  usually  the  reward 
of  earnest  labor  and  true  merit. 

I  cannot  speak  very  confidently  of 
the  spiritual  tone  prevailing  among 
Lutheran  pastors  in  Courland.  "  Re- 
ligion in  Courland  is  dead,"  said  a 
young  pastor  to  me  one  day.  Perhaps 
he  was  applying  his  stricture  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  nobles,  who,  as  a  class, 
are  singularly  remiss  in  the  matter  of 
outward  religious  observances  ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Bationalism  has  made  great 
inroads  among  the  educated  portion  of 
the  community.  As  for  the  pastors 
themselves,  they  join  much  in  worldly 
amusements,  such  as  dancing  and  card- 
playing.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  a  pastor  quit  the  pulpit  or  the  altar 
and  repair  straight  to  the  card-table. 
The  only  restriction  upon  Sunday 
diincing  is  confined  to  a  prohibition  if 
the  pastor  have  that  day  administered 
the  communion.  Allowances  must  of 
cour.se  be  made  for  the  customs  of  the 
country,  but  there  can  be   no  injustice 
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in  the  inference  that  if  the  outward 
forms  of  piety  lessen  and  fall  into  dis- 
use, much  of  the  inward  inspiration 
must  vanish  with  them.  But  I  am  re- 
luctant to  portray  the  unfavorable  points 
and  symptoms  among  the  pastoral  fra- 
ternity. There  are  bright  exceptions  to 
the  rule ;  and  I  shall  always  remember 
with  gratitude  the  happy  days  and 
merry  evenings  spent  beneath  the  genial 
roof  of  the  pious  and  venerable  probst 
at  the  pastorat  of  G.-A . 

In  approaching  the  subject  of  the 
peasantry  I  am  attacking  the  most  diflS- 
cult  part  of  my  task.  They  are  a  puzzling 
class  of  people,  a  perfect  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions. They  are  at  once  pious  and 
immoral,  faithful  and  treacherous,  well 
instructed  in  the  elements  of  learning 
and  at  the  same  time  profoundly  igno- 
rant. They  are  extremely  zealous  in 
church-going  and  in  the  observance  of 
all  religious  rites,  thus  setting  a  good 
example  to  the  nobles.  No  road  is  bad 
enough,  no  wind  sufficiently  keen,  no 
snow  sufficiently  deep,  to  prevent  the 
Lett  from  harnessing  his  tiny,  rough- 
coated  horse  to  his  sledge  or  telega,  and 
driving,  it  may  be,  many  versts,  to  obey 
the  summons  of  the  dismal  bell  which 
sends  forth  its  doleful  voice  from  the 
short,  squat  spire. 

A  Lettish  congregation  presents  a 
singular  spectacle  to  the  English  be- 
holder. I  shall  not  soon  forget  the 
picture  which  met  my  astonished  gaze 
the  first  time  I  went  to  church  at 
Gr.-A .  The  interior  of  the  build- 
ing was  whitewashed  and  lighted  by  ugly 
white-glass  windows.  Some  attempt  was 
made  at  decoration  in  the  shape  of  two 
rude  altar-pieces,  and  the  stone  pulpit 
was  adorned  by  figures  of  the  four  Evan- 
gelists. From  the  heavy  sounding-board 
was  suspended  a  very  substantial  brazen 
dove,  which  seemed  to  threaten  a  speedy 
descent  upon  the  devoted  head  of  the 
pastor. 

The  edifice  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing. On  one  side  was  an  assemblage  of 
rough -looking,  sunburnt  men,  clothed 
in  their  summer  costumes  of  coarse 
cloth,  while  the  other  half  of  the  church 
was    filled,    even    to    the    aisles,    with 


women,  wearing  the  gayest  shawls,  their 
heads  covered  either  with  large  white 
caps  nearly  crushed  beneath  the  weight 
of  many  gorgeous  ribbons,  or  else  by 
brilliant,  large-patterned  kerchiefs  fold- 
ed cornerwise.  Beneath  the  great  bor- 
ders of  many  of  the  caps  bloomed 
branches  of  the  most  wonderful  artifi- 
cial flowers,  which  stuck  out  on  each  side 
of  the  forehead  like  horns.  I  soon  dis- 
covered a  bridal  party  standing  near  the 
altar.  The  bride  wore  a  flaming  scarlet 
shawl,  and  on  her  head  was  a  myrtle 
wreath,  from  which  depended  streamers 
of  coarse  white  tulle.  She  herself 
looked  picturesque  enough ;  but  her 
demoiselles  d'honneur  were  very  gro- 
tesque in  appearance  :  their  wreaths,  in 
the  form  of  stiff"  hoops,  reminded  me  of 
the  glories  round  the  heads  of  saints  in 
the  pictures  to  be  seen  in  the  shop-win- 
dows of  small  French  towns.  Among 
such  a  large  assemblage  I  was  surprised 
to  see  how  very  few  possessed  the  small- 
est pretensions  to  good  looks :  the  aspect 
of  the  men  was  dull  and  heavy,  that  of 
the  women  coarse  and  care-worn.  All 
had  a  more  or  less  dejected  expression 
of  countenance. 

The  congregational  part  of  the  service 
was  heartily  joined  in  by  all,  and  the 
eff'ect  of  so  many  harsh,  uncultivated 
voices  at  full  pitch  was  unlike  anything 
I  had  ever  heard  before  or  expect  to 
listen  to  again.  The  pastor  intoned  his 
part ;  thQ  liturgy  in  many  points  closely 
resembles  that  of  the  English  Church. 
During  the  sermon,  and  indeed  the 
prayers  also,  numbers  of  the  men  strayed 
out  of  the  church, — as  I  afterward 
learned,  to  the  krug^  or  tavern,  hard 
by,  to  fortify  themselves  with  a  dose  of 
schnapps.  *  This  circumstance,  among 
others,  led  me  to  suspect  that  it  is 
not  devotion  alone  that  draws  the  Let- 
tish peasants  to  the  house  of  God  upon 
every  available  occasion.  It  is  almost 
their  only  opportunity  for  meeting  to- 
gether in  large  numbers,  and  they  profit 
by  it  to  arrange  much  business  and  to 
drive  many  bargains  with  each  other. 
Going  to  church  is  to  them  what  going 
on  'Change  is  to  a  Liverpool  merchant. 

All    remained    for    the    holy    com- 
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munion,  and  upward  of  two  hundred 
partook  of  it.  A  great  semblance  of 
devotion  prevailed ;  and  yet  it  was  to  be 
feared  that  as  soon  as  the  sacramental 
service  was  concluded  at  least  half  of 
the  communicants  would  repair  to  the 
krug  and  drink  until  they  could  not 
stand. 

As  the  worshippers,  after  carefully 
enveloping  their  books  in  large  hand- 
kerchiefs, crowded  into  the  church-yard, 
numerous  greetings  were  exchanged,  the 
elder  women  saluting  the  young  maidens 
on  cheek  or  lips,  while  the  latter  respect- 
fully kissed  the  matrons'  hands.  Out 
side  the  church  door  was  stationed  a 
man  with  a  drum,  holding  in  his  hand 
a  printed  paper,  from  which  he  read  the 
announcement  of  a  sale  by  auction  to 
take  place  in  the  ensuing  week  on  a 
neighboring  estate. 

For  the  accommodation  and  security 
of  the  peasants'  horses,  long  rails  ran 
parallel  with  the  church-yard  wall :  to 
these  the  patient  little  beasts,  still  har- 
nessed to  their  masters'  telegas,  were 
attached  during  the  four-  or  five-hours' 
service. 

The  Lettish  peasant  usually  concludes 
Sunday  by  a  grand  dance  and  carousal 
at  the  krug. 

Truth-telling  is  hardly,  if  at  all,  un- 
derstood by  these  degraded  people,  and 
their  language  possesses  no  equivalent 
for  the  word  "honor."  The  same  indi- 
vidual will  often  combine  the  greatest 
fidelity  with  the  meanest  dishonesty. 
A  nurse,  for  example,  in  a  noble  family 
will  tend  her  infant  charge  with  a  faith- 
fulness and  devotion  which  have  become 
proverbial ;  yet  she  will  not  scruple  to 
overreach  her  mistress  in  every  possible 
way,  pilfering  right  and  left,  and  resort- 
ing to  all  kinds  of  duplicity  to  accom- 
plish her  underhand  purposes. 

The  sense  of  shame  seems  unknown. 
On  one  occasion  a  Lettish  Jew  (not  a 
pure  Lett,  therefore,  but  the  anecdote 
is  equally   characteristic  of  both)   sold 

to  a  cousin  of  Count  K a  number 

of  apparently  serviceable  horses.  After 
the  bargain  had  been  effected,  however, 
a  careful  examination  of  the  purchase 
revealed  that  every  one  of  the  animals 
Vol.  VIII.  N.  8^13 


was  in  a  bad  state  of  health.     A  few 

days  afterward.  Count  K met  the 

horse-dealer  in  Mitau,  demurely  issuing 
from  the  synagogue.  The  count  ac- 
costed him,  and  asked  him  what  he  had 
been  doing. 

"  Praying,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  praying.     Then  I  hope 

you  were  praying  that  Count  D 's 

horses  might  recover  ?" 

The  Jew,  nowise  abashed,  burst  into 
a  hearty  laugh  at  the  count's  wit,  and 
went  off  on  excellent  terms  with  him- 
self. 

On  another  occasion  a  peasant,  this 
time  a  genuine  Lett,  was  detected  in  very 
serious  defalcations  of  hay,  straw,  corn, 
and  other  stores.  The  count,  being  of 
a  humane  disposition,  told  the  delin- 
quent that  if  he  would  confess  he  should 
be  forgiven  and  retained  on  the  estate. 
The  culprit  calmly  requested  time  to 
consider  the  matter  and  to  consult  with 
his  wife.  He  was  accordingly  remand- 
ed. The  next  day  he  reappeared  before 
the  count,  and  informed  him  that,  on 
the  whole,  he  thought  it  better  to  de- 
cline confession  ;  adding,  with  singular 
frankness,  that,  even  if  disposed  to  own 
his  thefts,  they  were  so  numerous  that 
he  really  could  not  recollect  them  all. 
The  man  was  of  course  dismissed  ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  he  incurred  no  serious 
disgrace,  and  often  subsequently  pre- 
sented himself  before  the  count  and 
countess,  seeking  work  or  pecuniary  aid, 
and  rarely  in  vain.  Here,  in  my 
opinion,  lies  one  of  the  great  faults 
in  the  dealings  between  lord  and — I 
might  almost  say — slave.  It  is  con- 
sidered scarcely  more  shameful  for  a 
peasant  to  be  detected  in  thieving  than 
for  a  dog  to  be  found  out  in  the  same 
fault.  Contemptuous  clemency  little 
redounds  to  the  credit  of  the  master, 
for  it  is  only  another  phase  of  arrogant 
assumption.  No  great  praise  is  due  to 
him  who  is  so  little  disposed  to  recog- 
nize in  his  servant  a  fellow-creature,  a 
fellow-immortal,  as  to  exact  from  him 
no  more  than  he  would  expect  from  the 
horse  in  his  stable  or  the  ox  in  his 
stall. 

The  tyranny  under  which  the  Letts 
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have  bent  for  centuries  may  in  a  great 
measure  account  for  their  extreme  fear- 
fulness  and  dread  of  danger.  A  sud- 
den fright  will  often  produce  a  fit  of 
epilepsy,  sometimes  even  instantaneous 
death.  Superstition  prevails  to  a  great 
extent.  Many  of  the  popular  beliefs 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  Scandinavian 
peoples.  Libations  of  every  fresh  brew- 
ing are  poured  out ;  and  when  the 
peasants  bake,  they  always  put  into  the 
oven  a  special  cake  wherewith  to  propi- 
tiate the  spirit  of  evil.  The  latter  offer- 
ing is  always  placed  outside  the  hut  at 
night,  and  is  sure  to  have  disappeared 
before  morning.  It  may  reasonably  be 
assumed  that  the  wicked  spirit  disguises 
himself  on  these  occasions  in  the  form 
of  a  stray  wolf  or  a  hungry  fox.  The 
belief  in  the  evil  eye  is  also  current 
among  the  Letts.  Great  faith  is  placed 
in  a  very  singular  exorcist  of  mischiev- 
ous demons  and  unclean  spirits.  When 
a  "  harenfiXlirer^''  or  leader  of  a  tame 
bear,  makes  his  appearance  in  a  hamlet, 
the  inhabitants  subscribe  a  sufficient  sum 
to  make  it  worth  his  while  to  conduct 
the  bear  into  all  the  stables,  cow-houses, 
and  piggeries,  from  which  places  the  un- 
earthly intruders  are  believed  to  take 
their  instant  flight  at  the  first  growl  of 
their  grisly  foe. 

Funeral  obsequies  are  protracted  to  a 
great  length,  sometimes  lasting  as  long 
as  three  days,  if  the  means  of  the  de- 
ceased person's  relatives  are  sufficient  to 
allow  of  long-continued  feasting.  In 
the  case  of  a  child,  it  is  customary  among 
the  wealthier  peasants  to  celebrate  not 
only  the  interment,  but  also  the  wedding 
which  would  probably  have  taken  place 
had  the  deceased  lived  to  mature  age, 
— a  characteristic  instance  of  the  far- 
sightedness of  the  Letts,  which  also 
prompts  them,  when  sickness  has  been 
pronounced  mortal,  to  order  the  pa- 
tient's coffin  in  readiness  for  his  expect- 
ed dissolution.  Prudence,  forethought, 
and  thrift,  indeed,  prevail  to  an  extent 
hardly  to  be  expected  if  the  indolence 
of  the  race  be  taken  into  account. 
Though  the  farmers  who  hold  land 
from  the  nobles  care  little,  as  a  rule, 
for  making  more  exertion  in  cultivating 


their  fields  than  will  insure  a  very 
moderate  crop,  yet  they  lay  by  most 
carefully  a  part  of  the  profits  yielded 
by  the  sale  of  their  grain.  Rye  is  the 
staple  growth  ;  next  to  that  comes  barley, 
then  wheat.  The  last  is  largely  ex- 
ported, being  comparatively  little  used 
in  the  province. 

Until  within  the  last  twenty  years  or 
so  it  was  unlawful  for  any  but  the  nobles 
to  possess  land  in  their  own  right.  This 
law  was  repealed  by  Alexander  11.  He, 
however,  made  grants  of  land  to  the 
peasantry  exclusively,  which  they  were 
at  liberty  to  cultivate  for  themselves. 
This  bounty  had  its  drawback,  for  each 
allotment  could  only  be  held  by  the  same 
peasant  for  a  very  short  term  of  years, 
and  therefore  small  encouragement  was 
afi'orded  for  the  improvement  of  the 
land,  as  one  man  would  not  care  to 
labor  for  results  the  advantages  of  which 
would  be  reaped,  not  by  himself,  but  by 
his  successor. 

Some  of  the  marriage  customs  are  in- 
teresting, and  may  best  be  illustrated  by 
an  account  of  a  wedding  which  I  at- 
tended on  behalf  of  the  Countess  K , 


who  was  not  well  enough  to  be  pres- 
ent at  the  festivities  which  followed  the 
actual  ceremony. 

The  contracting  parties  were  Krisch, 
the  count's  blacksmith,  and  Lage,  the 
chief  housemaid.  The  event  took  place 
on  a  very  fine  Sunday  in  June,  and 
a  holiday  air  pervaded  the  castle.  We 
all  dressed  gayly,  and  immediately  after 
breakfa&t  descended  into  a  vaulted  room 
in  the  kitchen-regions,  where  the  bridal 
party  were  to  assemble  and  listen  to  a 
preliminary  address.  This  ceremony  is 
highly  esteemed  by  the  peasants,  who 
attach  to  it  nearly  as  much  importance 
as  to  that  performed  in  church  by  the 
pastor.  It  is  called  "  opening  the 
door,"  and  it  is  always  one  of  the  old- 
est and  most  respectable  of  the  bride's 
friends  who  is  invited  to  pronounce  the 
oration.  The  scene  was  novel  and  pic- 
turesque. On  one  side  stood  the  bridal 
pair,  surrounded  by  their  relatives.  The 
bride,  a  tall,  swarthy,  dark-eyed  young 
woman,  was  dressed  in  a  lavender-col- 
ored gown  trimmed  with  many  yards  of 
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crimson  silk  ruche,  the  latter  a  wedding- 
gift  from  myself,  and  greatly  prized,  as 
it  had  travelled  in  my  trunk  all  the  way 
from  England.  A  myrtle  wreath,  the 
present  of  the  countess,  crowned  the 
dark,  abundant  hair ;  but  its  effect  was 
impaired  by  the  two  lank  streamers  of 
tulle  which  supplied  the  place  of  a  veil. 
The  bridegroom  was  very  plainly  attired 
in  an  ordinary  Sunday  suit,  embellished 
only  by  a  tiny  flower  in  the  button-hole 
and  a  voluminous  pink  handkerchief 
wound  round  and  round  the  collarless 
neck. 

In  contrast  to  the  peasant-group  was 
another,  formed  by  the  handsome  young 
count,  his  fashionably- dressed  consort, 
their  eldest  child, — a  remarkably  pretty 
little  girl, — and  one  or  two  other  members 
of  the  count's  family.  In  the  centre  of 
the  low,  stone-roofed  apartment  stood 
the  preacher  for  the  nonce, — a  hand- 
some, venerable  old  peasant,  picturesque- 
ly dressed  in  a  drab  coat,  spotless 
white  waistcoat,  drab  small  -  clothes, 
snowy  stockings,  and  buckled  shoes. 
His  exhortation  was  a  fluent  outpouring 
of  true  rustic  eloquence ;  but,  as  it  was 
in  Lettish,  I  understood  but  little  of  it. 

The  wedding-party  drove  to  church 
in  five  carriages,  and  were  followed  by  a 
brass  band,  which  played  until  the  pro- 
cession stopped  at  the  church-yard  gate. 
The  bride  occupied  a  place  in  the  car- 
riage of  the  countess,  who  was  to  give 
her  away  ;  and  the  bridegroom  was  simi- 
larly placed  in  that  of  the  count,  who  was 
to  perform  the  same  service  for  him, — 
the  bridegroom  being  given  away  as  well 
as  the  bride,  according  to  Lettish  custom. 
It  is  not  etiquette  for  the  bride's  mother 
to  accompany  her  daughter  to  church. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  general  ser- 
vice, the  count  and  countess  led  the 
young  couple  to  the  altar ;  and  the  ser- 
vice which  united  them  was  of  the 
briefest.  On  returning  to  the  castle, 
the  party  was  received  by  the  same  fes- 
tive sounds  which  had  cheered  the  de- 
parture for  the  church.  Then  followed 
another  peasant-address,  a  psalm  was 
sung,  and  dinner  was  served.  Accord- 
ing to  custom,  the  count  and  countess 
would  have  headed  the  table,  but  they 


withdrew  to  their  own  apartments.  The 
rest  of  the  day  was  spent  in  dancing. 

At  midnight  I  was  sent  for  to  perform 
a  most  important  ceremony,  called  "  put- 
ting on  the  cap,"  Dancing  had  ceased, 
and  all  the  young  unmarried  men  had 
left  the  room.  They  re-entered,  bearing 
a  lighted  candle  in  each  hand,  and  placed 
themselves  at  equal  distances  round  the 
apartment.  A  polonaise  was  performed, 
in  which  each  unmarried  woman  took  it 
in  turn  to  walk  with  the  bride.  On 
quitting  her  hand,  each  maiden  took 
leave  of  her  with  a  kiss.  The  polonaise 
concluded,  all  gathered  round  her  in  a 
close  circle,  while  the  matrons,  coming 
forward,  made  a  show  of  striving  to  tear 
her  from  her  former  companions.  After 
apparently  desperate  struggles  on  both 
sides,  the  matrons  prevailed,  and  led  the 
young  wife  to  a  seat  in  their  more  hon- 
orable circle.  I  then  removed  the  myr- 
tle wreath,  and  replaced  it  with  a  cap  of 
matronhood.  Music  was  played  during 
the  whole  ceremony.  Supper  ended  the 
festivities.  Throughout  the  whole  day 
the  greatest  decorum  prevailed,  and 
nothing  could  exceed  the  innocent  mirth 
and  enjoyment  of  all  the  party.  In  re- 
turn for  my  good  offices  in  putting  on 
the  cap,  I  received  a  pair  of  coarse, 
knitted,  worsted  gloves. 

Before  concluding  these  imperfect 
sketches,  I  would  say  a  very  few  words 
about  the  Jews,  a  very  important  class 
in  Courland.  Despised  by  all,  they 
cling  together,  and  hold  fast  by  their 
own  traditions.  Trusted  by  no  one,  they 
cheat  everybody, — gentiles,  that  is  to 
say.  To  their  own  poor  they  are  kind 
and  charitable. 

The  system  of  cheating  and  overreach- 
ingr  seems  to  intrude  itself  into  their 
very  dealings  with  the  God  they  pro- 
fess to  worship.  Two  singular  instances 
of  this  I  must  mention.  Our  district 
doctor,  or  staatsrafh,  told  me  that  he 
was  once  attending  a  little  Jewish  girl. 
Being  about  to  write  a  prescription,  he 
asked  the  child's  first  name,  which  had 
escaped  his  memory. 

"  Sarah,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Sarah  ?"  echoed  the  .sfaafsrafh,  now 
suddenly    recalling   the    correct    name : 
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"no;  you  said  last  week,  when  you  first 
called  me  in,  that  her  name  was  Miriam." 

"  Sarah,"  was  the  imperturbable  an- 
swer. 

Not  caring  to  dispute  the  point,  my 
friend  wrote  his  prescription  and  de- 
parted. It  was  not  until  afterward 
that  he  was  made  aware  that  in  cases  of 
serious  illness  the  Jews  rename  the 
patient.  "  You  see,"  say  they,  "  when 
Grod  sends  out  the  Angel  of  Death,  he 
will  instruct  him  to  call  for  the  soul  of 
31iriam.  But  when  the  angel  arrives 
he  will  find  not  Miriam,  but  Sarah. 
Therefore,  having  received  no  commands 
respecting  the  soul  of  Sarah,  he  will 
return  whence  he  came,  and  leave  us 
our  child." 

On  a  similar  principle,  they  frequently 
sell  the  sick  person  for  a  nominal  sum. 
"  The  Almighty,"  they  argue,  "  desires 
to  punish  us  by  taking  from  us  our 
most  precious  possession.  But,  if  the 
invalid  is  no  longer  ours,  he  cannot  take 
from  us  what  is  not  our  own."  In- 
genious reasoning,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 


Old  barriers  are 

Bussifi  cation   is 

strictly  year   by 


But  it  is  time  to  take  leave  of  these 
Courlanders.  What  will  be  their  con- 
dition under  the  new  order  of  things  it 
is  difficult  to  conjecture.  That  the  pres- 
tige of  the  noble  class  is  declining,  can- 
not be  denied.  The  liter aten  themselves 
are  being  overtaken  by  the  Letts,  many 
of  whom,  after  a  course  of  study  at 
Dorpat,  now  occupy  the  position  of 
pastors  and  doctors, 
being  broken  down, 
being  enforced  more 
year.  Lutheranism,  as  the  established 
form  of  religion  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
is  being  threatened.  The  idol  of  the 
people  has  been  snatched  away,  and  his 
successor  is  of  a  very  different  stamp. 
Time  alone  can  solve  the  dismal  problem  ; 
and  in  the  mean  while,  in  memory  of  the 
many  kindnesses  received,  and  of  the 
numerous  social  pleasures  dotted  about 
the  space  of  my  two  years'  residence,  I 
would  fain  record  my  humble  wishes  for 
the  ultimate  peace  and  prosperity  of  the 
province  of  Courland. 

Sarah  M.  L.  Pereira. 
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ALOW  red  farm-house,  half-way  down  a  slope 
Gay  with  pink  clover  set  in  riotous  grass, — 
Here — on  her  knees  a  half-twined  daisy  rope — 
A  shy  child  glances  up  to  see  you  pass. 

Beyond  the  nook  where  she  sits,  nested  low, 

A  meadow,  daisy-sprinkled,  stretches  far: 
Across  it  what  sweet  wind-waves  come  and  go ! 

Beyond  it  what  dark  depths  of  woodland  are, 

Fringed  on  this  nearest  side  by  alder  boughs. 

Whose  sweet  white  blossoming  toss  is  like  sea-foam  ! 

Here  hath  my  Lady  Wren  her  dainty  house, — 
Fairer  than  lace-hung  palace  her  small  home. 

The  place  is  full  of  secrets.     Hist !  the  voice 
Of  whispering  waters,  stealing  green  and  cool 

'Twixt  curtaining  trees :  there  is  no  other  noise, 
Save  a  low  murmur  from  yon  half-hid  pool. 

Howard  GIlyndon. 
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"Elle  avait  dix  ans — et  moi  trente." 

"TTTOMEN'S  voices  were  speaking, 
VV  and  this  conversation  drifted 
through  the  window  : 

"  I  tell  you  he  won't  be  here  to  sup- 
per :  it's  no  kind  of  use  your  beating 
up  that  cake.  Guess  he'll  go  in  the  four- 
o'clock  train.  I've  just  told  Jimmy  to 
kind  of  stay  round, — like  as  not  some 
one  would  have  to  drive  over  to  the 
station." 

"  Sudden,  ain't  it  ?"  said  a  voice  far- 
ther back. 

"  Should  think  he  might  have  told : 
just  like  men-folks !  And  there's  that 
family  that  would  have  come  to-morrow, 
only  he  said  hed  rather  pay  more  and 
have  the  house  quiet." 

"  Oh,  he's  only  going  for  five  days," 
said  the  first  voice ;  "  but  I  don't  know 
as  we'd  better  have  him  back.  He's 
going  to  take  care  of  a  lot  of  trunks 
and  folks, — women-folks, — and  they've 
all  got  banjos — " 

"  Trunks,  and  women-folks,  and  ban- 
jos !     Why,  Georgiana  Hexom  !" 

The  cake-maker  had  evidently  come 
into  the  front  room  and  dropped  on  to 
the  nearest  chair,  exhausted  from  horror 
and  amazement. 

"  Yes,  banjos ;  and  banjos,  as  far  as  I 
know  anything,  has  to  do  with  minstrels. 
Looks  well  for  respectable  farmers  like 
us  to  be  boarding  minstrels  !" 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Mrs.  Hex- 
om feebly ;  "  minstrels  is  black.  Besides, 
father's  sold  his  folks  milk  for  years, — 
knows  all  about  'em — " 

"  Folks  ain't  always  what  they  seem," 
said  Georgiana,  with  the  superior  tone  of 
a  person  who  thinks  she  has  the  last 
word, — a  word  which  the  cleverest  man 
or  woman  has  yet  to  find. 

"  You  can  read  it  for  yourself, — it's 
all  up-stairs  on  a  postal, — there's  a  pos- 
tal and  two  letters, — Jimmy  forgot  'em 
till  this  morning, — he  brought  'em  over 
Saturday  night, — he  had  so  much  on  his 
mind  yesterday,  what  with  rehearsing  for 


the  Sunday-school  concert  and  driving 
Mary  Ann's  boarders  over  to  the  Epis- 
copal meeting-house." 

Two  letters  and  a  postal.  I  rose 
from  my  hammock  and  went  up-stairs. 
The  postal,  written  in  a  commercial  hand, 
ran  thus : 

"  Don't  fail  us  at  the  steamer, — Mon- 
day night.  Be  there  early, — say  half- 
past  nine.  Twenty-five  in  party, — six- 
teen girls,  —  all  the  club, — and  some 
friends.  Want  you  to  share  responsibil- 
ity of  trunks  and  making  things  pleas- 
ant. Take  banjos.  Event  of  a  life- 
time. '  Ship  am  a-waitin'  at  the  golden 
gate.'  Jim." 

A  square  envelope,  directed  in  a 
woman's  hand,  the  heavy  paper  giving 
a  perfumed  suggestion  that  the  woman's 
hand  might  have  held  a  bunch  of  vio- 
lets behind  the  pen : 

"Dear  Mr.  Harding,  —  We  are 
invited  as  a  club  to  spend  three  days 
with  Miss  Sherman  at  Bar  Harbor.  As 
a  club  we  have  accepted,  and  have  sent 
your  name  in  the  list.  With  many  re- 
grets that  you  are  not  here  to  share  our 
joy  in  anticipating,  and  with  the  hope 
that  you  will  soon  be  here  to  share  our 
pleasure, 

"  Sincerely  your  friend, 

"  Lilian  Amies, 
"  Secretary  of  Banjo  Cluhy 

Another  square  envelope, — this  one 
stamped  on  the  back  with  three  small 
owls,  writing  that  ran  up-hill  and  down, 
and  plenty  of  capitals  : 

"  Dear  Sweet  Narrowby, — Isn't 
it  perfectly  splendid  ?  I  can't  wait  till 
Monday.  I  have  got  a  Kate  Green- 
away  parasol,  and  I  am  to  be  your  chap- 
eron. I  heard  mamma  say  she  thought 
you  needed  one.  I  never  knew  men  to 
have  chaperons.     Perhaps  no  one  ever 
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thought  about  it  before.  So  many  new 
things  are  found  out  every  day, — such 
as  the  telephone  and  the  tricycle.  Mollie 
Hunt,  across  the  street,  has  got  a  tri- 
cycle. I  wish  I  had  one.  To  be  a 
chaperon  is  a  great  responsibility — " 
This  last  word  ran  off  the  page,  and  had 
the  appearance  of  a  bit  of  South  Ken- 
sington embroidery.  ''  Do  you  like  the 
country?  I  suppose  there  are  pigs? 
Pigs  are  pretty  much  all  alike.  I  am  so 
excited.  Isn't  Miss  Sherman  lovely  to 
invite  us  ?  Oh,  you  precious  Narrow- 
by  !  I'll  take  such  care  of  you  !  Seems 
as  if  I  couldn't  wait.  I'm  going  to  take 
two  white  dresses,  one  thick  and  one 
thin. 

"  Ever  your  friend, 

"  Alice. 

"P.S.  —  Do  you  think  a  two-cent 
lead-pencil  is  just  as  good  for  me  to 
sketch  with  as  a  ten-cent  one  ? — Mamma 
always  uses  a  ten-cent  one. 

"  P.P.S.— Won't  we  have  fun?" 

Jimmy  drove  me  over  to  the  station, 
asking,  with  a  great  show  of  interest,  if 
the  profession  paid,  and  if  I  were  end- 
man. 

That  Monday  night  I  met  my  little 
chaperon,  her  mamma,  Mrs.  Howard, 
Jim,  and  the  others,  in  a  burst  of  pleas- 
ant excitement.  A  waving  of  hands  to 
envying  friends  on  the  wharf,  a  gay 
good-night,  a  settling  of  bags  and 
shawls  and  pretty  maids,  and  the  fash- 
ionable club  of  the  season  sailed  away  in 
the  starlight. 

Alice  gave  me  a  sealed  envelope,  and 
asked  would  I  carry  her  shawl- strap  into 
the  state-room.  Her  shawl-strap  held 
together  a  series  of  projections,  —  a 
substantial  tin  horn  three  feet  long,  a 
small  banjo  in  its  black  cloth  case,  the 
Kate  Greenaway  parasol,  a  sketch-book, 
a  white  shade-hat,  and  Mrs.  Howard's 
black  poke  bonnet. 

"  I've  got  to  go  to  bed  at  once,"  said 
the  child  :  "I  can't  take  care  of  you  to- 
night.    It's  horrid  to  be  a  little  girl." 

The  paper  contained  this  one  sen- 
tence, in  quotations : 


^^ Advice  to  a  young  man. — Let  not 
the  butterflies  of  fashion,  either  male 
or  female,  allure  you  from  the  one  great 
object  of  your  existence." 

The  butterflies  of  fashion, — male  and 
female  !  What  were  we  twenty-five  but 
butterflies  of  fashion, — male  and  female? 
Had  I — had  any  of  us  a  great  object 
in  our  existence?  I  thought  of  the 
sixteen  banjos  on  which  we  had  been 
diligently  playing  for  the  last  three 
months.  This  could  not  be  called  a 
great  object,  although  our  group  was 
considered  a  great  success  as  a  draw- 
ing-room ornament,  and  the  banjo  is  a 
highly  respectable  instrument,  its  pedi- 
gree dating  back  to  somewhere  among 
the  Egyptians.  The  great  object  of  my 
existence  !  It  was  a  serious  question, — 
still  more  serious  to  find  I  had  no  an- 
swer. The  waves  as  they  dashed  under 
my  state-room  window  seemed  to  be  in 
sympathy  with  Alice,  —  every  thud 
ceaselessly  repeating,  "  Have  an  object 
in  life, — shun  butterflies."  I  asked  my- 
self, sleepily,  if  Lilian  Amies  were  most 
of  a  butterfly  in  the  small  felt  hat  she 
wore  on  the  steamer,  or  in  the  large 
white  hat  she  wore  at  the  garden-party, 
or  in  the  pompon  bonnet  she  wore  at 
church?  In  my  dreams  Alice  stood  on 
the  hurricane-deck,  her  hair  blowing  out 
to  the  winds  of  the  ocean,  and  through 
her  horn,  which  grew  longer  and  longer, 
until  one  end  rested  on  the  far-away 
Camden  Hills,  she  tooted,  "  Narrowby, 
have  an  object, — shun  butterflies  !" 

Alice  on  the  hurricane-deck  —  her 
childish  figure  silhouetted  against  the 
summer  sky — sounded  a  note  of  triumph 
at  eleven  the  next  morning.  This  time 
it  was  not  a  dream,  but  a  signal  of  ar- 
rival. In  the  harbor  a  yacht  sent  up 
its  colors,  a  salute  was  fired,  more  toot- 
ing from  Alice,  waving  of  handker- 
chiefs and  parasols  from  the  twenty-five, 
waving  of  handkerchiefs  and  parasols 
from  the  yacht.  On  shore  Miss  Sher- 
man waited  to  welcome  us.  At  lunch  a 
small  canoe  freighted  with  a  rose  lay  at 
each  plate. 

"  I  shall  keep  mine  forever,"  said 
Alice,  "  and  so  must  you,  Narrowby :  it 
will  mark  an  episode  in  your  life." 
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"  What  ie  an  episode,  sweetheart?" 

"  An  episode  is  some  kind  of  a  time 
that  doesn't  happen  but  once." 

"  As  for  instance?" 

"  As  for  instance,"  said  Alice  thought- 
fully, "  Columbus  discovering  America. 
And,  Narrowby," — this  in  a  very  de- 
cided tone, — "  I  am  not  going  to  sit 
next  to  you  on  the  drive  :  I  don't  wish 
to  be  oppressive."  Alice  had  been 
studying  her  new  role,  and  these  were 
the  hints  she  had  gathered  from  various 
members  of  the  club.  A  chaperon 
might  mean  a  Christian  martyr,  or  a 
married  woman  with  very  little  discre- 
tion who  went  about  with  a  lot  of  young 
people,  or  a  selfish  person  who  always 
selected  the  best  young  man  and  the 
.|  best  seat  in  the  carriage,  or  a  woman  of 
a  very  accommodating  disposition  and  a 
little  deaf. 

"  I  am  not  a  Christian  martyr,"  said 
Alice :  "they  were  all  burned  at  the 
stake  long  ago,  poor  things ! — and  I'm 
too  young  to  be  a  married  woman  with 
very  little  discretion ;  and  I  can't  be 
said  to  have  the  best  seat  in  the  carriage, 
either,  as  I  generally  have  to  sit  in  some 
one's  lap ;  but  I  am  accommodating, 
and,  if  I  tried,  I  suppose  I  could  be  a 
little  deaf.  I  certainly  have  got  the 
best  young  man." 

That  afternoon  we  had  a  long  drive 
and  an  hour  on  the  cliffs.  The  blue 
harebells  nodded  over  the  rocky  brinks, 
the  tall  pines  stood  erect  in  their  North- 
ern strength  and  glory,  and  the  blue  of 
the  sky  outrivalled  the  blue  of  the  sea. 
Alice  discreetly  let  me  alone ;  but  at 
dinner-time  her  small  voice  pleasantly 
announced  at  our  door  that  the  girls 
were  not  going  to  dress  much  the  first 
evening.  "  I  thought  you'd  like  to 
know  what  to  wear  down,"  she  said 
sweetly.  "  They've  all  got  two  extra 
dresses.  Miss  Hillard  brought  seven. 
She  said  '  one  could  never  tell  about 
the  weather,  and  it  was  best  to  be 
safe.'  She's  got  three  hats  and  a  bon- 
net." 

"  She  brought  that  large  trunk,  and 
no  end  of  small  traps,"  grumbled  Jim 
from  within  the  room.  "  She  had  all 
kinds   of  bags    and    books    and    things 


floating  round  on  the  steamer.  I  had 
to  pick  them  up  for  her." 

Alice  lowered  her  voice.  She  had  no 
intention  of  taking  Jim  into  our  confi- 
dence. "  Narrowby,"  she  asked,  "  will 
you  go  with  me  to-morrow  to  see  Nancy  ?" 

"  Who  is  Nancy?  A  butterfly?" 

"  She  is  a  little  Indian  girl.  She 
lives  in  a  tent,  and  she  will  be  six  in 
September." 

"  Robert  Harding,"  said  Jim,  as  I 
closed  the  door,  "  you  amaze  me.  You 
spend  as  much  time  with  that  Howard 
child  as  if  she  were  a  grown-up  young 
lady.  Why  do  you  let  her  call  you  that 
ridiculous  name  ?  All  the  girls  are  call- 
ing you  '  Sweet  Narrowby'  among  them- 
selves." 

Jim  had  a  sister  in  the  party. 

The  evenings  programme  held  a 
banjo-concert, — ten  graceful  girls,  five 
young  men,  one  child-performer,  and 
Mrs.  Howard  at  the  piano.  This  was 
the  club.  Alice  and  I  always  placed 
our  chairs  together,  and  were  a  mutual 
support, — she  knowing  all  the  airs  and 
all  the  accompaniments.  Outside,  flashes 
of  light  darted  by  the  window  :  a  fairy- 
ship  lay  in  port.  The  yacht  Beauty 
was  sending  us  a  wonderful  good-night. 
Against  the  dark  sky  she  stood,  outlined 
in  a  blaze  of  Chinese  lanterns,  and  shoot- 
ing stars  were  rising  from  her  deck. 

"  It's  perfectly  'squisite  and  'squis- 
itely  lovely,"  said  a  small  youth,  care- 
lessly balanced  on  the  upper  rails  of  the 
balcony.  The  youth  was  a  lad  of  ten, 
with  languishing  dark  eyes,  his  hair  fall- 
ing over  his  forehead  in  a  fashionable 
fringe.     I  asked  his  name. 

"  Anderson."  And  the  languishing 
eyes  looked  down  upon  me  with  an  air 
of  superior  indifference. 

"  Mr.  Anderson  ?" 

"  Call  mc  Paul,"  came  from  above. 

"  Paul,  allow  me  to  introduce  my 
friends.  Mr.  Anderson,  Miss  Amies. 
Mr.  Anderson,  Miss  Alice  Howard." 

Paul,  after  a  few  polite  remarks, 
abruptly  asked  Miss  Amies  if  she  had 
read  all  of  Scott,  Dickens,  and  Thack- 
eray, "  Through  One  Administration," 
"  For  the  Major,"  and  "  But  Yet  a 
Woman." 
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Miss  Amies  had  not,  and  begged  me 
to  take  her  away. 

We  heard  later  that  Paul  did  not 
think  much  of  the  fireworks.  He  had 
seen  fireworks  that  cost  two  thousand 
dollars.  He  had  also  seen  a  tin  horn 
as  large  as  one  of  the  posts  support- 
ing the  balcony ;  and  he  had  been  in 
Florida. 

The  air  grew  cooler.  The  girlish 
figures  strolling  on  the  veranda  were 
half  buried  under  snowy  drifts  of  soft 
wraps.  In  the  drawing-room  some  one 
was  touching  the  strings  of  a  harp  with 
a  master-hand.  Below  us  the  outlines 
of  the  yacht  grew  fainter  and  fainter, 
until  the  music  and  the  fairy-ship  faded 
together  into  night. 

It  was  the  evening  of  the  second  day. 
"We  were  butterflies  again,  flitting  down 
the  stairway  to  our  farewell  dinner, — the 
male  butterflies  stifi"  in  fine  linen  and 
broadcloth,  the  female  butterflies  a  be- 
wildering maze  of  "  nun's  veiling,"  mus- 
lin, satin,  lace,  embroidery,  and  roses. 
I  longed  for  G-eorgiana  Hexom  and 
Jimmy.  I  felt  that  even  in  their 
prejudiced  minds  we  should  compare 
favorably  with  Mary  Ann's  Episcopal 
boarders.  It  had  been  a  carnival-day. 
The  forests  had  worn  their  richest 
green.  Miss  Hillard  had  worn  her  two 
most  remarkable  hats.  The  yacht  had 
off"ered  us  a  princely  banquet.  The 
waves  of  Bar  Harbor  had  gently 
drifted  us  through  a  summer  afternoon, 
and  the  morning  clouds  on  Glreen 
Mountain  had  opened  that  we  might 
look  down  from  the  summit  on  the 
glories  of  sea  and  land.  From  valley  to 
mountain-top  my  chaperon's  horn  had 
sounded  its  note  of  rejoicing,  until  we 
sank  it  at  last  in  the  waters  of  a  moun- 
tain-lake,— as  a  certain  king  of  Thule 
once  sank  his  golden  goblet.  The  horn 
was  sacred  to  the  day. 

Our  farewell  dinner  ended  in  a  dance. 
Alice  wore  the  "  thin  white  dress"  men- 
tioned in  her  letter,  with  a  sweet  sup- 
plement of  wild  roses.  She  gravely 
advised  me  not  to  be  "  too  giddy,"  and 
disappeared  on  the  arm  of  Mr.  Paul 
Anderson,  he  having  assured  her  in  a 
tone    of  indirect   compliment   that  the 


other  little  girls  in  the  house  danced 
like  "  wabbling  lumps  of  dough." 

Seven  tall,  solemn-looking  men  came 
into  the  ball-room  and  sat  in  a  row, 
suggesting  the  seven  wise  men  of 
Gotham.  One  of  them,  leaning  for- 
ward, said  a  few  words  to  Alice.  I 
was  filled  with  curiosity.  But  my 
chaperon,  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
ball  early  on  account  of  her  incon- 
venient bed-hour,  gave  me  no  oppor- 
tunity to  question  her. 

Before  breakfast  we  went  to  the  In- 
dian encampment.  "  Alice,"  I  asked, 
"  why  did  you  speak  to  that  gentleman 
last  night?  I  mean  one  of  the  seven 
men  who  sat  in  a  row." 

"  I   didn't   speak   first,"    said    Alice. 
"  I  shouldn't  have  spoken  at  all,  only      ^ 
I  wanted  to  find  out  something,  and  I 
thought   if    anybody   would   know   he 
would." 

"  Why  he  more  than  the  rest  of  us  ?" 

"  I  think  he  was  a  United  States 
senator,"  said  Alice.  "  Paul  says  all 
the  senators  come  here  in  the  summer. 
Who  else  could  those  men  be  ?" 

I  could  only  echo,  "  Who  else,  to  be 
sure?" 

Alice  continued,  "  The  one  who  spoke 
to  me  said  to  the  next  one,  '  Look  at 
those  children  :  they  represent  the 
rising  generation.'  And  then  the  man 
said  to  me,  '  Little  girl,  is  there  ani/- 
thing  you  don't  know?'  And  I  said, 
'  Yes,  sir.'  And  I  asked  him  what  ab- 
sorption and  extermination  meant.  And 
he  put  on  his  glasses,  and  said,  '  Little 
girl,  you'd  better  go  to  bed.'  And 
he  said  to  the  other  man,  '  Isn't  it  an 
awful  state  of  affairs  when  children  talk 
like  that  ?'  /  don't  see  anything  a^ful 
about  it." 

"  It  was  rather  surprising  and  un- 
expected," I  said.  "  Little  girls  don't 
usually  ask  such  questions ;  at  least, 
ordinary  little  girls  don't." 

"  I  wish  you'd  tell  me,  Narrowby.  I 
couldn't  get  a  chance  to  ask  you  be- 
fore. It's  on  account  of  Nancy  that 
I  wish  to  know."  Alice  took  a  printed 
slip  from  a  small  pocket-diary,  and  I 
read, — 

"  The  only  alternative  which  civiliza- 
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tion  offers  to  the  Indians  is  gradual 
absorption  or  extermination  :  there  is  no 
middle  ground  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes." 

I  read  the  slip  to  myself,  and  I  read 
it  aloud  to  gain  time.  Then  I  said  in  a 
weak  way  that  I  didn't  know, — that  I 
couldn't  be  expected  to  know  more  than 
seven  United  States  senators. 

"  I  only  asked  one,''  corrected  Alice. 
"  Besides,  you  must  know, — you've  read 
so  many  books,  and  you  are  always 
writing  things  down.  Is  it  anything 
dreadful  ?" 

I  attempted  a  brief  explanation  of  the 
present  Indian  situation. 

Alice  listened  gravely,  and  remarked 
as  I  ended  that  she  preferred  Nancy  in 
her  present  state,  and  that  she  didn't 
think  it  was  nice  to  absorb  or  extermi- 
nate her. 

We  found  Nancy.  I  offered  her  five 
cents.  Alice,  evidently  intending  to 
right  such  Indian  wrongs  as  lay  in  her 
power,  produced  a  bag  of  violet  silk, — 
violet  powder  within,  and  without  four 
artificial  violets  tied  with  a  satin  rib- 
bon. 

"  Her  relations,  ever  so  far  back, 
owned  the  whole  of  America,  I  believe," 
said  Alice,  in  a  suggestive  way. 

I  replied  meekly,  "  Yes,  I  believe 
they  did,"  and  felt  as  guilty  as  if  I  had 
murdered  a  whole  tribe. 

Meanwhile,  Nancy,  having  secured 
the  five  cents  and  the  bag,  retreated  to 
a  corner  and  began  to  cry,  evidently 
nervous  from  the  fact  that  I  was  making 
a  drawing  of  her  small  figure  in  Miss 
Alice  Howard's  sketch-book. 

The  yacht  Beauty  sailed  early  that 
morning.  We,  sailing  at  noon,  over- 
took her.  Our  steamer  fired  a  salute, 
and  the  Beauty  returned  the  greeting 
by  runnino;  up  a  banjo-case,  which  flut- 
tered in  the  breeze  like  the  ghost  of  our 
gay  three  days.  We  sent  a  song  across 
the  water  as  the  outline  of  the  yacht 
grew  dimmer  and  dimmer  : 

Good-by,  Beauty.     Good-by,  sweetheart. 
'Cross  dividirif;  waves  we  greet  you  ; 
Soon  again  we  hope  to  meet  you  : 
May  the  ocean  kindly  treat  you  ! 

Good-by,  Beauty.     Good-by,  sweetheart. 


Bravo,  Beauty  !     Bravo,  sweetheart ! 

Banjo-signal  gayly  flying; 

Back  again  to  you  we're  crying, 

Yours  forever,  living,  dying. 
Good-by,  Beauty.     Good-by,  sweetheart. 

"Narrowby,"  said  Alice,  slipping  into 
my  hand  a  cinnamon  lozenge,  "you  look 
the  way  you  do  when  you  play  the 
banjo." 

"How  is  that?"  I  asked. 

"  Like  a  man  playing  a  church  organ," 
said  Alice.  "  I  heard  a  lady  at  Bar 
Harbor  say,  '  That  young  man  in  the 
front  row,  next  to  the  little  girl,  looks 
exactly  as  if  he  were  playing  a  church 
organ.'  " 

"  And  how  does  a  man  look  doing 
that?" 

"  I  never  saw  one,"  said  Alice. 
"  They  always  sit  back  to  the  people  in 
church.  But  I  know  how  you  look, — 
very  solemn  and  very  happy." 

I  pressed  my  chaperon's  hand  in 
gratitude  for  her  delicate  appreciation 
of  my  feelings. 

"  Narrowby,"  continued  Alice,  "  I've 
got  a  secret.  If  I  can  manage  to  keep 
it  till  to-morrow  afternoon,  I  will  come 
over  to  your  house  and  tell  you.  Shall 
you  be  at  home  ?" 

I  promised  to  be  at  home. 

Wonderful  scenery  of  the  Maine 
coast !  Wonderful  wealth  of  youth  and 
joy  and  beauty  drifting  by  us  that 
summer  day  and  night,  drifting  by  us 
through  sunlight  and  moonlight,  until 
at  early  dawn  we  found  haven  in 
Maine's  fairest  harbor ! 

Alice  came  at  four  that  afternoon, 
bringing  her  secret  in  a  basket.  "  It 
is  something  to  remember  Bar  Harbor 
by,"  she  said,  "  you  are  so  fond  of 
flowers,  and  you  always  can  make  things 
grow.  I  thought  you'd  like  them  bet- 
ter than  anything  I  could  buy  of  the 
Indians." 

It  was  indeed  "  something  to  re- 
member Bar  Harbor  by."  It  was  a 
part  of  the  place  itself, — a  cluster  of 
harebells,  flowers,  leaves,  stalks,  and  soil, 
— soil  as  sacred  to  me  as  the  soil  of 
the  Holy  Land  to  a  way-worn  pilgrim. 
The  flowers  were  more  or  less  wilted. 
One  still  bravely  nodded  its  bonny  blue 
head. 
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"  I   had   a   good   deal  of  trouble  to 
bring  them  here,"  said  Alice.     "  They 


I  suppose  it's  the 


said,  "it 


look  rather  drooping 
journey." 

"  My  dear  little  chaperon,"  I 
is  not  the  journey :  it  must  be  on  account 
of  MY  secret.  The  effort  not  to  betray 
me  to  you  has  been  too  much  for  their 
flower  nerves." 

"  Oh,  Narrowby  !"  cried  Alice,  "  have 
YOF  got  a  secret !  Oh,  tell  me  quick  ! 
It  must  be  something  beautiful.  You 
are  getting  more  and  more  the  man- 
play  ing-a- church-organ  look." 


"  It  is  the  most  beautiful  thing  in  the 
world,"  I  said  ;  "  and  it  happened  that 
afternoon  on  the  cliffs.  It  was  there 
that  Miss  Lilian  Amies  promised  to  be 
my  wife.  The  harebells  must  have 
overheard  her — " 

"  Oh,  you  dear  Narrowby !"  said 
Alice.  And  she  upset  the  flowers  in 
the  warmth  of  her  congratulations. 
"  And  to  think  I've  been  chaperoning 
you  for  three  days  and  never  once  sus- 
pected it !  Oh,  you  sweet,  precious 
Narrowby!" 

Henry  Lewis. 


THE    POPPY'S    FAULT. 

HE  plucked  for  me  a  poppy  red 
Among  the  corn : 
"A  sorry  omen,  love,"  I  said, 

"This  pleasant  morn." 
He  stooped  and  kissed  me  where  we  stood 

"Nay,  sweet,"  said  he, — 
"  For  any  omen  must  be  good 
'Twixt  you  and  me  !" 

I  wore  the  poppy  on  my  breast 

The  livelong  day ; 
But  when  the  sun  sank  down  the  west 

I  passed  that  way. 
And  there  I  saw  my  lover  stand 

(The  poppy's  sign) ; 
He  held  a  fair  young  maiden's  hand, — 

Not  mine ! — not  mine  ! 


Unseen,  with  breaking  heart,  I  sped 

My  homeward  way, 
And  by  and  by  the  white  moon  shed 

Her  silver  day. 
I  leaned  upon  the  gate,  and  heard, 

With  blinding  tears. 
The  timid  twitter  of  a  bird 

That,  waking,  fears  ! 

At  last,  a  step  !  I  seemed  to  dream, — 

My  heart  stood  dumb, — 
As  through  the  moonlight's  happy  gleam 

I  saw  him  come. 
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How  soon  my  doubt  and  sorrow  sped 

Beneath  his  kiss  ! — 
"It  was  the  poppy's  fault,"  I  said, 

"  But  never  his  !" 

Mary  Ainge  De  Yere. 
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"l^rO  event  in  the  history  of  our  na- 
J-^  tion  is  of  greater  importance  or 
more  thrilling  interest  to  those  Ameri- 
cans who  have  reached  the  period  of 
middle  life  than  the  four  years  spent 
in  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Federal  Union.  The  war  came  not 
unexpectedly  to  the  major  portion  of  the 
residents  of  the  South,  and  from  the 
hour  that  the  first  shot  was  fired  upon 
Fort  Sumter  the  business  men  and  lead- 
ing men  of  the  South  began  active 
preparations  for  a  long  siege.  Arrange- 
ments for  the  establishment  of  new  postal 
routes  and  the  issuing  of  a  series  of 
postage-stamps,  independent  of  the  regu- 
lar issues  of  the  United  States  govern- 
ment, were  at  once  begun. 

Certain  postmasters  of  the 
cities  and  towns  took  this  matter  into 
their  own  hands,  and  arranged  for  the 
issuing  of  provisional  stamps  for  their 
local  offices  months  before  the  designs 
for  the  regular  Confederate  stamps  were 
made.  The  result  of  this  sudden  im- 
pulse was  the  production  of  no  less  than 
half  a  hundred  varieties  of  provisional 
stamps,  the  designs  for  which,  in  the 
main,  were  exceedingly  crude.  Many  of 
these  early  Confederate  stamps  consisted 
only  of  type  framework,  and  were  quite 
similar  to  the  common  post-mark.  One 
of  the  first  provisional  stamps  to  be  issued 
was  that  bearing  the  name  of  Madison, 
a  small  town  in  Madison  County,  Florida. 
This  was  issued  by  the  postmaster  of 
that  town  as  early  as  December,  1860. 
It  was  composed  of  a  type-set  frame, 
with  the  value — 3  cents — in  the  centre, 
printed  in  bronze  on  blue  woven  fools- 
cap paper.  It  is  said  that  a  five-cent 
stamp  was  also  issued  by  the  Madison 


postmaster.  The  circulation  of  these 
Confederate  provisionals  being  so  limited, 
few,  if  any,  remain  at  the  present  day. 
Early  in  1861  the  postmaster  at  Mobile 
issued  a  set  of  two 
stamps,  a  two  -  cent 
stamp  printed  in  black, 
and  a  five-cent  stamp 
printed  in  blue,  on 
heavy  paper.  A  copy 
of  the  Mobile  stamp 
is  here  represented. 

About  the  same  time  there  appeared 
from  Athens,  Georgia,  two  stamps,  of 
the  value  of  five  and  ten  cents,  but  dif- 
fering slightly  in  design  and  color  of 
paper  on  which  they  were  printed.  The 
one  was  printed  in  purple  ink,  and  the 
other  in  a  deep  brick -red.  The  ten- 
cent  stamp  is  fairly  represented  by  the 
accompanying  engrav- 
ing. It  will  be  noticed 
that  the  Athens  stamp 
differs  from  that  of  Mo- 
bile in  the  publication 
of  the  postmaster's 
name  on  the  stamp, 
"J.  Crawford,  P.M.," 
in  the  upper  circle  of 
the  design. 

No  sooner  had  these  first  specimens 
of  provisional  postage-stamps  made  their 
appearance  than  half  the  postmasters 
throughout  the  country  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  changed  the  dating- 
stamps  in  their  offices  into  postage- 
stamps.  The  design  usually  consisted 
of  the  dating-stamp  of  the  office  with 
the  date  left  out  and  the  figures  of 
value  either  written  or  printed  in  its 
place.  In  certain  instances  the  stamps 
were  authenticated  by  the  initials  of  the 
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postmaster  written  in  colored  ink  across 
the  stamp  or  on  the  back  of  the  envelope. 

The  larger  por- 
tion of  these 
general  provis- 
ionals that  have 
no  real  artistic 
design  are  not 
unlike  the  stamp 
made  by  the 
postmaster  at 
The  Plains, 
Virginia,  a  copy  of  which  is  annexed. 
The  three  Confederate  provisional 
stamps,  designed  and 
issued  by  as  many  dif- 
ferent postmasters, 
which  most  resemble 
each  other,  are  those 
from  the  Petersburg 
and  Pleasant  Shade, 
Virginia,  and  Rhea- 
town,  Tennessee,  post- 
offices.  But  few  of 
these  stamps  were 
issued,  and  but  half 
a  score  of  each  variety 
are  now  known  to  be 
in  existence.  The  Pe- 
tersburg stamp  was 
printed  in  dull-red  ink 
on  rather  thick,  soft 
paper,  and  was  of  the 
value  of  five  cents. 
The  Pleasant  Shade  and 
Rheatown  stamps  were 
also  printed  in  red,  the 
latter  having  the  name 
of  the  postmaster,  "  D. 
Pence,"  printed  across  the  top,  and  the 
former  bearing  the  name  of  "  R.  E. 
Davis,  P.  M."  The  name  of  "  W.  E. 
Bass,  P.  M.,"  on  the  bottom  of  the  Peters- 
burg stamp  appears  in  less  prominent 
type  than  the  other  two.  Representa- 
tions of  these  similarly-designed  stamps 
are  here  given. 

The  Knoxville,  Tennessee,  postmaster 
issued  in  1861  six  varieties  of  stamps, 
— the  largest  number  of  any  Confederate 
post-office.  These  were  all  of  the  value 
of  five  cents,  but  different  in  design  and 
color.  The  design  was  prepared  by  an 
engraver  at  Nashville,  and  is  after  the 
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design  of  the  Nashville  stamp.  A  cir- 
cular stamp,  not  of  engraved  design, 
but  in  a  printed  frame,  was  also  issued. 
It  is  said  that  the  circular  stamp  was 
only  for  temporary  use,  having  been 
made  by  a  Knoxville  printer  while  the 
design  engraved  by  the  Nashville  man 
was  being  prepared.  The  circular  stamp 
was  bordered  by  eleven  stars,  while  in 
the  centre  appeared  the  figure  of  value 
and  the  word  paid.  The  circle  of  stars 
was  surrounded  by  an  oval  band  in- 
scribed "  C.  H.  Charlton,  P.  M.,  Knox- 
ville, Tennessee."  Spandrels  of  orna- 
mental scroll-work  enclosed  in  a  double- 
line  frame  also  appeared  on  this  unique 
stamp. 

Five  varieties  of  stamps  were  issued 
by  the  New  Orleans  postmaster,  Mr.  J. 
L.  Riddell.  Two  of  these  stamps  were 
of  the  two-cent  value,  and  the  other 
three  of  the  five-cent.  The  colors  were 
as  follows:  two -cent  red,  two -cent 
blue,  five-cent  brown,  five-cent  red  on 
blue,  five-cent  brown  on 
blue.  These  stamps 
were  lithographed  in 
sheets  of  forty  stamps 
each,  and  were  used  ex- 
clusively in  the  New 
Orleans  post-office.  A 
fair  example  of  the  five- 
cent  stamp  is  annexed. 

There  are  but  two  copies  of  the  stamp 
issued  at  Baton  Rouge  now  in  existence. 
They  are  considered  very  rare.  The 
groundwork  of  the  stamp  is  printed  in 
green,  and  the  border  and  lettering  in 
carmine  ink.  It  is  a  type-set  design, 
with  the  inscription  "P.  0.  Baton 
Rouge,  Louisiana,"  above,  a  large  5  in 
the  centre,  and  "  J.  McCormick,"  the 
name  of  the  postmaster,  below.  T\vo 
designs  of  this  stamp  were  issued,  a 
two-cent  red  stamp  and  a  five-cent  red 
and  green. 

The  postmaster  at  Greenville,  Alabama, 
issued  three  stamps  for  his  town  during 
1861, — two-,  five-,  and  ten-cent  stamps. 
These  were  printed  on  heavy  glazed 
the  frame  of  the  five-cent  stamp 
^  .^  blue  ink,  with  the  letters  and 
inscription  in  red,  while  on  the  ten- 
cent  stamp  the  frame  is  in  red  and  the 
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letters  in  blue.  The  lettering  was  ex- 
ecuted by  hand,  and 
the  stamp,  on  the 
whole,  is  very  ungrace- 
ful and  inartistic,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the 
illustration. 

The  Livingston  stamp, 
also  from  the  State  of 
Alabama,  shows  real  artistic  taste  in 
the  design,  and  is  in  fact  one  of  the 
best  -  designed  stamps  issued  by  the 
Confederacy.  It  was  a  fine  lithograph, 
and  was  impressed  in  blue  on  white 
paper  of  an  extra  fine  manufacture. 
The  stamp  was  evidently  the  work  of  a 
thorough  artist.  The  design  is  unique. 
The  large  figure  5  rests  on  a  shield 
supported  by  an  oak  and  laurel  branch  ; 
above  appears  a  many-rayed  star.  A 
border  surrounds 
the  entire  design, 
and  is  inscribed 
"Paid"  above, 
"  Cents"  below,  and 
"  Livingston  Post- 
Office"  at  the  sides. 
At  each  angle  rests 
a  cherub. 

A  five-cent  stamp  was 
Kingston,  Tennessee,  post-ofiice  in  May, 
1861,  It  is  something  like  the  Living- 
ston stamp,  the  design  being  less  artis- 
tic. The  FIVE  appears  in  the  centre, 
with  "  cents"  below  in  curved  lines. 
The  whole  is  surrounded  by  an  outer 
frame  of  pearls.  The  stamp  was  printed 
on  white  paper  in  green  ink.  At  vari- 
ous times  during  the  year  1861,  pro- 
visional stamps  were  also  issued  by  the 
postmasters  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina (five  varieties) ;  Columbia,  South 
Carolina  ;  Fredericksburg,  Virginia  ; 
Jackson,  Mississippi ;  Lynchburg,  Vir- 
ginia;  Marion,  Virginia  ;  Macon,  Geor- 
gia ;  Memphis,  Tennessee  (three  varie- 
ties) ;  Pittsylvania,  Virjrinia  ;  Ring- 
gold, Georgia ;  Uniontown,  Virginia, 
and  two  or  three  other  towns.  These 
conclude  the  issues  of  the  Confederate 
provisional  stamps. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  1861 
that  the  Confederate  government  pro- 
duced its  first  set  of  stamps  for  general 


issued  for 


use  throughout  the  Confederate  States. 
This  first  issue  was  printed  during  the 
fall  and  winter  of  1861  and  the  spring 
of  1862,  and  was  engraved  at  a  large 
expense  by  a  bank-note  company.  The 
set  comprised  five  stamps,  of  the  follow- 
ing denominations  and  colors : 

Two-cents  green. 

Five-cents  green. 

Five-cents  blue. 

Ten-cents  blue. 

Ten-cents  red. 
On  the  two-cent  stamp  appeared  a  fair 
likeness  of  Andrew  Jackson.  The  head 
of  Jefferson  Davis  was  engraved  on  the 
two  five-cent  stamps,  the  design  being 
made  from  a  fine  photograph  furnished 
by  Mr.  Davis.  The  ten-cent  stamps  bore 
the  head  of  James  Madison. 

In  1863  the  Confederate  government 
issued  a  new  and  more  complete  series 
of  postage-stamps,  and  the  dies  of  the 
1861  issue  were  destroyed  by  order  of 
President  Davis.  The  new  series  were 
of  finer  design  than  the  original  issue, 
and  compare  favorably  with  the  well- 
executed  specimens  of  the  postage-stamp 
of  to-day.  The  1863  issue  consisted  of 
the  following : 

One-cent  orange. 

Two-cents  red. 

Five-cents  blue. 

Ten-cents  blue. 

Twenty-cents  green. 
The  head  of  Calhoun  appears  upon  the 
one-cent  stamp,  and  is  a  fair  likeness. 
Jackson's  face  is  on  the  two-cent  stamp ; 
while  a  portrait  of  Jefferson  Davis,  simi- 
lar to  that  on  the  1861  issue,  covers  the 
face  of  the  five-  and  ten-cent  stamps. 
The  head  of  Washington  is  on  the 
twenty-cent  stamp. 

Nearly  all  the  Confederate  postage- 
stamps  were  destroyed.  When  the 
Union  soldiers  entered  the  Southern 
towns,  the  unused  stamps  and  dies  were 
either  destroyed  or  turned  over  to  the 
authorities  at  Washington,  together  with 
Confederate  notes  and  bonds.  What 
stamps  are  now  in  existence  that  tell 
upon  their  face  the  story  of  the  war  are 
either  preserved  in  museums  or  jealously 
guarded  by  private  collectors. 

Will  M.  Clemens. 
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Prize-Day  in  a  French   Public 
School. 

OUR  foreign  household  was  in  an 
unusual  state  of  excitement.  So, 
too,  was  the  quiet  French  town  in  which 
we  lived.  Flags  were  waving  from  the 
roof  of  the  theatre,  the  hotel-de-ville, 
and  the  big,  bare,  ugly  college  buildings. 
The  blare  of  inartistic  music,  resembling 
that  of  a  circus-band,  filled  the  summer 
air. 

Our  young  American  had  made  his 
bravest  toilet,  and,  with  the  semi-mili- 
tary kepi  or  school-cap  on  his  head,  and 
wearing  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  kid 
gloves,  was  wending  his  way  with  us 
through  the  narrow  and  picturesque  Nor- 
man streets  toward  the  theatre.  The 
whole  town,  as  well  as  many  of  the 
neighboring  country  folk,  seemed  to  be 
going  in  the  same  direction, — mothers, 
fathers,  sisters,  brothers,  aunts,  cousins, 
all  in  their  best  dress,  and  all  with  the 
same  alert,  interested,  and  even  excited 
air  we  were  quite  conscious  we  had 
ourselves.  Nevertheless,  we  felt  sure 
that  none  of  them  could  feel  quite 
as  we  did,  for  this  experience  was  not 
so  new  and  strange  to  them  as  to  us 
foreigners,  who  for  the  first  time  were 
to  see  our  young  American  prove  his 
scholarship  among  a  host  of  students 
speaking  another  language  than  his  own. 

The  theatre  was  densely  crowded. 
The  stage-boxes  were  occupied  by  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  chief  digni- 
taries of  the  town,  the  galleries  and 
floor-seats  by  a  curiously-mixed  audience 
of  white-capped  and  blue-bloused  peas- 
ants and  plainly-dressed  people  of  the 
town,  with  now  and  then  a  Parisian 
toilet  indicating  some  visitor  from  the 
capital.  As  we  took  our  seats,  our  eyes 
turned  quickly  to  the  stage.  Then  in- 
stantly our  young  American's  mamma 
gave  utterance  to  a  queer  sound  which 
the  others  declared  was  an  inarticulate 
gasp,  but  which  she  insists  was  only  the 
word  "  Look !" 


No  wonder  she  gasped !  For  there, 
in  full  view,  gracefully  and  prominently 
displayed  among  the  French  flags  with 
which  the  stage  was  profusely  draped, 
was  the  most  glorious  object  American 
eyes  can  behold  in  a  foreign  land. 

"  The  stars  and  stripes  !"  cried  mam- 
ma. "  And  Charlie  is  the  only  Ameri- 
can in  the  school !" 

On  the  stage  were  seated  the  digni- 
taries of  the  town,  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men, as  well  as  distinguished  guests 
from  other  towns.  "  Monsieur  le  Prin- 
cipal," a  dignified  gentleman  in  long 
black  robe  and  violet  scarf,  was  promi- 
nent among  his  corps  of  professors,  all 
wearing  the  same  robes,  with  different- 
colored  scarfs  according  to  the  collegiate 
degrees  they  had  received.  The  band 
was  playing  in  one  of  the  galleries.  The 
front  seats  were  filled  with  boys  of  be- 
tween ten  years  and  eighteen,  in  charge 
of  pions,  or  school  -  ushers,  all  well 
dressed  and  wearing  white  gloves.  The 
internes,  or  boarders  in  the  college  build- 
ing, all  wore  the  semi-military  uniform 
of  French  public  schools, — black  bound 
and  trimmed  with  red, — the  externes, 
or  day-pupils,  being  distinguished  from 
them  by  being  dressed  in  their  "  Sunday 
best"  civilian  garb.  Charlie  was  among 
them,  bright  as  an  1884  dollar,  and  tele- 
graphed with  eloquent  eyes  to  his  mother 
at  sight  of  his  country's  flag. 

Stimulating  merit  by  reward  is  the 
rule  in  France ;  and  all  the  world  knows 
what  stupendous  ambitions  feel  amply 
recompensed  by  the  right  to  wear  a  bit 
of  red  ribbon  in  the  button-hole !  To 
stimulate  scholarship  by  the  giving  of 
prizes  is  thus  the  rule  of  all  French 
schools,  from  the  ecole  la/ique,  or  com- 
mon free  school,  attended  chiefly  by 
children  of  poor  parents,  up  to  the 
highest  classes  of  the  government  "  col- 
lege," such  as  this  whose  "  prize-day" 
we  were  witnessing.  Every  year,  at  the 
close  of  school  for  the  long  vacation, 
the  local  newspapers  give  long  accounts 
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of  the  '■'■  distriJnition  solennelle  desprix,^^ 
as  it  is  called,  with  lists  of  the  prize- 
winners. In  the  provinces  especially 
the  occasion  is  regarded  as  of  vastly 
more  importance  than  are  our  school- 
examinations  in  America.  "  Examina- 
tions" such  as  ours,  a  "  cram"  of  classes 
for  a  mechanical  display,  is  not  a  habit 
of  French  schools,  being  considered  no 
real  test  of  scholarship.  The  French 
republic  is  young  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cating its  children,  but  is  putting  its 
strength  to  the  undertaking  with  a  deep 
sense  of  its  dignity  and  importance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  stage  was  a  large 
table,  upon  which  were  ranged  the 
prizes, — all  books,  in  various  styles  of 
binding,  each  stamped  in  gold  letters 
with  the  name  and  device  of  the  college. 
How  m^ny  glistening  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  those  tempting  piles  !  how  many 
young  hearts  beat  with  hopes  that  were 
as  yet  onli/  hopes ! — a  pupil  never  feeling 
quite  sure  of  his  prize  until  his  name  is 
called. 

After  the  introductory  music,  an  ad- 
dress was  delivered  by  the  professor 
whose  year  it  was  to  address  the  prize- 
winners. This  professor  was  a  small, 
dark  man,  whose  olive  skin  and  exci- 
table, nervous  manner  would  have  re- 
vealed his  origin  in  the  south  of  France, 
near  the  mountains  and  olives  of  Spain, 
even  if  the  rolling  accents  of  his  perfect 
French  had  not.  Among  other  good 
things  in  his  address  was  the  remark 
that  he  would  be  like  the  slaves  who,  in 
Roman  triumphs,  rode  behind  the  con- 
queror in  his  chariot  to  whisper,  amid 
universal  plaudits,  "  Remember,  you  are 
but  man  !"  and  would  remind  the  suc- 
cessful pupils  before  him  that  they  were 
but  strivers  to  whom,  in  the  course  of 
their  striving,  had  come  one  little  tri- 
umph ;  but,  etc.,  etc. 

After  this  address  came  one  from 
the  mayor.  This  gentleman  read  his 
address,  which  was  interspersed  with 
complimentary  remarks  on  the  princi- 
pal and  his  corps  of  professors ;  and  one 
curious  feature  to  us  was  the  flourish 
of  truly  French  courtesy  with  which 
each  one,  as  reference  was  made  to  him, 
rose  from  his  seat,  advanced,  and  shook 


hands  with  the  orator !  Following  this 
address  came  more  music  from  the  band. 
Then  came  the  real  business  of  the 
day.  There  was  a  rustling  all  through 
the  house ;  everybody  seemed  to  bend  a 
trifle  forward ;  pallors  and  flushes  came 
upon  young  faces. 

So  much  interest  is  felt  in  general 
education  in  France  that  frequently  ad- 
ditions are  made  to  the  usual  prizes  by 
gentlemen  who  have  the  advancement  of 
a  certain  branch  of  knowledge  at  heart. 
Thus  bequests  are  often  made  for  the 
establishment  of  annual  prizes  for  a  cer- 
tain class  in  science,  so  that  often  the 
winner  gains  a  prize  extremely  valuable 
in  itself  aside  from  its  honor.  Upon 
this  occasion  the  first  name  called  was 
that  of  a  youth  of  eighteen,  the  winner 
of  an  "  outside"  prize  in  Greek,  of  so 
many  volumes  that  he  descended  from 
the  stage  his  arms  piled  so  high  that  his 
face  was  almost  hidden.  Before  he 
reached  his  seat  his  name  was  again 
called  as  winner  of  his  class-prize  for 
mathematics.  The  manner  of  prize- 
giving  is  very  simple,  the  winner  merely 
ascending  the  stage  to  receive  his  award 
from  the  hands  of  the  maire  or  one  of 
the  conseillers  municipaux.  A  prize  is 
given  for  each  study  in  each  class,  so 
that  a  student  may  work  for  as  many 
prizes  as  he  chooses, — for  the  history 
prize,  the  mathematical,  Latin,  Greek, 
etc.  By  a  method  of  marking  each 
lesson  at  its  proper  value  of  marks  with 
each  recitation,  the  natural  bias  of  each 
young  mind  becomes  easily  apparent. 
A  pupil  sometimes  goes  on  taking  the 
same  prize  for  the  same  studies,  as  he 
rises  through  class  after  class,  year  after 
year,  thus  prophesying  unmistakably  to 
all  who  watch  his  career  the  direction 
of  his  larger  one  in  the  world. 

One  would  have  to  be  present  at 
one  of  these  distributions  solennelles  des 
prix  to  realize  how  vitally  the  audience 
enters  into  the  interest  of  it.  Every 
time  a  name  was  called  which  had  been 
called  once  or  twice  before,  loud  applause 
sounded  through  the  theatre,  as  if  these 
young  prize-winners  were  favorite  glad- 
iators in  an  old  Roman  arena.  We 
had  not  forgotten  our  young  countryman 
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among  all  these  foreign  names,  these  De 
la  Troumiers,  Duvals,  Saint-Sauveurs ; 
nevertheless  it  came  upon  us  like  an 
electric  shock  to  hear  a  familiar  name, 
although  in  a  foreign  accent,  followed 
by  the  rolling,  sonorous  sound,  "  Ame- 
rique  du  Nord^  So  our  North- Ameri- 
can Charlie  went  blushing  up  the  stage 
to  receive  the  Latin  prize  of  his  class, 
his  brown  head  looking  curiously  un- 
French  as  it  rose  into  full  view.  Scarce- 
ly had  he  reached  his  seat  with  his  vol- 
umes of  "  Histoire  Romaine,''  when  his 
name  was  called  again  to  receive  the 
prize  of  his  class  for  history.  Then 
how  everybody  clapped  and  thumped  as, 
before  his  seat  was  reached,  that  same 
foreign  name  was  called  again  as  winner 
of  the  prize  for  Greek !  Only  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  the  audience  again 
applauded,  this  time  so  warmly  that  a 
pair  of  North- American  legs  seemed 
quite  to  take  fright  and  regularly  to 
wohhle  as  they  mounted  the  stage  to 
receive  a  fourth  prize.  A  smothered 
giggle  burst  from  the  Americans  in  the 
audience.  Mamma's  fan  flew  up  to 
hide  a  crimson  face.  For  Charlie  had 
actually  taken  the  English  prize  of  his 
class, — English  evidently  being  supposed 
a  foreign  language  to  a  North  American. 
No  wonder  his  legs  wobbled  as  he  went 
up  to  receive  his  "  Memoires  de  Benja- 
min Franklin  ;"  and  little  wonder  that 
he  said  to  his  mamma,  as  he  rejoined  us 
after  the  distribution  solennelle  was 
over  and  the  crowd  dispersing  to  the 
sound  of  "  La  Marseillaise,"  "  You  will 
never  need  to  correct  my  English  again, 
will  you,  maman?^^ 

The  truth  is  that  Charlie's  long  resi- 
dence in  France  has  made  him  some- 
times  rather  queer  in  his  use  of  his 
mother-tongue,  and  he  has  consequently 
been  nurtured  and  admonished  by  his 
mother  in  it  with  faithful  frequency. 

Now^  when  she  says  to  him,  as  she 
sometimes  must,  "  Charlie,  in  English 
we  don't  say  cautiousment,  we  say  '  cau- 
tiously,' "  he  is  always  ready  to  respond, 
"  Of  course.  Don't  /  know? — for 
haven't  I  the  Prix  d' Anglais  f 

One  day  Charlie  came  home  from 
school  in  a  "  state  of  mind." 


"  What  do  you  think  Monsieur  Agis, 
one  of  the  pions,  told  our  class  to-day  ?" 
he  asked  indignantly.  "  He  told  them 
that  the  United  States  would  have  been 
an  English  colony  to-day  but  for  the 
French  and  Lafayette,  and  that  French 
was  the  principal  language  of  the  coun- 
try, being  spoken  both  in  Canada  and 
New  Orleans.  I  rose  in  my  seat  to  ask 
him  if  he  had  never  heard  of  George 
Washington ;  to  which  he  answered, 
'  Oh,  yes,  Yashington  was  a  brave  man  ; 
but  it  was  the  French  who  beat  the 
English.'  " 

Whereupon  Charlie's  mamma  told  us 
a  little  anecdote  of  her  experience  in 
Italy  : 

"  You  Americans  have  so  much  bet- 
ter accent  in  speaking  our  language  than 
the  English  have,''  said  an  Italian  lady 
to  her  one  day.  "  I  suppose  it  is  be- 
cause an  Italian  discovered  you." 

M.  B.  w. 

The  Eyes  or  the  Ears? 

M.  Gounod  has  lately  given  his 
"  Kedemption"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
factories  for  the  blind  in  Paris,  and  in 
the  programme  inserted  a  letter,  from 
which  we  quote : 

"  If  I  had  to  choose  one  of  those  two 
terrible  calamities,  deafness  or  blindness, 
I  do  not  think  that  I  should  hesitate  an 
instant.  .  .  .  But  blindness!"  (he  goes 
on,  after  enumerating  the  privations 
deafness  would  entail  upon  a  musician 
and  composer),  "  the  privations  it  im- 
plies !  the  sacrifices  it  imposes  !  the  vir- 
tual imprisonment  of  not  being  able  to 
walk  alone !  the  dismal  darkness  of 
never  beholding  the  face  of  nature  !  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  being  unable  to 
read  and  write  !  As  long  as  he  can  read 
a  book,  a  deaf  man  remains  in  close 
communication  with  the  whole  circle  of 
human  thought.  ...  A  thousand  times 
rather,  then,  be  deaf  than  blind  !" 

These  two  evils  are  almost  invariably 
compared  with  the  same  conclusion, — 
i.e.,  that  deafness  is  the  lighter  form  of 
affliction.  It  is  conceded  that  deafness 
entails  a  somewhat  lonely  and  melan- 
choly lot;  but  then  most  pleasant  ex- 
periences,   it   is   said,    address    the  eye 
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rather  than  the  ear.  A  deaf  man  has 
not  only  the  world  of  books,  but  nature 
herself,  for  inspirer  and  comforter ;  he 
can,  besides,  see  the  forms  and  faces  of 
those  whom  he  loves.  Then  he  escapes 
a  thousand  minute  annoyances  and  in- 
terruptions which  acute  hearing  renders 
inevitable.  He  loses  conversation,  of 
course,  and  some  of  the  minor  voices  of 
nature, — in  the  summer  symphony  of 
the  bird's  note,  the  rustle  of  the  breeze, 
and  the  hum  of  insects  ;  he  loses  music, 
although  if  he  is  a  musician  he  may 
read  music  and  compose  it  with  an  in- 
ner sense  of  its  beauty  and  harmony. 
And  how  slight — so  the  argument  runs 
— are  such  losses  compared  with  those 
which  blindness  brings ! 

Nevertheless,  the  real  measure  of  the 
worth  of  our  senses  lies  in  those  early- 
formed  and  deeply-seated  preferences 
which  have  gone  to  make  up  our  habits 
and  temperaments,  and  they  must  be 
consulted  before  we  can  be  certain  which 
we  might  lose — our  eyes  or  our  ears — 
with  the  least  depressing  and  embitter- 
ing tendency.  It  becomes  practically  a 
question  of  two  ennuis  and  which  can 
be  the  better  borne ;  and  this  depends 
on  what  best  satisfies  our  instincts  and 
stimulates  our  heart  within  us,  —  the 
beauty  of  the  outside  world  and  its  oc- 
cupations, or  table-talk,  children's  prat- 
tle, all  the  glad  voices  and  utterances 
of  animate  things.  Both  Madame  du 
Defifand  and  Madame  Recamier  became 
blind  at  the  very  acme  of  their  careers, 
— the  former  almost  thirty  years  before 
her  death,  and  the  latter  ten.  To 
neither  of  these  women  did  her  blind- 
ness bring  the  least  loss  of  personal 
influence ;  each  enjoyed  to  the  end 
the  society  of  the  friends  who  adored 
her,  who  came  to  tell  everything  which 
went  on  in  Paris,  to  surround  her  with 
delicate  ministrations,  and  to  delight, 
soothe,  and  absorb  her  with  a  devotion 
not  only  more  constant  but  more  ostenta- 
tious from  the  very  circumstance  of  her 
deprivation.  Undoubtedly  both  these 
women  were  saddened  to  a  degree  by 
the  fact  of  their  blindness ;  but  com- 
pare their  position  with  what  it  would 
have  been  had  they  been  deaf  instead. 
Vol.  VIII.  N.  S.—U 


Those  brilliant  Frenchmen  who  flocked 
to  their  salons  would  have  left  their  best 
things  unsaid  rather  than  have  shouted 
them  through  an  ear -trumpet,  and, 
although  these  charming  women  would 
no  doubt  have  experienced  continued 
kindness  from  those  nearest  them,  the 
cravings  of  their  hearts  would  have 
been  unanswered,  and  they  would  have 
been  pained  to  the  soul  by  the  empti- 
ness, vacancy,  and  failure  of  their  de- 
cline. Harriet  Martineau  was  a  strong 
woman,  eager  for  ideas  on  political 
economy  and  kindred  topics,  and  novel 
and  original  ideas  of  this  class  can  well 
be  proclaimed  through  an  ear-trumpet. 
She  very  sensibly  put  by  any  feeling  of 
mortification,  and  was  not  on  the  look- 
out for  flippant  comments  upon  her 
somewhat  striking  appearance  in  a  Lon- 
don drawing-room,  solemnly  shouted  at 
in  turn  by  one  great  man  after  an- 
other on  the  great  questions  of  the  day. 
Beethoven,  on  the  contrary,  fled  from 
society.  Commanding  genius  although 
he  was,  and  little  as  could  be  imparted 
to  him  by  the  prattle  of  a  coterie,  he 
yet  missed  it,  and  preferred  to  remain 
where  he  need  not  be  perpetually  re- 
minded of  his  infirmity. 

We  grant  that  blindness  entails  the 
loss  of  most  essentials  of  daily  useful 
existence ;  but  blindness  once  accepted 
as  a  fate,  there  remain  many  compensa- 
tions. Other  senses  put  out  feelers,  as 
it  were,  to  take  the  place  of  sight,  and 
all  the  instincts  are  rendered  more  acute. 
Deafness  is,  strange  to  say,  a  nervous 
disease,  more  wearing  to  the  suff"erer 
than  the  usual  forms  of  blindness,  and, 
instead  of  the  other  faculties  becoming 
more  active  from  the  torpidity  of  the 
sense  of  hearing,  the  brain  itself  is 
apt  to  be  confused  and  benumbed  by  a 
sort  of  permanent  congestion  which  is 
the  result  or  cause  of  this  disease.  The 
cramping  limitations  which  beset  the 
deaf  must  be  acknowledged, — the  loss 
of  sympathy  as  well,  for  every  one  is 
more  or  less  personally  aggrieved  at  the 
deafness  of  another.  Let  nature  and 
art  aflect  us  as  they  may.  it  is,  after 
all,  the  personal,  the  particular,  which 
gives  life  its  charm,  and  it  is  the  first 
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effect  of  deafness  to  sunder  the  unfor- 
tunate from  those  he  loves.  Still,  the 
impelling  instinct  of  all  the  world  is  like 
Gounod's,  who  exclaims,  "  A  thousand 
times  rather  be  deaf  than  blind  !" 

L.  w. 

The  Dummy. 

There  is  one  member  of  society  whose 
claims  to  sympathetic  respect  have  not, 
it  seems  to  me,  been  sufficiently  regard- 
ed. Unobtrusive,  but  always  present 
when  wanted,  patient  under  neglect,  in 
no  wise  puffed  up  by  attention,  always 
ready  to  resign  any  position,  however 
advantageous,  in  favor  of  another,  use- 
ful, often  indispensable,  but  never  mak- 
ing capital  of  this  fact,  equal  to  any 
demands,  however  inordinate,  this  being 
has  yet  no  recognized  position  in  society. 
I  speak  of  the  dummy.  Always  ready 
to  take  a  fourth  hand  at  whist,  the 
games  that  Dummy  has  played  must 
be  indeed  innumerable.  Even  had  he 
been,  in  the  beginning,  of  a  low  order 
of  intellect,  it  is  incredible  that  his 
merely  mechanical  knowledge  of  the 
fall  of  the  cards  is  not  almost  faultless. 
And  if  we  credit  him  with  the  taste  and 
talent  for  the  game  natural  in  so  deter- 
mined a  whist-player,  we  must  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  his  individual  skill 
is  something  stupendous.  Yet  when 
matched  against  competent  adversaries 
with  a  most  incompetent  partner,  ob- 
serve the  perfect  equanimity  with  which 
he  submits  to  the  most  suicidal  play. 
Scorning  to  conceal  his  cards  from  the 
rest  of  the  table,  he  plays  a  game  which 
disarms  criticism  and  defies  abuse. 
And  what  base  advantage  is  taken  of 
Dummy's  frankness  !  What  sordid 
calculations  are  founded  upon  a  study 
of  Dummy's  hand !  Even  the  best 
players  will  not  hesitate  to  follow  a 
scheme  contrary  to  all  the  recognized 
rules  of  good  play  when  Dummy  is  to 
the  right  or  the  left  of  them,  exposing 
alike  his  strength  and  his  weakness. 
And  yet  with  what  exemplary  patience 
and  self-control  does  Dummy  view  the 
slaughter  of  his  own  and  his  partner's 
hand  !  With  what  perfect  good  temper 
are  his  valuable  cards  sacrificed  to  estab- 


lish the  short-sighted  places  of  a  part- 
ner with  not  one-tenth  his  experience ! 
Then  to  what  onslaughts  of  facetious- 
ness  is  he  exposed !  Each  person  at 
the  table  provokes  some  mirth  at  the 
expense  of  Dummy.  Not  witty  him- 
self, he  is  the  cause  of  unlimited  wit  in 
others.  Yet  he  never  retaliates,  and 
neither  is  his  silence  sullenness,  for  he 
is  always  ready  to  take  a  hand  again 
with  the  same  party.  Yet  who  so 
easily  ousted  from  his  position  for  a 
new-comer  ?  Let  such  a  one  stroll 
carelessly  toward  a  whist-table,  and  the 
cry  is,  "  Come,  sit  down,  and  take 
Dummy's  place."  Does  patient  and 
unobtrusive  merit  anywhere  else  meet 
with  so  little  recognition  ? 

But  the  dummy  of  the  whist-table  is 
not  the  only  one  to  whom  we  are  in- 
debted. Go  into  a  tailor's  or  a  fash- 
ionable dress  and  cloak  establishment, 
and  who  are  these  individuals  standing 
about,  faultlessly  attired  and  irreproach- 
able in  demeanor,  ready  to  be  of  as- 
sistance to  either  buyer  or  seller,  ab- 
solutely impartial  in  their  presentation 
of  the  articles  cast  upon  their  shoul- 
ders, save  for  the  air  of  distinction 
which  a  fine  figure  unavoidably  im- 
parts, and  which  is  apt  to  fade  away 
upon  the  ordinary  wearer?  Moreover, 
we  have  seen,  when  the  thermometer 
was  at  ninety  degrees,  a  large  supply  of 
cloaks  and  mantles  thrown  upon  one  un- 
happy dummy,  one  over  the  other,  who 
wore  the  last  with  the  same  elegance 
with  which  she  had  adopted  the  first. 
Indeed,  they  are  exposed  to  sudden 
changes  of  clothing  uncalled  for  by 
even  a  New-England  climate.  Enter- 
ing a  salesroom  occupied  by  these  dis- 
creet figures,  there  is  no  air  of  loneli- 
ness, yet  neither  is  there  confusion  or 
interference. 

Well  dressed  and  well  conducted, 
they  would  be  ornaments  in  any  ball- 
room, yet  are  their  social  gifts  uniformly 
disregarded,  while  the  trifling  omission 
of  a  conspicuous  head  in  their  anatomy 
is  one  which  should  not  prejudice  us, 
who  have  learned  how  often  that  article 
is  worse  than  useless  in  many  social 
circles. 
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In  my  early  childhood  I  was  deeply 
fascinated  by  a  cap-dummy.  Unlike 
most  of  its  race,  it  had  a  well-shaped 
head  and  most  artistic  features.  My 
grandmother  used  it  to  fit  her  caps  on  ; 
and  this  head  and  neck,  so  much  larger 
than  even  my  largest  doll,  was  a  most 
delectable  companion.  I  think  it  per- 
haps softened  my  feelings  toward  the 
whole  race  of  dummies.  It  is  very 
likely  owing  to  early  association  with 
that  creature,  whose  striking  physiog- 
nomy was  necessarily  supplemented  by 
a  good  deal  of  imagination,  that  I  have 
been  moved  to  raise  my  voice  in  their 
defence.  Certain  it  is  that  they  seem 
to  me  deserving  of  more  attention.  Is 
there  not  in  their  history  and  habits  a 
field  for  investigation,  for  description, 
possibly  for  fiction  ?  If  I  have  con- 
tributed a  little  to  the  impartiality  of 
their    future    treatment,    I   have    done 

A.  E. 


enough 


Which? 


Scene — The  Conciergerie.      Time — Thermidor. 

Two  hundred  prisoners  lay  there,  waiting  for 
Judicial  butchery.  As  in  the  hall  their  feet 
Tramped    up    and    down,    Death's    huge    flail 

seemed  to  beat 
On  the  last  ears  of  harvest.     Big  with  fate, 
Clouds  lowered  over  Paris.     The  coupe-tete 
Sweated  and  toiled,  and  yet  two  hundred  lay 
Ready,  expectant,  innocent.     Each  day 
A  coarse,  fierce,  brutal,  cruel  man  appeared. 
Smoking  a  pipe;  removed  it;  stroked  his  beard. 
And,  spelling  over  the  day's  list,  called  out 
Name  after  name,  pronounced  half  wrong,  no 

doubt. 
These  were  the  victims  named  for  that  day's 

cart. 
Each  rose  at  once,  all  ready  to  depart, 
Without  a  shudder, — without  groan  or  tear, — 
Each  one  embraced  his  friends,  and  answered, 

"Here!" 
What  use  to  tremble  at  a  daily  call  ? 
Death  stood  so  near — was  so  well  known  to  all, 
Men  of  low  birth  and  men  of  lineage  high 
Walked  with  an  equal  fortitude — to  die, 


All  brave  alike — noble  or  Girondist. 

It  chanced  the  jailer  with  the  fatal  list, 
Reading  it  out  to  the  sad  crowd  one  day, 
Called  out  one  name  distinctly  :  Charles  Leguay. 
Two  men  at  once  stepped  forward  side  by  side  : 
"  PreHcnt  /"  two  voices  to  his  call  replied. 
He  burst  out  laughing  : 

"  I  can  pick  and  choose !" 

One  was  a  bourgeois,  old,  in  square-toed  shoes, 
Cold  and  respectable;  with  powdered  wig; 
Of  some  provincial  law-court  the  last  twig. 
Ex-deputy  of  the  Third  Estate,  perchance. 
The  other — with  calm  brow  and  fiery  glance — 
Was  a  young  handsome  officer,  still  dressed 
In  his  torn  uniform. 

"Ha!  ha!   I'm  blest 
But  this  is  funny  !"  roared  the  man  who  read 
The   daily  death-list.     Then   he   stopped,   and 
said, — 

"  Have  both  got  the  same  name  ? — the  two  of 


you 


?" 


"  We  are  both  ready." 

"No!   that  will  not  do  !" 
Replied  the  jailer.     "One's  enough  for  me. 
Explain  yourselves.     I'll  settle  it.     Let  me  see." 

But  both  were  Charles.     Both  bore  the  name 

Leguay. 
Both  had  been  sentenced  the  preceding  day. 

The  jailer  rolled  his  eyes  and  scratched  his  head. 

"The  devil  take  me  if  I  know,"  he  said, 
"  Which  of  the  two  of  you  I'd  better  pick. 
Here,  citizens, — you  settle  it ;  but  be  quick, 
For  Samson  don't  like  waiting  for  his  cart." 

The  young  man  drew  the  older  man  apart. 
Few   words   sufficed.      Two   questions,   and   no 

more  : 
"  Married  ?" 

"Ah,  yes!" 

"  How  many  children  ?" 

"  Four." 

"Well!     Are  you  ready?     Speak!     Which  is  to 

die?" 
"  Murchons  !"  the  officer  replied,—"  'tis  I !" 

Fran(;ois  Copp6e. 
(^Translated  hy  Mrs.  E.  W.  Latimer.^ 
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"At  Home  in    Italy."     By   Mrs.   E.  D.  R. 
Bianciardi.     Boston  :   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  There  is  a  large  class  of  Americans," 
Mrs.  Bianciardi  writes,  "who  desire  for 
themselves,  and  still  more  for  their  chil- 
dren, the  privileges  of  observation  and 
culture  which  European  life  affords,  and 
the  number  is  increasing  every  year." 
And  her  book  is  full  of  suggestions  for 
those  who  desire  to  find  something  better 
in  the  way  of  homes  than  the  occasional 
and  transient  quarters  the  mere  tourist 
accepts  as  most  convenient.  Practical 
experience  is,  nevertheless,  the  one  thing 
which  it  is  beyond  the  prevision  of  even 
the  wisest  to  transmit.  Every  one's  cir- 
cumstances are  exceptional,  and  one  of 
the  best  results  perhaps  of  foreign  life  or 
travel  is  that  what  one  actually  gains  is 
at  first  hand.  If  one  could  get  what  one 
wants  out  of  books,  there  would  be  few 
marked  results  of  all  these  endless  jour- 
neyings  to  and  fro.  And  one  of  the  chief 
advantages  of  these  pleasant  little  books 
about  foreign  life  is  the  opportunity  they 
afford  the  returned  traveller  to  quietly 
compare  his  own  experiences  with  those 
here  described.  Mrs.  Bianciardi  is  fairly 
just  in  her  survey  of  the  pleasures  and 
advantages  of  Italian  life,  although  dis- 
posed to  glide  over  many  of  the  crying 
evils  and  dangers,  for  instance,  like 
the  bad  drainage,  and  the  necessity  for 
an  almost  inspired  insight  into  what  may 
threaten  the  health  and  lives  of  strangers. 
The  bad  reputation  of  the  Italian  climate 
she  is  inclined  to  attribute  to  the  insular 
prejudice  of  the  British,  who  find  nothing 
fit  to  breathe  save  their  own  damp,  cold 
air.  She  considers  summer  the  season 
above  all  others  for  Italian  residence, 
except,  of  course,  in  Rome  and  Naples, 
and  draws  a  delightful  picture  of  the 
villa-life  just  outside  of  Florence,  where 
for  twenty  to  fifty  dollars  a  month  a 
family  may  have  a  whole  house  to  them- 
selves in  the  midst  of  the  most  delightful 
surroundings. 

Mrs.  Bianciardi  has  her  little  word  to 
say  about  Mr.  Henry  James  and  his 
persistent  disparagement  of  his  own 
country,  which  has  aroused  a  prejudice 
against  us  abroad.  Any  outburst  of 
honest  indignation  against  his  misleading 
statements  she  declares  to  be  worse  than 


useless,  since  every  refutation  is  met  by 
"  the  more  or  less  politely  signified  asser- 
tion that  naturally  we  are  prejudiced 
against  him."  Clever  as  Mr.  Henry 
James  is,  we  had  not  hitherto  supposed 
that  his  neat  and  pithy  sayings  had  done 
more  than  to  delight  a  small  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  But  we  now  see  that 
his  strictures  are  felt  most  by  those  who 
possibly  deserve  them  least, — that  is,  by 
those  half-expatriated  Americans  of  whom 
he  is  a  "conspicuous  representative." 
Mr.  James  does  not  suffer  from  this 
"thin-skinned  sensitiveness  to  foreign 
misconception,"  the  author  goes  on  to 
say,  "  because  he  is  not  troubled  with 
any  impedimenta  in  the  shape  of  affec- 
tions. To  him  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
merely  '  the  day  on  which,  of  all  days  in 
the  year,  the  great  republic  has  her 
acutest  fit  of  self-consciousness !'  He 
has  not  a  '  miasmatic  conscience,'  per- 
haps, but  he  has  an  asphyxiated  heart. 
No  wonder  that  the  New  England  air 
is  too  '  cold  and  thin'  for  his  breathing." 

"  Vacation  Cruising  in  Chesapeake  and  Dela- 
ware Bays."  By  J.  B.  Rothrock.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

The  average  American  has  too  little 
individuality  or  preference  for  particular 
ideas  and  pursuits  outside  of  his  every- 
day routine  to  be  impelled  toward  new 
and  untried  places  when  he  seeks  sum- 
mer recreations.  He  cherishes  an  un- 
satisfied ambition  until  he  has  seen  the 
famous  resorts  of  the  world,  and,  finding 
so  much  to  do  that  others  have  done,  he 
has  neither  time  nor  inclination  to  seek 
out  new  places  and  explore  fresh  fields  of 
interest.  Hence,  when,  as  in  Professor 
Rothrock' s  book,  the  beaten  track  is  de- 
parted from,  the  public  ought  to  feel 
grateful  for  an  opportunity  to  gain  a 
clear  glimpse  of  a  part  of  the  world 
which  lies  very  close  to  us,  yet  is  far 
more  remote  from  our  imaginations  than 
the  larger  part  of  Europe.  Chesapeake 
Bay  is,  however,  an  interesting  bit  of 
water,  even  on  a  map,  and  any  child  who 
has  a  bright  fancy  or  has  been  well 
enough  taught  to  understand  the  charm 
of  geography  will  have  wondered  what 
those  far  reaches  lead  to  which  indent  the 
shores.     Professor  Rothrock  has  given  us 
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a  pleasant  book  about  the  Chesapeake, 
the  James  River,  and  Delaware  Bay,  but 
has  not  made  it  so  minute  and  particular 
in  its  descriptions  as  the  reader  (who  does 
not  exactly  wish  his  ignorance  to  be  taken 
for  granted,  but  yet  likes  a  fair  chance  to 
enlighten  it  if  he  need)  would  like.  A 
yachtman  may  gossip  endlessly,  too,  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  yacht ;  for  it  is 
not  a  yachtman  in  general  that  one  de- 
sires to  read  about,  but  a  yachtman  in 
particular.  "  Feed  me  with  facts;  I  dote 
on  facts,"  the  modern  reader  cries,  like 
one  of  Arthur  Helps's  Friends  in  Coun- 
cil. And  on  a  yacht  no  experience  is  too 
insignificant  to  be  slurred  over.  The 
really  interesting  things  are  actually 
about  how  people  live,  how  they  sleep, 
what  they  eat  and  drink,  and  what  every- 
thing costs ;  and  a  naturalist  in  particular 
ought  to  be  well  aware  of  this.  What  is 
science,  after  all,  but  a  record  of  the  in- 
finite details  of  all  phenomena  system- 
atically arranged?  Yet  Professor  Roth- 
rock  remarks  on  one  occasion,  "I  do  not 
know  where  the  mercury  would  have 
stood,  because  I  never  carry  a  thermom- 
eter when  on  a  Southern  cruise  in  sum- 
mer, for  it  is  simply  exasperating  to  know 
just  how  much  heat  one  is  enduring." 
Now,  clearly,  a  scientific  man,  above  all 
others,  should  carry  along  a  thermom- 
eter, and  experiment  upon  his  own  sen- 
sations for  the  comfort  of  stay-at-homes. 
Chesapeake  Bay  has,  of  course,  the  best 
reputation  for  all  sorts  of  game  and  fish, 
and  of  the  latter  our  author  enumerates 
pike,  yellow-reds,  perch,  and  catfish  as 
being  the  easy  prey  of  the  line  or  net. 
In  Delaware  Bay  he  encounters,  as  a 
naturalist  should,  a  fish  never  seen  in 
those  waters  before ;  and  wherever  he 
explores  the  coast  he  gives  interesting 
facts  in  connection  with  the  flora  of  the 
region.  His  clear,  concise  directions  to 
yachtmen  are  worthy  of  all  praise,  and 
the  whole  volume  is  readable  and  enjoy- 
able. His  cruise  in  the  lower  Chesa- 
peake and  up  the  James  River  brings  up 
many  an  association  of  the  war,  as  names 
hardly  heard  by  Northern  ears  for  twenty 
years  are  enumerated  as  he  passes  by. 
Perhaps  the  most  interesting  thing  in 
the  whole  book  is  the  analysis  given  of 
an  oyster  and  its  little  world  of  sensa- 
tions and  experiences,  its  friends  and 
foes,  for  with  the  latter  it  is  so  belea- 
^ered  that,  after  careful  calculations,  it 
18  affirmed  that  out  of  a  million  eggs  laid 
only  one  oystor  attains  maturity  and  finds 
itself  carried  to  market.  Tliis  suggestion, 
taken  in  connection  with  the   fact  that. 


after  all  the  perils  the  bivalve  passes 
through,  the  profit  at  first  hand  of  the 
Delaware-Bay  crop  each  year  is  about 
two  million  four  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars,  opens  a  wide  vista 
to  the  imagination  concerning  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  parent  mollusk. 


Fiction. 

"  The  San  Rosario  Ranch."  By  Maud  Howe. 
Boston :  Roberts  Brothers. 

"The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane."  By  J.  S.,  of 
Dale.     New  York  :   Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Archibald  Malmaison."  By  Julian  Haw- 
thorne.    New  York :  Funk  &  Wagnalls. 

"  Piccadilly.  A  Fragment  of  Contemporary 
Biography,"  By  Laurence  Oliphant.  New  York  : 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

"Tinkling  Cymbals."  By  Edgar  Fawcett. 
Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

"A  Palace-Prison;  or,  The  Past  and  the 
Present."  New  York :  Fords,  Howard  &  Hulbert. 

"  A  Hard  Heart."  From  the  German  of  Golo 
Raimund  by  S,  H.  Philadelphia :  J.  B,  Lip- 
pincott  &  Co, 

There  is  something  epic  in  Miss  Maud 
Howe's  new  book,  and  its  breadth  of  con- 
ception allows  its  jumble  of  incidents  and 
accidents,  its  faults  and  follies  of  taste 
and  style,  all  to  meet  and  blend  with  a 
certain  largeness  of  result  which  might 
indicate  its  being  the  typical  work  of  a 
typical  American  girl.  The  author  has 
gone  far  from  the  scenes  of  her  first  book 
to  draw  her  inspiration  for  the  second, 
and,  as  the  typical  American  writer  should 
do,  has  made  use  of  the  exceptional  op- 
portunities the  country  off'ers  for  immense 
contrasts.  She  has  chosen  California  for 
a  background,  and  against  this,  with  its 
crude  color  and  brilliant  and  startling 
diversities  of  efi'ects,  has  projected  the 
figure  of  her  heroine,  Millicent  Alms- 
ford,  who  is,  we  may  say,  a  real  heroine. 
After  travelling  "  from  the  coast  of  the 
Adriatic  Sea  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  with  no  companion  save  her  maid 
and  her  own  painful  thoughts,"  she  in- 
troduces all  thesubtilties  and  refinements, 
besides  the  agnosticism,  of  a  high  civili- 
zation, into  the  simple,  bountiful  life  of 
San  Rosario  Ranch,  adopting  only  in  re- 
turn what  pleases  her  by  its  picturesque- 
ness,  local  color,  and  stimulating  efie(!t 
upon  her  own  consciousness.  Still,  she 
is  "  lioniesick  for  Italy, — for  Venice," — 
until  the  inllucnce  comes  which  makes 
her  new  home  an  idyllic  heaven  and  earth. 
Graham,  the  h(»roof  the  book,  is  .a  ])ainter, 
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and,  like  all  women's  painters,  selfishly 
devoted  to  his  art  and  subordinating  to 
it  all  the  tender  and  gracious  experi- 
ences of  life.  There  is  an  efibrt  at  depict- 
ing Graham  as  the  easy  master  of  rather 
heroic  qualities :  his  very  speech  is  in- 
tended to  suggest  a  half-knightly  quality 
of  mind,  which  makes  him  seem  to  bend 
to  woman  while  he  actually  holds  him- 
self above  and  beyond  her  influence.  He 
nevertheless  yields  to  the  charm  of  Milli- 
cent,  and  they  become  lovers.  The  rest 
of  the  story  we  could  hardly  tell,  for  it 
contains  much  strange  matter.  Joy  and 
hope  and  love  raise  Millicent  into  alti- 
tudes she  had  never  dreamed  of  winning 
again,  for  already  her  life  had  been  shat- 
tered into  fragments  by  a  painful  history. 
She  has,  in  fact,  gone  through  too  much 
sorrow,  too  much  disillusion,  not  to  have 
a  heart  and  body  too  sensitive  to  endure 
fresh  blows.  Graham  puts  her  aside  that 
his  career  as  an  artist  may  not  be  impeded 
by  his  love  for  her,  and  just  when  he  finds 
that,  after  all, 

It  was  not  song  that  taught  me  love, 
But  it  was  love  which  taught  me  song, 

Millicent  dies.  There  is  much  that  is 
neither  sound  nor  sane  in  the  ideals  of 
the  book,  and,  taken  in  detail,  there  are 
points  to  be  derided  and  condemned. 
Millicent' s  past  history  is  more  than  un- 
fortunate, since  a  woman  who  enters  into 
a  secret  marriage  cuts  the  ground  from 
under  her  own  feet,  and  ought  not  to 
complain  if  she  finds  no  substantial  hold 
in  life.  Millicent  is,  besides,  a  spoiled 
child,  an  egotist,  and  much  that  she  es- 
says and  proclaims  is  vague  and  foolish. 
But,  as  we  have  already  said,  there  is 
a  freshness  and  spontaneity  about  the 
work  which  give  it  worth,  and  seem  to 
promise  much  for  the  writer  if  she  will 
study  methods  and  not  only  enlarge  and 
enrich  but  discipline  her  ideas  and  ex- 
perience. 

"  The  Crime  of  Henry  Vane"  is,  no 
doubt,  the  fashionable  crime  of  the  period. 
But  some  of  the  heavier  causes  of  human 
misery,  like  financial  ruin,  domestic  un- 
happiness,  or  insanity,  are  apt  to  lie  be- 
hind the  tragedy,  and  cause  men,  without 
any  of  the  eloquent  arguments  of  a  Cato 
or  a  Hamlet,  to  cut  short  their  lives  with 
the  modern  substitute  for  the  "  bare  bod- 
kin." "  Men  have  died  and  worms  have 
eaten  them,  but  not  for  love,"  is  as  true 
as  in  Shakespeare's  time ;  and  even  the 
proof  that  a  man  has  committed  suicide 
after  a  woman  has  refused  him  is  not 
enough  to  make  us  believe  he  cut  off  his 


career  for  purely  romantic  reasons.  Such 
a  catastrophe  needs  an  interpreting  fact, 
like  inherited  madness,  even  more  than 
the  death  of  a  defaulter  or  an  insolvent 
debtor.  And  Henry  Vane  was  no  doubt 
a  little  mad  from  his  twenty-first  birth- 
day, which  ushered  in  for  him  a  series 
of  heavy  calamities, — his  rejection  by  his 
first  love,  loss  of  his  only  sister,  his  fath- 
er's financial  reverses,  followed  by  his 
death  and  the  consequent  hopeless  in- 
sanity of  his  mother.  The  story  has  to 
do  with  the  young  man's  retrieval  of  his 
father's  fortune,  which  is  efi'ected  by  one 
of  those  pleasing  but  purely  chimerical 
processes  that  dazzle  the  imagination  and 
make  us  wish  that  the  secret  of  the  mira- 
cle might  have  been  imparted  to  the  pro- 
moters of  the  various  collapsed  railroads 
that  make  a  net-work  over  the  United 
States  at  the  present  epoch.  But  why 
dwarf  Henry  Vane's  heroic  achievements? 
At  the  age  of  twenty-five  or  so  he  had 
not  only  paid  all  his  father's  creditors  in 
full,  but  had  made  a  fortune  for  himself 
of  a  million  and  a  half.  Few  follies  had 
interfered  with  his  close  application  to 
business,  and  his  sole  recreation  had  been 
the  study  of  mediaeval  history  and  Italian 
poetry.  He  had  had  time  to  recover  from 
his  early  love,  and  it  might  have  seemed 
that,  once  freed  from  the  despotism  of  a 
fixed  idea  of  making  enough  money  to 
keep  his  unfortunate  mother  from  want, 
he  would  have  fallen  sensibly  and  heartily 
in  love.  Like  too  many  of  the  heroes  of 
novels  of  the  present  day,  however,  he 
had  gone  through  the  disease  of  the  age, 
and  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  fall 
sensibly  and  heartily  in  love.  Still,  he 
was  attracted  to  a  certain  degree  by  a 
young  lady  bearing  the  engaging  name 
of  Miss  Baby  Thomas.  The  point  of 
view  from  which  this  episode  will  be 
regarded  is  likely  to  vary  with  the  age, 
the  sex,  and  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
For  a  flirtation-manual  nothing  could  be 
more  clear,  explicit,  and  graceful  than  the 
conversations  set  down  between  these 
two.  The  literary  work  of  the  book  is 
an  enjoyable  contrast  to  that  found  in  any 
other  of  the  novels  of  the  month.  But 
the  sadness,  vacancy,  and  failure  of  the 
story  are  left  wholly  unredeemed.  The 
idea  of  this  "  study  with  a  moral,"  as  it  is 
called,  no  doubt  is  that  Henry  Vane  had 
lived  half  submerged  in  the  sombre  gulfs 
of  sadness,  and  that  coming  up  to  pluck 
at  a  gracious  blossom  of  hope  and  love 
which  grew  on  the  verge,  and  failing, 
the  nothingness  of  his  future  possibilities 
smote  him  and  made  him  ready  to  slip 
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silently  down  and  end  all  without  fur- 
ther pain  or  question.  Still,  a  wide  sur- 
vey of  human  action  and  motive  must 
accompany  real  tra^jedy  ;  and  in  the  case 
of  Henry  Yane  the  feelings  have  been  too 
feebly  touched  for  the  reader  to  feel  more 
than  shocked  and  a  little  impatient  at  his 
final  act.  It  is  evident,  from  the  author's 
linkino-  his  hero's  grievous  disaster  to  the 
incident  of  losing  one  and  breaking  an- 
other of  his  shirt-studs,  that  he  has  never 
heard  the  story  of  a  man  who  committed 
suicide  while  engaged  at  his  toilet,  first 
writing  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  appending 
it  to  his  clothes,  "Tired  of  buttoning  and 
unbuttoning." 

There  is  just  sufficient  scientific  evi- 
dence of  the  possibility  of  a  condition  of 
alternate  states  of  consciousness  to  pre- 
vent "Archibald  Malmaison's"  being  too 
palpably  absurd  a  fiction  of  the  author's 
imagination.  And,  having  conceded  so 
much,  nobody  need  dispute  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Julian  Hawthorne  has  written  a 
powerful  story,  almost  the  more  striking 
from  the  fact  that  it  shows  the  marks  of 
having  been  hastily  thrown  ofi"  while  the 
author  was  at  a  white  heat,  his  mind 
under  the  domination  of  one  idea.  With 
80  grotesque  a  subject  there  was  much 
that  was  better  left  to  be  dimly  hinted  at, 
for  certain  horrors  seen  in  an  intermit- 
tent flicker  of  twilight  shadows  move  the 
imagination  more  than  if  they  were  clear- 
ly indicated.  We  will  not  mar  the  story 
by  a  pointless  and  misleading  recital  of 
its  incidents,  but  advise  the  reader  who 
loves  a  sensation  to  go  to  the  book  itself, 
which  may  be  read  with  wonder  and  hor- 
ror to  its  last  line.  And  of  how  many 
books  can  that  be  said  ? 

Mr.  Oliphant's  "  Piccadilly"  is  very 
readable  and  bright  in  its  way,  although 
not  equal  to  his  "  Altiora  Peto"  or  "  Irene 
Macgillicuddy," — which  set  the  fashion 
for  the  frivolous  book  of  the  period,  where 
the  ideas,  follies,  and  worldlinessesof  the 
times  are  supposed  to  be  shown  up  with 
some  gentle  satire  and  much  engaging 
cleverness.  Mr.  Oliphant's  books  rather 
suggest  studies  for  novels  than  are  novels 
themselves.  He  has  ample  material,  but 
does  not  assort,  blend,  and  finally  ar- 
range it  with  a  view  to  producing  a 
clear  effect.  His  plot,  such  as  it  is, 
moves  on  in  a  whirlwind  of  devices  and 
caprices.  He  sees  his  end,  no  doubt, 
himself,  and  flies  to  attain  it  with  a  hop, 
skip,  and  jump,  indiff'erent,  apparently, 
as  to  whoth(!r  the  reader  can  follow  him 
or  not.  He  is,  in  fact,  too  clever  by  half; 
and  his  books  suffer  the  disadvantage  of 


being  thrown  together  without  those 
toilsome  processes  which  make  the 
characters  and  story  live  before  the 
writer  and  thus  gain  a  deep  hold  on 
the  sympathies  of  the  reader.  His  pres- 
ent study  of  Lady  Broadhem  ought  to 
be  far  more  interesting  than  it  is.  A 
brilliant  and  ambitious  woman  control- 
ling her  world,  immersed  in  financial 
operations  which  keep  her  in  feverish 
dependence  upon  news  of  the  stock-oper- 
ations in  the  city,  sub-letting  houses  to 
rich  parvenus  with  the  promise  of  gain- 
ing their  admission  into  exclusive  sets, 
she  is  well  sketched  and  felicitously 
shown  off".  But,  from  the  absence  of 
those  careful  touches  which  enable  the 
reader  to  realize  a  character  like  hers, 
she  remains  simply  a  clever  sketch  in- 
stead of  becoming  a  vivid  and  eff'ective 
personage.  The  book  abounds  in  lively 
suggestions  and  what  is  called  epigram. 

We  fear  that  Mr.  Edgar  Fawcett  will 
lose  more  than  a  leaf  from  the  garland 
of  laurels  he  has  gained  of  late  by  a  pro- 
duction so  crude,  so  ill  written,  and  so 
distinctly  displeasing  as  "  Tinkling  Cym- 
bals." His  eff'ects  have  been  hitherto 
gained  by  the  bold  drawing  and  exagger- 
ated lights  and  shadows  which  belong  to 
scene-painting  rather  than  to  high  art ;  but 
he  has  generally  displayed  a  preference 
for  subjects  which  aroused  interest  and 
sympathy.  Not  so  in  his  present  book, 
where — possibly  with  the  exception  of 
Mrs.  Romilly — we  meet  a  set  of  people 
from  whom  in  actual  life  we  should  flee, 
and  who  in  a  book  possess  but  this  one 
virtue,  that  they  may  be  still  more  easily 
dismissed  by  throwing  the  volume  out  of 
sight.  If  the  author's  object  were  cari- 
cature, there  is  so  lamentable  an  absence 
of  humor  in  the  scenes  where  a  cant- 
ing minister  and  his  circle  of  worship- 
pers are  introduced  that  his  caricature 
is  a  signal  failure.  His  heroine  is  quite 
as  lively  an  instance  of  "  sounding  brass" 
as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Pragley  himself,  and, 
liberal  as  have  been  the  concessions  to 
modern  heroines  in  the  way  of  enabling 
them  to  dismiss  pleasing  traditions,  we 
must  venture  to  suggest  that  in  the  case 
of  Miss  Leah  Romilly  the  final  limit  has 
been  reached.  Mr.  Fawcett  seems  anx- 
ious, too,  to  show  us  that  Newport  is  not 
altogether  the  paradise  that  his  contem- 
porary novelists  have  made  it  out  to  be. 
He  throws  a  blighting  eclipse  over  its 
gayety  and  proves  it  to  be  not  only  vul- 
gar but  tiresome.  The  general  (ircariness 
of  effect  is  unfortunate,  for  it  would  re- 
quire satir(!  of  the  keenest  and  a  story  of 
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the  most  absorbing  kind  to  carry  off  the 
faults  of  style  which  torment  the  reader 
on  every  page.  Slip-shod  English  is, 
alas !  so  common  that  the  reviewer, 
weary  of  his  task,  finally  passes  it  by. 
Many  engaging  writers  are  careless,  ac- 
cepting without  thought  tricks  of  false 
speech  formed  by  guess  and  established 
by  custom.  But  Mr.  Fawcett's  style  is 
apparently  the  result  of  much  energetic 
effort,  since  such  grotesque  and  mon- 
strous modes  of  expression  do  not  come 
easily  to  the  bidding.  To  accept  them 
would  be  an  avowal  not  only  of  igno- 
rance, but  of  the  worst  taste.  What  does 
Mr.  Fawcett  mean,  for  example,  by  "  a 
commandant  engagement"  ?  "  She  had 
got  to  think  herself  deferentially  perse- 
cuted." "  One's  sight  need  not  be  lifted 
too  high  to  span  his  dimensions."  "  A 
few  nurses  with  children  were  to  be 
glimpsed."  "It  expressed  an  actual  ex- 
orbitance of  amiability."  We  entreat  Mr. 
Fawcett,  who  studies  so  much  with  a 
careful  eye,  to  study  Mrs.  Malaprop  anew, 
remembering  that  her  contributions  to 
the  English  language  were  never  sup- 
posed to  be  witty  in  themselves,  but  to 
be  the  cause  of  wit  in  others. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  writer  of  *'  A 
Palace-Prison"  has  erred  in  putting  her 
facts  concerning  the  treatment  of  the  in- 
sane into  the  form  of  fiction.  Novels 
with  a  humanitarian  purpose  have  ef- 
fected great  results,  but  in  those  cases 
it  has  been  necessary  first  to  alter  and 
move  public  opinion  and  to  arouse  sym- 
pathy. This  result  is  not  needed  when 
any  reform  in  the  management  of  insane- 
asylums  is  concerned.  The  thing  is  to 
have  the  wrongs  and  abuses  described 
here  clearly  proved,  and  to  create  a 
special  channel  for  the  energies  of  those 
who  hate  evil  and  evil- workers.  The 
story  is,  however,  sufiiciently  well  told 
to  rouse  horror  and  pain  in  the  most 
dormant  and  to  stir  the  liveliest  sense 
of  pity. 

German  novelists  seem  hardly  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  made  upon  them  by 
the  foreign  reader,  and  since  the  great 
harvest  reaped  when  the  fresh  ground 
was  first  broken  by  the  translator,  there 
remain  only  the  gleanings.  But  "  A 
Hard  Heart"  is  an  extremely  pleasant 
and  readable  story,  told  with  simplicity 
of  purpose  and  turning  on  questions  of 
real  heart  and  feeling.  The  character 
of  Frau  Sybilla  is  forcibly  presented : 
strong  and  for  a  time  relentless  in  bear- 
ing her  own  woes  and  in  making  others 
suffer,  she  at  last  listens  to  the  voice  of 


her  conscience,  and  alters  the  course-  of 
things  for  those  she  can  make  happy. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  popularity  of 
these  German  stories,  and  it  lies,  we  be- 
lieve, in  their  reflection  of  the  simple 
elementary  emotions  of  human  beings. 
The  men  are  not  dilettanti,  who  play 
with  ideas  until  they  forget  the  feelings 
which  ought  to  lie  behind  them,  and  the 
women  limit  their  range  of  thought  to 
what  lies  within  their  reach.  Thus  their 
hopes  and  fears,  loves  and  passions,  are 
certain  to  offer  a  pleasing  and  idyllic 
effect  which  is  refreshing  to  the  reader 
after  the  more  elaborate  efforts  to  do 
and  be  and  suffer  made  by  our  hlasS  and 
sesthetically-minded  heroes  and  heroines. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

A    GALLING    YOKE. 

DON  ROBERTO  D'RUBIERA, 
Duke  of  Cagliostro  and  Marquis 
of  Subvite,  had  a  man-servant,  Michele, 
who  never  called  him  anything  but  "  II 
Signor  Colonello,"  though  the  colonel 
had  left  the  army  on  coming  into  pos- 
session of  his  title. 

When  he  was  but  a  poor  Piedmontese 
lieutenant,  with  no  expectation  of  any 
fortune  outside  the  army,  but  with  a 
most  firm  intention  of  rising  there, 
Michele  had  blacked  his  boots,  run  his 
errands,  and  adored  him  with  his  whole 
heart.  A  mountain-lad  with  an  ugly, 
intelligent  face,  a  small  body  as  tough 
as  a  block  of  oak  wood,  a  courageous 
heart,  and  no  more  idea  of  rising  above 
the  station  to  which  he  was  born  than 
be  had  of  dissolving  into  mist,  all  that 
he  felt  of  ambition  was  centred  in  his 
master.  It  might  be  said  that  he  was 
in  love  with  the  young  lieutenant.  His 
delight  was  to  serve  him,  to  gaze  at  him 
as  he  mounted  his  horse  to  ride  away, 
and  to  watch  for  his  return.  He  treas- 
ured his  cast-off  garments  as  a  lover 
treasures  his  lady's  glove ;  and  woe  to 
the  fellow  ordlnanza  who  should  dare  to 
intimate  that  his  master  was  a  more 
gallant   soldier,   a   handsomer   man,  or 


a   more    accomplished    gentleman    than 
the  Signor  Don  Roberto ! 

D'Rubiera  had  risen  as  he  intended, 
— the  first  steps  rapidly  made ;  but 
the  grade  of  colonel  had  been  de- 
layed, contested,  and  for  a  time  doubtful 
of  attainment.  While  it  remained  so, 
Michele  lost  his  appetite,  his  sleep,  and 
his  healthy  color,  and  finally,  when  the 
promotion  was  obtained,  nearly  fainted 
with  the  sudden  delight  and  triumph. 

"  Now  I  am  content,  Michele,"  his 
master  said  joyously.  "  I  don't  want 
to  make  another  step  till  my  hair  begins 
to  be  gray.  It's  a  fine  title,  that  of 
colonel.  It  means  a  column,  you  know. 
I  have  become  a  column  in  our  defensive 
structure.  Before,  I  was  only  a  stone 
in  the  wall.  Why,  what's  the  matter, 
boy  ?     What  are  you  crying  for  ?" 

"  I'm — I'm — I'm  so  glad,  Signor  Col- 
onello !"  said  poor  Michele,  wiping  his 
tears  away  with  both  coat-sleeves  and 
trying  not  to  sob. 

The  handsome  young  officer  stared, 
and  stood  for  a  moment  serious  and 
thoughtful,  a  softer  light  than  that  of 
gratified  pride  dawning  in  his  face. 
Then  he  took  a  step  forward,  put  his 
arm  around  Michcle's  shoulder,  and 
kissed  him  on  both  checks. 

"  Stand  by  me,  and  I'll  stand  by  you 
as  long  as  I  live,"  he  said.    "  When  you 
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want  something  better  than  to  serve  me, 
say  so,  and  I'll  get  it  for  you." 

"  I  shall  never  want  anything  better, 
colonel,"  said  Mich ele,  now  sobbing  aloud. 

On  that  supreme  moment  the  boy's 
imagination  fixed  itself,  like  a  clock 
which  stops  during  an  earthquake  and 
remains  with  its  hands  pointing  at  the 
hour  and  minute  of  the  shock.  His 
splendid  young  master  had  embraced 
him !  He  had  felt  the  scented  blond 
hair  and  moustache  brush  his  face,  and 
each  of  his  brown  cheeks  had  been 
sealed  by  a  kiss  from  those  proud  lips 
born  to  win  and  to  command !  And, 
more,  in  that  moment  he  had  been 
adopted  as  a  trusty  servant  and  follower 
for  life ! 

The  title  which  had  satisfied  the  de- 
sires of  the  one  and  procured  such  un- 
imagined  happiness  for  the  other  was 
therefore  for  him  the  most  beautiful 
and  honorable  of  titles.  It  might  be 
fine  to  be  a  general,  but  in  Michele's 
private  opinion  generals  were  rather  of 
the  nature  of  galanteria  in  the  army. 
A  colonel  was  a  solid  thing. 

When,  years  after,  the  death  of  one 
heir  after  another  had  unexpectedly 
opened  the  way  to  a  title,  his  master 
did  not  kiss  him  on  becoming  a  duke. 
In  fact,  to  the  servant  who  left  the 
army  with  him  the  change  was  an  un- 
pleasant one,  and  he  more  than  suspected 
that  it  soon  became  so  to  the  colonel. 

"  Come,  Michele,  saddle  up  and  let's 
go  out  for  a  skirmish,"  the  duke  would 
say  sometimes,  tossing  aside  paper  or 
cigar  and  shaking  himself  as  if  to  shake 
ofi"  some  annoj'ing  weight. 

"  Si,  Signor  Colonello  !"  responded 
Michele.  Then,  "Oh!  scusi!  I  mean 
Signor  Duca." 

"  No ;  call  me  colonel,"  was  his  mas- 
ter's smiling  reply.  "  I  hereby  command 
you  never  to  call  me  anything  else.  It 
shall  be  your  peculiar  privilege." 

"  Si,  Signor  Colonello !"  said  the 
man,  blushing  with  delight,  and  from 
that  day  paraded  the  title. 

These  skirmishes  were  in  fact  com- 
bats against  ennui,  and  were  usually 
wild  rides  through  vales  and  up  moun- 
tains.    Sometimes  the  master,  pausing 


on  a  height,  would  call  his  man  to  him 
and  point  out  how  a  battle  might  be 
fought  on  the  plain  below, — how  this 
pass  might  be  taken,  that  hill -top 
stormed.  Then,  riding  home  with  such 
contentment  as  fatigue  may  bring,  the 
new  duke  could  endure  for  a  little 
longer  what  he  called  his  "  feather- 
cushioned"  life,  and  treat  his  wife  with 
the  patience  which  he  had  sometimes  a 
struggle  to  maintain.  For  it  was  only 
a  question  of  patience. 

In  marrying,  D'Rubiera  had  been  made 
the  victim  of  his  own  mistaken  gener- 
osity ;  and  many  a  time  in  after-years 
he  cursed  the  day  that  had  seen  him  so 
betrayed.  As  he  had  embraced  and 
adopted  Michele  on  receiving  a  proof  of 
his  devotion,  so,  when  the  young  wid- 
owed Countess  Laura  had  thrown  herself 
at  his  feet  in  the  hour  of  parting  and 
sobbed  out  that  she  could  not  live  with- 
out him,  he  had  taken  compassion  on 
her  and  offered  her  the  hand  he  would 
fain  have  kept  free.  That  her  declara- 
tion was  shameless  he  would  not  allow 
himself  to  think.  He  ascribed  it  to 
the  force  of  that  passion  which,  re- 
strained till  the  last  moment,  had  burst 
through  all  control  at  the  point  of 
losing  sight  of  him  for  years,  perhaps 
forever.  He  said  to  himself  that  when 
she  should  think  the  matter  over  after- 
ward she  would  be  covered  with  con- 
fusion at  having  so  far  forgotten  her 
feminine  reserve  and  modesty ;  and  he 
strove  to  spare  her  this  revenge  of  her 
more  delicate  instincts  and  make  her 
forget  that  he  had  not  been  the  first 
wooer. 

He  could  not  but  feel  some  surprise 
at  his  success.  She  did  not  seem  to  be 
in  the  least  aware  that  she  had  any- 
thing to  be  ashamed  of,  nor  to  recollect 
that  she  was  not  a  hard-won  mistress. 
Still,  he  tried  not  to  think  that  her  im- 
perious caprices  were  a  little  out  of 
place  in  the  circumstances.  He  as- 
sured himself  that  he  was  quite  con- 
tent, and  apparently  succeeded  in  making 
her  believe  that  he  was. 

"  You  cannot  find  all  the  virtues  com- 
bined in  one  woman,"  he  thought;  "and 
Laura  has  at  least  the  virtue  of  loving 
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me,  which  is  the  chief  one  for  a  wife, 
and  must  smooth  the  way  for  all  that  is 
necessary." 

The  colonel  had  perhaps  never  heard 
St.  Augustine's  "  Love  God,  and  then 
do  as  you  please ;"  but  he  was  right  in 
believing  that  real  love  includes  devo- 
tion and  obedience.  His  mistake  was 
in  believing  that  the  lady  was  capable  of 
real  love. 

Then,  when  honorable  retreat  was  no 
longer  possible  for  him, — if  a  foolish  and 
pernicious  promise  of  marriage  is  bind- 
ing in  honor, — he  met  Aurora  Coronari 
in  circumstances  calculated  to  call  out 
the  character  of  each  and  give  each  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  other ;  and  he 
said  to  himself,  with  a  shock  of  bitter 
regret,  that  here  was  a  woman  in  whom 
all  virtues  were  combined  and  who  did 
not  need  the  rein  of  love  to  guide  her  in 
the  right  way.  Here  was  a  woman  who 
would  chide  her  husband  with  a  sweet 
austerity  if  he  should  err,  yet  charm 
him  like  a  siren.  If  he  were  a  soldier, 
she  would  send  him  out  to  battle  with  a 
smile  on  her  lip,  and  keep  her  tears  to 
shed  when  praying  heaven  for  his  safe 
return. 

He  saw  her  but  twice,  and  the  second 
time  she  sang  her  first  song  at  his  re- 
quest, and  on  the  subject  chosen  by  him, 
— she  who  was  now  a  famous  poetess, — 
and  she  broke  an  olive-twig  with  him  in 
token  of  friendly  remembrance.  Then 
he  went  away  and  fulfilled  his  promise 
of  marriage. 

There  had  been  no  need  of  struggling 
to  banish  the  image  of  the  young 
poetess  from  his  mind,  or  of  accusing 
himself  because  it  lingered  there.  She 
was  not  a  passion :  she  was  a  vision, 
and  a  vision  of  all  that  was  fair  and 
noble  and  inspiring.  To  remember  her 
was  to  remember  virtue  and  religion. 

For  his  wife,  she  had  long  since 
ceased  to  possess,  to  his  mind,  even  the 
one  virtue  of  loving  him,  for  he  no  longer 
called  by  the  name  of  love  that  bold 
and  egotistical  caprice  to  which  he  had 
been  sacrificed.  Beyond  a  certain  point, 
which  most  people  would  call  innocent, 
he  did  not  accuse  her;  but  he  knew 
that  there   were  other   gentlemen   who 


were  much  better  able  to  amuse  her 
than  he  was,  that  their  admiration  was 
pleasing  to  her,  and  that  she  sought  it. 
If  he  had  refused  her  on  that  fatal  day 
which  bound  him  forever  away  from 
the  highest  delight  which  earth  can  give, 
she  would  have  wept  a  little,  raved  a 
good  deal,  and  consoled  herself  with 
some  one  else. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  himself,  ^^pazi- 
enzaV^  And  he  had  been  patient.  Not 
a  harsh  word  or  unkind  act  had  ever 
expressed  his  often  bitter  sense  of  the 
harm  she  had  done  him  or  the  disgust 
with  which  she  sometimes  inspired  him. 
He  dreaded  the  first  outbreak,  for  he 
felt  that,  the  ice  once  broken,  there 
would  be  no  more  secure  peace  between 
them.  She  still  stood  a  little  in  awe  of 
him.  His  perfect  courtesy  had  kept 
her  so.  She  wished  him  to  believe  her 
to  be  as  true  a  lady  as  he  was  a  gentle- 
man, and,  the  mask  once  ofl^,  she  might 
not  put  it  on  again. 

"  I  wish  that  one  of  us  could  be 
muzzled,"  he  thought  one  afternoon  as 
he  stood  in  the  garden  in  Sassovivo 
watching  her  take  her  tea,  which  she 
had  chosen  to  have  brought  out  under 
the  palms.  ''  I  wouldn't  much  care 
which  it  was.  If  she  goes  far  on  this 
track,  I  cannot  help  putting  my  foot 
down." 

He  stood  leaning  against  one  of  the 
trees,  and  she  sat  opposite  him  in  an 
arm-chair,  with  a  little  tea-table  at  her 
elbow.  He  thought  her  dress  too  short 
and  the  position  of  her  feet  unladylike. 
It  struck  him  that  she  looked  like  a 
pretty  contadina. 

"  How  odd  you  never  told  me  that 
the  old  castle  up  there  is  ours!"  she 
said. 

"  It  isn't  ours  to  use,"  he  replied.  "  It 
is  quite  hors  de  combat.  Who  has  been 
telling  you  about  it  ?" 

She  thought  best  not  to  let  him  know 
the  source  of  her  information,  for  he 
could  frighten  Suor  Benedetta,  and  the 
duchess  had  discovered  her  to  be  a 
precious  magazine  of  gossip  and  scandal 
carefully  sugar-coated  with  piety.  "  I 
don't  recollect,"  she  said  carelessly.  "  I 
saw  so  many  people  yesterday.     I  think 
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it  may  have  been  Monsignor.     Yes,  it 
must  have  been  Monsignor." 

The  duke  drew  a  freer  breath.  He 
knew  that  the  Bishop  of  Sassovivo  was 
friendly  to  Aurora. 

The  duchess  sipped  her  tea  and  waited 
for  a  reply  which  did  not  come.  She 
was  half  afraid  to  go  on,  but  did  so 
presently  with  a  coolness  which  gave  no 
sign  of  fear : 

"  It  would  be  just  the  place  for  poor 
Cousin  Clement  and  Paula.  I  have 
written  this  morning  half  promising  it 
to  them.  I  was  sure  that  you  would 
make  no  objection.  They  have  got  to 
leave  Palazzo  Fantini  immediately.  They 
could  stay  here  till  we  find  some  em- 
ployment which  poor  Clem  could  accept. 
He  might  be  made  secretary  to  some 
embassy  somewhere.  He  writes  a  beau- 
tiful hand.  In  the  mean  time,  though, 
they  haven't  a  roof  over  their  heads,  and 
but  few  soldi  in  their  pockets.  With 
this  apartment  they  can  get  along.  They 
couldn't  pay  any  rent ;  but  Paula  has 
enough  for  their  household  expenses. 
They  ought  to  come  at  once, — in  a  month 
at  farthest.  I  wish  they  were  here 
now." 

At  her  first  words,  D'Rubiera's  face 
had  colored  deeply  and  his  eyes  emitted 
a  flash ;  but  he  did  not  interrupt  her, 
and  she  carefully  avoided  looking  at  him. 
She  had  found  that  a  very  good  way  of 
winning  from  him  what  he  would  rather 
not  have  granted  was  to  assume  that  he 
had  no  objections  to  ofi'er,  and  give  him  no 
opportunity  to  express  any  till  he  should 
have  heard  her  whole  argument  and 
known  that  objections  would  disappoint 
and  displease  her.  She  had  no  desire 
to  quarrel  with  him,  though  she  be- 
lieved that  it  would  always  be  in  her 
power  to  conciliate  or  command  him. 

When  she  had  finished  speaking  there 
was  a  moment  of  silence.  The  duke 
stood  motionless  and  with  a  look  of  firm 
resolution  and  suppressed  anger.  His 
wife  put  another  lump  of  sugar  in  her 
tea,  using  her  white  fingers  as  sugar- 
tongs  and  petulantly  brushing  away  a 
wasp  that  hung  over  the  sugar-dish: 
"  Horrible  insect ! — And  so,  you  see, 
Roberto,  this  is  the  best  thing  that  we 


can  do.  It  would  reflect  on  us  if  Clem 
and  Paula  had  to  stay  in  their  house  till 
they  were  driven  out  of  it,  or  if  they 
had  to  go  from  a  palace  to  a  common 
tenement-house.  I  hope  that  you  will 
give  Ronconi  orders  to  see  to  the  matter 
without  delay.  I  believe  there  are  some 
servants  in  the  place.  They  might 
stay." 

Though  expecting  concession,  how- 
ever reluctant,  the  lady  did  not  yet  lift 
her  eyes.  There  was  evidently  a  great 
unwillingness, — the  long  silence  showed 
that, — and  it  would  not  do  to  be  aware 
of  it.  But  she  looked  up  with  a  start  at 
the  first  sound  of  her  husband's  voice, 
which  evidently  came  through  shut 
teeth. 

"  I  have  told  you  that  the  castle  is 
not  mine  to  give,"  he  said,  in  a  measured 
way  that  made  every  word  drop  like  a 
stone. 

He  was  looking  down  at  her  with  an 
expression  she  had  never  met  from  him 
before, — cold,  hard,  and  even  threaten- 
ing. 

She  was  too  frivolous  and  heartless  to 
take  warning.  "  I  don't  understand  why 
it  is  not,"  she  said  pettishly.  "  If  it  is 
yours,  it  is  yours ;  and  there  is  no  one 
in  it  now.  The  people  who  had  it  are 
all  dead,  except  a  girl,  who  is  travelling 
in  Spain.  You  don't  expect  a  girl  to 
keep  house  independently.  No  decent 
girl  would  do  it.  When  this  one  mar- 
ries, she  will  go  where  her  husband  lives. 
If  she  has  any  claim,  or  fancies  she  has 
any,  on  the  castle,  there  is  no  reason  why 
you  should  not  tell  your  minister  to  ask 
her  to  release  it, — for  a  while,  at  least. 
It  is  only  to  ask." 

The  duke  was  unwilling  to  think  her 
sincere,  and  forced  himself  to  give  an 
explanation. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Laura,"  he  said, 
"  it  is  not  the  dukes  of  Cagliostro  who 
have  made  the  castle  habitable,  or 
thought  of  it  as  a  fit  place  for  a  family 
to  live  in.  It  had  been  for  centuries 
nothing  but  a  ruin,  full  of  lizards.  The 
apartment  was  built,  the  place  ^repaired, 
and  the  garden  newly  made  by  a  Scotch 
painter  who  married  in  Sassovivo,  and 
whose  son  was  in  his  old  age  the  friend 
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and  protector  of  the  young  lady  you 
speak  of.  This  man,  the  father,  had 
from  the  duke  of  that  time  a  promise 
that  he  should  have  the  place,  for  a  con- 
sideration, as  long  as  he  lived,  and  that 
the  duke,  on  resuming  possession  of 
it,  should  pay  for  the  improvements. 
He  lived  there  himself  but  a  short  time. 
Sometimes  the  house  was  closed,  some- 
times he  sent  a  friend  to  occupy  it. 
But  the  rent  was  always  paid,  even 
when  he  let  Marcantonio's  minister  live 
there  for  nothing.  He  also  gave  the 
duchess  the  vigna,  which  is  precious, 
though  very  small.  When  he  died,  he 
renewed  the  same  bargain  for  his  son, 
who  never  came  there  to  live  till  he  was 
an  old  man.  Still,  the  rent  was  always 
paid.  In  fact,  it  has  got  to  be  consid- 
ered almost  as  belonging  to  the  Glenlyons, 
the  sole  reason  for  not  selling  it  outright 
being  a  wish  to  retain  nominal  possession 
of  a  ruin  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  family.  The  Countess  Coronari, 
who,  if  she  had  not  died,  would  have 
been  duchess  in  your  place,  lived  with 
this  Glenlyon,  she  and  her  daughter. 
Before  her  engagement  to  Marcantonio, 
Glenlyon  made  an  arrangement  with  him 
for  her  to  have  a  life-possession.  This 
he  did  on  the  daughter's  account.  He 
had  a  high  esteem  for  both.  Of  course, 
had  the  countess  and  Marcantonio  mar- 
ried, the  young  lady's  home  would  have 
been  with  them,  and  the  title  to  the 
castle  would  have  fallen.  But  when  the 
countess  died,  and  Marcantonio  saw  that 
his  own  death  would  leave  the  daughter 
homeless,  he  renewed  this  life-lease,  and 
asked  me  to  sign  it.  I  did  so.  The 
conditions  were  that  the  contessina 
should  have  the  castle  to  live  in,  to 
rent,  or  to  leave  vacant,  as  she  should 
please,  without  interference  or  question, 
whether  she  were  married  or  single,  for 
her  whole  life,  without  paying  any 
rent,  but  that  at  her  death  the  place 
should  revert  to  the  Cagliostro  estate 
without  the  payment  for  improvements. 
The  conditions  are  just,  and  the  engage- 
ment sacred.  The  contessina  is  away  on 
a  journey  for  lier  health  and  for  dis- 
traction from  her  heavy  sorrows.  The 
servants  in  the  castle  are  her  servants, 


and  have  lived  with  her  for  years.  All 
her  possessions  are  there.  All  her  most 
tender  and  precious  associations  are  there. 
She  lives  here  in  Sassovivo  in  the  midst 
of  a  society  which  knows  and  respects 
her.  They  would  cry  shame  on  me  if  I 
allowed  her  to  be  disturbed.  I  would 
not  if  I  could,  and  I  could  not  if  I 
would.  The  contract  was  legally  drawn 
up,  and  the  papers  are  in  her  possession. 
I  would  not  have  her  think  for  an  in- 
stant that  I  regret  the  bargain  or  would 
consent  to  breaking  it.  My  honor  is 
concerned." 

While  making  this  explanation  with 
the  hope  of  touching  some  sense  of  jus- 
tice or  compassion  in  his  wife's  heart, 
the  duke  did  not  remove  his  eyes  once 
from  her  face.  It  revealed  to  him  a 
character  which  he  had  not  even  sus- 
pected in  her.  He  had  thought  her 
trivial,  egotistical,  and  indelicate ;  he 
saw  her  cruel  and  dishonorable.  It  was 
the  first  time  he  had  ever  appealed  to 
her  seriously,  and  the  appeal  was  vain. 
There  was  no  response  in  her  nature 
when  justice  and  honor  spoke.  Her 
downcast  face  grew  hard  and  cold  in 
every  line.  Her  sole  expression  was  a 
stubborn  displeasure. 

"  If  she  can  rent  the  place,  she  can 
rent  it  to  us,"  she  said  sharply,  when  he 
ceased  speaking. 

He  made  no  reply. 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  looked  at 
him  with  a  glance  meant  to  be  keen,  but 
which  was  only  suspicious. 

"  You  are  acquainted  with  this  girl," 
she  asserted. 

He  met  her  eyes  steadily  :  "  I  saw 
her  twice  when  I  was  here  at  the  grand 
manoeuvres,  the  autumn  before  I  married 

you." 

"  Onl^  twice  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  dis- 
agreeable smile  and  accent. 

He  looked  steadily  at  her,  and  re- 
mained silent. 

"  Your  interviews  were  romantic,  if 
not  numerous,"  she  pursued,  in  the  same 
tone.  "  You  saved  her  life,  did  you 
not?" 

D'Rubiera's  heart  swung  to  and  fro 
like  a  pendulum  between  a  desire  for 
peace  and  an  impulse  of  angry  disgust, 
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and  stopped  at  pity.  He  could  pity 
jealousy ;  and  it  seemed  that  something 
had  been  said  to  awaken  her  jealousy. 

"  A  part  of  the  sindaco's  roof- terrace 
fell  in  when  a  company  of  us  were  on  it, 
and  the  contessina  was  left  clinging  to 
the  parapet,"  he  said.  "  I  did  not  then 
know  who  she  was.  I  went  and  helped 
her  off.  I'm  not  sure  that  it  was  any- 
thing so  very  romantic.  We  left  town 
the  next  day.  The  evening  before  going, 
we  called  on  the  family,  Pamparii  and  I. 
We  lodged  in  the  house,  but  had  seen 
only  the  master  of  it." 

"  I  find  it  very  romantic,"  the  duch- 
ess said,  in  a  dry  tone  of  voice.  "  How 
odd  that  you  never  mentioned  this  fine 
adventure  to  me !" 

Again  a  mental  struggle  held  him 
silent  for  a  moment.  He  was  one  of 
the  most  sincere  of  men  ;  but  the  desire 
to  avoid  a  quarrel  tempted  him  to  make 
a  false  and  flattering  speech,  for  which 
he  despised  himself  even  while  utter- 
ing it.  "  It  was  about  the  time  of  our 
marriage,  Laura,"  he  said,  softening  his 
voice.  "  Could  I  think  of  anything  but 
that  ?" 

He  was  punished  promptly,  for  his 
sweetness  had  no  effect.  She  even  re- 
jected it  with  something  of  the  tone  and 
gesture  she  had  used  in  brushing  aside 
the  wasp  a  moment  before.  "  We  talked 
of  a  thousand  trifles,  and  you  told  me  of 
the  sham  battle,"  she  said. 

He  was  silent  again,  biting  his  under 
lip.  Irritation  was  getting  the  mastery 
of  him. 

"  You  must  have  seen  her  when  you 
came  to  see  the  duke,"  she  resumed. 

"  I  did  not  see  her,"  he  replied  briefly. 

"  You  cannot  imagine  that  a  girl  is 
going  to  keep  house  before  she  is  mar- 
ried," the  wife  resumed,  with  impatience. 
"  She  should  go  to  live  in  a  convent,  if 
she  does  not  become  a  nun.  It  is  the 
only  proper  place  for  a  girl  who  has  no 
protection." 

"  Perhaps  she  may  not  like  a  convent- 
life,"  D'Rubiera  replied  calmly.  "  Be- 
ing a  student  and  writer,  her  habits  may 
not  easily  be  made  to  agree  with  those 
of  the  nuns.  The  life  of  an  artist  is 
sometimes     exceptional.       It     requires 


more  liberty  than  that  of  others,  or  it 
requires  a  different  sort  of  liberty.  The 
nuns  are  free  to  perform  the  duties  of 
their  vocation.  Perhaps  she  could  not 
perform  her  work  in  their  company." 

The  duchess  gave  her  head  a  toss: 
"  Then  let  her  give  up  rhyming.  What 
good  does  such  nonsense  do  ?" 

"  If  you  would  read  some  of  her 
poems,  and  take  them  to  heart,  they 
would  do  you  great  good,"  her  husband 
said,  with  some  emphasis.  "  They  are 
very  noble.  Besides,"  he  made  haste  to 
add,  seeing  the  angry  blush  his  words 
called  up,  "you  mistake  in  saying  that 
she  is  unprotected.  The  Signora  Nina 
Campana,  who  lives  with  her  when  she 
is  here,  is  a  person  of  the  most  perfect 
respectability.  She  is  a  lady  by  birth 
and  education.  The  duke  himself  se- 
lected her,  and  left  her  a  small  pension. 
There  is  no  one  in  Sassovivo  who  would 
see  any  impropriety  in  her  living  with 
such  a  guardian  in  her  own  house." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  are 
persons  who  think  it  improper,"  the 
duchess  exclaimed.  "  There  are  people 
who  commented  on  the  fact  that  she  and 
her  mother  received  more  gentlemen 
than  lady  visitors." 

"  Probably  the  gentlemen  could  talk 
something  better  than  gossip,"  remarked 
the  husband  mildly.  "  I  should  im- 
agine that  two  such  ladies  would  prefer 
another  sort  of  conversation." 

"  They  thought  the  girl  imprudent," 
his  wife  broke  in  angrily.  "  She  used 
to  sit  alone  by  the  hour  on  the  moon- 
lighted terrace  with  gentlemen  she  hard- 
ly knew." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Monsignor 
told  you  this  stuff?"  D'Rubiera  asked, 
with  some  heat. 

She  hesitated.  "  I  am  not  sure  that 
it  came  directly  from  him,"  she  said  ; 
"but  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  he 
thinks  so." 

"  Suor  Benedetta  must  think  as  the 
bishop  thinks,"  she  reflected. 

Her  husband  perceived  that  she  was 
lying,  and  it  comforted  him.  The 
thought  of  Aurora  sitting  alone  in  con- 
versation with  a  strange  gentleman  by 
moonlight    was    not    a    pleasant    one, 
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though  he  could  well  believe  that  all 
honor  surrounded  her  with  its  impene- 
trable barrier.  Still,  for  a  young  girl, 
the  position  was  not  dignified.  He  was 
glad  to  see  that  the  story  was  a  palpable 
invention. 

"  You  seem  to  be  very  well  acquaint- 
ed with  her  affairs,  considering  that 
you  have  never  seen  her  but  twice,  and 
that  five  years  ago,"  his  wife  said,  pres- 
ently. "  Perhaps  you  correspond  with 
her." 

Again  a  silence  met  her. 

She  waited  a  moment,  then  changed 
her  tactics.  "  Now,  Roberto  mio,"  she 
said  coaxingly,  "  don't  let  us  quarrel. 
We  never  have,  you  know,  and  we  ought 
not  to  begin  now.  Be  a  good  darling, 
and  let  me  make  some  other  arrange- 

Leave  it  all  to 
I  will  arransre  it  so  that  she  shall 


ment   for   this   girl 


me. 


be  perfectly  satisfied.  As  soon  as  she 
comes  back  I  will  go  to  see  her.  We 
can  have  her  to  dinner  and  take  her  out 
driving.  I  will  be  very  friendly  to  her. 
If  she  does  not  like  a  convent,  I  will 
find  some  nice  family  where  she  can  go. 
The  sindaco's  would  do  admirably.  They 
are  just  marrying  a  daughter,  which  will 
leave  an  empty  place.  She  shall  not  be 
urged  to  go  where  she  doesn't  like.  I 
am  sure  that  the  Signora  Passafiori 
would  receive  her  to  please  me.  Leave 
it  to  me.  Don't  interfere,  and  you  shall 
see  that  all  will  go  well.  You  really 
must  not  enter.  Men  never  know  how 
to  arrange  such  affairs." 

"  I  forbid  you  to  mention  the  subject 
to  her,  or  to  any  one  else !"  D'Rubiera 
exclaimed  angrily.  "  Let  the  girl  alone. 
It  is  as  dishonorable  to  propose  to  break 
the  contract  as  to  break  it.  If  a  man 
were  in  question,  he  would  quickly  let 
you  see  that.  And  I  would  recommend 
you  not  to  give  yourself  the  trouble  to 
visit  the  young  lady.  She  is  in  mourn- 
ing, and  does  not  go  out.  It  will  be 
enough  if  you  send  your  card  in  return 
if  she  sends  hers." 

The  duchess  put  her  hand  over  her 
eyes  and  affected  to  wipe  away  a  tear. 
"  How  rude  you  are  !"  she  murmured 
plaintively.  "  I  only  meant  to  do  the 
girl  a  charity.     I'm  sure  my  proposal 


would  be  considered  condescending  by 
any  one  but  you." 

"  She  was  born  in  the  same  rank 
as  yourself,"  the  gentleman  remarked 
dryly. 

She  affected  not  to  hear,  and  hid  the 
flash  in  her  eyes  and  the  angry  blush  on 
her  cheeks  by  turning  to  pour  herself  a 
second  cup  of  tea.  "  I  did  not  think 
that  you  would  refuse  me  anything  I 
had  so  set  my  heart  on,"  she  murmured. 
"  I  thought  that  you  wished  me  to  be 
happy,  to  be  contented  and  satisfied." 

"  I  like  to  see  you  happy,"  her  hus- 
band replied  quietly.  "  But  I  never 
proposed  to  make  your  happiness  by 
sacrificing  the  rights  of  others." 

She  turned  toward  him  with  vivacity. 
"  Then  what  in  the  world  did  you  marry 
me  for  ?"  she  exclaimed. 

The  last  straw  had  been  added  to  the 
load  his  patience  bore. 

"  I  married  you  because  you  asked  me 
to,"  he  replied  distinctly. 

The  servant,  who  during  this  conver- 
sation had  been  standing  at  a  little  dis- 
tance behind  the  trees,  unseen  by  his 
master,  started  forward  to  catch  the  tea- 
table  as  it  went  over,  pick  up  the  broken 
dishes,  and  wipe  the  tea  from  madama's 
dress  with  his  snuffy  handkerchief,  the 
napkin  being  wet. 

"Brute!"  cried  the  duchess,  shaking 
her  hand  toward  her  husband.  "  It  is 
not  true !" 

D'Rubiera  turned  away  in  disgust. 
The  die  was  cast,  and  peace  for  him  was 
at  an  end,  he  thought  bitterly,  as  he 
walked  off  down  the  road  toward  the 
campagna.  "  Who  would  have  thought 
that  confounded  Giacomo  was  behind 
the  tree  !  She  knew  that  he  was  there. 
She  always  talks  before  the  servants. 
Well,  she  has  got  enough  of  it  this 
time." 

He  walked  on,  scarcely  knowing 
whither  he  went,  his  heart  in  a  storm. 
He  recalled  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
— how  far  from  the  splendor  of  his  pres- 
ent surroundings,  but  also  how  far  re- 
moved in  its  pure  honor  and  dignity 
from  the  triviality  and  dishonesty  of  the 
atmosphere  which  now  surrounded  him. 
Yes,  it  was  dishonesty,  and  nothing  else. 
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These  profuse  compliments  which  meant 
nothing,  these  professions  of  friendship 
which  covered  unfriendly  designs,  these 
plausible  excuses  for  evils  which  should 
have  been  exposed,  these  smooth  eva- 
sions of  solemn  engagements  when  their 
fulfilment  became  inconvenient, — they 
were  the  depth  of  dishonor. 

"  She  drags  me  down !  She  drags 
me  down !"  he  thought.  "  I  am  not 
the  man  I  was.  I  feel  that  plainly.  I 
live  in  an  atmosphere  of  littleness,  where 
a  noble  thought  or  motive  never  is 
suggested  to  me,  nor  believed  in  if  I 
suggest  it.  In  trying  to  please  and  be 
pleased  by  her  in  these  years  I  have 
lowered  my  dignity  and  my  standard  of 
what  a  man  and  a  gentleman  should  be. 
Oh,  my  poor  mother !  what  would  you 
have  said  if  you  had  known  that  every 
generous  sentiment  you  labored  to  im- 
plant in  your  son's  mind  his  wife  would 
labor  to  uproot  ?" 

Some  one  was  coming  up  the  road. 
He  turned  impatiently  away  toward  the 
near  mountain  that  raised  its  gray  front 
high  over  the  city,  following  a  path 
that  led  under  tall  trees  bedded  in 
flowers.  His  mind  was  confronted  by 
that  doubt  which  probably  assails  every 
person  who  finds  himself  ill  mated  :  Is 
such  a  marriage  binding  ?  Am  I 
obliged  to  fulfil  a  vow  which,  without 
making  my  companion  happy,  destroys 
all  the  pleasure  of  my  life  ? 

The  answer  is  plain  :  There  is  no  law 
but  has  its  victims,  and  the  right  order 
of  things  cannot  be  broken  because  some 
have  been  foolish,  mistaken,  or  deceived. 
Reason,  will,  and  the  experience  of  others 
were  given  you  as  a  guard ;  and  if  you 
have  not  used  them  you  must  suffer  the 
consequences.  Every  divorce  is  a  pick- 
axe at  the  embankment  which  holds  in 
restraint  a  ruinous  and  unclean  flood. 
Indissoluble  marriage  is  the  honor  and 
safeguard  of  woman ;  and  the  honor  of 
woman  is  the  honor  of  man  and  of  so- 
ciety. In  casting  away  the  woman  you 
despise,  you  render  less  honorable  the 
woman  you  prefer  ;  in  freeing  yourself 
from  the  man  you  hate,  you  teach  the 
man  you  love  that  a  solemn  vow  binds 
only  while  it  pleases. 


This  is  reason ;  but  revelation  sets  a 
yet  stronger  stamp  upon  the  seal. 

But  arguments  on  order  and  on  right- 
eousness fall  but  coldly  on  the  tortured 
human  soul  which  is  called  upon  to 
sacrifice  itself  to  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number.  To  most  persons  some 
sweeter  influence  is  needed,  which  shall 
stir  the  heart  and  warm  into  action  the 
cold  convictions  of  the  intellect. 

D'Rubiera  climbed  the  rocks  in  long 
strides,  and  paused  to  take  breath  on 
a  point  called  the  Punto  del  Paradiso, 
a  height  which  gave  a  distant  view  of 
mountain,  hill,  and  plain,  and  a  nearer 
one  of  Sassovivo,  swathed  in  foliage  and 
flowers.  The  old  castle  which  had  been 
the  subject  of  his  discussion  with  his 
wife  stood  out  boldly  on  its  rock  toward 
the  west.  He  looked  at  it,  and  recol- 
lected the  few  days  he  had  passed  in  a 
pleasant  chamber  there.  It  was  Aurora 
Coronari's  chamber,  and  she  had  re- 
signed it  to  him.  His  imagination  en- 
tered it  again  and  called  up  before  him 
its  every  point, — the  tinted  walls,  with 
a  few  graceful  pictures,  the  Easter  palms 
in  a  great  star,  braided  ones  from  Koman 
basilicas,  the  long,  waving  feather  from 
Granada,  the  gilded  and  braided  palm  of 
Madrid,  and  the  olive-branch  of  country 
towns.  He  saw  the  niche  with  its  Ma- 
donna under  a  brown  Swiss  crucifix,  the 
floating  flame  that  burned  before  them, 
and  remembered  the  faint  perfume  that 
was  everywhere  about.  How  sweet  and 
quiet  it  was,  with  its  north  light,  its  view 
of  the  villa  and  Monte  Roccioso,  and 
mountain  after  mountain  lessening  away 
at  either  hand,  and  blooming  as  they 
lessened,  till  they  sank  to  a  violet  wreath 
at  east  and  west ! 

He  remembered  that  last  evening  in 
the  castle  after  the  rescue  from  the  ter- 
race, and  how  Aurora  had  sung,  and 
that  in  parting  she  had  said  to  him,  "  I 
have  lighted  a  lamp  for  you,  and  that 
lamp  is  never  to  go  out." 

Was  it  burning  still,  that  flame  that 
gratitude  had  kindled  before  the  cruci- 
fix and  the  Madonna  for  his  safety  ? 
He  felt  that  it  was.  Looking  at  the 
distant  window,  he  could  almost  believe 
that   he  saw  the  point  of  golden  fire 
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shining  like  a  star  within  its  shadows. 
She  would  have  left  a  charge  to  some 
one  to  feed  it. 

"  We  seem  to  leave  all  that  sort  of 
thing  to  the  women,"  he  said  to  himself. 
Then,  after  a  moment,  "  I  don't  know 
why  a  man  shouldn't  be  pious  after 
his  own  way.  It  would  only  be  gentle- 
manly, it  seems  to  me,  to  salute  the  Al- 
mighty on  proper  occasions  and  pay  him 
the  compliments  which  please  him.  The 
trouble  is  that  people  seem  to  think  it  is 
necessary  to  make  a  grimace  on  such 
occasions.  That  is  what  spoils  them  for 
the  world.  x\fter  all,  he  made  the  world 
and  us ;  and  if  we  don't  always  like  the 
way  things  go,  why,  discipline  must  be 
maintained.  My  soldiers  didn't  like  to 
pitch  the  tents  and  cook  supper  after  a 
long  march  in  the  rain.  Per  Bacco  !  I 
suppose  God  has  something  to  say  about 
this  business  with  Laura." 

He  touched  his  hat  on  naming  God, 
and  began  to  walk  slowly  and  thought- 
fully up  and  down  the  level.  "  I'm 
ready  to  take  his  orders,"  he  added, 
presently,  and  took  his  hat  off  and  stood 
there  on  the  mountain,  uncovered,  in  the 
presence  of  the  great  Commander-in- 
chief. 

There  was  no  voice  of  command ;  no 
clear  word  heard  or  read  in  the  past 
came  up  to  his  mind  as  an  answer  as  he 
stood  waiting  there.  But  a  butterfly 
flew  by  him  ;  and  he  remembered  seeing 
his  two  boys  chasing  a  butterfly  in  the 
garden  that  morning.  Remembering 
his  boys,  a  new  train  of  thought  arose. 
Poor  children !  they  would  not  have  in 
after-years  such  a  pure  and  noble  vision 
of  their  childhood's  home  as  hung,  a 
shining  dawn,  about  his  earliest  recollec- 
tions. He  must  do  the  best  he  could 
for  them.  At  least  they  should  not 
have  to  remember  strife  or  shame,  if 
he  could  help  it. 

"  I  wonder  what  they  are  doing  now  ?" 
he  thought.  "  I  will  go  down  and  talk 
with  the  little  monkeys.  They  are  fine 
fellows,  both  of  them.  I'll  teach 
them  what  '  Su,  Rnhicra  V  ought  to 
mean."     It  was  his  family  motto. 

He  put  his  hat  on  and  walked  down 
the   mountain  almost  as  rapidly   as  he 


had  come  up.  He  knew  his  way  now. 
He  must  make  such  peace  with  his  wife 
as  he  could,  for  the  boys'  sake,  and  teach 
them  what  honor  is,  if  she  did  not. 

Keaching  the  valley,  he  stopped 
abruptly  with  an  exclamation.  "  Why, 
I've  got  my  orders  !"  he  said.  "  They 
weren't  brought  by  an  orderly,  nor 
shouted  down  the  lines,  nor  thundered 
out  of  the  skies.  But  I've  got  my 
orders."  His  fine  face  lighted  with  a 
smiling  wonder.  "  Is  that  the  way  God 
does  ?  I  don't  wonder  they  preach 
about  him,  then.  But  it's  a  woman's 
way.  My  mother,  now,  would  have 
brought  the  boys  forward.  >S'it,  Ruhiera  ! 
Marriage  is  a  combat  from  which  there 
is  no  retreat.  But  I'd  rather  face  a 
battery  than  an  angry  woman." 

When  he  reached  the  garden,  his  two 
sons  rushed  to  meet  him  with  loud  cries 
of  joy.  They  were  real  boys,  not  mani- 
kins, and  he  was  their  playmate. 

Roberto,  alias  Robertino,  alias  Tino, 
four  years  of  age,  Marquis  of  Subvite, 
was  a  blond  beauty  like  his  father. 
Ernesto,  alias  Erne,  one  year  younger, 
was  dark  of  eyes  and  hair  like  his 
mother.  Both  were  tall,  healthy,  and 
full  of  life,  and  both  adored  their 
father.  They  had  just  returned  from  a 
drive  taken  with  their  nurse,  their 
mother  having  been  invisible  since  the 
tea-table-oversetting. 

D'Rubiera  lifted  one  after  another  in 
his  strong  hands  to  the  level  of  a  kiss, 
and  set  him  carefully  down  again. 

"  Where  is  mamma?"  he  asked, 
glancing  up  at  the  windows. 

The  nurse  came  forward.  "  Madama 
is  not  well,  Signor  Duca,"  she  said. 
"  She  has  gone  to  bed,  and  has  head- 
ache and  a  little  fever.  Rosina  has  just 
sent  Giacomo  after  Dr.  Marionelli." 

D'Rubiera  politely  expressed  his  con- 
cern. "  And  now,  boys,  you  shall  dine 
with  me,"  he  said.  "  Off  with  you,  and 
get  ready.  And,  Clelia,  send  Rosina  to 
me  when  she  can  leave  the  duchess." 

Rosina  came  promptly,  and  gave  the 
same  account  of  her  mistress's  health 
which  the  nurse  had  already  given. 
D'Rubiera  listened  to  her  story  without 
a  sign   of   incredulity.     "  Go   and    tell 
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the  duchess  that  I  am  very  sorry,"  he 
said.  "  Ask  her  if  there  is  anythiog 
that  I  can  do,  and  if  I  shall  come  to  see 
her  before  dinner.  And,  Rosina,  see 
that  the  doctor  speaks  to  me  before  he 
goes  away." 

The  girl  hastened  away  with  her  mes- 
sage, and  her  master,  sighing,  went  into 
the  house  to  dress  for  dinner.  "  I  don't 
know  but  I  prefer  that  way,"  he  said, 
with  an  anxious,  studious  look,  as  he 
tied  his  cravat  before  the  dressing-glass. 
"  Some  of  them  go  off  driving  and  flirt- 
ing when  they  are  angry,  some  fly  at 
you,  some  hang  about  and  sulk.  I 
think  I  prefer  the  kind  that  goes  to 
bed  and  cries.  It  shows  that  they  want 
to  be  coaxed  and  are  willing  to  make 
up."  He  sighed,  and  took  a  fresh 
pocket-handkerchief.  "  And,  besides," 
he  added,  "  in  that  way  you  get  rid  of 
them  for  a  little  while." 

And  with  this  ungallant  but  con- 
soling reflection  the  Duke  of  Cagliostro 
went  down  to  dinner. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


SEPARATION. 


When  she  started  to  her  feet  and 
called  her  husband  a  brute,  on  being 
reminded  of  the  irregular  origin  of  their 
courtship,  the  Duchess  of  Cagliostro 
upset  the  tea-table  at  her  elbow.  It 
could  not  be  said  that  she  had  shaken 
her  fist  at  him,  because  her  raised  hand 
was  open  and  suggested  an  imminent 
feminine  slap,  rather  than  the  more 
masculine  form  of  chastisement. 

Such  a  beginning  required  a  strong 
support,  and,  had  the  duke  replied  in 
kind,  either  a  very  lively  scene  might 
have  followed,  or  the  lady  might  have 
regained,  by  a  lofty  assumption  of  dis- 
dainful silence,  that  dignity  which  she 
instantly  regretted  having  lost.  When 
he  failed  her,  nothing  was  left  but 
hysterics,  last  inviolate  refuge  of  ill- 
used  womanhood.  Madama  sank  back, 
gasping,  into  the  chair  from  which  she 
had  just  risen. 

Giacomo,  an  old  servant  of  the  former 


Cagliostro,  was  aware  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake  in  entering  on  the  scene,  and 
was  determined  not  to  make  another. 
He  therefore  did  not  call  his  master 
back  nor  take  the  responsibility  of  call- 
ing help  of  any  sort.  He  placed  him- 
self before  the  patient  in  a  stooping 
position,  with  his  hands  braced  on  his 
knees,  and  begged  her  to  tell  him  what 
he  should  do, — if  he  should  call  the 
duke,  if  he  should  call  Rosina,  if  he 
should  bring  her  a  glass  of  water  or  of 
wine,  or  what  he  should  do, — to  none 
of  which  inquiries  did  he  receive  any 
reply.  Growing  desperate  presently,  he 
ran  toward  the  house  to  call  for  help, 
when  a  still  louder  gasp,  intended  to 
hasten  his  progress,  had  the  contrary 
effect  of  recalling  him.  He  ran  back, 
resumed  his  absurd  position  of  sitting 
on  air,  and  again  inquired,  with  anxious 
distress,  what  he  should  do. 

This  time  the  patient  raised  her  foot 
slightly,  and  sent  it  with  such  a  sudden 
vigor  against  the  hand-capped  knees 
that  the  poor  old  man  rolled  over  on 
the  grass. 

The  sight  of  him  there,  and  of  his 
efforts  to  get  up,  decided  the  struggle 
between  hysterical  tears  and  hysterical 
laughter,  which  had  been,  as  it  were, 
locked  together  in  madam a's  throat  and 
nearly  suffocating  her.  She  burst  into 
screams  of  laughter  and  grew  purple  in 
the  face. 

Fortunately,  Rosina  had  seen  that 
something  was  the  matter,  and  came 
running  out.  Mariu,  hearing  a  dis- 
turbance in  the  garden,  came  with  a 
hot  smoothing-iron  in  her  hand  to  look 
out  of  the  window,  and  instantly  rushed 
to  the  aid  of  her  mistress  with  a  smell- 
ing-bottle. Michele,  whose  master  had 
passed  without  seeing  him,  and  with 
evident  signs  of  agitation,  took  a  distant 
view  of  the  scene  and  hastened  to  alarm 
the  house.  His  first  thought  was  that 
the  colonel  had  murdered  his  wife. 

In  a  few  minutes  a  dozen  retainers 
were  gathered  about  the  lady,  and  she 
was  borne  into  the  house  in  triumph, 
reclining  in  her  arm-chair  in  a  fainting 
condition,  with  Rosina  weeping  at  her 
right  hand  and  holding  the  vinaigrette 
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as  near  her  nose  as  the  movement  of 
the  chair  would  permit,  and  the  major- 
domo  offering  her  a  petit  verre  of  brandy 
on  the  other. 

There  are  persons  who  can  look  al- 
most any  character  they  find  themselves 
committed  to,  so  impressionable  is  their 
nature  ;  and  the  duchess  really  looked 
ill.  She  was  so  pale  that  her  sons' 
tutor,  who  was  also  chaplain,  meeting 
the  procession  at  the  door,  was  about  to 
give  her  final  absolution,  when  Mariu 
unceremoniously  pulled  his  arm  down. 

"  Ma,  cJie,  Don  Giovanni !"  she  whis- 
pered, "it's  nothing  but  ^sterici!^^ 

A  few  alternations  of  weeping  and 
laughing  brought  about  the  desired 
effect, — headache,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  a 
flushed  face, — "every  premonitory  sign 
of  a  fever,"  Dr.  Marionelli  assured  the 
duke,  when  called  to  see  him  in  the 
smoking-room  after  dinner. 

D'Rubiera  was  shocked  and  distressed. 
He  had  thought  that  nothing  was  really 
the  matter ;  and  the  doctor  seemed  in 
earnest. 

"  Who  knows  but  that  was  what  ailed 
her  this  afternoon  ?"  he  thought.  "  May- 
be she  didn't  know  what  she  was  saying, 
— poor  Lauretta  !     I  was  too  rough." 

He  had  Rosina  called  to  him,  made 
the  most  minute  inquiries  regarding  his 
wife's  state,  and  received  the  most  dis- 
couraging replies. 

"  Tell  her  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  know 
that  she  was  unwell  this  afternoon,"  he 
said  ;  "  and  say  that  I  will  be  very  quiet 
if  she  will  allow  me  to  see  her." 

Rosina  went  up  to  her  mistress  with 
this  message  and  delivered  it  faithfully. 
"  Do  see  him  now,  duchessa,"  she  begged. 
"  He  feels  so  bad.  He  is  sure  to  ask 
your  pardon." 

"  I  will  not  see  him  !"  the  lady  cried. 
"  Tell  him  that  he  is  on  no  account  to 
come  near  me.  And  don't  bring  me  an- 
other word  from  him." 

Rosina  returned  to  the  duke,  and 
this  is  the  way  she  delivered  her  mis- 
tress's reply : 

"  Madama  thanks  you  tanto,  tanto  ! 
for  your  kindness,  and  is  so  sorry  that 
she  cannot  see  you  to-night.  Her  head 
aches  so  badly  that  it  hurts  her  to  talk 


or  to  hear  any  one  talk.  But  she  says 
that  you  must  not  be  anxious,  as  she 
hopes  to  be  better  in  the  morning.  And 
she  told  me  to  say  felicissima  sera  e 
huon  riposo  al  signor  duca.^' 

All  this,  of  course,  addressed  to  the 
third  person  and  accompanied  by  the 
most  deprecating  of  gestures  and  looks. 

"  Oh,  I  wouldn't  disturb  her  for  the 
world !"  said  D'Rubiera,  with  increasing 
distress.  "  But  couldn't  I  just  look  at 
her  a  moment?  I  could  step  in  and 
kiss  her  hand  and  come  directly  out 
again." 

Greatly  perplexed  by  his  persistence, 
Rosina  went  slowly  up-stairs  once  more, 
paused  a  moment  at  the  door  of  her 
mistress's  chamber,  then  went  down 
again. 

"  The  signora  duchessa  is  sleeping," 
she  declared.  "But  she  sleeps  so  lightly 
that  the  least  touch  would  waken  her. 
She  is  very  nervous,  and  jumps  at  every 
sound.  The  doctor  says  that  she  must 
on  no  account  be  waked  from  sleep  or 
made  to  jump.  If  she  were  disturbed, 
moreover,  the  medicine  she  has  taken 
would  fail  to  have  its  proper  effect." 
(The  medicine  had  been  thrown  out  of 
the  window.)  Besides,  by  an  unlucky 
"  combinazione,"  the  signora  duchessa's 
hands  were  both  under  the  sheet,  and 
when  she,  Rosina,  had  tried  "  pian  piano" 
to  uncover  one  of  them,  in  order  that 
the  signor  duca  might  have  the  pleasure 
of  saluting  it,  madama  had  given  such  a 
start ! 

The  gentleman  perceived  that  his  wife 
had  refused  to  see  him,  and  withdrew 
his  request.  But  he  felt  very  unhappy 
and  very  much  ashamed  of  himself  He 
had  made  a  rough,  stinging  speech  to  a 
sick  woman,  and  now  she  was  afraid  to 
see  him.  Perhaps  she  thought  he  had 
some  new  insult  to  offer  her,  and  shrank 
from  further  harm.  What  if  she 
should  die  with  the  thought  piercing 
her  heart  like  a  thorn  that  he  had 
twitted  her  with  having  offered  herself 
to  him  ? 

He  took  a  cigar  and  went  out  into 
the  grounds,  smoking  and  walking  to 
and  fro  opposite  his  wife's  window. 
Then,  recollecting  that  smoke  might  do 
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her  harm,  though  her  window  was 
closed,  he  threw  his  cigar  away,  and 
stood  there  leaning  against  a  tree  and 
repenting  in  bitterness  of  heart. 

An  hour  passed,  but  he  could  not  go 
in ;  and,  since  his  steps  might  disturb 
her  and  bring  back  those  perilous  start- 
ings,  he  went  off  to  another  part  of  the 
garden  and  paced  to  and  fro  under  the 
trees. 

Presently  he  became  aware  of  a 
shadow  lurking  near  him.  Was  she 
worse?  Was  she  dying?  Had  some 
one  come  to  summon  him  to  her  ?  He 
called  out  sharply,  "  Who  is  there?" 

Michele's  form  detached  itself  from 
the  shadows,  and  Michele's  voice  ut- 
tered a  hesitating  apology  for  intruding : 
"  But  they  all  said  you  felt  so  bad, 
colonel,  I  thought  I  would  venture  to 
tell  you,"  he  said. 

"  What  is  it?  Out  with  it!  What 
has  happened  ?"  cried  his  master. 

"  Nothing,"  answered  Michele. 
"  There's  nothing  the  matter.  Mariu 
says,  colonel,  that  the  signora  duchessa 
has  got  no  more  fever  than  I  have, — 
that  it's  nothing  but  ^sterici.  " 

"What!"  exclaimed  D'Rubiera. 

"  If  you'd  seen  her  crying  and  laugh- 
ing all  at  once  this  afternoon,  colonel !" 
said  Michele  persuasively.  "  And  she 
kicked  over  Giacomo  so  that  he  rolled 
on  the  grass." 

There  was  a  moment  of  dead  silence. 
The  tall  shadowy  man  and  the  short 
shadowy  man  stood  opposite  each  other 
under  the  trees,  but  neither  saw  the 
other's  face.  Then  D'Rubiera  took  a 
step  toward  the  house.  "  Thank  you, 
Michele,"  he  said  quietly.  "  And  I 
think  I'll  go  to  bed." 

The  next  morning,  before  allowing  any 
account  of  her  state  of  health  to  be  given, 
the  duchess  asked  for  news  of  her  hus- 
band. Rosina  had  seen  him,  and  reported 
him  as  having  quite  recovered  from  his 
fright  of  the  evening  before  and  being 
in  a  very  cheerful  mood  of  mind,  appar- 
ently. 

"  He  sends  you  his  compliments,  and 
hopes  that  you  feel  better,  madama.  He 
says  that  he  does  not  think  there  is  any 
danger  of  a  fever." 


"  He  doesn't  believe  that  I  am  sick, 
then  !"  cried  the  lady. 

"  I  don't  believe  he  thinks  you  are  in 
any  danger,  madama,"  replied  the  maid, 
who  spoke  to  her  mistress  with  far  less 
ceremony  than  she  felt  obliged  to  use 
with  her  mistress's  husband.  "  I  said 
last  night  that  you  had  better  see  the 
signer  duca  and  be  reconciled  while  he 
was  in  the  mood.  He  is  not  one  of 
those  who  stay  on  their  knees  a  long 
time  begging." 

The  duchess  had  told  the  whole  story 
to  her  maid  the  evening  before.  In 
fact,  she  had  talked  the  matter  of  the 
castle  over  with  Rosina  before  speaking 
to  her  husband. 

"It  is  the  influence  of  that  girl  which 
makes  him  so  indifferent  to  me!"  she 
exclaimed.  "  I  saw,  in  spite  of  his 
coolness,  that  he  was  interested  in  her. 
She  shall  leave  the  castle  1  If  I  knew 
where  a  letter  would  reach  her,  I  would 
write  to  her  to-day." 

"  The  Suor  Benedetta  could  find  out 
for  you,"  Rosina  said. 

"  So  she  can !  You  shall  go  there 
and  ask  her  this  very  morning.  Of 
course  she  is  not  to  mention  my  name, 
you  know." 

Animated  by  the  prospect  of  punish- 
ing her  husband  and  having  her  own 
way,  the  lady  was  able  to  rise.  But 
she  remained  in  her  chamber. 

At  noon,  a  message  came  from  the 
duke  asking  if  he  should  visit  her.  A 
note  was  given  in  reply. 

"  You  must  feel,  Roberto,"  she  wrote, 
"  that  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  meet 
you  with  any  pleasure,  or  even  calmness, 
at  present.  I  ask  as  a  favor  that  you 
will  go  away  for  a  while,  and  go  with- 
out seeing  me.  Make  as  many  compli- 
ments as  you  please  to  save  appearances, 
and  explain  as  you  like.  I  shall  not 
utter  a  word  on  the  subject." 

"  It's  a  very  good  note,"  he  said,  and 
read  it  through  a  second  time.  "  A 
very  good  note.  I  wish  she  would  al- 
ways express  herself  with  as  much  dig- 
nity." He  thought  it  over  a  moment. 
Then,  "  I  wonder  if  anybody  helped 
her  to  write  it !  Who  knows  ?  There 
is  no  one  here  but  the  chaplain  who 
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could  do  it.  But  no.  I  think  she 
wrote  it  herself.  I  recollect  now  that 
she  is  always  at  her  best  after  she  has 
made  some  mortifying  blunder." 

He  sent  a  reply  immediately  : 

"  I  will  go  away  to-day,  Laura,  as 
you  request.  It  is  the  only  way  in 
which  1  can  prove  that  I  am  sorry  for 
having  spoken  so  to  you  yesterday.  Of 
course  1  didn't  know  that  the  servant 
was  there.  I  shall  write  you  and  keep 
you  constantly  informed  of  my  where- 
abouts, and  1  hope  that  you  will  soon 
recall  me." 

She  watched  with  a  smile  as  he  was 
driven  away,  herself  hidden  by  the 
window-curtain.  He  looked  up  earn- 
estly before  pving  the  order  to  the 
coachman,  as  if  hoping  for  a  sign  ;  but 
there  was  none.  She  was  glad  to  get 
rid  of  him.  A  bitter  aversion,  born  of 
distrust  and  mortification,  had  taken 
possession  of  her  heart,  and  with  it  a 
burning  desire  to  inflict  on  him  a 
wound  as  scathing  as  that  from  which 
she  suffered.  The  truth  had  not  dis- 
turbed her  so  long  as  it  was  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  put  into  words  it  was 
unpardonable. 

Kosina,  returning  from  the  town, 
found  her  mistress  still  smiling  as  she 
gazed  down  the  avenue  after  the  car- 
riage. 

"  The  Suor  Benedetta  does  not  know 
just  where  a  letter  would  reach  the 
signorina,"  she  said,  "but  she  will  find 
out  from  Fra  Antonio." 

"  I  shall  have  it  all  my  own  way, 
Rosina,"  the  duchess  said  triumphantly. 
"  The  duke  will  not  come  back  here 
this  summer.  I  don't  care  if  he  never 
comes  back.  I  don't  wish  ever  to  see 
him  again  !" 


CHAPTER   VII. 


A    LETTER. 


During  the  very  afternoon  and  hour 
in  wliich  her  affairs  were  being  dis- 
cussed by  tlie  Cagliostros  in  their  garden 
in  Sassovivo,  Aurora  and  her  friends 
were  in  one  of  the  carriages  of  a  very 


leisurely  Spanish  railway-train  moving 
through  a  hemisphere  of  color  for  which 
even  Italy  bad  not  prepared  them. 

The  richness  of  Italian  color  is  a  soft 
richness  ;  the  terrors  of  Italian  scenery 
are,  one  might  Say,  domestic  terrors. 
It  is  a  feminine  beauty,  that  storms  at 
you  sometimes,  but  takes  care  to  do  so 
gracefully.  But  in  Spain  there  are  true 
masculine  landscapes, — views  from  which 
its  grand  old  warriors  may  have  caught 
something  of  their  stern  and  noble  chiv- 
alry. Where  Italian  scenery  is  spiteful, 
Spanish  scenery  may  be  cruel ;  where 
Italian  color  is  pretty,  charming,  and 
exquisite,  Spanish  is  sometimes  ardently 
gorgeous.  Italy  gives  you  an  aloe  in 
an  earthen  vase ;  Spain  shows  you  long 
straggling  hedges  of  aloes  walling  in  its 
fields  and  soaring  far  above  your  head 
with  their  great  green  blades.  Italy 
gives  you  lovely  orange-groves,  —  you 
may  even  see  them  growing  to  a  notice- 
able length  ;  Spain  sends  you  rolling  for 
miles  on  her  railroads  through  a  world 
all  oranges.  Their  flossy  green,  thickly 
studded  with  the  Hesperian  fruit,  shuts 
you  in ;  the  grass  underneath  those 
lofty  boughs  is  strewn  with  gold ;  or- 
anges are  heaped  on  the  platforms  and 
in  the  storehouses  like  stones  for  build- 
ing ;  you  may  lean  from  a  second-story 
window  and  break  a  green  twig  with  a 
great,  soft,  heavy  orange  on  it.  Italy 
has  large  olive -orchards  climbing  on 
isolated  or  clustered  hills,  and  streaks  of 
olives  running  through  her  landscapes; 
Spain  stretches  the  dull  smoky  green 
over  fenceless  plains  that  the  eye  can 
scarcely  traverse,  and  up  the  hills  and 
mountains,  till  you  see  nothing  but 
olive-trees  from  the  centre  to  the 
horizon-rim  all  round  the  circle.  Be- 
sides, in  Spain  the  soil  is  sometimes 
as  brightly  colored  as  its  marbles ;  and 
where  the  turf  is  freshly  turned  you 
see  fields  of  red,  and  golden  fields,  and 
fields  of  deep  brown  red-  or  gold-tinted. 

Aurora  examined  the  new  olive  plan- 
tations as  she  went  along.  Instead  of 
the  slender  plumes  of  Italy,  these  were 
miniature  trees,  quaint  little  things,  set 
each  in  its  small  hollow  in  the  brown 
earth,  and  sending  each  a  shadow  much 
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longer  than  itself  as  the  sun  sank  down- 
ward. Then  there  came  a  break  of  rose 
and  purple  over  everything,  and  the 
mountains  lifted  themselves,  pink  and 
violet  shining  amid  the  snows  of  them, 
a  red  Tyrian  orange  glowing  in  every 
broken  rocky  angle,  and  sombre  purple 
heights  that  had  lost  the  sun  glooming 
behind  all  that  splendor. 

"  I  thought  that  I  knew  what  color 
is,"  Mrs.  Lindsay  said,  in  the  midst  of 
her  exclamations,  "  but  I  did  not.  It 
is  a  barbarous  profusion.  How  it  makes 
one  take  breath  from  counting  pennies  ! 
You  have  heard  the  story  of  the  Spanish 
gentleman  who,  having  dined  with  a 
distinguished  foreigner  at  whose  table 
the  champagne  ran  short  before  the 
dinner  was  over,  had  pails  of  cham- 
pagne brought  out  to  the  horses  of  his 
guest  when  the  visit  was  returned. 
That  gentleman  must  have  been  born  in 
the  olive  country,  or  the  orange  country, 
or  in  this  scene  of  profuse  color." 

"  Perhaps  he  was  born  in  the  rock 
and  sand  country  of  old  Castile,  and 
grew  up  with  a  thirst  upon  him,"  Au- 
rora replied,  smiling. 

She  could  smile  now  almost  as  of  old. 
Perhaps  some  lightness  and  gayety  were 
lacking,  but  the  sweetness  and  delight 
were  there. 

"  This  is  delicious  for  a  holiday,"  she 
said.  "  But  for  a  life  and  for  employ- 
ment I  want  nothing  more  beautiful 
than  my  dear  old  castle  home.  I  could 
not  write  here.  It  seems  to  me  that 
poetry,  that  all  art,  is  the  expression  of 
a  feeling  that  something  is  lacking  to 
us." 

"Is  it  not  also  an  expression  of  de- 
light ?"  her  friend  asked,  glad  to  have 
her  speak  of  her  art. 

"  But  one  could  not  be  delighted  with 
a  perpetual  fulness,"  Aurora  replied. 
"  We  are  delighted  with  the  momentary 
possession  of  what  we  have  wanted,  or 
we  are  enraptured  with  the  hope  of  pos- 
sessing it." 

"  You  remind  me  of  a  story  told  me 
by  a  clergyman,"  Mrs.  Lindsay  said. 
"  He  had  been  trying  to  excite  in  a 
somewhat  frivolous  woman  an  enthusi- 
astic desire  for  the  happiness  of  heaven, 


and  only  succeeded  in  depressing  her  by 
his  labored  accumulation  of  splendors 
and  enjoyments.  He  asked  her  what 
was  the  matter.  '  I  am  wondering  how 
in  the  world  we  are  going  to  amuse  our- 
selves through  all  eternity,'  she  said, 
with  a  sigh.  '  With  everything  desira- 
ble attained  and  accomplished,  it  seems 
to  me  that  I  should  just  sit  down  and 
cry,  like  Alexander.'  " 

"  There  is  something  in  it,"  Aurora 
said  seriously,  lifting  her  luminous  eyes 
to  the  mountains.  "  I  have  thought 
that  Nirvana  may  be  true, — the  Nir- 
vana that  is  not  annihilation,  any  more 
than  it  is  annihilation  for  the  streams  to 
flow  into  the  sea,  but  only  perfect  union 
and  perfect  repose.  But  what  countless 
ages  must  intervene  before  that  state  will 
be  reached  !  What  storms  of  delight  as 
we  rush  through  the  universe,  like  swal- 
lows through  the  morning,  and  catch 
the  first  sparkle  of  liberty  and  knowl- 
edge !  What  raptures  of  contempla- 
tion !  What  fulness  of  every  heavenly 
emotion  !  What  periods  of  heavenly 
quiet !  Every  wing  stretched  to  its 
utmost,  every  capacity  for  joy  over- 
flowed, every  power  exercised  to  the 
point  of  perfection,  every  finite  thing 
known  and  comprehended,  we  sink  at 
last  into  the  arms  of  God  and  are  pene- 
trated by  the  Divine.  It  shines  through 
us,  and  informs  us,  and  in  that  ineff"able 
existence  we  learn  the  last  supreme  sci- 
ence,— what  God  is. 

"  But  even  that  trance  may  have  an 
end.  It  seems  to  me  harmonious  that 
it  should.  Perhaps  God,  and  we,  as  a 
part  of  him,  may  rush  out  again  into 
action  and  creation,  he  flinfj-ino;  us  from 
him  into  separate  life,  withdrawing  and 
half  hiding  from  us  again,  till  again  we 
come  round  the  great  circle  and  find 
him  once  more.  Who  knows  if  this 
creation  which  we  see  and  are  is  the 
first  that  ever  was  ?  Who  knows  that 
it  may  not  be  the  reaction  from  a  past 
Nirvana  ?  The  small  in  the  universe  is 
an  image  of  the  great,  as  we  were  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  and  the  same  prin- 
ciples which  underlie  the  Infinite  guide 
the  infinitesimal.  God  rested  on  the 
seventh  day,  and  bade  us  do  the  same. 
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Who  knows  if  Nirvana  may  not  be  the 
heavenly  period  our  seventh  day  is  the 
figure  of  ?  The  mists  rise  in  clouds,  and 
fall  in  rain,  and  flow  in  rivers,  and  fall 
into  the  ocean,  and  are  the  ocean,  only 
to  rise  again  and  follow  the  same  great 
circle  with  a  thousand  variations.  All 
things  move  in  circles.  If  there  be 
progress  in  it  all,  if  the  worlds  rise  as 
they  go  round  toward  some  future, 
greater  sun,  who  knows  ?  Perhaps 
mankind  has  grown  up  from  lower  in- 
telligences :  I  see  no  contradiction  of 
Christian  faith  in  it,  and  no  detriment 
to  human  dignity,  all  intelligence  being 
pure  in  essence,  though  it  may  accumu- 
late impurities.  The  grain  and  the 
grape  have  to  grow  through  the  dark 
earth  and  the  dull  plant  before  they 
reach  the  point  of  blossom  and  fruit. 
Why  should  not  the  fire-seed  of  our 
spirit  have  been  planted  low  down  in 
creation  ?  The  supposition  rounds  our 
orbit  and  makes  all  things  harmonious. 
And  this  heavenly  Sabbath,  too,  may 
grow  from  Nirvana  to  Nirvana,  up  to 
some  supreme  and  unimaginable — " 

She  stopped,  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead  with  a  little  "Oh!"  then 
turned,  smiling,  to  her  companion. 
"  Poor  Icarus  !"  she  said. 

"  I  wish  the  woman  who  was  afraid 
she  mijrht  not  be  amused  throuorhout 
eternity  could  hear  you,"  Mrs.  Lindsay 
remarked.  "  You  have  certainly  made 
it  full  enough,  and  very  comfortable, 
too.  Your  Nirvana  is  quite  delicious, 
after  all  that  goes  before  it." 

They  became  silent,  each  absorbed 
in  watching  the  country  through  which 
they  were  passing.  There  was  the 
bridge  over  which  Columbus  was  pass- 
ing, sick  at  heart  with  disappointment, 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  good  tidings 
and  the  messengers  of  that  splendid 
woman  and  queen  "  whose  strength 
was  in  her  courage,  whose  sole  prudence 
was  honor."  There  was  Loja,  with  its 
memories  of  the  "  Gran  Capitan,"  whom 
they  had  adopted  among  their  heroes 
while  at  Cordova.  There  was  the  Peiion 
de  Icb  Enamorados,  from  which  Southey's 
"  Laila  and  Manuel"  leaped  into  eternity. 
There  was  Antequera,  with  the  Madon- 


na's vase  of  lilies  for  her  arms.  And 
at  last  there  rose  a  beautiful  tower  out 
of  the  fresh,  green  country,  and  some 
one  said,  "  The  Giralda  !"  and  they  were 
in  Seville, — sweet,  coquettish  Seville, 
lovely,  poetic  Seville,  where  the  sky  is 
violet-colored  on  the  soft  nights  when 
people  walk  the  streets  till  dawn  under 
the  moon  and  stars. 

It  was  Holy  Week,  and  the  proces- 
sions had  already  begun  when  they 
arrived.  On  their  first  afternoon,  but 
half  rested  from  their  journey,  and  still 
in  a  dreamy  haze  with  all  its  beauty, 
they  went  out  into  their  balconies  in  the 
Calle  de  las  Sierpes  to  see  the  pageant. 
It  is  a  narrow  street,  in  which  no  car- 
riages are  allowed  to  enter,  and  the 
white  walls  of  the  houses  at  either  side 
were  nearly  covered  with  crowded  balco- 
nies from  the  ground-floor  to  the  roof. 
Rows  of  chairs  were  set  at  the  edges  of 
the  pavement,  leaving  room  only  for  the 
procession  to  pass  between  them. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  unreal 
and  charming  than  the  scene,  viewed  in 
that  strange,  undazzling  daylight,  almost 
like  transparent  shadow,  which  prevails 
between  high  near  walls  :  it  was  a  whole 
city  turned  into  a  vast  theatre.  There 
was  a  low  murmur  of  talk  all  about; 
fans  waved  languidly  ;  the  ladies  were 
nearly  all  in  black,  with  veiled  heads. 
Through  the  centre  moved  the  proces- 
sion. There  were  tableaux  with  life- 
sized  figures  on  great  platforms  borne 
on  men's  heads, — all  the  story  of  the 
Redemption  told  in  them  with  art  and 
splendor.  And  now  a  Madonna,  spark- 
ling with  gold  and  jewels,  stood  alone  un- 
der her  canopy,  her  gold-wrought  velvet 
train  a  marvel  of  richness.  Now  an  Ad- 
dolerata  lifted  her  clasped  hands  and  face 
of  anguish  ;  and  then  the  whole  street 
was  tossing  like  a  bed  of  flowers  in  the 
wind  with  the  marguerite -clusters  of 
white  plumes  of  the  Roman  legion,  all 
purple  velvet  and  gold  to  their  very 
buskins.  And  how  superbly  they  all 
walked,  as  if  conscious  of  a  subject 
world  beneath  their  feet ! 

"  Oh,  they  carry  the  S.  P.  Q.  R.  !" 
Aurora  said,  delighted  at  this  reminder 
of  her  country. 
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After  the  procession,  which  ended 
only  with  the  day,  was  the  "  Miserere" 
in  the  cathedral,  late  in  the  evening.  It 
was  something  to  remember,  that  cathe- 
dral seen  by  night,  when  not  even  the 
great  Monumento,  a  blaze  of  lamps  and 
candles  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  can 
light  it  or  disturb  for  an  instant  the 
solemn  shadows  that  lurk  in  its  vast 
roof  and  wide-stretching  chapels. 

Then  there  was  the  high  mass  of 
Easter  morning,  and  the  bull-fight  of 
Sunday  afternoon. 

"  I  am  glad  I  went,  though  it  has 
made  me  sick,"  Aurora  said.  "  It  was 
grand,  that  great  circle  of  people ;  and 
those  bulls  were  grander  still,  with  their 
superb  heads  and  shoulders.  It  has 
made  me  sick ;  but  I  have  known  more 
cruel  things  done  by  people  who  thought 
that  they  were  good.  A  fox-hunt  is 
quite  as  cruel,  and  it  is  mean,  besides. 
The  cruelty  of  the  bull-fight  is  frank, 
and  there  is  something  manly  in  it,  be- 
cause there  is  danger.  I  am  glad  to 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  form  my 
own  opinion  on  the  subject."  And, 
saying  that  she  was  glad,  and  reason- 
ing upon  the  subject,  Aurora  burst  into 
tears,  and  sank,  trembling,  into  an  arm- 
chair. She  had  seen  six  great  black 
bulls  of  Utrera  fall,  after  a  desperate 
defence,  and  thirteen  horses  rent  open 
like  paper  balloons  on  their  sharp,  swift 
lances. 

"  Here  is  a  letter  for  you,  from  Sasso- 
vivo,"  Mrs.  Lindsey  said.  "  Forget  the 
tori,  and  read  it.     It  will  do  you  good." 

Aurora  opened  the  letter  with  a  faint 
smile  :  "  I  haven't  an  idea  who  it  is 
from.     The  writing  is  strange." 

Mrs.  Lindsay  seated  herself  by  the 
window  to  look  out,  and  remained  there 
long  enough,  as  she  said  to  herself,  for 
a  dozen  letters  to  be  read.  Then  she 
looked  round  to  see  if  the  wished-for 
cure  had  been  eff'ected. 

Aurora  sat  where  she  had  left  her, 
her  eyes  looking  down  at  the  letter, 
which  had  dropped  into  her  lap,  and 
her  face  perfectly  white. 

"  My  dear,  what  has  happened  ?  Who 
has  written  to  you  ?"  her  friend  cried, 
starting  up. 


Aurora  silently  placed  the  letter  in 
her  hand.  She  seemed  unable  to  utter 
a  word. 

Mrs.  Lindsay  read : 

"My  dear  Contessina,  —  I  feel 
quite  as  though  I  were  acquainted  with 
you,  though  we  have  never  met,  and 
therefore  have  no  hesitation  in  writing 
you  confidentially,  being  quite  sure  that 
your  delicacy  will  direct  you  aright  in 
the  affair  I  wish  to  open  to  you. 

"  I  have  learned  that  your  mother  and 
yourself  have  a  lease  of  Castle  Cagliostro, 
and  that  a  written  contract  was  given 
you.  That  was  all  very  well  while  the 
poor  dear  countess  was  alive  ;  but  of 
course  you  know  that  her  death  changed 
everything,  and  that  it  would  not  be  at 
all  prudent  for  you  to  live  there  now, 
even  with  a  companion. 

"  The  mistress  of  a  place  can  always  do 
as  she  pleases,  no  matter  how  young  she 
may  be  ;  and  a  companion  has  but  to 
obey,  no  matter  how  old,  or  prudent,  or 
respectable  she  may  be.  I  am  sure,  my 
dear  contessina,  that  you  have  never 
seriously  contemplated  living  in  this 
way ;  and  if  I  can  in  any  way  aid  you 
in  finding  a  suitable  home,  pray  let  me 
know.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  assist 
you,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  I  shall 
be  able  to  find  you  some  charming  family 
who  will  be  charmed  with  you. 

"  The  castle  is  just  what  I  want  for 
two  cousins  of  mine  who  will  come 
here  soon.  I  expect  them  in  a  few 
weeks.  I  mentioned  the  subject  to  the 
duke,  but  he  did  not  like  to  take  any 
step  in  the  matter,  as  it  might  look  as 
if  he  were  trying  to  shirk  a  contract 
after  having  made  it.  I  told  him  that 
I  would  write  and  arrange  all. 

"  Please  let  me  know  at  once  what 
you  wish  to  do,  and  believe  me,  my 
dear  contessina, 

"  Ever  your  affectionate  friend, 

"  Laura  D'Rubiera." 

"  The  sly  creature !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Lindsay,  crushing  the  letter  in  her 
hand.  "  It  is  just  what  I  thought  she 
was  !     I  have  seen  her." 
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"  It  is  a  terrible  blow,"  Aurora  said 
faintly. 

"It  is  a  piece  of  rascality !"  her 
friend  declared.  '•  And  it  shall  not  suc- 
ceed.    Of  course  you  refuse?" 

•■  Colonel  d'Rubiera  never  consented 
to  it,"  Aurora  said.  •'  I  doubt  if  he 
knows  of  the  letter." 

^'  You  think  so  ?  You  really  think 
so?"  the  other  asked  eagerly. 

"  I  am  sure  of  it,  Mrs.  Lindsay.  Col- 
onel d'Rubiera  is  the  soul  of  honor." 

•'Ah!" 

Mrs.  Lindsay  drew  the  exclamation 
out  several  bars,  as  she  carefully 
smoothed  the  crushed  letter.  "  Then 
you  shall  not  be  turned  out  of  your 
home,  my  dear.  You  must  leave  all 
this  in  my  hands.  It  is  better  that  you 
should  do  nothing  and  know  nothing. 
I  am  strong  enough  to  answer  for  all. 
Set  your  heart  at  rest.  Give  me  this 
letter,  and  give  me  Fra  Antonio's  pre- 
cise address." 

■'What  are  you  going  to  do?"  Au- 
rora asked  anxiously,  pen  in  hand. 

''  I  am  going  to  do  nothing  which 
need  make  you  anxious.  Is  this  Fra 
Antonio's  address?  Is  there  any  one 
who  has  the  right  or  takes  the  liberty 


to  open  his  letters  before  he  reads 
them,  and  judge  whether  he  had  better 
ever  see  them  or  not?  No?  You 
see,  I  don't  know  all  the  wondrous 
ways  of  your  wisely  intriguing  Ro- 
manists. I  have  been  coarsely  taught 
to  call  black  black,  and  white  white. 
Now  go  and  rest  awhile  before  dinner, 
and  don't  worry  your  sweet  heart.  I 
assure  you  that  this  is  all  coming  out 
right." 

"  She  was  right  about  the  cruelty," 
the  lady  added,  looking  after  Aurora  as 
she  left  the  room.  "  This  is  more  cruel 
than  a  bull-fight." 

That  evening,  a  very  voluminous  let- 
ter left  Seville  for  Sassovivo,  directed 
to  Fra  Antonio.  The  note  addressed 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Lindsay  requested  him 
to  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Duke  of 
Cagliostro  the  enclosed  letter,  or  assure 
himself  that  it  would  reach  him  and 
not  the  signora  duchessa. 

In  the  letter  directed  to  the  duke  was 
enclosed  that  which  Aurora  had  re- 
ceived signed  "  Laura  d'Rubiera,"  and 
a  very  spirited  series  of  questions  signed 
""  Teresa  Lindsay." 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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OH,  soft,  soft,  soft,  thou  slender-footed  maid. 
Cool-clad  and  fair,  along  the  sultry  street 

At  broad,  blue,  blinding  noon  light  fall  thy  feet 
As  e'er  the  wood-nymphs'  fell  while  Pan  was  laid 
At  mid-day  in  some  choice  Arcadian  shade. 

Where  not  an  oak-leaf  laughed,  and  if  there  beat 

Loud  the  wild  heart  of  any  Dryad  fleet. 
Hearing,  she  girded  her  warm  side  afraid. 
For  where,  against  yon  hourly-growing  wall. 

Dull-red,  the  ailantus-blossoms  brighter  show, 
A  little  while  his  weariness  forgot, 
Outstretching  in  a  chosen  shadow  small, 

With  hot  wet  forehead  on  his  lax  arm  low. 
Swart  Labor  sleeps,  without  whom  thou  wert  not ! 

Helen  Gray  Cone. 


Vou  VIII.  N.  8.— 16 
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OF  all  Reade's  contemporaries  he 
yielded  the  palm  to  Dickens,  and 
to  him  alone.  Him  he  always  acknowl- 
edged as  his  master.  Next  for  variety 
and  scope  came  Bulwer.  Carlyle,  he 
said,  was  a  Johnsonian  pedant,  bearish, 
boorish,  and  bumptious,  egotistical  and 
atrabilious.  His  Teutonic  English  was 
barbarous  and  cacophonous ;  yet,  notwith- 
standing, every  line  he  wrote  was  per- 
meated with  vigor  and  sincerity,  and 
his  "  Cromwell"  is  a  memorial  of  two 
great  men, — the  hero  and  the  author. 
Macaulay  always  posed  himself, 

As  who  should  say,  "  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dog  bark  !" 

but  with  this  intellectual  arrogance  he 
combined  a  grand  rhythmical  style,  a 
marvellous  learning,  and  a  miraculous 
memory. 

Disraeli  was  "  the  most  airy  and  vi- 
vacious of  literary  coxcombs,  the  most 
dexterous  and  dazzling  of  political  harle- 
quins, the  most  audacious  of  adven- 
turers, the  most  lovable  of  men  (when 
you  got  on  his  weak  side),  and,  alto- 
gether, the  most  unique  and  remarkable 
personage  of  the  age." 

Thackeray  he  designated  "  an  elegant 
and  accomplished  writer."  ^'  Esmond," 
he  added,  "  is  worthy  of  Addison  at  his 
best ;  but  some  of  '  The  Yellow-Plush 
Papers'  would  be  a  disgrace  to  Grub 
Street,  and  the  miserable  personal  at- 
tacks on  Bulwer,  who  has  written  the 
best  play,  the  best  comedy,  and  the 
best  novel  of  the  age,  are  unworthy  of 
a  gentleman  and  a  man  of  letters. 

"  Trollope  wrote  a  good  deal  that  was 
interesting,  and  a  good  deal  that  was 
— not  interesting. 

"  For  literary  ingenuity  in  building 
up  a  plot  and  investing  it  with  mystery, 
give  me  dear  old  Wilkie  Collins  against 
the  world. 

"  George  Eliot's  metier  appears  to  me 


to  consist  principally  in  describing  with 
marvellous  accuracy  the  habits,  manners, 
and  customs  of  animalcula  as  they  are 
seen  under  the  microscope. 

"  Victor  Hugo  is  the  one  great  genius 
of  this  century ;  unfortunately,  he  oc- 
casionally has  the  nightmare.  George 
Sand  should  have  been  a  man,  for  she 
was  a  most  manly  woman.  Glorious 
old  Alexandre  Dumas  has  never  been 
properly  appreciated :  he  is  the  prince 
of  dramatists.  Walter  Scott  was  one  of 
the  world's  benefactors." 

Reade  execrated  poetasters,  but  adored 
poets,  although  he  maintained  that  there 
was  no  nobler  vehicle  to  give  expression 
to  thought  than  nervous,  simple  prose, 
— that  prose  which  he  himself  cultivated 
to  so  true  a  pitch  of  art.  Tennyson, 
he  alleged,  was  more  pretty  than  potent. 
When  "  The  Cup"  was  produced  at  the 
Lyceum,  he  said,  "  It  might  have  proved 
an  interesting  spectacle  if  the  words  had 
been  left  out."  Browning  was  a  great 
man,  but  he  gave  him  too  much  trouble 
to  understand.  Swinburne  was  a  genius, 
but  too  erotic.  He  always  harked  back 
to  Byron,  Shelley,  and  Scott :  the  last, 
however,  was  his  greatest  favorite,  and 
he  would  recite  by  heart,  with  fervor, 
long  passages,  almost  cantos,  of  "  Mar- 
mion"  and  "  The  Lady  of  the  Lake." 

He  sometimes  complained  bitterly  of 
what  he  called  ''  the  Shakespearian 
craze,"  stoutly  maintaining  that  the 
people  who  talked  most  of  the  bard 
knew  least  about  him.  In  a  more 
genial  mood  he  frankly  admitted  the 
supremacy  of  the  "  celestial  thief"  to 
all  men  who  came  before  or  after  him. 
If  I  could  only  set  him  going  about 
"  Othello," — the  one  perfect  play  through 
all  the  ages, — he  would  discourse  "  thun- 
der and  lightning." 

Music  was  his  special  delight,  but  his 
taste  was  as  exacting  as  it  was  cultivated. 
Italian  opera  he  always  maintained  was 
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both  in  form  and  method  an  emasculated 
and  degraded  school  of  art.  Wagner 
was  a  giant  a  hundred  years  in  advance 
of  his  age,  and  his  theory  was  sublime ; 
but,  alas !  after  all,  he  lacked  melody. 
It  was  very  trying  to  one's  temper  to  sit 
beside  Reade  in  a  theatre,  especially  if 
we  happened  to  be  in  the  stalls.  He 
would  writhe  under  a  bad  performance, 
and  not  hesitate  to  express  his  opinion 
openly  and  freely  about  it.  ''  High 
art"  in  music  he  didn't  believe  in. 
"  What  !"  he  would  exclaim  ;  "call  that 
braying  with  brass  and  torturing  of  cat- 
gut music !  Ah,  give  me  music  with 
melody." 

Painting  and  sculpture  were  either 
his  delight  or  his  abomination;  a  great 
work  he  reverenced, — nay,  adored ;  small 
things  tortured  him.  His  appreciation  of 
the  "  younger  art"  was  but  too  frequently 
affected  by  the  public  estimate :  hence 
the  idol  of  to-day  was  the  idiot  of  to- 
morrow, or  vice  versa.  A  lady  would 
be  a  "  goddess"  in  one  part,  in  the  other 
"  a  soulless  lump  of  clay."  An  actor 
in  one  part  was  eulogized  as  a  genius,  in 
the  next  he  was  stigmatized  as  a  "  duffer." 

A  few  years  ago  he  went  with  me  to 
see  a  comedy  acted  at  a  West -End 
theatre.  At  the  end  of  the  fourth  act 
he  rushed  out  in  disgust.  Next  day  he 
was  rampant  about  "  this  disreputable 
exhibition."  He  was  especially  furious 
in  his  diatribes  against  a  gentleman  who 
formerly  had  been  his  heau-ideal  of  all 
that  was  gallant  and  chivalrous.  I  took 
exception  to  this  wholesale  slaughtering, 
and  reminded  him  of  his  former  eulogies 
upon  the  man  whom  he  now  "  slated"  so 
unmercifully.  "  I  know,  I  know  !"  he 
exclaimed  ;  "  I  was  ass  enough  to  admit 
he  was  an  actor  during  a  temporary 
aberration,  but  then  I  hadn't  seen  the 
beast  in .  Call  that  epicene  crea- 
ture, with  the  parrot's  nose  and  the  pea- 
cock's voice,  that  feather  bed  tied  in  the 
middle,  supported  in  a  perpendicular 
position  by  two  bolsters,  masses  of  wool 
and  wadding,  that  he  calls  legs, — call 
that  Punch-like  thing  the  genial,  jovial, 
manly ?     No,  no  ; 

These  things  must  not  be  thought 

After  these  ways  :  so,  it  will  make  us  mad." 


I  don't  think  he  was  quite  just  to  the 
present  generation  of  actors,  and  I  should 
only  scatter  heartburnings  if  I  were  to 
quote  his  opinions,  which  indeed  varied 
from  day  to  day,  from  hour  to  hour. 
He  was  himself  too  apt,  in  connection 
with  this  subject,  to  "  wreathe  dead 
men's  bones  about  living  men's  necks." 
The  two  great  artists  whom  he  inces- 
santly cited  as  being  "  the  choice  and 
master  spirits  of  the  age"  were  Macready 
and  Farren  the  elder.  In  his  estima- 
tion, no  living  actors  were  fit  to  be 
named  in  the  same  century  with  them. 
After  them  came  Mrs.  Glover,  who  was 
comedy  incarnate.  Mrs.  Kean,  how- 
ever, was  only  a  "  matronly  and  respect- 
able actress ;"  Mrs.  Warner,  "  a  pass- 
able" Lady  Macbeth.  Charles  Kean 
was  a  "  magnificent  stage-manager,  but  a 
mediocre  actor."  Phelps  was  "  a  great 
comedian,  but  a  bad  tragedian  ;"  Charles 
Mathews,  un  petit  maitre ;  Sothern, 
"  an  intellectual  absurdity."  "  Bucky" 
was  "  funny,"  Keeley  was  "  sleepy," 
Compton  was  "  funereal,"  Webster 
was  "  artistically  spasmodic  and  perpetu- 
ally imperfect ;"  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
Among  our  neighbors  he  admittted  that 
Rachel  and  Lemaitre  were  geniuses  ;  but 
he  could  not  endure  Fechter.  One 
night,  during  the  latter's  management 
of  the  Lyceum,  we  went  to  see  "  The 
Master  of  Ravenswood."  During  the 
contract-scene,  Edgar  became  very  angry 
with  Lucy,  and,  in  approaching  her, 
gesticulated  so  violently  that  for  a  mo- 
ment it  seemed  as  if  he  were  about  to 
strike  her.  Reade  growled,  "  He'll  hit 
her  in  a  minute.  Ah,  it's  always  the 
way  with  those  Frenchmen  where  women 
are  concerned,  —  when  they  are  not 
sneaks,  they  are  bullies." 

The  teacup-and-saucer  comedy,  with 
the  semi-chambermaid  heroine  and  the 
petit  crev6  hero  thereof,  he  despised 
utterly.  "  Give  me,"  he  would  exclaim, 
"a  man,  —  one  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
men  ;  a  woman, — none  of  your  skin-and- 
bone  abominations,  but  a  real  woman ; 
let  them  have  heads  on  their  shoulders, 
hearts  in  their  bodies,  limbs  they  know 
how  to  use,  and  '  hair  of  what  color  it 
shall  please  heaven  ;'  voices  that  I  can 
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hear,  voices  that  fire  me  like  a  trumpet, 
or  melt  me  like  a  flute.  Those  godlike 
instruments  make  more  music  for  me 
than  all  the  fiddles  that  ever  squeaked 
since  the  time  that  Nero  fiddled  when 
Rome  was  afire." 

Among  his  brother  -  dramatists  he 
yielded  Boucicault  the  first  place. 
"  Like  Shakespeare  and  Moliere,"  he 
said,  "  the  beggar  steals  everything  he 
can  lay  his  hands  on ;  but  he  does  it 
so  deftly,  so  cleverly,  that  I  can't  help 
condoning  the  theft.  He  picks  up  a 
pebble  by  the  shore  and  polishes  it  into 
a  jewel.  Occasionally,  too,  he  writes 
divine  lines,  and  knows  more  about  the 
grammar  of  the  stage  than  all  the  rest  of 
them  put  together."  Byron's  fertility 
and  fecundity  excited  his  astonishment 
more  than  his  admiration.  Up  to  the 
production  of  "  'Twixt  Axe  and  Crown," 
he  maintained  that  Tom  Taylor  was  the 
strongest  and  straightest  playwright  we 
have;  "but,"  said  he,  "one  must  draw 
the  line  at  Shakespeare  and  milk-and- 
water." 

Critics  he  detested,  and  alleged  that 
their  attempted  jurisdiction  was  a  simple 
impertinence  to  men  of  letters.  He  was 
never  weary  of  dilating  upon  "  the  inso- 
lence, the  ignorance,  and  the  intolerable 
stupidity  of  the  gentlemen  who  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  right  to  form  and 
guide  public  opinion.  My  great  disad- 
vantage among  these  gentry  is  because 
I  write  the  English  language,  which 
they  don't  understand,  and  because  I 
belong  to  the  '  not  inconsiderable  class 
of  men  who  have  not  the  advantage  of 
being  dead  !'  While  Dickens  and  Bul- 
wer  and  Thackeray  were  alive,  these  gad- 
flies stung  and  irritated  them.  Living, 
they  were  very  small  potatoes  ;  dead, 
they  are  giants.  There's  one  comfort : 
when  I  'move  over  to  the  majority'  I 
shall  take  my  proper  place,  and  leave 
these  noble  youths  to  the  congenial 
occupation  of  making  mud  pies  where- 
with to  bespatter  the  coming  race  of 
authors." 

Caricaturists  of  noble  ideas,  especi- 
ally caricaturists  of  his  own  works,  and 
society  journalists,  he  designated  "  the 
scavengers  of  literature  ;"  and  yet,  with 


characteristic  inconsistency,  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  exhibited  "  At  home"  in 
one  of  the  very  journals  he  continually 
decried. 

When  we  were  without  company, 
we  sometimes  played  a  game  of  whist : 
he  took  dummy,  and  always  beat  us. 
Apropos  of  cards, — one  evening,  stroll- 
ing down  Piccadilly,  we  turned  into  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  to  see  Maskelyne  and 
Cook's  entertainment.  The  room  was 
very  full,  but  the  officials,  who  knew 
me,  brought  us  two  chairs  in  front. 
Beade  became  very  much  interested  in 
a  remarkable  mechanical  figure  which 
played  at  cards  and  won  every  game. 
After  observing  it  for  some  time,  he 
was  convinced  that  he  had  discovered 
the  trick  of  it.  I  had  little  difficulty  in 
persuading  him  to  mount  the  platform 
and  try  his  skill  against  Psycho.  To 
his  astonishment,  he  was  beaten  easily, 
almost  ignominiously. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  as  we  came  away, 
"  that's  extraordinary  !  I  never  found 
a  man  who  could  lick  me  game  and 
game ;  yet  I've  been  knocked  out  of 
time  three  games  running  by  a  beastly 
automaton.  There  is  something  in  this 
more  than  natural, — if  philosophy  could 
find  it  out." 

Of  many  pleasant  evenings  at  Albert 
Gate,  I  remember  one  or  two,  especially 
one  where  We  had  merely  a  partie  car- 
ree, — our  hostess,  Beade,  myself,  and 
Edwin  James,  the  once  eminent  bar- 
rister, then  recently  returned  from 
America.  The  brilliant  career  of  this 
unfortunate  gentleman,  and  the  melan- 
choly termination  which  compelled  him 
to  fly  the  country,  will  be  fresh  in  most 
men's  minds.  On  his  return,  after  an 
absence  of  some  years,  he  was  left  in  the 
cold  by  all  his  old  friends  and  associates; 
but  Beade  stood  manfully  by  him. 
I  Was  particularly  interested  in  the 
record  of  this  blighted  life.  The  name 
of  Bonaparte  had  always  been  hateful 
to  me  since  the  coup  d'etat,  and  I  had 
a  vivid  recollection  of  James's  magnifi- 
cent defence  of  Dr.  Bernard.  Nor  was 
this  all :  I  was  cognizant  of  many  gen- 
erous acts  done  by  Mr.  James  in  his 
days  of  prosperity.     One  which  occurred 
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within  my  own  knowledge  had  always 
impressed  me  strongly.  One  day  he 
found  on  the  brink  of  the  Serpentine  a 
young  girl  who  had  been  driven  from 
her  home  by  the  barbarity  of  a  brutal 
step-mother.  The  wretched  child  con- 
templated suicide.  Her  demeanor  at- 
tracted his  attention.  He  spoke  to  her, 
induced  her  to  confide  to  him  her  un- 
happy story,  found  her  an  asylum,  fed, 
clothed,  educated  her,  and  enabled  her 
to  go  on  the  stage,  where  she  achieved 
a  distinguished  position,  and  to  this  day 
reveres  the  memory  of  her  benefactor. 

Reade  and  James  had  been  school- 
fellows together  at  Kettering.  Master 
Edwin  had  always  been  the  "  bad  boy," 
and  he  recounted  with  great  glee  how 
he  had  induced  Charles  to  play  truant 
with  him  to  go  to  Northampton  to  see  a 
prize-fight,  and  how  they  both  caught 
"  toko"  when  they  went  back.  It  was 
pleasant  to  hear  "  the  veterans  act  their 
young  encounters  o'er  again."  Indeed, 
this  was  quite  a  red-letter  night  to  me. 

On  another  occasion,  Mr.  Reade  had 
given  me  carte  blanche  to  invite  a  friend 
or  two  of  my  own.  Phelps  and  Fechter 
had  quarrelled,  and  I  thought  it  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  getting  them  "  to 
bury  the  hatchet  and  to  smoke  the  pipe 
of  peace."  When  they  met,  Phelps  was 
grim  and  growling,  Fechter  nervous  and 
embarrassed  ;  but  before  the  dinner  was 
half  over  they  thawed,  and  by  the  time 
they  got  to  their  cigars  (which  Reade, 
despite  his  detestation  of  tobacco,  stood 
like  a  martyr)  they  were  sworn  friends. 
Their  experiences  were  rare  and  unique, 
and  Reade  drew  them  out  with  wonder- 
ful facility ;  for  upon  occasion  he  could 
be  as  good  a  listener  as  a  talker.  Alto- 
gether, this  was  a  delightful  evening. 
When  we  broke  up,  Fechter  confided  to 
our  host,  "  Ah,  Mr.  Reade,  he  is  a  grand 
old  man,  and  I  loafe  him  like  a  brother, 
but,  entre  nous,  he  cannot  play  Ham- 
let." On  the  other  hand,  as  he  got 
into  his  cab,  Phelps  grunted,  "  After  all, 
John,  he's  not  a  bad  fellow  for — for  a 

Frenchman  ;  .  but,   by   !    he   can't 

act  Shakespeare !" 

The  success  of  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late 
to  Mend"  being  an  established  fact,  Mr. 


Reade's  work  was  now  in  demand,  and 
Mr.  Alfred  Wigan  selected  "  The  Double 
Marriage"  (taken  from  "  Le  Chateau 
Grantier"  of  Macquet)  to  inaugurate 
the  opening  of  the  new  Queen's  Theatre, 
— that  unfortunate  building  destined  to 
prove  hereafter  so  disastrous  to  Mr. 
Reade,  so  ruinous  to  me.  Here,  in- 
deed, appeared  a  magnificent  opportu- 
nity. A  new,  elegant,  and  commodious 
theatre,  in  an  eligible  situation,  a  fashion- 
able management,  with  abundant  capital 
at  its  back, — never  was  there  a  better 
chance  for  author  to  distinguish  himself. 
The  play,  too,  is  "  an  excellent  play,  well 
dio;ested  in  the  scenes,  and  set  down  with 
as  much  modesty  as  cunning."  Magnifi- 
cent scenery,  costumes,  and  appoint- 
ments, a  powerful  and  admirable  com- 
pany, were  provided.  Anticipation  and 
expectation  were  on  tiptoe.  A  few 
breezes  had  occurred  at  rehearsal,  but 
they  were  mere  summer  storms,  and  had 
been  smoothed  over.  All  was  in  good 
order :  the  author  was  sanguine,  the  actors 
hopeful,  the  management  confident  of 
success.  An  eager  and  excited  audience 
crammed  the  theatre  from  floor  to  dome 
on  the  opening  night. 

The  play  began  well ;  the  audience 
were  pleased.  As  act  succeeded  act, 
they  became  more  and  more  interested. 
At  last  came  the  great  situation  of  the 
fourth  act,  which  it  was  confidently  an- 
ticipated would  take  the  house  by  storm. 
And  it  did, — but  not  in  the  way  the  au- 
thor intended. 

Josephine,  the  heroine  of  "  The 
Double  Marriage,"  has  given  birth  to 
a  child  under  circumstances  which, 
though  ultimately  explained  satisfac- 
torily, appear  at  the  moment  most  com- 
promising. The  child  is  discovered ; 
the  unfortunate  mother's  honor,  happi- 
ness, her  very  life,  are  at  stake.  In  this 
supreme  moment,  her  sister,  a  young 
girl,  the  incarnation  of  truth,  purity, 
and  innocence,  comes  forward  in  the 
presence  of  her  affianced  husband  and 
her  mother,  the  haughty  Comtesse 
Grandpre,  and,  to  save  Josephine  from 
shame,  brands  herself  with  infamy. 
Taking  the  child  in  her  arms,  the  in- 
nocent girl  declares  that  it  is  hers. 
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I  can  conceive  no  dramatic  situation 
in  existence  stronger  than  this.  Miss 
Ellen  Terry  had  returned  to  the  stage  : 
to  her  well-grounded  skill  was  intrusted 
this  striking  incident.  Circumstances 
had  invested  her  first  appearance  with 
unusual  interest.  She  was  equal  to  the 
occasion :  her  form  dilated,  her  eyes 
sparkled  with  fire,  her  voice  trembled, 
as  she  exclaimed,  in  tones  of  passionate 
emotion,  "  /am  its  mother  !" 

At  this  moment,  Reade  told  me,  there 
burst  forth  a  roar  of  derision  which 
shook  the  building,  and  a  howl  of  savage 
laughter  arose  which  he  should  never 
forget  if  he  lived  to  the  age  of  Old  Parr. 
The  curtain  fell  amid  yells,  and  the  piece 
was  doomed  there  and  then:  indeed,  it 
was  only  kept  in  the  bill  until  something 
could  be  prepared  to  take  its  place. 

The  presence  of  that  unfortunate 
baby  "cooked"  "The  Double  Mar- 
riage;" and  yet  at  or  about  that  very 
time  another  theatre  was  being  crowded 
nightly  with  audiences  which  not  only 
tolerated  the  wonderful  D'Alroy  baby  in 
the  last  act  of  "Caste,"  but  "gushed" 
at  it.  The  critics  who  saw  genius  in 
the  one  piece  could  detect  nothing  but 
the  essence  of  absurdity  in  the  other. 
The  adage  that  one  man  may  steal  a 
horse  and  ride  off  on  its  back,  unmo- 
lested, to  glory,  while  if  the  other  looks 
over  the  hedge  he  is  dragged  to  durance 
vile,  was  never  more  appositely  illus- 
trated than  on  this  occasion. 

Here  was  another  facer  for  my  poor 
friend :  at  the  very  moment  when  he  felt 
assured  that  he  had  got  firm  hold  of  the 
dramatic  public,  hey-presto  !  the  phan- 
tom vanished,  and  he  had  to  begin  all 
over  again. 

Immediately  preceding  the  production 
of  "  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend," 
"  The  Colleen  Bawn"  had  achieved  a 
great  success.  Boucicault  and  Reade 
were  on  terms  of  friendly  intimacy.  It 
occurred  to  them  that  the  names  of  the 
authors  of  "  The  Colleen  Bawn"  and  of 
"  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  were 
names  to  conjure  by.  They  would  write 
a  novel  first,  dramatize  it  after,  and 
sweep  both  England  and  America  with 
it.     The  novel  was  projected,  and  I  be- 


lieve the  publishers  paid  for  it  the  largest 
sum  ever  given  up  to  that  period  in  this 
country  in  advance  for  a  work  of  fic- 
tion. 

In  its  narrative  form  "  Foul  Play" 
was  highly  successful.  Then  came  the 
question  of  the  dramatization,  and  it  was 
soon  found  that  "  when  two  men  ride 
on  horseback,  one  must  ride  behind." 
Both  authors  objected  to  take  a  back 
seat,  and  they  rode  off  in  different  direc- 
tions. Boucicault  took  his  version  to 
the  Holborn  Theatre,  where  it  failed 
most  signally.  Reade  brought  his 
adaptation  to  me.  It  was  a  powerful 
but  sprawling  play  ;  strength,  however, 
it  had  in  abundance,  and  all  that  was 
necessary  was  to  lick  it  into  shape.  Mr. 
Reade  was  amenable  to  reason,  and  ac- 
cepted my  practical  suggestions.  For 
example,  when  it  was  first  put  into  my 
hands,  the  second  act  was  in  seven 
scenes.  I  put  them  all  into  one,  sug- 
gested the  whole  of  the  business  of 
"  The  Crossing  the  Line,"  in  the  third 
act,  and  transposed  and  arranged  the 
island  act  until  it  assumed  its  present 
form.  The  drama  was  produced  the 
first  season  of  my  new  theatre  at  Leeds, 
with  immediate  and  pronounced  success, 
and  I  am  emboldened  to  say  was  one  of 
the  best  acted  and  best  mounted  plays 
that  have  been  produced  in  this  genera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Reade  was  always  jealous  of  his 
"words,"  and  woe  betide  the  unhappy 
wight  who  dared  to  tamper  with  them. 
It  required  great  diplomacy  to  induce 
him  to  accept  my  cutting  and  slash- 
ing and  reconstruction,  before  we  com- 
menced rehearsals  ;  but  when  we  got  on 
the  stage,  not  another  word  would  he 
allow  to  be  excised.  At  the  end  of  the 
fourth  act  he  had  allotted  me  a  speech 
of  twenty  tedious,  explanatory  lines  to 
speak,  after  the  heroine  had  quitted  the 
stage  and  I  was  left  alone  on  Godsend 
Island.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  pointed 
out  that  the  speech  was  an  anticlimax, 
that  the  explanation  could  be  deferred 
to  the  next  act :  he  was  inexorable. 
"  My  composition,  my  boy,  my  composi- 
tion," he  exclaimed  :  "  besides,  it  is  the 
articulation"   (a  favorite  word  of  his) 
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"of  the  act."  I  might  as  well  have 
whistled  against  thunder  as  argue  with 
him  while  he  was  in  the  imperative 
mood :  so  I  said  no  more  about  it,  but 
took  my  own  course.  I  arranged 
privately  with  the  prompter  to  "  ring 
down"  at  the  proper  climax  of  the 
scene,  and  the  result  was  as  I  had  an- 
ticipated,— the  act-drop  fell  amidst  a 
perfect  tempest  of  applause.  We  had 
achieved  a  genuine  conp  de  theatre^  and 
the  audience  rose  at  us ;  nor  would  they 
suffer  the  play  to  proceed  till  the  author 
himself  bowed  his  acknowledgments, 
when  they  cheered  him  again  and  again. 
Then  he  came  round,  panting  with  ex- 
citement, tears  of  joy  running  down  his 
cheeks,  and  he  absolutely  hugged  me 
with  delight,  as  he  exclaimed,  "  Oh ! 
you  villain  —  you  traitor  —  you  young 
vagabond ! — you  were  right,  after  all ! — 
it's  beautiful — beautiful !" 

This  is  only  one  instance  out  of  a 
hundred  I  could  cite  to  prove  that, 
despite  his  elaborate  theories  about  art, 
Mr.  Reade  was  in  reality  only  guided 
by  actual  practical  results.  I  have  fre- 
quently known  him  take  grave  excep- 
tion to  an  actor's  conception  of  a  part  at 
rehearsal,  but  if  the  offender  struck  fire 
at  night,  the  end  justified  the  means, 
even  if  his  views  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  those  of  the  author.  If 
from  some  adverse  circumstance — a  bad 
house,  an  east  wind,  an  unsympathetic 
audience — the  play  did  not  elicit  the 
usual  modicum  of  applause,  then  the 
actors  were  stigmatized  as  "  duffers," — 
"  duffers,  sir,  who  have  defiled  my  com- 
position, mixed  ditch-water  with  my 
champagne,  murdered  my  work."  The 
next  night  perhaps  there  was  a  good 
house,  perhaps  the  wind  was  not  in  the 
east,  perhaps  a  thousand  things  :  at  any 
rate,  if  the  play  was  received  enthusi- 
astically, then  all  was  condoned  and  for- 
given. The  popular  applause  was  music 
to  Mr.  Reade ;  he  would  ensconce  him- 
self in  his  box,  turn  his  back  to  the 
stage,  and  as  the  audience  laughed  or 
cried  he  laughed  and  cried  with  them, 
and  their  tears  or  cheers  were  always 
his  barometers  of  the  actor's  ability. 
I  have   often    heard    him   say   that   he 


thought  the  great  orator  or  the  great 
actor,  quaffing  the  full  wine  of  applause 
crushed  in  one  moment  into  a  golden 
cup  and  drained  from  the  public  heart, 
was  the  most  enviable  of  human  beings. 

No  man,  except  himself,  ever  com- 
bined in  one  and  the  same  person  such 
an  extraordinary  mass  of  contradictions 
as  Charles  Reade.  Of  course  it  is  well 
known  that  if  any  one  assailed  him  he 
dipped  his  pen  in  vitriol  and  poured 
the  vials  of  his  wrath  upon  his  luckless 
adversary.  On  these  occasions  nothing 
could  restrain  the  headstrong  rush  of 
his  impetuosity,  nothing  check  the  tor- 
rent of  his  objurgations.  Yet,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  called  upon  to  advise  a 
friend  under  similar  circumstances,  he 
frequently  exercised  quite  a  judicial 
function,  and  was  the  very  incarnation 
of  mildness. 

A  remarkable  illustration  of  this  oc- 
curred while  we  were  at  X .     The 

night  before  our  opening,  a  certain 
pressman  had  announced  his  intention 
of  "slating"  us.  This  ornament  to  lit- 
erature turned  up  at  night  very  drunk, 
and  absolutely  unable  to  get  into  the 
theatre  without  assistance.  He  slept 
quietly  and  composedly  through  the 
greater  portion  of  the  performance. 
All  the  same,  the  next  day  we  got  the 
promised  "  slating."  Perhaps  no  man 
has  been  more  fulsomely  flattered  or 
more  villanously  abused  than  I  have 
been,  consequently  I  have  "  ta'en  for- 
tune's buffets  and  rewards  with  equal 
thanks ;"  but  this  onslaught,  knowing 
its  origin,  was  more  than  I  could 
stomach,  so  I  rushed  at  pen,  ink,  and 
paper,  and  wrote  a  letter  that  was,  I 
fear,  more  distinguished  by  vigor  of 
vituperation  than  anything  else.  When 
I  had  finished  this  precious  epistle,  I 
took  it  to  Reade.  He  read  it  carefully, 
and  said  very  quietly, — 

"  Yes,  a  good  letter, — very  good. 
Couldn't  you  make  it  a  little  hotter?" 

"  I'll  try,"  said  I,  and  in  the  inno- 
cence of  ray  heart  I  took  it  away,  and, 
after  half  an  hour  spent  in  polishing 
it  up  and  embellishing  every  epithet  of 
scorn  and  contempt  in  my  vocabulary,  I 
returned  with  it  in  triumph. 
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"  Not  hot  enough  by  half,  my  boy," 
said  he.  "  Put  it  by  for  a  week,  then 
read  it ;  put  it  by  for  another  week,  and 
then — put  it  in  your  scrap-book,  or, 
better  still,  put  it  in  the  fire.  Stop  ! 
I'll  save  you  the  trouble."  And  he  put 
it  in  the  fire  there  and  then,  saying, 
"  Now  it  is  as  hot  as  it  can  be  made." 
So  there  was  an  end  of  that  letter. 

Now  for  the  obverse  of  the  picture. 
During  the  run  of  "  Foul  Play"  in 
Manchester,  we  had  gone  over  to  pass 
Sunday  at  my  house  in  York,  and  on 
our  way  back,  after  my  wont,  I  bought 
all  the  papers  and  magazines  I  could  lay 
my  hands  upon  at  the  railway-station. 
Among  them  was  a  copy  of  a  satirical 
journal  called  the  "  Mask."  Upon  open- 
ing it,  I  found  a  loathsome  caricature  of 
Reade  and  Boucicault  on  the  first  page, 
and,  farther  on,  a  violent  personal  at- 
tack on  both  authors,  accusing  them  of 
wholesale  robbery  from  a  French  drama 
(by  an  author  whose  name  I  have  for- 
gotten) called  "  La  Portefeuille  Rouge." 
Side  by  side  with  the  Boucicault  and 
Reade  composition  was  printed  the  text 
of  the  French  author.  As  I  looked  up 
I  saw  Reade  in  the  opposite  corner  of 
the  carriage,  with  his  eyes  closed.  In 
certain  moods  he  had  a  facility  for 
feigning  sleep,  just  like  a  cat  waiting 
to  spring  upon  an  unfortunate  mouse. 
Holding  my  breath,  I  furtively  tried  to 
slip  the  "  Mask"  under  the  seat.  At 
this  moment,  to  my  astonishment,  he 
opened  his  eyes  wide,  and  said,  "  John, 
when  you've  done  with  that  yellow  mag- 
azine, hand  it  over  this  way." 

I  handed  him  the  "  Cornhill,"  and 
tried  to  hide  the  other  behind  me. 

''  Not  this  !"  he  said:  "  the  other  yel- 
low thing !" 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  I  gave 
it  him.  He  cast  a  disdainful  glance 
at  the  caricature,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders  in  silence ;  but  when  he  had 
finished  reading  the  acte  cC accusation^ 
he  flushed  up  to  the  eyes,  exclaiming, 
"It  is  a  lie,  an  infamous  calumny  !  I 
never  even  heard  the  name  of  the  in- 
fernal piece." 

I  don't  think  he  had  ;  but  if  his  col- 
lahorateur  had  not,  I  am  very  much 


mistaken.  Anyhow,  he  had  hit  on  the 
same  idea,  the  same  incidents,  and 
something  very  like  the  same  words  as 
the  Frenchman,  only  unfortunately  the 
Frenchman  had  hit  upon  them  first. 
The  "  undying  one"  was  too  old  a  bird, 
and  too  accustomed  to  poach  upon  other 
people's  preserves,  to  be  trepanned  into 
correspondence  on  the  subject.  Reade, 
despite  his  good  advice  to  me,  rushed  at 
his  assailants  like  a  bull  at  a  piece  of 
red  rag,  and  vented  his  rage  in  a  rabid 
and  remarkable  paper,  published  under 
the  title  of  "The  Sham  Sample  Swin- 
dle." It  is  easier,  however,  to  pelt  one's 
adversaries  with  hard  words  than  to  re- 
fute a  charge  of  plagiarism,  and  in  this 
instance  it  must  be  admitted  the  "  pseu- 
donymunculae"  had  the  best  of  it. 

It  was  customary  for  Mr.  Reade's  de- 
tractors to  assert  that  although  he  stig- 
matized them  as  thieves  when  they  stole 
from  him,  yet  he  laid  French  authors 
under  contribution  with  impunity.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  "  Les  Chercheurs 
d'Or"  was  the  foundation  of  "Gold," 
nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  inimitable 
"  Jacky"  was  suggested  by  a  long-for- 
gotten drama  called  "  Botany  Bay." 
What  then  ?  "  Hamlet"  was  founded 
upon  Kyd's  blood- and-thunder  drama; 
"  Othello,"  on  a  novel  of  Cynthio's. 

"It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  is 
English  to  the  backbone.  The  men  are 
sons  of  the  soil ;  Susan  Merton  is  as 
sweet  an  English  maiden  as  ever  came 
out  of  Berkshire ;  the  lines  are  idyllic 
English.  There  is  not  a  pastoral  scene 
in  the  story,  either  in  England  or  Aus- 
tralia, in  which  the  spectator  does  not 
"  see  green  meadows  and  hear  the  bleat- 
ing of  sheep."  while  the  crude  savage 
of  "Botany  Bay"  is  transformed  by  the 
hand  of  genius  into  the  wonderful  crea- 
tion of  "Jacky."  All  authors  are  more 
or  less  plagiarists  ;  but  il  y  a  fagots 
et  fagots.  Since  Homer's  time,  men 
have  parodied  his  incidents  and  para- 
phrased his  sentiments.  Moliere  al- 
leged that  he  "took  his  own  where  he 
found  it."  But  "  the  thief  of  all  thieves 
was  the  Warwickshire  thief,"  who  stole 
right  and  left  from  everybody ;  but 
then    he    "  found  things  lead   and  left 
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them  gold."  Reade's  complaint  was 
that  his  plunderers  found  his  work  gold 
and  left  it  lead. 

'Tis  quite  true  that  he  utilized  Mac- 
quet's  "  Le  Pauvre  de  Paris"  in  "  Hard 
Cash ;"  'tis  also  true  that  he  adapted 
his  novel  of  "  White  Lies"  and  his 
drama  of  "  The  Double  Marriage"  from 
the  same  author's  "Le  Chateau  Gran- 
tier  ;"  it  is  equally  true  that  he  founded 
"  Drink"  upon  Zola's  "  L'Assommoir  ;" 
but  in  each  and  every  one  of  these  in- 
stances he  recognized  the  justice  of  the 
French  authors'  claim,  by  obtaining 
their  consent  and  paying  them  a  liberal 
commission  for  the  right  to  utilize  their 
works. 

I  may  here  remark,  with  reference  to 
his  dramatization  of  the  late  Mr.  An- 
thony Trollope's  "Ralph  the  Heir," 
which  was  resented  by  that  gentleman 
as  a  great  grievance,  that  Mr.  Reade  as- 
sured me — first,  that  from  their  intimate 
friendship  he  did  not  think  it  necessary 
to  ask  Trollope's  permission  to  drama- 
tize the  work,  and  indeed,  had  he 
deemed  it  requisite,  he  could  not  com- 
municate with  him  during  his  absence 
in  Australia;  second,  that  Trollope 
never  attempted  nor  signified  an  inten- 
tion of  dramatizing  or  reserving  the 
right  to  dramatize  any  of  his  works ; 
third,  that  he  (Reade)  compiled  the 
comedy  for  their  mutual  benefit  and 
emolument.  Undoubtedly,  Mr.  Trol- 
lope had  a  "  right  to  do  what  he  liked 
with  his  own,"  although  one  can 
scarcely  understand  the  feeling  which 
prompted  him  to  resent  as  a  wrong 
what  most  men  would  have  considered 
a  compliment,  emanating  from  such  a 
source.  I  am  under  the  impression  that 
although  Reade  persistently  pressed  Trol- 
lope to  receive  half  the  royalties  ac- 
cruing from  the  representation  of  this 
comedy,  he  with  equal  persistency  re- 
fused to  accept  Reade's  proposal.  The 
latter  assured  me  that  after  this  they 
frequently  took  part  in  a  game  of  whist 
at  the  club  without  exchanging  one 
word  with  each  other.  To  Reade's 
sensitive  mind  this  estrangement  was  a 
great  grief, — a  grief  which  was  after- 
ward   enhanced   by    Trollope's    posthu- 


mous  attack    in    his   autobiography  on 
his  old  friend. 

To  return  to  "  Foul  Play."  After 
acting  it  five  or  six  weeks  at  Leeds,  we 
took  it  to  Manchester,  and  subsequently 
to  all  the  great  provincial  theatres, 
where  it  invariably  attracted  crowded 
houses.  Notwithstanding  its  success  in 
the  country,  the  doors  of  all  the  London 
theatres  were  closed  against  us,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  failure  of  Boucicault's 
previous  adaptation.  It  was  therefore 
arranged  between  Reade  and  myself 
that  I  should  go  to  America  to  produce 
this  and  other  plays.  It  was  essential 
for  me  to  set  sail  on  a  particular  day,  so 
as  to  anticipate  the  action  of  certain 
transatlantic  pirates  who  had  stolen  a 
copy  of  our  play.  My  baggage  was  in 
Liverpool,  my  berth  secured,  when  an 
accident  prevented  my  sailing.  I  had 
to  attach  my  signature  to  the  lease  of 
one  of  my  theatres.  Fortunately  for 
me,  the  document  was  not  ready  ;  inas- 
much as  upon  the  production  of  the 
piece  in  New  York  a  curious  exchange 
of  civilities  took  place.  I  forget  the 
exact  circumstances,  save  that  I  know 
revolvers  were  introduced  and  used 
pretty  freely  and  two  or  three  people 
were  killed  and  others  wounded.  On 
the  whole,  I  did  not  regret  my  absence 
on  that  interesting  occasion. 

Abandoning  altogether  the  projected 
tour  to  America,  I  suggested  to  Mr. 
Reade  the  subject  of  the  Shefiield  out- 
rages for  a  story,  and  a  drama  with  a 
part  in  it  which  I  thought  especially 
adapted  to  my  method  and  resources. 
He  accepted  the  suggestion,  and  we 
went  over  to  Sheffield  together,  where  I 
introduced  him  to  Mr.  Lang,  the  coura- 
geous journalist  ("  Holdfast")  through 
whose  initiative,  and  the  indomitable 
pluck  of  the  late  Mr.  Roebuck,  the 
parliamentary  commission  was  obtained 
by  means  of  which  the  perpetrators  of 
the  atrocities  were  unearthed.  Before 
leaving  the  town,  we  interviewed  the 
miscreant  afterward  introduced  into  the 
story  as  Grotait,  and  went  to  his  public- 
house  to  make  certain  sketches ;  we 
also  visited  the  scenes  of  the  various 
outrages,  so  as  to  provide  ourselves  with 
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local  coloring  for  the  future  drama. 
On  its  production  in  the  ''  Cornhill," 
the  novel  created  a  great  sensation  ;  but 
the  drama  ? 

Our  intention  was  to  play  the  piece 
for  a  week  in  Leeds,  at  the  end  of  the 
summer  season,  as  a  sort  of  public  re- 
hearsal, then  to  take  the  Adelphi  and 
produce  it  there.  The  difficulty  was 
that  it  involved  as  much  expense  to 
"  get  up"  the  play  for  a  week  as  for  a 
month  or  two ;  but  that  could  be  got 
over  by  bringing  it  to  Leeds  again  after 
its  run  in  town.  Although  the  drama 
was  as  yet  unwritten,  we  arranged  about 
the  scenery,  and  my  people  went  to  work 
with  a  will,  and  a  very  elaborate  produc- 
tion it  was. 

My  own  company  being  then  on  tour 
with  "  Foul  Play,"  I  had  to  engage 
people  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
Mr.  Reade  promised  to  be  ready  with 
the  manuscript  and  parts  for  the  first 
rehearsal,  which  was  to  take  place  a 
week  previous  to  the  date  arranged  for 
the  production  of  the  play.  When  he 
arrived  from  town,  I  found,  to  my  dis- 
may, that  he  had  only  completed  the 
first  act.  He  assured  me,  however,  that 
he  had  it  all  in  his  head,  and  that  he 
could  get  it  out  as  quickly  as  he  could 
write  it  down.  We  commenced  our  re- 
hearsals, and  he  stayed  at  home  to  work 
at  the  remainder  of  the  play.  Alas ! 
the  next  day  he  was  taken  seriously 
ill  with  a  violent  attack  of  neuralgia 
and  toothache,  which  prostrated  him 
during  the  greater  portion  of  the  week. 
It  was  not  until  the  following  Monday 
(the  day  on  which  the  play  actually 
ought  to  have  been  produced)  that  we 
got  the  second  act. 

I  was  so  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of 
afi"airs,  and  with  the  construction  of  the 
play,  that,  foreseeing  nothing  but  fail- 
ure, despite  the  great  expense  already 
incurred,  I  was  disposed  to  abandon  the 
idea  of  doing  the  piece  altogether  ;  but 
Mr.  Reade  appealed  to  me  so  strongly 
on  the  subject  that  my  better  judg- 
ment gave  way,  and  I  yielded  to  his 
wishes. 

The  position  was  most  disheartening 
and  distressing.     It  was  now  Wednes- 


day, th'e  third  act  was  a  bitter  bad  one, 
and  there  was  neither  time  nor  oppor- 
tunity to  revise  or  alter ;  under  no  cir- 
cumstances could  the  existence  of  the 
piece  be  prolonged  beyond  Saturday,  in- 
asmuch as  on  Monday  the  Italian  opera- 
company  opened ;  after  them  came 
Schneider  and  company  with  the 
"  Grande  Duchesse  ;"  after  her,  Charles 
Mathews,  Phelps,  Sothern,  and  the  dog- 
days.  Altogether,  it  was  a  bad  lookout. 
Driven  to  desperation,  I  announced  the 
piece  for  Friday.  The  company  were 
quite  perfect  in  the  first  three  acts,  and 
by  half-past  eleven  on  Thursday  night 
our  rehearsals  were  as  complete  as  I 
could  make  them. 

We  then  set  the  scenes  for  the  fourth 
act.  At  twelve  o'clock  Mr.  Reade,  pale 
and  exhausted,  came  with  the  last  act. 
I  had  prepared  some  refreshment  for 
the  company,  and  requested  them  to 
wait  in  the  greenroom  while  I  ran 
through  this  act  with  the  author.  I 
then  called  everybody  on  the  stage,  and, 
holding  the  manuscript,  I  read  through 
every  part  and  arranged  the  business 
of  every  situation  three  times  consecu- 
tively. This  occupied  us  until  two 
o'clock.  Dismissing  the  rehearsal,  I 
then  called  the  last  act  for  two  o'clock 
in  the  following  afternoon.  I  copied 
my  own  part  there  and  then.  The 
prompter  and  copyist,  whom  I  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  send  home 
hours  before,  so  that  they  had  been  at 
rest  all  the  evening,  now  took  the  man- 
uscript, and  sat  up  all  night  to  copy  the 
other  parts.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  every  lady  and  gentleman  was 
furnished  with  his  or  her  part.  And 
now  occurred  a  circumstance  without 
parallel  or  precedent  in  my  experience. 
Notwithstanding  the  fatigues  and  anx- 
ieties of  the  preceding  night,  and  the 
lateness  of  the  hour  at  which  they 
quitted  the  theatre,  to  the  honor  of  the 
company  be  it  stated  that  every  one  was 
letter  perfect  at  the  two  o'clock  re- 
hearsal, and  that  night  "  Put  Yourself 
in  his  Place"  was  produced  textually 
perfect,  and  without  one  hitch  from  the 
rise  to  the  fall  of  the  curtain  ! 

My  worst    anticipations    were,    how- 
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ever,  realized.  Through  the  uncertainty 
of  the  announcements,  there  was  a  very 
bad  house.  The  first  act  struck  fire ; 
the  church-scene,  in  the  second  act, 
electrified  the  audience.  In  the  third 
act  the  interest  drooped ;  in  the  fourth 
it  died  out  altogether,  like  the  expiring 
gleam  of  a  farthing  rushlight.  On 
Saturday  the  house  was  no  better,  and 
the  verdict  of  the  preceding  night  was 
not  reversed.  The  play  was  a  direful 
failure,  and  involved  me  in  a  loss  of  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  pounds  on 
the  two  representations,  as  well  as  de- 
priving me  of  a  cherished  illusion,  as  I 
had  hoped  to  distinguish  myself  as  the 
hero.  There  was  an  abundance  of 
splendid  material  in  the  work,  finely- 
drawn  characters,  vigorous  lines,  ex- 
citing incidents;  but  it  was  put  together 
so  hastily  and  so  crudely  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  it  to  succeed. 

I  suggested  an  entire  reconstruction 
of  the  drama,  but  Mr.  Reade  at  that 
period  would  not  hear  of  it.  Finding 
that  he  remained  obdurate,  I  had  noth- 
ing further  to  do  with  the  piece,  which 
was  fortunate  for  me,  inasmuch  as  its 
production  at  the  Adelphi,  shortly  after- 
ward, involved  the  author  in  a  very 
considerable  loss. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  my  secession 
from  this  speculation  in  no  way  inter- 
fered with  our  friendly  relations;  and 
indeed  Mr.  Reade  scarcely  ever  pro- 
duced a  piece  afterward  about  which 
he  did  not  do  me  the  honor  to  consult 
me. 

The  publication  of  "  The  Wandering 
Heir"  in  a  Christmas  number  of  the 
"  Graphic"  yielded  Mr.  Reade  a  large 
sum,  and  evoked  a  very  hot  controversy 
with  the  late  Mr.  Mortimer  Collins  and 
his  wife  as  to  an  alleged  charge  of 
plagiarism  from  Swift  in  various  parts 
of  the  story.  There  was  some  very 
hard  hitting  on  both  sides  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  When  his  honesty  was 
called  in  question,  Reade's  sensibility 
was  deeply  wounded  and  his  indigna- 
tion was  unbounded  ;  yet  I  have  reason 
to  know  that  he  afterward  deeply  re- 
gretted some  of  the  strong  things  he 
emitted  on  this  occasion.     His  was  "  a 


most  manly  wit,"  and  was  pained  to 
"  hurt  a  woman." 

It  was  with  the  money  earned  by  the 
publication  of  the  story  that  he  rushed 
headlong  into  management,  to  produce  a 
drama  founded  on  it.  As  usual,  the 
London  theatres  were  closed  against 
him,  and,  being  occupied  with  my  en- 
gagements in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, I  could  no  longer  assist  him  as  I 
used  to  do.  He  therefore  took  the  Am- 
phitheatre in  Liverpool,  where  the  risk 
and  responsibility  were  great,  and  the 
profit  little,  if  any. 

At  his  request  I  came  over  to  Liver- 
pool from  the  Isle  of  Man  to  see  the 
production  of  "  The  Wandering  Heir." 
Mr.  Tom  Taylcrt*  and  his  family  had 
been  staying  in  Douglas  for  the  season, 
and,  as  they  were  returning  on  the 
Monday,  they  asked  us  to  stay  and  ac- 
company them.  During  the  voyage  I 
more  than  once  regretted  that  we  did 
not  take  their  advice,  for  when  they 
came  over  the  sea  was  like  a  mill-dam, 
while  we  had  a  most  awful  passage :  a 
ship,  with  all  hands  aboard,  went 
down  before  our  very  eyes,  and  we 
reached  Liverpool  more  dead  than  alive. 
Nevertheless  we  managed  to  crawl  to 
the  theatre  that  night  somehow,  and, 
oh,  how  kind  and  hospitable  Reade 
was  !  He  gave  up  his  own  rooms  to  us, 
and  welcomed  us  with  all  his  old  win- 
ning grace  and  ever-genial  hospitality. 

I  pause  here  to  remark  that  Mrs. 
John  Wood's  impersonation  of  Philippa 
was  a  delightful  performance.  Of 
course  this  admirable  actress  was,  if 
anything,  too  much  the  woman,  and  a 
very  fine  woman  she  was,  and  is,  for 
that  matter ;  but  she  was  a  trifle  too 
plump,  too  ebullient,  and  too  knowing 
to  realize  typically  the  girlish  Philippa. 
Yet  what  splendid  art  it  was !  what 
depths  of  tenderness  lay  under  the 
superstructure  of  archness !  what  sub- 
lime assurance  asserted  itself  at  the  tip 
of  her  saucy  nose  !  what  wealth  of  fun 
lay  lurking  in  the  corners  of  her  eyes 
and  ready  "  to  play  Bo-peep  and  burst 
out  in  spite  of  her"  !  It  was  worth 
being  sea-sick  from  Douglas  to  Liver- 
pool   only   to    hear   her   say,   "  Parson, 
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please  buy  me  a  pair  of  breeches  and 
make  a  boy  of  me !" 

After  the  run  of  "  The  Wandering 
Heir"  in  Liverpool,  Mr.  Keade  organ- 
ized a  company  to  take  it  on  tour.  He 
commenced  operations  in  Nottingham, 
where  he  invited  me  to  come  and  stay 
with  him  for  a  few  days ;  and  a  very 
jolly  time  we  had  of  it  out  of  the 
theatre.  In  it,  he  was  still  doomed  to 
be  unfortunate,  for  the  houses  were 
wretched.  Subsequently,  he  brought 
the  piece  and  his  company  to  Leeds ; 
here  again  he  was  disappointed,  so  was 
I.  Anyhow,  it  was  of  no  use  crying 
over  spilt  milk,  so  I  proposed  that  we 
should  go  over  to  the  Theatre  House  in 
York  for  two  or  three  weeks. 

Dear  old  York  is  a  charming  city  at 
all  times,  but  in  the  summer  it  is  de- 
lightful. This  holiday  is  one  of  the 
pleasantest  recollections  of  my  life :  we 
both  cast  care  to  the  winds,  and  gave 
ourselves  up  to  idleness  and  enjoyment. 
In  the  few  brief  holidays  of  my  busy 
life,  like  a  truant  school-boy  I  have  al- 
ways felt  that  I  had  broken  bounds,  and 
that  if  I  were  found  out  I  should  be 
chained  and  secured,  perhaps  beaten, 
before  I  was  driven  back  to  my  books ; 
and  I  believe  this  was  what  Reade  felt 
at  that  time.  Certainly,  he  was  the 
biggest  boy  in  the  house,  always  a  jest 
on  his  tongue,  always  a  laugh  on  his 
lips.  Day  by  day  we  explored  the  an- 
tiquities of  the  city  and  the  neighbor- 
hood. Then  there  was  driving,  boat- 
ing, and  swimming.  In  those  days 
he  stripped  like  Hercules,  and  easily 
knocked  me  out  of  time  in  swimming, 
though  in  walking  I  certainly  had  the 
best  of  it.  At  night  we  returned,  hun- 
gry as  hunters  ;  and  so,  with  good  com- 
pany, good  fare,  quaint  stories,  honest 
mirth,  and  song,  the  joyous  hours  sped 
fast,  till  the  bell  of  the  old  minster 
reminded  us  that  it  was  time  to  go  to 
rest,  if  we  meant  to  get  up  at  a  reason- 
able hour  on  the  morrow.  The  days 
passed  all  too  quickly.  He  had  to  re- 
turn to  take  charge  of  his  company, 
and  I  had  to  go  somewhere  to  act, — I 
forget  where  now.  The  night  before 
we  left  York,  a  strange  and  remarkable 


coincidence  occurred.  As  we  strolled 
along  in  the  moonlight,  by  the  river's 
bank,  he  told  us  a  terrible  story  of  a 
man  who  had  married  a  servant  of  his. 
There  was  a  child  born  of  the  union,  a 
little  boy  of  four  or  five.  The  poor 
servant  had  left  the  child  with  her 
mother.  The  husband,  a  morose  and 
drunken  ruffian,  who  when  he  was  not 
drunk  was  mad,  quarrelled  with  his 
wife,  and  in  a  fit  of  drunken  frenzy 
took  the  child  away.  Some  weeks  after, 
the  poor  little  fellow  was  found  strangled 
in  a  cellar  in  St.  Giles's.  Suspicion,  of 
course,  attached  to  the  father,  but  he 
had  disappeared ;  no  trace  of  him  could 
be  found.  The  poor  mother  left  Mr. 
Reade's  service,  drooped,  and  died.  At 
this  stage  of  the  story  we  had  ap- 
proached the  bridge.  Just  under  the 
archway  a  strange  object  was  gently 
floating  up  and  down  in  the  water, 
under  the  moonbeams.  It  was  the  dead 
face  of  the  man,  the  very  man  he  had 
been  talking  about. 

The  next  day  we  left  York. 

Up  to  the  very  last,  Mr.  Reade  re- 
garded this  little  holiday  as  a  green 
spot  in  his  life.  Only  last  summer, 
after  a  fit  of  despondency,  he  bright- 
ened up  and  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  John  !  if 
we  could  only  recall  the  days  and  nights 
at  York,  at  Lion  House,* — the  wit,  the 
dalliance,  the  health,  the  strength,  the 
appetite,  the  happy  hours !  Ah  me  !  ah 
me  !  the  days  that  are  no  more  !" 

The  tour  of  "  The  Wandering  Heir" 
continued  to  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
want  of  attraction  in  the  piece  Reade 
charged  to  the  stupidity  of  the  public. 
He  became  quite  obstinate  on  the  subject, 
and,  to  prove  the  provincial  public  wrong, 
he  took  the  Queen's  Theatre,  then  in 
the  market,  and  brought  out  the  unfor- 
tunate play  there.  It  commenced  admi- 
rably, but  got  so  dreadfully  out  of  latitude 
at  the  end  that  just  as  it  was  in  sight 
of  port — smash,  it  came  to  pieces.  The 
result,  as  usual,  was  a  considerable  loss. 
Soon  after  this  he  telegraphed  me  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  Garrick,  to  discuss 
an  important  proposal,  which  turned  out 
to  be  that  I  should  join  him  in  manage- 
*  My  house  at  Leeds. 
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ment  at  Astley's ;  but  I  had  not  refused 
scores  of  offers  to  act  in  London  to 
dehuter  at  Astley's  in  a  convict's  dress 
and  a  scratch-wio-  after  all.  I  therefore 
not  only  declined  to  participate  in  the 
speculation,  but  tried  to  dissuade  him 
from  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  I  recalled 
to  his  recollection  the  Boucicaultian 
fiasco  at  the  Theatre  Royal,  Westmin- 
ster. "  He  would  have  a  shy,"  he 
said,  "  if  he  lost  his  hat."  I  suggested 
that  he  would  lose  his  head  first.  Any- 
how, he  lost  his  money. 

For  some  time  after  this  he  stuck  to 
novel-writing,  but  always  buzzed  about 
the  theatres,  as  a  moth  buzzes  around 
the  flame  of  a  candle,  and  but  too  fre- 
quently, like  the  poor  insect,  he  singed 
his  wings. 

It  was  about  this  period  that  I  entered 
upon  my  ill-starred  speculation  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre.  Then  he  was  once 
more  in  his  element ;  scarce  a  day  or 
night  passed  that  he  was  not  at  the 
stage  door,  or  my  house,  advising,  sug- 
gesting, and  taking  as  much  interest  in 
the  fortunes  of  Henry  V.  as  if  he  were 
to  be  the  hero  of  Agincourt,  instead  of 
myself.  Months  of  hard  work  began 
to  tell  on  me.  A  few  weeks  before  the 
production  took  place,  he  said  to  me, 
"  You  seem  tired  and  overworked.  I 
want  you  to  be  as  fresh  as  paint  when 
you  come  out.  Let  us  run  down  to 
Oxford  for  a  week,  and  I'll  undertake 
to  freshen  you  up,"  So,  to  Oxford  we 
went.  He  did  the  honors  of  the  glori- 
ous old  city,  showed  us  all  the  lions,  the 
stately  colleges,  the  beautiful  gardens, 
the  statues,  the  libraries, — the  Bodleian 
especially,  where  he  assisted  me  in 
hunting  up  certain  authorities  I  wanted. 
On  Sunday  he  donned  his  cap  and 
gown  and  escorted  us  to  his  collegiate 
church.  It  seemed  strange  to  hear 
everybody  call  him  "  doctor,"  though 
not  at  all  strange  that  every  one  he  met 
seemed  to  know  him  and  to  love  him. 
The  glimp.se  of  Oxford  life  afforded  by 
this  brief  visit  has  left  quite  a  pictorial 
imprint  on  my  mind,  a  memory  which 
no  time  can  efface,  but  which  others 
have  described  so  well  —  notably,  my 
friend  Herman  Merivale — that    I   dare 


not  attempt  it,     I  asked  the  "  doctor  ' 
where    the    theatre   was.     He    flushed 
with  indignation  as  he  made  answer, — 

"  In  the  old  times  plays  were  acted  in 
the  colleges  by  the  great  players  of  the 
Elizabethan  age  and  later  periods  before 
kings  and  queens,  chancellors,  vice-chan- 
cellors, deans,  proctors,  and  the  like ; 
yet  now,  here,  where  every  stone  in  the 
street  knows  my  footfall,  where,  please 
God,  my  name  will  be  remembered  when 
I  am  dead, — now,  while  I  am  living, 
there  is  not  a  place  where  one  of  my 
plays  can  be  acted ;  for  the  theatre — the 
theatre,  my  dear  boy,  I  should  be 
ashamed  to  show  it  to  you — would  dis- 
grace a  decent  show  at  a  country  fair." 
While  listening  to  this  indignant  denun- 
ciation, I  little  dreamt  that  in  time  to 
come  I  should  even  for  a  single  night 
be  condemned  to  act  in  the  miserable 
shed  which,  to  the  discredit  of  the 
municipality,  the  authorities  of  the  uni- 
versity, and  the  nineteenth  century,  is 
still  designated  the  "  Theatre  Royal, 
Oxford." 

When  the  curtain  fell  on  "  Henry 
V."  on  the  night  of  my  debut  in  town, 
Charles  Reade  was  the  first  man  to 
come  round  to  my  room  to  congratulate 
me,  and  the  last  to  leave  it.  Had  I 
been  his  son,  he  could  not  have  taken 
greater  pride  in  me  or  have  manifested 
more  tender  sympathy.  The  next  morn- 
ing at  ten  o'clock  he  was  at  my  cham- 
bers. A  certain  journal  had  distinguished 
itself  by  the  virulence  and  mendacity  of 
an  onslaught  on  me  and  my  production. 
I  had  seen  it  before  his  arrival.  He 
burst  out,  "  You've  seen  it ;  of  course 
you  have.  Some  damned  good-natured 
friend  would  be  sure  to  let  you  know. 
Don't  heed  it,  my  dear  boy ;  don't  heed 
it.  Look  how  they  served  me.  Re- 
member how  that  wooden-headed  bully 
and  blockhead  in  the  '  Edinburgh'  and 
the  donkeys  in  the  '  Saturday'  let  me 
have  it.  Bah  !  what  does  an  idiot  like 
that  know  about  Shakespeare?  What 
was  it  Dryden  said  to  Nat  Lee  ? 

They  praise  while  they  accuse 
The  too  much  vigor  of  your  youthful  muse; 
For  how  should  every  sign-post  diiuber  know 
The  worth  of  Titian  or  of  Angelo  ? 
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"  There,  there  !  not  a  word  about  it ; 
don't  even  think  of  it.  We  shall  ex- 
pect you  to  dinner  to-night,  seven  sharp. 
Ta,  ta."  And  away  he  went,  leaving 
me  all  the  better  for  his  sympathy. 

When  I  went  to  star  in  the  country, 
he  produced  "  Foul  Play,"  transformed 
into  "  The  Scuttled  Ship,"  at  the  Olym- 
pic, and  a  comedy  taken  from  a  piece  of 
Sardou's,  of  which,  though  I  saw  it 
acted  in  Paris  and  Rouen  (much  better 
acted  at  Kouen  than  in  Paris),  I  cannot 
recall  the  name.  I  believe  both  plays 
achieved  a  succes  d'estime,  but  that  was 
all. 

A  story  was  soon  after  this  published 
in  America,  called  "  That  Lass  o'  Low- 
rie's."  It  was  written  by  a  lady,  Mrs. 
Hodgson  Burnett,  evidently  an  English- 
woman, for  it  was  a  very  faithful  picture 
of  Lancashire  life.  Mr.  Joseph  Hatton 
and  the  late  Mr.  Mathison  dramatized 
the  book  and  produced  it  for  a  short 
time  at  one  of  the  West-End  theatres. 
Mr.  Reade  saw  it,  and  was  struck,  not 
with  the  drama  (although  that,  I  have 
been  assured,  was  a  very  good  one),  but 
with  Miss  Rose  Leclerq,  who  made  a 
great  mark  as  the  heroine  ;  and  he  inti- 
mated that  after  a  certain  time  had 
elapsed  he  should  dramatize  the  subject 
himself.  Here  ensued  another  wordy 
warfare;  Hatton  and  Mathison  grum- 
bled, but  with  the  aid  of  a  slight  sub- 
sidy from  Reade  an  amicable  under- 
standing was  arrived  at  with  them. 
Mrs.  Burnett,  however,  was  not  so 
easily  appeased ;  and  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted she  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. When  Mr.  Reade  urged  that 
every  play  he  had  done  had  been  pirated 
in  America,  the  irate  authoress  retorted 
that  she  had  never  pirated  his  plays, 
and  therefore  he  had  no  right  to  pirate 
her  story.  In  vain  he  offered  to  divide 
any  emolument  which  might  accrue  with 
her.  The  lady  remained  obdurate,  he 
remained  obstinate ;  and  once  more  he 
had  recourse  to  the  Amphitheatre  at 
Liverpool  for  the  production  of  "  Joan," 
— so  he  called  his  new  play, — and  again 
the  ill  luck  which  persistently  attended 
his  every  attempt  at  management  fol- 
lowed him. 


I  happened  to  be  fulfilling  a  fort- 
night's engagement  at  the  Theatre 
Royal,  Manchester.  To  my  astonish- 
ment and  delight,  Mr.  Reade  turned 
up  at  my  rooms  the  morning  of  my 
arrival  (his  lodgings  were  but  a  stone's 
throw  from  ours).  While  we  remained 
in  Manchester  we  were  inseparable. 
"  Joan"  was  being  acted  at  the  Queen's 
Theatre  there,  by  his  company.  He 
admitted  frankly  that  it  was  a  commer- 
cial failure  ;  he  could  not  understand 
the  reason  why,  but  there  was  the  fact 
staring  him  in  the  face  nightly  in  the 
shape  of  empty  benches. 

We  were  so  fortunate  as  to  "  strike 
oil"  in  my  play  of  "  Yaljean,"  taken 
from  "  Les  Miserables,"  which,  when 
last  in  Paris,  I  had  obtained  Victor 
Hugo's  permission  to  dramatize.  Guided 
only  by  practical  results,  Reade  turned 
his  back  upon  his  own  play  and  came 
to  see  ours  nightly.  After  he  had  been 
once  or  twice,  he  began,  after  his  old 
fashion,  to  take  stock  of  the  audience 
and  to  interpret  the  play  through  their 
smiles  and  tears  and  their  applause. 
Evidently  this  popular  barometer  satis- 
fied him,  for  that  night  at  supper  he 
proposed  to  me  to  come  to  town  and 
open  the  unfortunate  Queen's  with 
"  Valjean,"  at  Christmas.  He  would 
provide  a  magnificent  mise  en  sc^ne, 
revise  the  play,  and  attach  his  name  to 
it  as  joint  author.  He  was  eager  for  the 
fray,  and  wanted  to  go  into  it  at  once. 
Unfortunately,  I  had  made  other  en- 
gagements, and  was  thus  compelled  to 
forego  a  chance  which  might  have  re- 
trieved his  losses  and  my  own.  At  the 
end  of  my  engagement  in  Manchester  I 
had  to  go  to  Scotland,  but,  at  his  re- 
quest, we  prolonged  our  stay  in  order  to 
see  "  Joan."  After  the  play  he  took  us 
home  to  supper,  and  then  frankly  asked 
me  what  I  thought  of  the  piece.  I  told 
him  that  I  thought  he  had  never  written 
nobler  lines  or  more  graphic  sketches  of 
character,  but  that  the  barbarous  and 
cacophonous  dialect,  the  gloom,  the 
squalor,  the  everlasting  minor  key 
which  pervaded  the  entire  drama,  would 
prevent  its  ever  becoming  a  popular 
success.       In   the   fulness   of  time   he 
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himself  reluctantly  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion. 

As  we  went  away  into  the  winter's 
night, — or  rather  morning,  for  it  was 
two  o'clock  when  we  started  for  the 
North, — he  took  a  huge  silk  muffler 
from  his  own  neck  and  tied  it  round 
mine.  We  never  paid  so  dearly  for 
seeing  a  play,  for  the  very  marrow  in 
our  bones  seemed  frozen  when  we  got 
to  Glasgow  the  next  day. 

The  failure  of  "  Joan"  almost  dis- 
gusted him  with  the  theatre,  and  he 
retired  from  active  participation  in  the 
fight,  when,  to  his  astonishment  and 
delight,  "It  is  Never  Too  Late  to 
Mend"  landed  him  once  more  in  the 
full  flood  of  success.  Mr.  Walter  Gooch 
had  entered  upon  the  management  at 
the  Princess's.  It  occurred  to  him  that 
"  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend"  had 
not  been  acted  in  town  for  years,  that  it 
had  been  a  great  success  at  the  Princess's 
before,  and  might  be  so  again.  Ar- 
rangements were  therefore  made  for  its 
production :  there  was  only  one  difii- 
culty,  the  part  of  Jacky.  Adequate 
representatives   could  be  found  for  all 


the  other  parts.  Indeed,  Messrs.  Lo- 
raine,  George  Vining,  and  Henry  Nev- 
ille had  already  played  my  part,  and 
Mr.  Warner  was  now  prepared  to  play 
it;  but  there  was  but  one  Jacky,  and 
his  name  was  Calhaem.  Upon  the  first 
production  of  the  drama,  Mr.  Calhaem 
wished  to  play  Crawley  (the  part  origi- 
nally intended  for  Robson),  but,  for- 
tunately, he  yielded  to  my  persuasion 
and  played  Jacky, — an  impersonation 
marked  by  genius  of  the  highest  order 
and  one  which  as  a  creation  is  quite 
worthy  of  being  remembered  with  the 
Dundreary  of  Sothern,  the  Rip  Van 
Winkle  of  Jefferson,  and  the.  Digby 
Grant  of  Irving.  Strange  to  say,  at  the 
time  of  the  proposed  revival  of  "It  is 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend,"  Mr.  Cal- 
haem was  again  under  an  engagement  to 
me  in  the  country.  I  could  ill  afford 
to  lose  him ;  but  when  Mr.  Reade 
and  Mr.  Gooch  both  appealed  to  me, 
I  could  not  say  "  Nay."  So  Jacky 
once  more  assisted  to  pilot  "It  is  Never 
Too  Late  to  Mend"  into  the  haven  of 
success. 

John  Coleman. 
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OBEE  !  0  happy,  happy  bee  ! 
That  to  the  lily's  ear  thyself  dost  shrive, 
Ruin  and  wrath  are  sudden  come  to  thee, — 

They  rifle  in  the  wood  thy  secret  hive. 
Oh,  rush  from  out  thy  snowy  satin  tent. 

And  freight  no  more  with  wax  thy  crimson  thighs ; 
Stay  not  until  with  sweets  thou  art  distent. 

But  dash  the  pollen  from  thine  angry  eyes. 
And,  with  thy  nimble  thoughts  on  vengeance  bent, 

Wing  thy  unerring  course  beneath  the  whirling  skies. 

Out  of  the  lily  come,  out  of  the  amorous  rose, 
Out  of  the  hollyhock's  deep  crimson  bell, 

Out  of  the  harp-like  tulip,  out  of  those 
Beds  of  hyacinths  and  asphodel, 

And  linger  not  the  havoc  to  disclose, 
For  I  will  every  injured  toiler  tell. 
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0  bees  !  ye  myriad,  myriad  bees, 

That  in  this  clover  ply  your  fragrant  trade, 
Know  I  am  hoarse  with  shouting  words  like  these : 

Unto  your  rifled  hive  bear  instant  aid  ! 
The  spoilers  crush  the  nectar-guarding  walls. 

Whose  fashion  to  outvie  no  hand  is  skilled  ; 
With  wastage  on  their  lips  the  treasure  palls 

Whose  color  might  the  summer  sunbeams  gild ; 
And,  laughing,  each  unto  the  other  calls. 

While  quick  his  silver  measure  full  is  filled. 

Out  of  the  clover  come,  three-leaf,  white,  and  pink, 

Out  of  the  matted  tufts  of  dappled  green  ; 
Hang  not  low  humming  by  the  tuneful  brink 

Of  lark's  or  linnet's  nest  that  none  hath  seen. 
While  I,  alas  !  but  of  the  honey  think 

And  all  the  flowers  where  ye  went  to  glean. 

0  bees  !  bees !  bees  !  All  bees  !  all  bees  ! 

Whate'er  the  first  pale  primrose  of  the  March 
Bleak  sky  hath  yielded,  or  the  beckoning  trees 

Have  waved  you  on  their  fringy,  May-stirred  arch, 
Whatever  drops  slow  trembling  to  the  lids 

Of  violets  that  other  tears  excite 
Ye  thence  have  garnered,  or  from  pyramids 

Of  purple  shades,  or  from  the  trumpets  white 
Of  honeysuckles,  where  the  katydids 

Sing  all  the  summer  nights. 
Or  from  the  wayside  bloom  that  none  hath  named  aright. 

Whatever  from  the  myrtle's  mass  of  crape. 
Whatever  from  the  thistle's  dome  of  spears, 

Or  wind-swung  promise  of  the  coming  grape. 
Or  sad  chrysanthemum,  the  flower  of  biers, — 

All,  all  is  rifled,  and,  with  laughter  wild. 
And  flying  feet,  and  vessels  rich  with  gain, 

And  tresses  tossed,  and  consciences  defiled. 
Through  the  deep  greenwood  vanish  the  thieving  train. 

James  Lane  Allen. 
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"  "TTTILL  you  come  ?" 

V  V  "  It's  very  kind  in  you  to  pro- 
pose it,  but — " 

"  Oh,  come,  now,  no  buts.  You  hate 
put  me  off  all  summer.  I  don't  propose 
this  time  ;  I  insist.  The  lessons  in  He- 
brew can  wait  awhile." 

"  It  isn't  the  lessons  in  Hebrew,"  the 
second  speaker  replied,  hesitating  and 
frowning. 


"  Then  what  is  it?  Heavens  !  what 
a  serious  fellow  you  are!"  the  first  re- 
plied, whirling  about  irt  his  revolving 
chair  to  face  his  companion,  who  was 
pacing  up  and  down  the  room  with  long 
strides.  "  Here  I  invite  you  to  run 
down  into  the  country  with  me  for  a 
couple  of  weeks,  and  you  act  as  if  I  had 
asked  you  to  sign  a  contract  with  the 
arch-enemy." 
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"  Well,  how  do  I  know — "  the  other 
began.  "  Pshaw!  you  know  my  reason 
well  enough.  I  am  better  off  here.  I 
should  only  be  a  bore  and  encumbrance 
among  your  gay  friends." 

"  They're  not  my  friends,"  was  the 
reply,  given  with  undiminished  good 
nature.  "  Besides,  they're  gone.  My 
mother  and  sister  are  quite  by  them- 
selves now.  Hold  on,  though,"  he  cried, 
a  moment  after ;  "  there  is  some  one 
else,  —  Miss  Denton,  —  Agnes  Denton, 
an  old  school-mate  of  Ray's,  whom  I 
have  never  seen ;  a  young  woman  of  your 
own  style,  I  should  say,  if  I  did  not 
know  you  owned  no  preferences  in  that 
line ;  one  of  the  dead-in-earnest  sort ; 
had  a  fortune  left  her,  which  she  spends 
in  all  manner  of  charities  and  reforms ; 
has  founded  a  lot  of  institutions — " 

"  Oh,  I  hate  that  sort  of  affectation 
more  than  any  other,"  his  friend  broke 
in  impatiently. 

"  Of  course,  if  you  know  it  is  an 
affectation,"  the  other  cheerfully  as- 
sented. "  Well,  what  do  you  say  ?"  rising 
and  placing  his  hand  affectionately  on 
his  companion's  shoulder. 

The  latter  turned  and  met  the  bright, 
boyish  face  of  his  friend,  which  pre- 
sented such  a  contrast  to  his  own  dark, 
grim  countenance. 

"  Can't  you  go  without  me?"  he  asked, 
in  a  reluctant  tone. 

"  I  can,  but  I  won't." 

"  Oh,  well,  then,  to  please  you — "  And, 
bidding  the  other  an  abrupt  good-night, 
he  went  out  and  left  him. 

Horace  Palmer,  as  the  black-lettered 
inscription  on  the  glass-panelled  door  of 
the  little  law-office  describes  him  to  our 
better  acquaintance,  laughed,  shrugged 
his  shoulders,  and,  sitting  down  to  his 
desk,  dashed  off  the  following  letter : 

"  My  dear  Sister, — My  friend  Ju- 
lius Ware  and  myself  will  arrive  at  Ma- 
pletop  Friday  evening.  I  have  told  you 
so  much  about  Ware  that  I  need  not  de- 
scribe him  over  again  here.  He  holds  the 
same  hard,  uncomfortable  notions  about 
things — life,  duty,  and  all  that — as  ever, 
which  he  means  to  put  into  practice 
this  fall  by  going  out  to  Dakota  as  mis- 
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sionary,  though  he  has  had  a  fine  offer 
of  one  of  the  Rochester  pulpits.  He 
is  a  grand  fellow,  and  I  owe  everything 
to  him.  You  are  to  take  no  trouble 
about  his  entertainment.  He  hates  so- 
ciety, and  anything  in  the  picnic  or 
lawn-party  line  would  drive  him  back  to 

B on  the  first  train.     I  hope  your 

friend  is  not  of  the  strong-minded  kind, 
with    spectacles  and    a   high    forehead. 
He  dislikes  that  kind  of  women  most  of 
any.     Until  Friday,  then,  and  always, 
"  Your  loving  brother, 

"  Horace." 

Ray  Palmer  read  her  brother's  letter 
through  twice,  and  sat  twisting  it  in  her 
fingers  with  a  perplexed  and  rather 
irritated  look.  She  was  seated  in  her 
room, — a  cool,  spacious  apartment,  fur- 
nished and  adorned  with  reference  to 
the  season  and  the  dainty,  capricious 
tastes  of  the  owner.  But  Ray  herself 
was  its  chief  ornament.  To  describe 
her  as  small  and  slight  of  figure,  with 
quick,  graceful  movements,  a  fair  skin, 
blue  eyes,  of  the  wide,  innocent  expres- 
sion of  a  child's,  and  pale,  fluffy  brown 
hair  gathered  high  on  the  head  in  a 
mass  of  clustering  braids  and  curls, — to 
describe  details  like  these  is  not  to  pre- 
sent a  complete  portrait  of  Ray  Palmer. 
But  the  more  recondite  traits  of  charac- 
ter and  disposition  must  be  left  to  the 
reader's  discovery.  A  few  months'  ex- 
perience in  the  gay  capital  city,  the 
social  centre  of  the  State,  where  Ray 
had  spent  the  previous  winter  with  an 
aunt,  under  whose  brilliant  chaperonage 
she  had  won  unnumbered  plaudits  and 
triumphs  as  the  rising  belle  of  the 
season,  had  not  spoiled,  though  it  had 
pleased  and  a  little  elated  her.  So  far, 
Ray  had  made  acquaintance  with  only 
the  bright  and  pleasant  side  of  things. 
She  considered  herself  as  belonging  to 
the  ordinary  run  of  mortals,  and  was 
contented  in  the  knowledge  that  most 
of  her  friends  dwelt  on  the  same  com- 
fortable plane.  Ray  admired  greatness 
and  respected  it, — all  the  more,  perhaps, 
that  she  had  never  come  in  very  close 
contact  with  it.  Mr.  Julius  Ware 
was  not  great,   of   course,  but  he   was 
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different.  Probably  lie  meant  to  be 
great  some  day,  and  that  made  the  pros- 
pect of  meeting  him  every  day  for  two 
weeks  quite  as  discouraging.  Feeling 
the  need  of  a  little  counsel  and  sym- 
pathy, she  rose  from  her  chair  to  seek 
her  friend  Agnes,  pausing  at  the  door  of 
her  room  to  smooth  out  the  rumpled 
sheet  and  read  her  brother's  closing  sen- 
tence once  more,  "  He  dislikes  that  kind 
of  women  most  of  any."  She  let  the  let- 
ter fall  to  the  floor  with  an  impatient 
gesture.  "  It  seems  that  he  has  only 
degrees  of  disapprobation  to  bestow  on 
any  of  us,"  she  said  to  herself,  passing 
out  across  the  hall,  and  knocking  at  a 
door  opposite  her  own,  where  she  was  bid- 
den to  enter  by  a  pleasant  voice  within. 

Miss  Denton  received  Hay's  tidings 
of  her  brother's  coming  visit  with  a 
smile  of  friendly  sympathy.  She  had  a 
kind,  strong  face,  not  of  the  soft  and 
rounded  outline  of  Ray's,  who  was 
some  years  her  junior,  but  of  a  pure, 
womanly  type,  lit  by  a  pair  of  gray 
eyes  warm  with  true  feeling  and 
luminous  with  intelligence.  Her  dark 
hair,  of  satin-like  smoothness,  was  drawn 
plainly  back  from  a  clear  brow  and 
fastened  in  a  heavy  lustrous  coil  behind. 

"  It  is  a  long  time  since  you  have 
seen  your  brother?"  she  said  to  Ray. 

"  Yes,"  the  latter  replied  rather  ab- 
sently, "  not  since  the  holidays."  She 
hesitated  a  moment,  and  then  continued : 
"  He  is  to  bring  a  friend  with  him, — Mr. 
Julius  Ware,  a  minister.  He  has  lately 
graduated,  I  believe,  and  is  going  to  Da- 
kota as  a  missionary,"  presenting  what 
seemed  the  most  salient  point  in  his 
character. 

"  Then  there  will  be  more  company 
and  entertaining,"  said  Agnes.  "  I  am 
sorry  for  that.     You  need  rest." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  said  Ray,  with  a 
petulant  movement.  "  Horace  writes 
that  he  is  not  to  be  entertained  at  all. 
He  doesn't  like  society,  nor  women,  nor 
anything  frivolous,"  with  a  little  laugh. 
''  He  is  very  serious.  Horace  makes 
quite  a  hero  of  him.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know  why,  but  I  suppose  because  he  is 
poor  and  has  ideals.  But  I  think  he 
must  be  very  disagreeable." 


"  Perhaps  not,"  Agnes  said,  in  her 
mild  tones.  "  Very  likely  his  being 
poor  and  having  to  work  his  own  way 
has  made  him  sensitive  and  proud.  I 
have  known  a  number  of  such  young 
men,  and  liked  them  very  much." 

"Then  I  shall  leave  Mr.  Ware  in 
your  hands,  Agnes.  You  are  one  of 
the  serious  kind  too,  you  know."  And 
Ray  dropped  down  on  a  hassock  at  her 
friend's  feet,  and  crossed  her  arms  on 
her  lap. 

"Am  I?"  Agnes  asked,  smiling  at 
the  bright  upturned  face. 

"  Why,  yes,"  Ray  replied.  "  You 
think  the  hardest  things  to  do  are  the 
best,  like  Mr.  Ware.  He  goes  to 
Dakota  because  he  thinks  that  will  be 
more  unpleasant  and  more  to  his  credit 
than  accepting  an  easier  place  in  Roches- 
ter." 

"  If  that  is  his  reason,  I  am  afraid  he 
is  not  acting  very  wisely.  He  is  doubt- 
less very  young  and  holds  some  rather 
extravagant  views." 

"  I  dare  say  I  express  myself  very 
badly,"  said  Ray.  "  I  wonder  how  he 
and  Horace  came  to  be  such  friends? 
Horace  is  not  at  all  serious." 

"If  '  Horace'  is  anything  like  his 
sister,"  the  other  replied,  smiling  and 
stroking  Ray's  cheek,  "  Mr.  Ware's  pref- 
erence is  not  hard  to  understand." 

"  Thank  you,  dear,"  said  Ray,  flush- 
ing with  pleasure.  "  I  have  always 
thought  it  was  so  nice  in  you,  Agnes,  to 
care  about  me.  I  suppose,"  in  a  slow, 
musing  tone,  "  that  as  a  philanthropist 
you  are  fond  of  all  sorts  of  cases,  and 
like  the  most  difficult  ones  best.  Is  that 
it,  Agnes?"  casting  a  laughing  glance  up 
at  her  friend.  "  Do  you  look  upon  me 
as  a  '  case' ?" 

"  Perhaps,"  the  other  replied,  with 
her  thoughtful  smile, — "  one  of  those 
cases  marked  '  interesting  and  hopeful,' 
I  should  say." 

"  Go  on,  Agnes,  please,"  said  Ray, 
bending  eagerly  toward  her.  "  It 
sounds  like  having  your  fortune  told." 

"  Interesting  and  hopeful,"  Agnes 
repeated,  humoring  her  whim,  "  of  good 
antecedents,  fair  intelligence — " 

"  Oh,    Agnes,   you    are   thinking    of 
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those  dreadful  logarithms  at  school !" 
Ray  cried,  burying  her  face  in  her 
friend's  lap. 

"  On  the  whole,  a  case  that  would 
serve  very  well  in  raising  the  list  of 
averages.  There,  dear,  I  am  no  fortune- 
teller.'" 

The  visit  of  Horace  and  his  friend 
had  reached  into  the  middle  of  the 
second  week,  when,  one  morning, 
brother  and  sister  were  seated  on  the 
east  piazza.  The  former  was  stretched 
lazily  out  in  a  large  reclining-chair,  his 
hat  drawn  over  his  eyes  to  shade  them 
from  the  light,  while  the  latter,  sitting 
on  one  of  the  upper  steps,  was  engaged 
in  the  assortment  of  a  mass  of  flowers 
and  vines, — golden-rod,  wild  asters,  and 
field-daisies,  with  other  products  of  the 
early  autumn  woods.  They  were  alone. 
Ware  being  occupied  in  his  usual 
morning  hour's  study  of  Genesis  in  the 
original  text,  and  Miss  Denton  having 
withdrawn  to  her  room  soon  after  break- 
fast to  attend  to  a  budget  of  correspond- 
ence that  had  arrived  with  the  morning 
mail. 

"  So  many  letters  as  Agnes  gets  every 
day!"  said  Ray,  with  a  little  sigh.  "It 
makes  me  tired  just  to  think  of  it.  I 
should  think  people  might  let  her  alone 
while  she  is  out  here  resting." 

"  She  ought  to  get  a  type-writer,"  her 
brother  suggested  in  a  sleepy  tone  from 
under  his  hat. 

"  Now,  Horace,  I  think  that  is  very 
unfair." 

"  Why,"  he  exclaimed,  in  some  sur- 
prise, "  the  type-writer  is  a  very  useful 
invention." 

"Oh,  I  dare  say,"  she  replied  rather 
sharply  ;  "  but  Agnes  is  not  at  all  that 
sort  of  person." 

"  If  you  mean  that  Miss  Denton  is 
not  a  useful  invention,  I  can  assure  you 
that—" 

"  Horace,  if  you  are  going  to  talk  like 
that  about  my  best  friend,  I  shall  go 
away.  I  won't  listen  to  another  word. 
Why,  I  thought  you  liked  Agnes." 

Horace  pulled  his  hat  farther  down 
over  his  eyes  and  made  no  reply. 

"  But  that  is  always  the  way  with  you 
men,"  his  sister  went  on,  with  increasing 


spirit.  "  As  soon  as  a  woman  tries  to 
do  something  really  good  and  useful  in 
the  world,  you  must  begin  to  say  sharp, 
sarcastic  things  about  her.  That's  the 
encouragement  silly  things  like  us  have 
to  keep  on  being  simpletons,"  flipping 
a  spray  of  fern  against  the  piazza- 
railing  to  shake  off"  the  heavy  drops  of 
dew. 

"  Well,"  said  Horace,  in  a  voice  of 
slow  surprise  and  rolling  his  eyes  around 
at  her  from  under  his  hat-brim,  "  I 
should  like  to  know  when  I  have  ever 
said  anything  against  Miss  Denton." 

"  In  your  letter  you  said  she  was 
strong-minded,  and  hoped  she  hadn't 
got  a  high  forehead.  And  just  now 
talking  about  her  using  a  type-writer ! 
But  I  don't  believe  all  men  hold  such 
frivolous  opinions.  There's  Mr.  Ware, 
now, — I'm  sure  he  likes  and  respects 
her  very  much.  They  seem  good 
friends  already ;  yet  you  said  he  didn't 
like  women.     Haven't  you  noticed  it  ?" 

There  was  no  reply  from  Horace, 
who,  weary  with  trying  to  follow  his 
sister's  rather  confused  logic,  was  per- 
haps falling  asleep. 

"  Do  you  know,  Horace,  I've  been 
thinking — "  in  a  lower  tone,  all  trace  of 
her  former  feeling  against  him  vanished. 
She  paused  in  an  embarrassed  manner, 
hesitating  if  to  proceed. 

"  Well,  what  have  you  been  think- 
ing ?"  her  brother  asked. 

"  You'll  say  it's  very  unladylike,  I 
know,"  in  a  nervous,  shamefaced  man- 
ner, "  and  I  think  match-making  is  a 
perfectly  odious  business  myself,  but 
when  two  people  seem  mutually  attract- 
ed, and  you  know  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  for  both,  and  I  am  sure  it  would 
be  a  good  thing  for  him, — he'l^  so  poor, 
you  say." 

"  See  here,  Ray,  do  you  know  what 
you're  talking  about?"  her  brother 
asked,  sitting  suddenly  bolt  upright  in 
his  chair  and  pushing  his  hat  back  from 
his  forehead  to  stare  at  her. 

"  Why,  then,  I  say,"  flinching  a  little, 
but  holding  her  ground,  "  that  there's 
no  harm  in  helping  it  along.  It  can  be 
managed  with  perfect  delicacy." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  help  '  manage' 
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it?"  tie  asked,  regardiog  her  with  a  look 
of  frowning  amazement. 

"  At  least  you  should  be  careful  not 
to  interfere.  Of  course  you  never 
meant  to,  dear,"  in  a  little  apologetic  in- 
terlude. "  It  seems  quite  natural  that 
when  we  are  all  together  you  should 
walk  or  sit  by  Agnes  and  leave  Mr. 
Ware  to — to  me  ;  and  that  spoils  every- 
thing, don't  you  see  ?  Because  we  are 
brother  and  sister  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  never  seek  each  other's  society. 
We  don't  think  any  the  less  of  each 
other  on  that  account." 

''  Oh,  certainly  not,"  he  replied,  with 
a  short,  sarcastic  laugh,  flinging  one  leg 
over  the  arm  of  his  chair  and  prop- 
ping his  chin  on  his  hand.  "  It's  all  a 
piece  of  romantic  nonsense,"  he  said, 
after  a  moment's  irritated  reflection. 
"  Women's  heads  are  always  running 
on  such  things.  How  do  you  know  ? 
has  she — has  Miss  Denton — " 

"  Mercy  !  no  !"  cried  Ray,  putting  up 
her  hand  to  stop  him,  and  jealous  of  her 


friend's  honor  as  of  her  own. 


But 


any  one  can  see  he  likes  talking  to  her 
better  than — and  how  well  suited  they 
are  !  And  Agnes's  work  brings  her  in 
contact  with  all  kinds  of  people." 

"  Poor  young  men  in  search  of  honest 
employment,  unlucky  geniuses  on  the 
lookout  for  a  career,"  said  Horace,  with 
a  sharp,  derisive  accent.  "  Well,  Ware 
isn't  exactly  that  stripe.  Besides,  he 
has  always  declared  he  never  meant  to 
marry." 

"  Oh,  that's  nothing,"  Ray  replied,  in 
her  serenest  manner,  holding  a  bunch  of 
fern  and  golden-rod  out  at  arm's  length 
to  note  the  efi'ect.  "  All  young  men 
say  that  until  they  meet  the  right 
one. 

He  looked  at  her  with  scowling  dis- 
pleasure, then,  giving  vent  to  some 
half-audible  exclamation,  rose  abruptly 
from  his  chair  and  walked  rapidly  across 
the  length  of  the  piazza  to  the  farther 
end.  In  a  moment  he  turned  and  came 
back  to  her  side.  "  I  am  going  to  take 
Prince  and  ride  over  to  Hillside,"  he 
said,  mentioning  the  name  of  a  village 
lying  on  the  other  side  of  the  low  range 
of  hills  which  overlooked  Mapletop.     "  I 


shall  not  be  back  until  night.  You 
need  not  wait  supper  for  me." 

"  Why,  Horace,  and  leave  Mr.  Ware  ? 
What  will  he  think?"  Ray  cried,  in 
consternation. 

'•  Oh,  he  consented  to  come  here  only 
upon  condition  he  was  to  be  let  alone," 
was  the  sarcastic  rejoinder.  "  I'm  only 
taking  him  at  his  word."  And,  run- 
ning down  the  steps,  he  walked  quickly 
across  the  greensward  to  the  stables, 
emerging  a  few  moments  after,  seated  on 
the  back  of  a  powerful,  spirited  animal, 
which  came  prancing  around  the  broad 
gravel  walk  to  where  Ray  was  sitting,  in 
his  liveliest  style. 

"  Oh,  Horace,  I  wish  you  wouldn't 
ride  Prince  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I'm  sure 
he's  not  safe.  I  shall  worry  every  min- 
ute." 

"  Nonsense,  Ray !  there's  no  danger," 
bending  over  to  tighten  the  stirrup. 
He  gave  the  horse  a  sharp  little  cut  with 
his  whip,  which  sent  him  snorting  and 
plunging  down  the  walk  and  out  of  the 
gate  into  the  road  that  stretched  along 
toward  the  hills  lying  in  the  distance. 

Ray  stood  looking  after  him  with  a 
face  full  of  misgiving,  half  divining  the 
hurt  she  had  given  him  by  a  faint  reflex 
of  pain  in  her  own  breast.  She  seated 
herself  again  at  her  work,  but  in  rather 
listless  fashion,  and  in  a  few  moments 
her  cheek  was  resting  on  her  hand  and 
she  was  lost  in  meditation.  "  I  wish 
Horace  had  not  told  me  about  his  dis- 
liking womeii  so  much  and  haying  such 
high,  severe  notions  of  things.  Then  I 
should  not  feel  so  silly  and  frightened  in 
his  presence.  I  am  always  meaning  to 
be  coldly  polite  and  say  cutting  little 
things,  but  instead  of  that  I  act  like  a 
school-girl,  trembling  and  turning  cold. 
There's  Agnes,  now, — he  talks  with  her 
quite  freely ;  but  with  me  he  is  always 
grave  and  silent  and  seems  to  be  watch- 
ing and  disapproving  everything  I  do. 
But  why  should  I  care?"  raising  her 
head  proudly :  "I  am  sure  there  are 
plenty  of  others." 

She  selected  a  small  cluster  of  daisies 
of  perfect  purity  and  shape,  arranging 
them  as  she  wished  with  a  few  deft 
touches  and  fastening  them  in  the  bosom 
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of  her  dress.  She  was  still  engaged  in 
this  little  feminine  diversion,  when  she 
heard  footsteps  approaching  through  the 
hall,  and  in  a  moment  Julius  Ware  had 
crossed  the  threshold  and  stood  before 
her.  He  held  his  hat  in  his  hand,  and 
glanced  toward  the  chair  where  his  friend 
had  been  sitting. 

"  I  thought  Horace  was  here,"  he 
said,  with  a  look  of  dark  embarrassment 
that  resembled  irritation. 

"He  has  gone  away — to  Hillside," 
Ray  replied,  flushed  and  uneasy.  "  It 
was  very  sudden." 

He  looked  the  surprise  he  felt.  "  Oh, 
well,"  he  said,  at  length,  "  it  does  not 
matter.  We  were  to  have  taken  a  tramp 
through  the  woods  to-day,  that  is  all. 
But  any  other  day  will  do  as  well." 

"  It  was  very  impolite  in  him,"  Ray 
began. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mind  that,"  he  replied, 
with  a  half-smile.  "  I  treat  my  friends 
with  so  little  ceremony  that  I  must  not 
complain  if  they  pay  me  in  my  own  coin 
sometimes."  He  looked  down  upon  her 
and  her  occupation  with  an  air  of  grave 
and  thoughtful  scrutiny,  taking  in  with 
a  new  and  strange  sensation — whether 
of  greater  pleasure  or  pain  he  could  not 
have  told — every  detail  of  the  little 
scene  before  him, — the  bent  head,  with 
the  spots  of  flickering  sunlight  made  by 
the  climbing  hop-vine  that  shaded  the 
piazza  chasing  each  other  across  the 
bright  hair  and  flushing  cheek,  the 
small,  fluttering  hands,  engaged  just 
now  in  a  rather  nervous  and  hurried 
execution  of  their  task,  the  tall  vases 
and  flower-pots,  filled  with  masses  of 
fragrant  bloom. 

"It  is  very  pleasant  out  here,"  he 
said,  after  a  moment's  pause.  "  May  I 
sit  down?" 

"  Certainly,"  said  Ray,  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  embarrassment  over  her 
negligence.     "  I  have  nearly  finished." 

"  Then,  if  you  have  finished — "  he 
replied,  rising  quickly  from  the  chair  in 
which  he  had  just  seated  himself.  An 
awkward  accident  shortened  his  remarks. 
The  huge,  cumbrous  machine,  one  of 
those  red-painted  affairs  made  for  porch- 
adornment,  with  wide-spreading  arms  and 


rockers,  swung  heavily  backward,  hit- 
ting and  upsetting  a  large  jar  which  stood 
near,  and  which  in  turn  struck  and  over- 
turned one  of  the  smaller  vases,  and  a 
scene  of  general  distress  and  confusion 
ensued. 

A  servant  came  running  out  of  the 
house  to  collect  the  broken  fragments 
and  wipe  up  the  running  water,  and  Ray, 
laughing  and  making  light  of  the  whole 
matter,  began  to  gather  up  the  vines 
and  flowers ;  while  towering  above  the 
rest  stood  Ware,  a  monument  of  black 
and  silent  wrath,  with  lips  compressed, 
a  light  of  dark  self-displeasure  in  his 
eyes. 

"  I  don't  know  how  to  apologize, 
Miss  Palmer,"  he  began,  after  order  had 
been  restored,  and  Ray,  taking  a  pair 
of  new  vases  the  servant  brought  from 
the  parlor,  had  begun  the  work  of  rear- 
rangement, "  The  truth  is,  I  belong  to 
the  Goth  and  Vandal  period.  I  am  out 
of  place  among  civilized  surroundings." 
He  spoke  so  bitterly,  yet  so  humbly, 
that  Ray  looked  up  at  him  in  surprise. 

"It  is  nothing,"  she  said  gently. 
"  The  fault  was  mine  to  put  the  vases  in 
that  exposed  position.  Won't  you  sit 
down?"  with  a  timid  smile,  and  feeling 
genuinely  sorry  for  his  embarrassment. 

He  seemed  about  to  accept  her  invita- 
tion, then  paused,  hesitating.  "  I  think 
not,"»he  said  finally.  "  I  had  better  go 
on  into  the  woods,  where  there  are  no 
breakable  articles  and  fine  manners  are. 
at  a  discount.  I  seem  to  be  a  danger- 
ous element  here."  He  ended  with  a 
sharp,  scornful  laugh  ;  and  Ray,  feeling 
hurt  and  humiliated,  looked  at  him 
coldly,  saying  only, — 

"  As  you  please." 

The  accident  which  had  just  occurred 
recalled  Ware  rudely  to  himself.  What 
strange  delusion,  what  fatal  weakness, 
was  it  that  impelled  him  continually  to 
linger  in  the  presence  of  one  so  far  re- 
moved from  him  by  circumstances  and 
all  her  habits  and  theories  of  life  as  Ray 
Palmer,  and  to  court  that  sweet  intoxica- 
tion of  mind  and  sense  which  her  voice 
and  presence,  the  mere  rustle  of  her 
garments,  had  power  to  produce  ?  She 
was  a  coquette,  he  said, — condemning 
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her  to  excuse  himself, — a  spoiled  child, 
a  woman  of  the  world,  in  whom  vanity 
and  caprice  were  the  ruling  motives, 
and  then  set  himself  angrily  to  work  to 
refute  the  charge.  He  stalked  savagely 
along  the  country  roadside,  striking 
vengefully  at  every  flowering  stalk  and 
weed  with  the  heavy  stick  he  carried. 
Suddenly,  at  a  slight  bend  in  the  road, 
growing  directly  in  the  path  before 
him,  he  saw  a  clump  of  tall  white 
daisies.  He  had  been  near  striking  this 
slight  obstacle  rudely  to  one  side,  be- 
fore perceiving  what  it  was,  and  stood, 
with  uplifted  stick,  gazing  down  upon 
the  white  glistening  disks,  which  seemed 
raised  with  a  kind  of  tender,  human  en- 
treaty to  his  face.  The  stick  fell  to  his 
side,  and  he  stepped  carefully  around 
the  small  impediment  to  pursue  his 
way,  when  an  irresistible  impulse  made 
him  pause  and  turn  back.  Bending 
over,  he  broke  one  of  the  flowers  from 
its  stem  and  made  a  movement  to 
fasten  it  in  his  button-hole,  but  sud- 
denly bethought  himself.  "  What  a  fool 
I  am  !"  he  exclaimed  aloud,  tossing  the 
white  flower  far  from  him.  "  I  will  leave 
this  place  to-morrow." 

Agnes  and  Ray  took  luncheon  by 
themselves,  Mrs.  Palmer  being  a  con- 
firmed invalid,  who  seldom  appeared  at 
the  family  table,  and,  after  an  hour's 
seclusion  in  their  respective  apartments, 
met  again  on  the  piazza  toward  the  mid- 
dle of  the  afternoon.  Kay  had  brought 
out  her  embroidery-frame,  working  at 
the  pattern  which  it  held,  by  industri- 
ous fits  and  starts,  varied  by  long,  idle 
pauses,  when,  with  fingers  arrested  over 
some  half-developed  leaf  or  bud,  she 
gazed  absently  before  her,  with  a  kind 
of  dreamy  trouble  on  her  face.  Agnes, 
making  no  pretence  of  occupying  herself 
with  the  piece  of  lace- work  lying  in  her 
lap,  sat  leaning  back  in  her  chair,  with 
hands  folded  softly  together,  and  her 
eyes  resting  on  the  masses  of  fleecy 
clouds  that  went  sailing  across  the  sky. 
The  day  had  been  treacherously  fair, 
but  as  the  afternoon  drew  to  a  close  the 
sun  dropped  suddenly  behind  the  bank 
of  dark  clouds  which  had  been  rising 
unnoticed  in  the  west,  the  white  drifts 


in  the  sky  above  changed  to  a  dull 
leaden  hue,  and  the  whole  landscape 
took  on  a  gray  chilled  look,  while  the 
soft  summer  breeze,  that  had  been 
lightly  swaying  the  tree-tops,  changed 
to  a  mournful  minor  key. 

"Why,  it's  not  going  to  rain?"  ex- 
claimed Kay,  springing  to  her  feet, 
and  running  to  the  end  of  the  porch  to 
take  a  look  at  the  sky.  A  flash  of  pale 
lightning,  followed  by  a  faint  threat- 
ening murmur,  answered  her.  "  Oh," 
she  cried,  turning  back  to  her  friend 
with  a  face  of  distress,  "  I  hope  Horace 
will  not  be  caught  in  a  storm !" 

"It  is  early  yet,"  said  Agnes,  in  re- 
assuring tones.  "  He  will  wait  until  it  is 
over,  or  perhaps  he  will  stay  all  night." 

"  Oh,  no,  he  will  not,"  said  Kay. 
"  Horace  is  so  reckless.  It  was  my 
fault,  his  going  off"  in  that  way, — and 
with  Prince,  too.  I  told  him  not  to 
ride  that  horse." 

"Is  he  so  very  dangerous?"  Agnes 
asked,  with  a  slight  increase  of  anxiety 
in  her  tones. 

"  He's  perfectly  horrid,"  said  Kay, 
relapsing  into  her  school-girl  speech. 
"  I  don't  mean  just  that,  but  he's 
nervous  and  excitable,  and  the  roads  are 
always  bad  after  a  rain,  especially  over 
the  Peak,"  naming  the  highest  point  of 
the  low-hilled  range  which  Horace  must 
cross  on  his  return.  "  And  Prince  has 
thrown  him  twice  already." 

The  force  of  this  last  remark  would 
have  been  considerably  abated  if  Kay 
had  explained  that  both  these  falls  had 
occurred  during  Prince's  training-period, 
when  he  was  still  at  the  lively  and  ir- 
responsible age  of  colthood.  But  she 
was  in  an  excited  state,  and  could  not 
stop  for  details.  As  it  was,  her  words 
gave  Agnes  a  sudden  sense  of  peril. 
She  rose  and  stepped  to  the  edge  of  the 
piazza  and  took  a  rapid  and  anxious 
survey  of  the  angry-looking  heavens. 

"Mr.  Ware  is  out  too,  is  he  not?" 
she  asked.  "  No,  here  he  is  now."  And, 
just  as  the  first  few  heavy  drops  of  rain 
began  to  fall,  Ware  came  running  up 
the  path  and  steps  to  their  side. 

"  We  are  going  to  have  a  storm,"  he 
said. 
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"  Yes.  Miss  Palmer  is  feeling  quite 
anxious  about  her  brother,"  Agnes  re- 
plied. 

"  You  shouldn't  think  he  would  start 
in  this  storm,  should  you?"  Ray  said, 
turning  an  appealing  face  up  to  his. 
"  Only  I  know  he  will ;  and  if  anything 
should  happen  to  him — "  She  pressed 
her  hands  together  and  looked  piteously 
from  one  to  the  other.  All  feeling  of 
resentment  had  disappeared :  she  was 
full  of  nervous,  remorseful  fears  for  her 
brother. 

"  Don't  be  troubled,"  Ware  replied, 
in  a  gentle  tone,  such  as  he  might  have 
used  to  a  child.  "  He  will  wait  until 
the  storm  is  over." 

"  But  it  isn't  going  to  be  over,"  she 
persisted.  "  It  will  be  rain  and  wind 
and  lightning  for  two  or  three  hours, 
and  then  a  hard  pouring  rain  all  night. 
And  to  be  so  determined  to  ride 
Prince  !" 

Ware  looked  at  her  with  a  face  of 
wondering  pity  and  surprise.  These 
feminine  fears  were  quite  outside  the 
range  of  his  experience. 

"  Come,  dear,  let  us  go  in,"  said 
Agnes,  placing  her  arm  about  her 
friend's  waist.  "  See,  you  are  getting 
quite  wet." 

They  turned  aside  into  the  parlor, 
whence  Ray  went  on  into  the  dining- 
room  to  give  some  orders  about  sup- 
per. 

'' There  is  no  real  danger,  is  there?" 
said  Agnes  to  Ware.  "  He  is  an  ex- 
perienced rider,  and  must  be  familiar 
with  the  roads  about  here." 

"  Oh,  I  think  not,"  he  replied,  in 
an  abstracted  fashion ;  "  but  it's  very 
thoughtless  in  him  causing  his  sister 
all  this  anxiety." 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Agnes  gently, 
but  rather  coldly.  "  If  he  had  business 
— Ray  was  always  nervous."  Her  words 
were  cut  short  by  a  blinding  flash  of 
lightning,  followed  by  a  sharp  report, 
which  made  even  Agnes  lean  back  in 
her  chair  and  close  her  eyes,  while  Ray, 
just  entering  the  room,  gave  a  little 
shriek  of  terror  and  sank  quivering 
with  fear  upon  the  sofa,  burying  her 
face    in    her   hands.      Ware    alone    re- 


mained quiet  and  unmoved,  in  heroic, 
masculine  calm,  again  regarding  Ray 
with  the  same  look  of  wondering  pity 
and  surprise.  They  remained  silent  a 
long  time,  until  at  last  there  came  a 
sudden  lull  in  the  storm.  Ware  went 
quickly  to  the  door,  and,  throwing  it 
open,  stepped  outside,  Ray  following 
timorously  behind.  In  a  moment  an- 
other gust  of  wind  shook  the  house,  a 
dizzying  flash  of  light,  followed  by  a 
loud  reverberating  peal  of  thunder, 
shocked  all  their  senses,  and  the  rain 
again  poured  down  in  torrents ;  but 
above  the  noise  of  the  tempest  they 
heard  another  sound, — that  of  quick, 
splashing  hoofs. 

"  That's  Prince  !"  cried  Ray,  in  a  voice 
of  hysterical  gladness  and  fright,  cling- 
ing to  the  balustrade  for  support  against 
what  might  be  coming  next.  Agnes  rose 
from  her  chair  and  stepped  forward  to  the 
door  leading  into  the  hall.  The  splash- 
ing hoofs  drew  nearer,  and  in  a  moment 
there  was  a  shout  and  an  answering 
"  Halloo  !"  as  a  man  came  running  from 
the  stables  to  take  the  horse,  while 
Horace,  leaping  to  the  ground,  his  rub- 
ber coat  and  hat  gleaming  through  the 
darkness,  ran  up  the  steps  and  into  the 
house. 

"  Oh,  Horace !"  cried  Ray,  rushing 
forward  and  throwing  her  arms  about 
him.  "  How  could  you  frighten  me  so  ? 
And  Prince,  too!  Promise  me  you'll 
never  ride  that  horse  again." 

"  There,  there,  Ray,"  freeing  himself 
rather  unceremoniously  from  her  grasp, 
and  shaking  himself  like  a  water-god  ; 
"  Prince  is  all  right ;  behaved  like  a 
hero."  He  removed  his  dripping  hat 
and  coat,  and,  stepping  down  the  hall, 
met  Agnes,  still  standing  in  the  door- 
way, half  hidden  from  view.  They 
exchanged  a  long  look,  clear  and  pene- 
trating on  his  part,  tremulous  and  re-, 
lieved  on  hers. 

"  You  have  made  us  very  anxious," 
she  said.  "  Ray  was  really  frightened." 
Her  words  took  the  form  of  a  reproach, 
but  the  tone  conveyed  none.  A  great 
wave  of  gladness  colored  Horace's  face 
like  a  girl's. 

"  It  was  very  good  in  you  to  think 
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about  me  at  all,"  lie  said,  in  a  low,  grate- 
ful tone. 

After  the  evening  meal  they  went 
again  into  the  parlor,  and  Horace  placed 
himself  immediately  at  Miss  Denton's 
side,  where  he  remained  all  the  evening, 
oblivious  or  indifferent  to  the  warning 
glances  sent  in  his  direction  from  time 
to  time  by  Ray.  Ware  had  taken  a 
huge  folio,  and  sat  apparently  buried  in 
its  contents.  He  did  not  seek  Ray's 
society,  and  she  could  not  seek  his. 
Yet  he  was  acutely  conscious  of  her 
slightest  act  and  movement.  The  lace- 
bordered  handkerchief  she  had  dropped 
near  the  corner  of  the  sofa,  the  skein 
of  bright-colored  floss  she  picked  up 
from  the  floor  and  huDg  across  the 
embroidery-frame,  the  ripened  scarlet 
leaf  which  fell  fluttering  at  her  feet  as 
she  paused  to  adjust  an  awkward  stem 
in  one  of  the  vases  on  the  mantel, — 
trifles  like  these  stood  out  as  the  con- 
spicuous objects  in  the  room.  The 
violence  of  the  storm  had  passed,  and  it 
had  settled  down,  as  Ray  predicted,  into 
hard,  steady  rain.  Agnes  was  the  first 
to  rise  and  say  good-night.  Ware  fol- 
lowed almost  immediately,  Horace  turn- 
ing to  go  up-stairs  with  him,  but  being 
detained  by  a  peremptory  word  from  his 
sister. 

"  Horace,  you  have  been  behaving 
very  badly,"  she  said,  in  shaking  tones. 

"Why,  what  do  you  mean?"  stand- 
ing squarely  before  her  and  trying  to 
face  her  down.  Failing  in  this,  he 
turned  and  walked  slowly  down  the 
length  of  the  long  parlor,  back  to  where 
she  was  standing.  "  If  you  mean  that 
little  matter  you  were  speaking  of  this 
morning,  all  I  have  to  say  is  you  can't 
expect  a  man  to  go  into  anything  of  that 
kind.  Besides,  I  haven't  subscribed  to 
your  theory  of  the  case.  It  may  be 
all  very  fine  as  a  theory,  but  I  don't 
feel  called  upon  to  furnish  the  facts  to 
support  it.  That's  Ware's  business.  He 
can  take  care  of  himself.  He  knows 
what  he  wants." 

"  And  you  call  that  being  a  friend !" 
cried  Ray,  her  face  mantling,  her  whole 
figure  dilating  with  scorn.  "  Horace,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you !"    sweeping  from    the 


room  with  an  air  of  insulted  majesty. 
Perhaps  Horace  was  not  altogether  proud 
of  himself,  for  it  was  with  a  little  effort 
that  he  stopped  to  knock  at  his  friend's 
door,  a  few  moments  later,  on  the  way 
to  his  room. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,  what  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?"  he  began,  in  a  tone 
of  forced  heartiness.  "  Hope  you  didn't 
mind  my  taking  '  French  leave'  ?  I  left 
you  in  good  company.  The  ladies  treated 
you  well,  I  presume  ?" 

His  companion  gave  vent  to  a  half- 
articulate  exclamation  of  displeasure : 
"  I  haven't  been  with  '  the  ladies,'  as 
you  call  them.  I  spent  the  day  in  the 
woods." 

"  Communing  with  nature,"  Horace 
commented,  in  his  easy  vein.  "  That's  a 
little  too  abstract  for  me.  I  prefer  a 
tete-a-tete  with  some  more  concrete  rep- 
resentative of  the  sex, — Miss  Denton, 
for  instance,"  with  an  examining  glance 
toward  his  listener. 

"  Miss  Denton's  well  enough,"  the 
other  replied,  in  a  rather  brusque  and 
careless  tone. 

"  Well  enough  ?"  Horace  repeated. 

"  Oh,  I  mean  no  disrespect,"  Ware 
went  on.  "  She  reminds  me  of  a 
school-teacher  I  had  when  a  boy." 

Horace  was  divided  between  an  im- 
pulse to  rush  forward  and  embrace  his 
friend  for  this  display  of  indifference, 
and  a  desire  to  enter  upon  an  ardent 
protest  against  it ;  and  it  was  with 
mingled  feelings  of  gratitude  and  re- 
sentment that  he  bade  him  good-night 
and  sought  his  own  room. 

Julius  Ware  kept  repeating  his  re- 
solve to  "leave  Mapletop  to-morrow," 
until  nearly  a  second  fortnight  had 
added  itself  to  the  first,  assigned  as  the 
length  of  his  stay.  His  behavior  grew 
more  inexplicable  every  day,  except,  per- 
haps, to  Horace,  who  believed  he  had 
found  its  clue,  and  occupied  himself  in 
such  a  curious  and  sympathetic  observ- 
ance of  his  friend's  varying  moods  as 
an  intense  preoccupation  in  his  own 
affairs  would  permit.  It  seemed  to  Ray 
that  every  one  was  selfishly  absorbed 
in  their  own  pursuits.  Even  Agnes, 
though   kind   and   thoughtful  as  ever, 
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wore  an  air  of  sweet  and  serious  ab- 
straction which  quite  shut  Ray  out 
from  the  old  intimate  companionship. 

The  visit  of  the  two  friends  at  Maple- 
top  had  been  very  quiet,  as  Horace 
promised,  until  within  the  last  week, 
when  one  or  two  meetings  of  the 
archery  club  of  which  Ray  was  a  mem- 
ber had  broken  up  their  seclusion. 
Horace  had  endeavored  to  ward  off 
these  social  intrusions,  but  failed  com- 
pletely through  the  sudden  and  unac- 
countable opposition  of  his  sister.  She 
listened  coldly  to  his  entreaties  that  the 
club  should  meet  elsewhere,  averring  that 
no  grounds  were  so  pleasant  or  conve- 
nient as  those  at  Mapletop,  and  received 
his  protests  against  this  breach  of  trust 
toward  his  friend  with  an  air  of  studied 
indifference.  At  the  first  meeting. 
Ware  lent  his  presence  only  to  the  ex- 
tent of  hanging  about  the  edge  of  the 
little  company,  like  an  impending 
shadow ;  but  at  the  second  he  came 
boldly  forward  in  the  midst  of  them 
and  set  himself  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  game  with  an  austere  and  de- 
termined brow.  It  was  a  merry  and 
exciting  contest,  in  which  Ray  and  a 
certain  Captain  Smalley  came  off  victo- 
rious. 

"  It's  not  fair.  Captain  Smalley,"  cried 
a  gay  voice,  "  to  put  you  and  Ray  on 
the  same  side." 

"  No,"  replied  another:  "  we'll  amend 
the  constitution  and  prohibit  it." 

Captain  Smalley  smiled,  and,  leaning 
over,  whispered  something  in  Ray's  ear. 
She  looked  up  and  met  Ware's  eyes 
fixed  gloomily  upon  her,  and  the  angry 
blood  surged  into  her  cheeks,  as  with  a 
spirited  air  she  turned  away  with  her 
partner. 

"  How  well  Ray  plays!"  said  Agnes, 
who  was  sitting  a  little  apart  with  a 
few  spectators  of  the  game,  to  Horace, 
stretched  along  the  grass  at  her  feet. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied:  "she  and  Smalley 
are  the  best  shots  in  the  club." 

Ware  heard  these  words,  and  a  deeper 
shade  settled  over  his  countenance. 
Before  the  club  withdrew,  arrangements 
were  made  for  a  single-handed  contest 
to  follow  the  regular  game  at  the  next 


meeting,  the  fortunate  contestant  to  re- 
ceive a  prize,  which  was  to  take  the 
rather  conventional  form  of  a  golden 
arrow,  made  suitable  for  either  lady's  or 
gentleman's  wear. 

The  day  arrived,  and  Ray  was  out 
upon  the  grounds,  superintending  some 
necessary  preparations,  when  the  tall 
figure  of  Julius  Ware  suddenly  loomed 
up  before  her. 

"  I  have  a  favor  to  ask  of  you,"  he 
said  abruptly,  looking  down  upon  her  in 
his  solemn,  unbending  fashion. 

She  looked  at  him  in  surprise,  waiting 
for  him  to  proceed. 

"  I  should  like  to  take  part  in  your 
game  this  afternoon,  —  the  champion 
game  I  think  you  call  it." 

Her  astonishment  at  this  unlooked-for 
proposition  was  so  great  that  she  forgot 
to  reply  ;  but  he  did  not  seem  to  mind 
that. 

"  Only,  I  have  a  condition  to  make," 
he  went  on.  She  gave  a  little  super- 
cilious smile  at  this,  and  began  to 
recover  herself.  It  was  like  this  difl&- 
cult  guest  of  theirs  to  begin  laying 
down  his  rules  at  once.  "It  is  that  I 
may  shoot  with  this,"  holding  up  a 
rudely-made  bow,  such  as  boys  use, 
made  of  strongest  hickory,  with  an 
arrow  to  match,  roughly  whittled  into 
shape.  "  These  things  are  too  fine  for 
me,"  stooping  and  picking  up  one  of 
the  feathered  arrows  lying  on  the  grass 
beside  him,  and  throwing  it  away  with 
a  gesture  of  disdain.  "  I  told  you  that 
I  belonged  to  the  Goths  and  Vandals ; 
and  history  teaches  that  in  all  the  en- 
counters between  the  barbarous  and 
civilized  forces,  each  was  allowed  its 
choice  of  weapons."  He  spoke  with 
his  bitterest  accent,  and  she  listened 
with  mute  wonder  and  pain,  mingled 
with  an  angry,  helpless  feeling  against 
him  for  all  the  suffering  he  was  causing 
her.  She  had  been  a  happy  girl  until 
she  met  Julius  Ware.  She  gave  a  cold 
assent  to  his  request. 

"  You  are  rather  fond  of  history,  are 
you  not?"  she  asked,  with  a  slightly 
ironical  accent. 

"  I  read  a  good  deal  of  it,  yes." 

"  The  barbarians — excuse  me,  I  be- 
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lieve  that  is  what  you  called  them — 
were  not  always  successful,  were  they?" 

"  Only  in  a  few  cases,"  he  replied, 
still  standing,  grave  as  fate,  before  her ; 
"  but  in  those  cases  history  kindly  con- 
sented to  reverse  its  former  verdict  and 
pronounce  in  favor  of  their  superior 
civilization.  They  were  no  longer  bar- 
barians." 

"  Ah  !  I  see,"  she  rejoined  quickly  ; 
"  that  is  what  you  wish  to  prove  to  us, — 
that  you  are  the  superior.  Why  not 
rest  content  with  your  own  opinion?" 
He  looked  at  her  with  a  frowning  and 
mystified  countenance,  not  in  the  least 
comprehending  her,  while  she,  a  little 
shocked  at  her  own  rudeness,  turned 
quickly  away  and  began  to  arrange  the 
details  of  the  coming  contest,  which, 
with  this  new  feature,  proved  of  a 
rather  difficult  nature  to  manage.  So 
strange  and  unreasonable  an  innovation 
on  their  customs  was  not  regarded  with 
favor  by  the  club,  and  only  respect  for 
their  hostess  induced  them  at  last  to 
give  it  favorable  acceptance.  Mr. 
Ware  was  made  the  subject  of  a  good 
deal  of  light-minded  criticism,  which 
Kay  was  forced  to  overhear  and  seem  to 
take  part  in  as  she  moved  about  among 
her  guests,  persuading  and  explaining. 
In  the  regular  game,  which  occupied 
the  first  hour  of  the  club,  Ray  and  Cap- 
tain Smalley  were  made  to  lead  opposite 
sides,  the  latter  winning  an  easy  victory. 
Ray  was  playing  badly,  her  feeble, 
random  shots  flying  wide  of  the  mark 
and  exciting  great  surprise.  The  first 
finished,  active  and  earnest  preparations 
ensued  for  the  champion  game  to  fol- 
low. Only  the  most  skilled  cared  to 
take  part  in  it,  and  the  shooting  went 
bravely  on.  Ray,  mortified  at  her  recent 
failures,  made  an  heroic  efibrt  to  collect 
her  scattered  energies,  and  stood  waiting 
her  turn  with  a  pale,  determined  face. 
Captain  Smalley,  who  preceded  her, 
took  his  position  with  an  air  of  jaunty 
triumph  and  grace,  his  arrow  striking 
the  border-line  between  the  two  inner 
circles  of  the  target, — a  worse  shot  than 
he  intended, — which  caused  a  look  of 
vexation  to  mar  his  usual  complacent 
countenance.      Ray    then    stepped    for- 


ward, took  careful  position,  a  long, 
steady  aim,  and  sent  her  arrow  flying 
toward  the  mark,  hitting  an  inch 
nearer  the  centre  than  the  gallant  cap- 
tain. There  was  a  shout  and  eager 
clapping  of  hands,  and  several  of  the 
more  enthusiastic  rushed  forward  to  se- 
cure the  prize  and  place  it  in  her  keep- 
ing ;  but  Horace,  who  had  been  appointed 
umpire,  waved  them  back,  and  called 
Ware  forward  to  take  his  turn.  There 
was  a  movement  of  surprised  recollec- 
tion, a  little  suppressed  giggling,  and 
the  company  formed  into  two  lines  to 
witness  the  performance.  It  was  soon 
over.  Stepping  to  his  place,  Ware  took 
a  brief  but  deliberate  aim,  the  stout 
string  snapped  with  a  loud  vibrating 
sound,  the  clumsy  arrow  cleaved  the 
air  like  a  stroke  of  light,  hitting,  not 
the  exact  centre,  but  so  near  that  no  one 
cared  to  dispute  the  difi"erence.  A  low 
murmur  of  surprise  followed,  deepening 
into  one  of  loud  admiration,  and  ending 
in  a  round  of  hearty  applause,  to  which 
Ware  made  not  the  slightest  response, — 
only  threw  his  bow  angrily  upon  the 
ground  and  walked  rapidly  out  of  sight. 
The  prize  was  left  undisposed  of,  and 
Horace  declared  he  would  keep  it  him- 
self as  a  reward  for  the  exacting  cares 
of  umpireship,  pinning  it  gayly  on  his 
coat.  "  Another  instance,"  he  said  to 
Agnes,  in  an  undertone,  "  of  the  good 
things  awaiting  a  man  in  this  world  who 
doesn't  in  the  least  deserve  them."  A 
remark  of  simple  significance,  if  indeed 
true,  and  further  explained  by  the  errand 
on  which  he  sought  his  sister  late  that 
evening,  after  all  the  guests  had  de- 
parted. 

"  She  is  a  world  too  good  for  me,  I 
know,"  he  said,  after  his  news  had  been 
delivered  and  Ray  had  done  a  little  ap- 
propriate crying  and  laughing  over  him. 

"  That  doesn't  matter,"  said  Ray,  who 
meant  to  be  only  cheerfully  reassuring. 
"  You'll  be  all  the  more  help  to  her, — 
in  a  practical  way,  I  mean.  You  can 
tell  her  how  to  spend  her  money.  I'm 
sure  she  is  imposed  upon  sometimes." 

"  And  make  myself  generally  useful. 
That's  what  I  thought,"  said  her 
brother. 
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"  But,  Horace,"  a  new  and  alarming 
thought  seizing  her,  "  you  surely  did 
not — it  was  very  improper — speak  to 
her — here — while  she  was  our  guest  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  no,"  he  replied,  waving  his 
hand  to  dismiss  all  such  absurd  conjec- 
tures. "  We  went  for  a  drive  last  even- 
ing, and  when  we  were  about  four  miles 
from  the  house,  on  the  line  between  this 
county  and  the  next, — I'm  sure  that 
was  a  safe  and  proper  distance — " 

She  looked  at  him  reproachfully : 
"  It  was  very  wrong  in  you,  Horace. 
Suppose — suppose  she  had  said,  '  No.'  " 

"  In  that  case  it  would  have  been 
very  wrong  indeed,"  he  readily  admit- 
ted. "  But  you  do  your  friend  injus- 
tice? Do  you  think  she  would  not  help 
preserve  the  propriety  of  the  situa- 
tion ?" 

The  excitement  of  her  brother's  news, 
together  with  the  wearing  events  of  the 
day,  made  Kay  pass  a  sleepless  night, 
and  she  came  down-stairs  the  next 
morning  looking  pale  and  tired.  After 
breakfast  she  took  her  hat  and  went  out 
to  seek  the  restoring  effects  of  the  fresh 
air,  wandering  aimlessly  about  the 
grounds  for  a  while,  and  then  seating 
herself  on  a  rustic  bench  under  one  of 
the  spreading  maples,  near  the  scene  of 
yesterday's  conflict.  Her  eyes  roved 
listlessly  from  one  object  to  another 
until  they  fell  upon  something  half  hid- 
den in  the  grass  at  her  feet.  She  bent 
forward  to  examine  it  more  closely ; 
then,  blushing,  and  with  a  covert  glance 
around  her,  she  stooped  and  picked  it 
up,  and,  holding  it  tightly  clasped  in 
her  hand,  was  soon  lost  in  a  painful 
revery.  She  was  aroused  by  an  ap- 
proaching footstep, — whose  she  knew 
quite  well  before  she  summoned  the 
resolution  to  look  up  and  meet  the  gaze 
of  Julius  Ware  fixed  searchingly  upon 
her,  wondering  dumbly  what  new  strug- 
gle was  to  ensue  between  them. 

"  You  are  not  well,'"  he  said,  in  a 
deep  and  what  seemed  an  accusing 
tone. 

"Oh,  yes,"  she  replied;  "  only  tired 
a  little.  Yesterday  was  a  rather  hard 
day." 

"  And  I  made  it  harder  for  you.     I 


make  everything  harder  for  you.  My 
whole  visit  here  has  been  a  trial  and 
burden  to  you."  He  spoke  in  a  tone  of 
passionate  self-upbraiding  which  carried 
a  new  note  of  alarm  to  her  ears. 

"  Oh,  hush !"  she  exclaimed,  in  a 
weak,  frightened  voice,  shrinking  a  little 
away  from  him  as  he  sat  down  on  the 
bench  beside  her. 

"  But  it  will  soon  be  over  now,"  he 
went  on  in  the  same  manner.  "I  have 
come  to  tell  you  that  I  am  going  away 
—to-day." 

She  neither  flushed  nor  paled  over 
this  sudden  announcement :  her  own 
weakness  and  his  excitement  had  quite 
exhausted  her.  She  made  an  effort  and 
murmured  a  few  words  of  polite  regret 
in  reply,  adding,  in  a  formal  tone,  "  You 
seem  in  haste  to  leave  us." 

His  lip  curled  :  "  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  stayed  twice  the  length  of  time  I 
first  intended.  Every  day  I  have  re- 
solved to  go  away,  and  every  day  have 
permitted  myself  weakly  to  remain." 
He  paused  a  moment,  then  went  on 
with  increasing  energy  :  "I  have  rea- 
soned with  myself,  argued  myself  down, 
scorned  and  despised  myself,  spent  days 
and  weeks  in  playing  with  temptation, 
pretending  to  resist  it,  yet  never  willing 
to  overcome  it."  He  suddenly  checked 
himself.  "  What  a  conceited  brute  I 
am,  to  compel  you  to  listen  to  these 
ravings  of  mine !  Of  course  you  do 
not  understand.  You  are  the  last  per- 
son." 

The  slim,  girlish  figure  before  him 
straightened  itself  proudly.  "  You  are 
quite  right,"  she  said,  in  a  bitter,  mock- 
ing tone  :  "  it  is  impossible  that  a  weak, 
ignorant  girl  should  comprehend  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  superior  beings 
like  yourself,  Mr.  Ware."  He  looked 
at  her,  dumfounded ;  and  she  went  on 
in  a  quick,  excited  manner,  striving  in 
vain  to  control  the  trembling  of  her 
voice :  "If  you  despise  us  so  and  our 
ways,  if  the  life  here  is  full  of  tempta- 
tions," repeating  his  words  with  a  little 
biting  accent,  "  drawing  you  away  from 
your  higher  pursuits,  why  do  you  re- 
main ?  It  is  very  true  that  I  do  not  un- 
derstand.    I  and  my  friends,  whom  you 
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took  that  rude,  silly  vengeance  upon, 
— we  belong  to  quite  another  order, 
and  are  not  worthy  your  notice.  We 
dwell  on  a  lower  plane."  She  stopped 
to  gain  the  command  over  herself  she 
was  rapidly  losing, — tragedy  was  not 
Ray's  forte, — while  Ware,  stunned  and 
bewildered,  continued  to  gaze  at  her, 
then  let  his  face  sink  into  his  hand. 

"  You  have  indeed  misunderstood." 

Ray  felt  her  excitement  rapidly  sub- 
siding, and  made  a  movement  to  rise. 
Something  hidden  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress  rolled  to  the  ground,  falling  on  the 
grass  with  a  faint  thud.  She  bent 
quickly  forward  to  pick  it  up,  then,  be- 
thinking herself,  as  suddenly  desisted. 

Mechanically,  Ware  stooped  over  to 
restore  it  to  her.  There  was  a  hurried 
protest  on  her  part,  which,  however, 
came  too  late,  for  he  was  holding  it  in 
his  hand.  A  dark  flush  rose  to  his  face, 
and  he  turned  a  slow,  questioning  look 
upon  her,  before  which  her  own  sank  in 
an  agony  of  helpless  shame. 

"  Was  it  this  you  dropped  ?"  he 
asked,  in  a  low,  doubting  tone,  opening 
his  palm  and  disclosing  what  lay  within, 
— a  bit  of  useless  wood,  the  broken 
head  of  a  rudely-whittled  arrow.  '■'■  No, 
you  shall  not  go,"  he  said,  laying  his 
hand  upon  her  arm  as  she  attempted  to 
rise.  "  Tell  me,"  he  went  on  imploring- 
ly, as  she  refused  either  to  speak  or 
look  at  him,  sitting  with  proud,  white 
face  turned  coldly  away, — "  it  is  not 
possible,  I  know, — I  should  be  a  mad- 
man to  believe  it,  —  that  you  found 
this  and  meant  to  keep  it  because — 
My  God !  Ray,  what  have  I  done,  that 
you  should  look  at  me  like  that?"  for 
she  had  turned  upon  him  with  a  defiant, 
outraged  look,  mingled  with  one  of 
hopeless  misery,  such  as  some  hunted, 
expiring  creature  of  the  woods  turns 
upon  its  enemies  whom  at  the  last  mo- 
ment it  is  resolved  to  baffle  and  de- 
stroy, 

"  Will  you  release  me,  Mr.  Ware  ?  I 
wish  to  go  in  now."  He  loosed  his 
fingers  from  the  wrist  he  had  been  hold- 
ing in  a  rather  painful  grasp. 

"  If  you  are  a  just  woman,  Ray,  you 
will  remain  and  explain  this,"  turning 


his  eyes  upon  the  little  piece  of  wood  he 
still  held. 

This  felicitous  appeal  produced  no 
efi'ect.  She  rose  to  her  feet,  the  trees 
and  grass  on  the  lawn  swimming  in  an 
indistinct  vision  before  her. 

"  If  this  is  yours,  perhaps  you  will 
receive  it  again,"  he  said,  holding  out 
the  broken  arrow-head. 

She  made  a  slight,  scornful  gesture  of 
rejection. 

"  Then,  shall  I  throw  it  away  ?  See," 
rising  and  hindering  her  progress  by 
placing  himself  directly  in  front  of  her. 
"  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  dearest  hope  I 
ever  had, — a  hope  too  daring  and  sweet 
to  cherish,  I  thought, — the  strongest  de- 
sire I  ever  knew,  the  one  passionate 
wish  of  my  lonely  life, — to  own  your 
love.     Shall  I  throw  it  away  now  ?" 

Still  she  made  no  sign  to  hinder  him, 
though  a  beautiful  color  flushed  her 
cheek. 

"  Now  you  know  what  I  meant  when 
I  spoke  of  my  struggle  and  temptation. 
When  I  first  saw  you,  you  bewildered 
me.  You  were  like  a  revelation  to  me. 
I  could  not  rid  myself  of  your  dear,  tor- 
menting presence.  The  thought  of  you 
absorbed  every  other.  I  was  becoming 
the  most  useless  and  wretched  of  men. 
Every  day  I  resolved  to  go  away  and 
cure  myself  of  this  mad,  presumptuous 
folly.  I  love  you,  Ray  ;  how  much  I 
shall  not  try  to  say." 

He  tried  to  draw  nearer,  but  she  kept 
him  back  with  a  pressure  of  the  hand 
he  held,  throwing  a  bright,  shy,  mis- 
chievous glance  up  at  him. 

"  But  if  I  am  only  a  torment  to 
you,  and  thinking  about  me  makes 
you  wretched,  and  it's  all  presumptuous 
folly-" 

"  Ray,  Ray,  why  will  you  not  under- 
stand ?  Could  a  nobody  like  me,  with 
only  the  hardest  of  lots  before  him,  ask 
a  woman  delicately  nurtured,  accustomed 
to  everything  wealth  can  bestow,  to  share 
his  life  of  toil  and  privation  ?" 

She  drew  her  hand  from  his  and 
stepped  a  little  farther  away  from  him. 
"  That  is  a  point  on  which  the  deli- 
cately-nurtured woman  might  not  care  to 
off"er  an  opinion,"  she  said,  smiling  de- 
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murely  and  adjusting  the  strings  of  the 
hat  that  hung  over  her  arm.  "  But  if 
— if  she  happened  to  love  him  a  little, 
too  ;  and — Will  you  please  give  me  back 
my  property,  Mr.  Ware?" 

After  the  interview  which  followed 
between  Ware  and  Horace,  the  latter 
sought  an  audience  of  his  sister. 

"  Were  you  very  much  surprised, 
dear?"  she  asked,  taking  his  arm  and 
laying  her  head  caressingly  against  his 
sleeve. 

"  Perfectly  paralyzed  with  astonish- 
ment," was  the  reply.  "  But,  after  all, 
it  was  the  least  you  could  do." 

She  looked  up  inquiringly. 

"  Having  resolved  to  marry  him  to  a 
woman  of  fortune,  and  failing  to  sacri- 
fice any  of  your  friends,  you  could  do  no 
less  than  give  him  yourself." 

"  Oh,  Horace,  never  speak  of  that 
again.  I  don't  know  what  I  was  think- 
ing of." 

"  I  hope  you  will  cure  him  of  that 
Dakota  scheme.  I  always  thought  it  a 
wild  idea." 

"  Indeed  I  shall  not,"  in  her  most 
decided  tone. 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean  to  say  you 
are  going  out  there,  to  live  in  that  cli- 
mate and  be  kidnapped  by  Indians  ?" 

"  Indians  !"  she  repeated  scornfully. 
"  The  climate  is  lovely.  I  know  all 
about  it  :  I  have  been  reading  it  up," 
with  a  little  defiant  blush.  "  And  I 
have  always  wanted  to  go  West." 

"  Oh,  you  have  !"  said  Horace,  thrust- 
ing his  hands  into  his  pockets  and  staring 
at  her. 

She  stood  with  her  lover  in  the  lighted 
parlor  that  same  evening,  where  they 
were  prolonging  their  farewells  for  the 
night. 

"  One  thing  I  don't  quite  like, 
though,"  she  was  saying.  "  I  don't 
mean  I  dislike  it ;  only  I  should  like  it 
to  be  different,  too.  But  of  course  it 
couldn't  be  different  and  still  just  the 
same."  She  stopped  to  laugh  a  little 
at  her  own  expense. 

He  was  a  good  deal  puzzled  by  this 
circumlocution,  and  stood  regarding  her 
with  the  old  look  of  wondering  perplex- 
ity, waiting  patiently  to  hear  her  through, 


with  a  grave  and  tender  light  in  his 
eyes. 

"  What  I  mean  is,"  she  began  again, 
"  that  I  don't  like  to  think  it  was  only 
a  blind  impulse  that  made  you  choose 
me.  I  should  like  to  know  you  had 
always  intended  just  me  from  the  be- 
ginning,—  even  before  you  ever  saw 
me." 

He  smiled  in  an  uncomprehending 
way.  "  Did  you  always  intend  just 
me  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  was  the  quick  reply.  "  I 
always  said  he  must  be  wiser  and  better 
and — and  taller" — laughing  and  glancing 
at  his  towering  height — "  than  I.  The 
most  perfect  marriages,  you  know," 
reverting  to  her  subject  with  an  argu- 
mentative air,  "  are  those  which  the 
reason  and  judgment  approve  as  well  as 
the  heart." 

"  My  dear  girl,  do  you  think  my 
reason  and  judgment  do  not  approve 
you  ?  There  is  not  a  hair  of  your  head," 
stroking  the  bright  locks,  "  nor  a  tone 
of  your  voice,  not  even  a  fold  of  your 
dress,  I  would  have  altered." 

"  Yes,  but  that  is  because  we  are  in 
love  with  each  other.  We  began  wrong, 
don't  you  see  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't,"  he  said.  "  Who 
taught  you  all  this  social  philosophy  ? 
Not  Agnes,  I  am  sure." 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied  laughingly, 
"  not  Agnes."  She  disengaged  herself 
from  his  arms  to  look  him  clearly  in  the 
face.  "  What  do  you  think  of  Agnes?" 
she  asked. 

"  That  she  is  an  admirable  character," 
was  his  prompt  reply. 

She  bent  her  head  in  a  pretty,  bird- 
like movement  of  reflection  :  "  Well, 
that  is  what  I  mean.  I  should  like  you 
to  think  me  an  admirable  character. 
But  of  course  you  couldn't." 

He  laughed,  and,  bending  toward  her, 
signified  he  thought  her  something  much 
better. 

"  Then  I  should  know  I  was  your  de- 
liberate choice.    I'm  not  that  now,  am  I  ?" 

"  I'm  afraid  not,"  he  said,  pondering 
a  little.  "  You  see,  after  I  met  you  I 
seemed  deprived  of  all  power  of  choice." 
Celia  p.  Woolley. 
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n^rORTH  or  south, — that  was  the 
-i-^  question  to  be  decided.  The 
Bailie  had  some  volumes  of  Black  on 
his  right  hand,  and  a  map  of  Scot- 
land before  him.  He  was  running  his 
finger  thoughtfully  up  the  east  line  of 
that  country.  "  There's  some  bonnie 
bits  northward,  this  way ;  and  there  are 
the  Buchan  fishers,  just  the  maist  re- 
markable folk !" 

"Bailie,  I'm  none  going  to  see  the 
Buchan  fishers ;  and  I  ken  weel  if  I 
gie  ye  a  step  on  that  road  you'll  never 
stop  until  ye  reach  John  O'Groat's 
House." 

"  Let  me  tell  ye,  Christina,  ye  could 
stop  at  a  far  waur  place  :  there's  a  first- 
class  hotel  there  now,  and  a'  things  per- 
taining." 

"  You  wouldna  bide  twa  days  there. 
Bailie :  the  Orkneys,  and  then  the  Shet- 
lands,  wad  be  your  next  thought ;  syne 
it  wad  be  the  Greenland  fishers  and  the 
North  Pole.  I  hae  been  in  thae  Ork- 
ney seas  aince :  I'm  not  going  to  be  sae 
unreasonable  as  to  call  on  Providence  to 
preserve  me  in  them  a  second  time." 

"  You  hae  a  wonderfu'  gift  at  leemit- 
ing  the  Almighty,  Christina.  Whar 
are  ye  for,  then  ?" 

"  For  the  south.  Bailie.  Changes 
are  lightsome,  even  in  wood  and  water. 
We  are  going  to  the  English  lakes. 
You  can  please  yourself." 

"  Ye  ken  weel  I'll  hae  to  go  whar  it 
pleases  ye  twa.  Sex  and  age  and  wis- 
dom are  naething  in  these  evil  days. 
The  majority  carries  every  measure. 
But  there's  mair  than  one  way  to  get 
into  the  English  lake  country :  which 
are  ye  for?"  And  the  Bailie  looked 
inquiringly  at  me ;  for  it  was  my  native 
heath,  my  old  home,  the  one  bit  of 
earth  bathed  in  the  everlasting  sunshine 
of  youth  and  love. 

Those  who  like  to  enter  it  by  a  draw- 
ing-room window  must  take  the  railway 
to  Bowness;  those  who  prefer  to  enter 
it  by  its  natural  porch  will  choose  the 


sparkling  Leven,  the  gladdest,  brightest 
river  in  the  world.  Who,  that  has  ever 
left  the  firm  ground  at  Hest  Bank,  and 
taken  that  dumb  run  over  Lancaster 
Sands,  and  forded  the  Kent  River,  and 
rattled  over  the  Cartmel  peninsula,  can 
forget  it  ?  Over  the  Lancaster  Sands 
it  would  be  folly  to  drive  without  a 
guide,  for  the  road  is  efi'aced  by  each 
succeeding  tide,  and  is  full  of  quick- 
sands so  shaky  that  a  whip  would  no 
more  stand  up  in  them  than  a  spoon 
in  a  dish  of  mustard.  Crossing  them, 
thirty  years  ago,  I  remember  the  old 
guide  leaning  back  and  pointing  out  a 
long  furrow  which  our  wheels  had  just 
cut.  "  That  is  where  the  Bardsea 
steamer  dragged  her  keel  last  tide,"  he 
said,  "  and  now  we  comes  and  makes 
our  mark  right  athert-like.  'Tain't 
every  day  as  a  five-hundred-ton  ship 
cuts  across  the  high-road  that-a-way." 
Well,  I  had  a  fancy  to  take  that  drive 
again,  and  to  stop  at  Ulverston,  the 
ancient  little  town  in  which  I  was  born. 

"  And  dootless  the  Bailie  will  gae  wi' 
you,"  said  Christina;  "for  I  never  knew 
him  to  tak  a  highway  when  he  could 
win  at  a  byway." 

"  You're  wrang  this  time,  Christina. 
I'm  no  for  playing  the  pairt  o'  the  Mas- 
ter o'  Ravenswood :  sae  we'll  a'  tak  the 
railway  to  Ulverston." 

No  emotions  are  so  hard  to  define  as 
those  which  press  upon  us  when  we 
stand,  after  long  years  of  change  and 
travel,  before  the  closed  door  of  the 
house  of  our  birth.  With  a  solemn  in- 
terest my  eyes  wandered  over  this 
strange  nook  of  the  Sol  way,  with  all  its 
harmonies  of  light  and  shade,  blending 
hill  and  wood  and  water,  and  forming 
a  landscape  most  calm  and  bright  and 
fair. 

But  it  is  the  human  element  in  a 
landscape  that  gives  it  vitality,  and, 
gazing  over  the  wide  expanse,  I  looked 
centuries  back,  to  see  the  old  monks 
of  Furness  ambling  across  it,  and  moss- 
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troopers  from  the  border-land  raiding 
the  wealthy  lords  around,  and  pious 
Covenanters  hiding  in  its  lonely  places. 
And  all  this  country  is  forever  haunted 
by  the  burly  form  and  the  still  mighty 
will  of  George  Fox.  At  Ulverston,  in 
1688,  the  first  Quaker  meeting-house 
was  built;  and  from  Swartmoor  Hall, 
one  mile  out  of  Ulverston,  Fox  took 
his  wife,  the  widow  of  Judge  Fell  and 
one  of  his  first  converts.  Some  years 
ago  I  went  through  it,  and  found  the 
rooms  very  spacious,  and  ornamented 
with  carved  oak.  In  Fox's  study,  the 
heavy  oak  bedstead  on  which  he  slept 
was  preserved ;  and  any  Friend  who 
visited  the  spot  was  invited  to  occupy 
the  room  for  a  night,  and  hospitably 
entertained. 

I  mentioned  these  facts,  but  received 
no  sympathetic  response.  Christina  was 
rather  hard  upon  that  idolatrous  spirit 
which  could  "  mak  a  man's  study  and 
bedroom  a  kind  o'  holy  ground."  It 
was  in  vain  I  pointed  out  the  tendency 
of  the  Scotch  to  hero-worship,  and  just 
named  John  Knox.  But  the  argument 
passed  the  time  till  we  reached  the 
Swan  Inn,  at  Newby  Bridge, — a  place 
of  perfect  peace,  surrounded  by  walls 
of  living  verdure. 

While  dinner  was  being  prepared,  we 
strolled  to  the  bridge  which  spans  the 
Leven, — at  this  point  a  swift,  shallow 
stream,  with  an  inconceivable  sparkle, 
scarcely  deep  enough  to  float  the  light 
skiff  in  whose  shadow  a  great  trout  was 
poising  himself  against  the  crystal  water. 
In  half  an  hour  we  had  a  couple  of  his 
fellows  in  a  napkin,  deliciously  browned. 
It  is  worth  while  mentioning  that  Loch 
Lomond  in  Scotland  and  Lake  Winder- 
mere in  England  discharge  by  rivers  of 
the  same  length  and  name;  but  the 
Scotch  Leven  passes  through  a  bleak, 
uninteresting  country,  while  the  English 
Leven  ripples  and  dances  through  a 
vale  of  sylvan  beauty,  full  of  the  music 
of  many  cascades. 

We  hired  a  row-boat  to  take  us  up 
Windermere  to  the  Ferry  Inn ;  and 
here,  as  an  old  Laker,  I  may  say,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  a  sail ;  take  a  row- 
boat,  and  you   are  safe ;   but  all   these 


mountain-locked  waters  are  subject  to 
what  is  known  in  the  district  as  a  "  bot- 
tom-wind ;"  and  the  sail-boat  caught  in 
that  passionate  gust  will  need  the  most 
skilful  handling. 

As  we  neared  Storrs  Hall,  all  the 
bright  loveliness  of  the  lake  broke  upon 
us,  as  it  did  upon  Scott  in  1825,  on 
that  memorable  day  when  Southey,  Wil- 
son, Wordsworth,  and  Canning  met  him 
here,  and  Windermere  glittered  with 
all  her  sails  in  honor  of  the  great  Northern 
minstrel.  The  Bailie  had  the  whole  pas- 
sage from  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  by 
heart, — the  brilliant  cavalcades  through 
the  woods,  the  boatings  on  the  lake  by 
moonlight,  the  music  and  sunshine,  the 
flags  and  streamers,  the  gay  dresses  and 
beautiful  women,  the  hum  of  voices, 
the  cheers  of  the  multitude,  and  the 
splash  of  innumerable  oars  :  he  recalled 
for  us  the  whole  scene  of  the  flotilla, 
as  it  wound  among  the  beautiful  isles  of 
the  loveliest  lake  in  the  world,  half  a 
century  ago. 

We  had  sent  our  luggage  on  to  the 
Salutation  Inn  at  Ambleside,  for  we 
had  determined  to  stay  one  night  at  the 
Ferry  Inn,  nearly  opposite  Bowness, 
and  about  half-way  up  the  lake.  I  had 
wonderful  memories  of  this  charming 
old  hostelry,  and  many  a  time,  when 
thousands  of  miles  away,  I  had  heard 
the  pleasure-skiffs  fret  their  cut- waters 
against  the  pebbly  shore,  many  a 
time  in  dreams  dripped  silver  from  my 
oars  in  the  moonlight,  or  wandered  in 
the  groves  of  laurel  and  lilacs  and 
laburnums  behind  it. 

Then  it  was  a  perfect  old  English 
inn,  with  a  kitchen  whose  Homeric 
breadth  and  bright  cheerfulness  made 
it  a  constant  picture.  Then  there  was 
on  one  side  of  it  a  curiously  carved  and 
twisted  oaken  dresser,  extending  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  black  with  age 
and  bright  with  labor.  Mugs  and 
tankards  of  bright  pewter  stood  out 
against  this  dark  background ;  huge 
hams  and  sad-colored  herbs  descended 
from  the  rafters.  A  great  wood  fire 
always  blazed  on  the  hearth.  Lasses 
in  snow-white  jackets  and  linsey-woolsey 
petticoats   went  in  and  out  about  their 
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duties.  The  handsome,  motherly  land- 
lady looked  after  every  guest ;  and 
Arnold,  the  j oiliest  landlord  that  ever 
lived,  sat  smoking  in  the  ingle,  chatting 
with  some  traveller,  or  listening  to  the 
yarn  of  a  lake  fisherman. 

As  we  approached  the  little  bay,  I 
saw  that  the  Ferry  Inn  had  gone ;  a 
grand  modern  hotel  stood  upon  its  site. 
I  refused  to  be  disenchanted.  Perhaps 
Arnold  was  dead  also.  Nothing  could 
be  as  it  had  been,  and  I  asked  to  cross 
over  at  once  to  Bowness.  But,  while  I 
am  speaking  of  Arnold,  I  may  tell  again 
a  story  he  was  very  fond  of  telling  about 
Wordsworth. 

"  Knaw'd  Wadswuth  ?"  he  would 
say,  with  a  merry  twinkle.  "  I  did,  a 
few.  This  wuz  the  way  I  comed  to 
knaw  him,  so  as  I  shan't  forget  'n  again 
in  a  hurry.  When  I  wuz  guard  of  the 
Whitehaven  mail,  as  we  wuz  a-slapping 
along,  and  just  coming  to  a  sharpish 
turn, — the  earner  near  the  bridge,  this 
side  Keswick, — what  should  we  see  but 
sumthin'  uncommon  tall  and  grand,  tool- 
ing along  a  little  pony-shay  ! 

"  'Oh,  Lord!  here's  a  smash,'  said  I, 
and  afore  the  words  wuz  out  of  my  mouth, 
crash  went  the  shay  all  to  smitherins, 
and  slap  went  the  driver  over  a  wall  into 
a  plantation,  arms  out  and  great-coat 
a-flying.  We  thought  fur  sure  'twas 
all  over  with  'n ;  but  presently  he  picked 
hisself  up  uncommon  tall  again,  and 
sez  he,  '  I'll  have  this  matter  thoroughly 
investigated.'  With  that  he  walked  ofi" 
towards  the  public. 

"  '  Bill,'  said  coachee  to  I,  very  down 
like,  '  who  de  think  that  is?' 

"  '  Well,  who  be  't,  Jem?'  sez  I. 

"  '  Why,  who  but  the  powit  Wads- 
wuth.' " 

Then  he  would  add,  "  If  you  goes  to 
Keswick,  just  by  the  bridge  you'll  see 
the  place  where  we  spilt  the  powit  I 
Ay,  often  and  often  since  that,  when 
I've  a-seen  the  grand  fowks  draw  up 
to  the  Mount,  I've  a-said  sly  like  to 
myself,  '  Ah,  gentlemen,  you  be  going 
to  see  the  powit,  but  you  never  had  him 
to  call  upon  you,  unexpected  like,  on  a 
flying  visit  over  a  wall.'  " 

Windermere  at  Bowness  is  like  what 


the  Thames  is  at  Richmond.  Bowness 
is  the  pleasure-village  of  the  lake  coun- 
try. There  yachtsmen  flourish  and 
beauties  linger.  The  band  makes  music 
in  the  grounds  of  the  Royal  Hotel,  and 
the  crowds  promenade  or  float  grace- 
fully past  in  the  dreamy  waltz.  Every 
window  is  open,  the  balconies  are  full  of 
life  and  color,  lovely  faces  peep  out 
from  among  the  clustering  clematis, 
twinkling  lights  and  soft  strains  are  on 
the  lake  until  midnight,  and  flowers, 
flowers,  flowers  touch  you  everywhere. 

Two  men,  as  dissimilar  as  possible,  I 
can  always  see  in  the  streets  of  Bow- 
ness,— the  handsome  Professor  Wilson, 
poet  and  athlete,  whom  the  Westmore- 
land people  so  aptly  described  as  "  Strang 
as  a  lion,  lish  as  a  trout,  wi^  sich  antics 
as  nivver,^^  and  the  little,  plain-faced, 
serious  Wilberforce,  —  Wilson  joyous 
and  strong,  and  settling  all  things  "  wi' 
the  waff"  o'  his  hand,"  Wilberforce 
sauntering  along,  as  he  tells  us  in  his 
diary,  comforting  himself  by  repeating 
the  one  hundred  and  nineteenth  Psalm. 
Wilson  lived  at  Eileray,  now  close  to 
Windermere  railway-station,  and  Wil- 
berforce had  a  residence  among  the 
stately  woods  of  Bayrigg,  just  outside 
Bowness. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for 
Ambleside,  taking  on  the  way  the  vil- 
lage of  Troutbeck.  Troutbeck  is  a 
funny  misnomer  for  the  rivulet  so 
named,  for  not  a  trout  has  ever  been 
found  in  it.  But  for  a  typically  ex- 
quisite village,  no  dream  of  painter  or 
poet  can  rival  it.  The  cottages,  with 
their  numerous  gables,  seem  to  have 
been  built  on  some  model  conceived  by 
the  rarest  poetical  genius.  They  are  of 
the  stone  and  slate  of  the  country  ;  age 
has  given  them  "a  green  radiance"  and 
bathed  them  in  the  lustre  of  lichens. 
The  porches  are  of  meeting  tree-stems 
or  reclining  cliff's,  and  are  dripping  with 
roses "  and  matted  with  virgin-bower. 
Nowhere  else  in  the  world  is  there  "  a 
mile-long  congregation  of  such  rural 
dwellings,  dropped  down  just  where  a 
painter  or  poet  would  wish  them,  and 
bound  together  by  old  groves  of  ash, 
oak,  and  sycamores,  by   flower-gardens 
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and  fruit-orchards  rich  as  those  of  the 
Hesperides." 

But  this  little  Eden  is  absolutely 
famous  for  the  quarrelsome,  litigious 
spirit  of  its  inhabitants.  The  land  is 
in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors  (states- 
men), and  in  many  cases  has  been  in 
the  same  families  for  six  or  seven 
hundred  years.  There  is  not  a  stile 
or  footpath  in  the  parish  that  has  not 
been  before  a  full  bench  of  magis- 
trates; scarcely  a  gate  but  has  been 
carried  to  the  quarter  sessions.  It  has 
even  been  asserted  that  if  a  tree  shoot 
six  inches  over  a  march  wall  it  will  be 
indicted  for  a  trespass.  Yet  they  are 
a  sturdy,  handsome  community,  dis- 
tinguished for  many  virtues. 

As  we  passed  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
these  cottages,  a  woman  came  to  the 
gate,  and,  shading  her  eyes  with  her 
arm  from  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine, 
waved  a  signal  to  some  one  in  a  distant 
field.  Seeing  our  look  of  admiration  at  a 
great  mass  of  gorgeous  wall-flowers,  she 
smilingly  offered  us  some.  As  she  was 
gathering  them,  a  big  burly  fellow  in  a 
wonderfully  pleated  and  embroidered 
linen  smock  went  inside  the  gate,  and 
said, — 

"  Thou's  but  a  lazy  wench.  What 
has  thou  been  after  this  ever  so  long?" 

She  half  laughed  at  him,  and  then, 
turning  to  us,  said,  "  He's  a  pretty 
middling  lad,  as  men  goes.  I  take  no 
account  o'  thattins  at  all.  Them's  on'y 
words."  At  which  the  giant  grinned, 
and,  reaching  up  to  the  roof  of  the 
porch,  pulled  us  a  long  stem  of  clematis. 

"  That  is  a  sensible  woman,"  said  the 
Bailie,  as  we  rode  away,  "  and  I'm  vera 
sure  a  gude  wife.  Solomon  put  the 
price  of  a  gude  wife  above  rubies." 

"  They'll  hae  been  scanty  in  his 
day,"  answered  Christina,  with  a  fine 
sarcasm. 

"  Not  that  they  are  much  commoner 
now — " 

"  Bailie !  You  are  neither  a  Solo- 
mon nor  a  married  man,  and  you  arena 
called  to  speak  anent  things  beyond 
you."  And  then  Christina  looked  be- 
nignly over  the  peaceful  landscape,  and 
asked,  "  Whar  are  we  going  to?" 

Vol.  VIII.  N.  8.-18 


"  To  Low  Wood.  A  pairson  o'  some 
apparent  discretion,  whom  I  talked  wi' 
at  Bowness,  told  me  it  was  the  prettiest 
inn  in  the  world  :  he  added,, that  those 
people  wha  didna  stop  a  night  there 
were  probably  savages." 

A  sniff  from  Christina  explained  her 
opinion  of  the  "  pairson  at  Bowness." 
But,  whoever  he  was,  he  only  endorsed 
Professor  Wilson,  who  always  declared 
"  there  was  not  such  another  prospect 
in  all  England."  The  lake,  with  all  its 
fairy  crowd  of  islands,  was  before  us  : 
below  them  all  was  loveliness  and  peace ; 
above  them,  all  majesty  and  grandeur. 
Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Low  Wood 
Hotel,  once  seen,  is  forever  a  dream  of 
beauty ;  but  we  were  nevertheless  savages 
enough  to  leave  it  after  a  luncheon. 
In  fact,  there  were  toilet  considerations 
dependent  upon  the  trunks  at  Amble- 
side, and  fine  scenery  was  not  felt  to  be 
an  equivalent,  as  far  as  Christina's  and 
my  own  taste  was  concerned.  If  we 
had  been  as  ardent  admirers  of  Mrs. 
Hemans  as  many  people  are,  we  should 
probably  have  stayed  a  night  at  Low 
Wood  Hotel,  for  here  in  the  sylvan  little 
"Dove's  Nest,"  perched  under  Wansfell, 
she  once  dwelt,  and  was  so  delighted 
with  the  spot  that  she  "knew  not  how 
to  leave  it." 

There  are  places  we  visit  and  forget, 
but  this  is  never  the  case  with  Amble- 
side :  walk  through  its  streets,  and  they 
become  forever  a  part  of  the  spirit's 
still  domains.  John  Buskin,  in  his 
"  Characteristics  of  Nature,"  has  re- 
ferred to  the  peculiar  influence  which 
is  exerted  upon  people  who  live  in  a 
neighborhood  where  granite  is  abun- 
dant; and  Wordsworth  tells  us  that 

One  impulse  from  a  vernal  wood 
May  teach  us  more  of  man, 

Of  moral  evil,  and  of  good, 
Than  all  the  sages  can. 

If  this  be  true,  then  what  influence 
must  be  morally  exerted  over  those  who 
dwell  in  such  a  bower  of  Paradise  as 
Ambleside ! 

The  vale  of  Windermere  is  watered 
by  two  little  rivers,  the  Rothay  and  Bra- 
thay.  They  unite  a  few  yards  above  the 
head  of  the  lake,  and  enter  it  together. 
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In  the  spawning  season  a  singular  sight 
may  be  witnessed  at  this  spot :  the  trout 
and  char,  for  which  Windermere  is 
famous,  separate  where  the  rivers  meet ; 
the  char  go  up  Brathay  to  spawn,  the 
trout  all  go  up  Rothay. 

The  most  charming  way  to  see  the 
vale  of  Ambleside  is  to  saunter  about 
it;  to  walk  to  Stock  Ghyll  Force  and 
look  at  the  old  mill  made  famous  by 
the  painting  of  Birket  Foster ;  to  lean 
over  Bothay  Bridge  and  Pelter  Bridge 
and  dream  away  the  hours  on  the  shores 
of  the  wildly-sylvan  Bydalmere ;  or  to 
go  into  Bydal  Park  and  lose  ourselves 
among  the  cooing  of  cushats  and  the 
shrill  cries  of  blackbirds.  Stock  Ghyll 
Force  is  worth  seeing.  The  word  "  force" 
is  one  of  the  few  words  of  the  past  still 
lingering  in  secluded  places  :  it  signifies 
to  "rush  thoroughly:"  the  waters  fall 
from  a  height  of  seventy  feet,  and  make 
a  terrific  noise  as  they  rush  in  two 
channels  down  the  rocky  gorge. 

The  slopes  are  covered  with  the 
rarest  ferns,  probably  most  of  them  in- 
digenous to  the  soil,  for  we  were  told 
that  few  of  them  lived  if  transplanted 
from  it.  The  path  leading  to  the  falls 
now  belongs  to  the  town  of  Ambleside, 
but  a  year  or  two  ago  it  was  in  the  pos- 
session of  a  gentleman  who  purchased 
the  property  at  an  auction.  It  had 
always  been  free  and  open  to  the  public, 
but  this  speculative  individual  bought 
up  the  waterfall  and  hemmed  it  in  with 
a  fence.  He  then  made  a  charge  for 
admission.  The  towns-people  were  in- 
dignant ;  a  sum  of  a  thousand  pounds 
was  raised,  and  the  man  bought  out  at 
double  the  amount.  The  toll  for  the 
present  is  charged,  but  it  will  be  abol- 
ished as  soon  as  the  other  thousand  has 
been  collected, — a  consummation  fully 
expected  during  the  present  year. 

The  spirits  of  the  great  and  good 
walk  the  lovely  lanes  and  climb  the  hills 
with  us,  for  all  around  Ambleside  is 
haunted  ground.  Just  outside  is  the 
ivy-covered  house  so  long  the  home  of 
Harriet  Martineau,  one  of  the  bravest  and 
hardest-working  women  that  ever  lived. 

Day  by  day  our  memory  fades 
From  out  the  circle  of  the  hills, 


but  the  memory  of  the  invalid  deaf  lady, 
so  loving,  so  simple,  so  neighborly,  so 
old  in  years,  so  young  in  heart,  is  one 
that  will  not  soon  be  forgotten,  even  in 
the  land  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey 
and  Arnold. 

A  little  farther,  Fox  How  nestles  at 
the  foot  of  a  craggy  height.  This  was 
for  many  years  the  home  of  Dr.  Arnold ; 
and  not  far  away  is  Fox  Ghyll,  a  beau- 
tiful villa  belonging  to  the  Bight  Hon- 
orable W.  E.  Forster,  who,  it  will  be 
remembered,  married  a  daughter  of  Dr. 
Arnold's.  Mr.  Forster  spends  a  great 
deal  of  his  time  here,  glad  to  escape  the 
"  madding  crowd"  and  the  bickering 
and  fever  of  political  life. 

A  lovely  drive  through  "  a  spot  made 
for  nature  by  herself"  brought  us  to 
Bydal  Mount,  so  long  the  home  of 
Wordsworth.  He  went  there  in  1813, 
and  at  that  time  the  lakes  were  hardly 
known.  The  poet  Gray  was  the  only 
eminent  Englishman  who  visited  them 
before  the  present  century,  and  he  com- 
plained that  "  the  great  forests  and  the 
total  want  of  communication  was  a 
barrier  he  could  not  surmount."  Upon 
Goldsmith  they  made  no  impression ; 
and  Tickell,  born  within  a  mile  of  Der- 
wentwater,  has  not  a  line  in  their  praise, 
though  he  wrote  a  long  poem  on  Ken- 
sington Gardens.  But  in  1813  English- 
men were  compelled  to  travel  in  their 
own  country,  for  Napoleon  had  closed 
the  continent  of  Europe  to  them,  or, 
as  a  Westmoreland  woman  expressed  it, 
"  there  was  sic  a  deal  of  uneasiness  i' 
France." 

And  here  I  may  notice,  in  passing, 
the  peculiar  habit  of  understating  every- 
thing, so  characteristic  of  Westmoreland 
people.  Where  a  Yorkshire  man  would 
say  unequivocally,  "  The  fellow  is  a 
scoundrel,"  the  Westmoreland  man 
would  remark,  "  There  were  a  deal  o' 
folks  more  particler  about  doin'  reet  nor 
him."  A  bad  man  is  a  bad  man  all  the 
world  over,  except  in  Westmoreland  : 
there  he  is  "  a  varra  moderate  chap." 
All  over  the  world,  when  it  rains  as  hard 
as  it  can,  people  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
"  It  rains  hard  ;"  but  a  Westmoreland 
man  only  admits,  "  It's  softish."     And 
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if  complaint  is  made  of  the  almost  im- 
passable mountain-roads,  he  barely  ac- 
knowledges that  they  are  "  raytherly  to 
make  as  you  gaw."  This  cautious  way 
of  speaking  is  the  result  of  a  cautious 
nature,  and  was  doubtless  much  fostered 
by  the  deep  root  that  Quaker  sentiments 
took  in  Westmoreland.  For  here  George 
Fox  found  ready  a  strong  mystical  ele- 
ment among  the  shepherds  of  the  lonely 
mountains.  They  were  the  men  who 
had  long  worshipped  in  temples  not 
made  with  hands,  in  which  they  had 
seen  and  heard  wonderful  things.  And 
all  over  these  hills  and  dales  his  power- 
ful will  was  felt. 

At  Rydal  Mount,  Wordsworth  lived 
nearly  forty  years,  roaming  over  the 
mountains  or  sitting  down  by  some 
lonely  tarn  to  write  his  "  solemn- 
thoughted  idylls ;"  for  he  seldom  wrote 
in-doors.  A  visitor  once  asked  to  see 
his  study,  and  a  servant  showed  her  a 
room  containing  a  number  of  books. 
"  This  is  the  master's  library,"  she  said  : 
"  his  study  is  out  o'  doors  and  up  on 
t'hill-tops."  The  house  is  a  lovely  spot 
now,  but  it  owes  much  to  W^ordsworth. 
I  have  a  drawing  of  it,  made  soon  after 
he  removed  there,  which  represents  only 
a  very  plain  stone  house,  standing  on  a 
natural  terrace  of  turf.  The  interior 
has  been  often  described,  for  no  visitor 
with  a  respectable  claim  on  the  poet's 
attention  w^as  ever  turned  away.  But  it 
is  now  in  the  possession  of  a  man  who 
suffers  no  one  to  approach  it.  In  fact, 
he  has  taken  care  to  post  conspicuously 
the  following  notice:  ''No  person  is 
allowed  in  these  grounds  under  any 
circumstances."  In  1850,  Wordsworth 
died  at  Rydal  Mount, — a  sweetly-solemn 
death,  which  gave  to  his  mourning  heart 
the  glad  assurance  that  he  was  "  going 
to  Dora,"  his  dearly-beloved  daughter, 
whose  death  on  the  threshold  of  a  beau- 
tiful and  happy  womanhood  he  had 
never  ceased  to  mourn. 

On  the  road  which  skirts  Rydal 
Water  is  Nab  Cottage,  forever  associ- 
ated with  De  Quincey  and  poor  Hart- 
ley Coleridge.  Standing  before  it,  how 
easy  it  was  to  imagine  the  small,  fragile 
Opium -Eater,  with  his  wrinkled  face  and 


arched  brows  loaded  with  thought,  and 
those  haunted  eyes  peering  out  from 
their  dark  rings  !  How  vividly  we  could 
see  him  in  the  small  parlor,  with  its  five 
thousand  books  and  bright  fire  and  de- 
canter of  laudanum,  or  imagine  him 
rambling  through  the  summer  nights 
upon  the  hills,  in  solitary  possession  of 
the  whole  sleeping  country,  when  that 
fine  expression  he  applied  to  Coleridge 
in  similar  situations  might  so  well  des- 
ignate himself, — "  an  insulated  son  of 
revery" ! 

Christina  would  hear  nothing  in  his 
favor, — "  a  body  that  daured  to  sit  down 
wi'  a  decanter  o'  laudanum  by  his  side." 
That  it  did  not  kill  him  she  considered 
a  point  still  more  against  him.  "  The 
man  wasna  cannie."  "  His  silver  elo- 
quence !"  "  His  wonderful  writing  !" 
Snap  !  snap  ! !  snap  ! ! !  Christina 
"  wouldna  gie  a  bodle  for  them. 
They  were  a'  opium."  In  which  opin- 
ion Christina  was  of  course  wrong  ;  for 
no  amount  of  opium  could  make  an 
ordinary  man  write  the  "  Suspiria  de 
Profundis,"  or  the  "  Confessions." 

But  that  inexplicable  charm  that 
hangs  about  the  memory  of  Hartley 
Coleridge  touched  even  Christina. 
"  His  was  a  clear  case  o'  a  badly-guided 
childhood  ;  and  it's  few  hae  the  skill  to 
deliver  themsel's  frae  that  mistake,"  she 
said. 

"  But  think  o'  a  child,  Christina,  wha 
at  sax  years  old  lived  in  a  fever  o'  in- 
vention and  chalked  out  a  political 
world  o'  his  ain." 

"  And  who  at  seven,  Christina,  wrote 
a  tragedy,  of  which  he  said  his  father's 
was  the  only  bad  line  ;  nay,  who  at  five 
years  old  was  tormented  by  Kant*s  gi'eat 
mystery, — that  a  man  should  be  his  own 
subject  and  object." 

"  He  should  hae  been  keepit  steady 
at  his  catechism  and  his  multiplication- 
table.  Meetaphysics  !  politics  !  and  tra- 
gedy !  before  the  bairn  was  seven  years 
old  !     Pairfect  nonsense  !" 

In  the  lake  country  everybody  loved 
him.  "  Ay,  he  were  a  good-heancd 
little  fellow,"  is  an  exclamation  sure  to 
follow  his  name,  though  it  is  more  than 
thirty    years   since    men,    women,    and 
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children  stood  weeping  over  his  grave 
that  snowy  day  in  January  in  Grasmere 
church-yard.  The  white-haired  Words- 
worth followed  the  bier,  which  was  light 
as  a  child's ;  and  when  the  winter  was 
grown  into  summer,  Wordsworth  went 
the  same  way. 

But  Grasmere  church-yard  is  a  place 
in  which  one  might  cease  to  fear  the 
sepulchre.  The  pensive  shadow  of  the 
church  tower  rests  upon  the  cheerful 
graves,  the  pigeons  coo  in  the  belfry, 
the  Rotha  murmurs  round  the  mossy 
wall,  the  flowers  are  laughing  in  the 
sunshine,  the  wind  is  whispering  in  the 
larches.  Wordsworth  and  his  wife  and 
three  children  and  sister  lie  under  the 
shadow  of  yews  which  the  poet  saw 
planted.  Over  their  grassy  graves  are 
simple  headstones  of  the  country  slate, 
bearing  only  the  names  of  the  occupants 
and  the  dates  belonging  to  each.  Hart- 
ley Coleridge  lies  near  by ;  at  the  head 
of  his  grave  is  a  stone  crown  entwined 
with  thorns,  and  the  inscription,  "  By 
Thy  Passion,  good  Lord,  deliver  me!" 

If  there  is  an  inn  in  all  England 
that  can  give  you  a  dinner  that  it  will  be 
a  joy  to  remember,  it  is  the  Bed  Lion 
in  Grasmere.  You  might  live  a  hun- 
dred years  and  never  tire  of  such  mut- 
ton hams  and  pigeon  pies  and  salmon 
and  shrimps, — shrimps  that  were  in 
Whitehaven  sea  a  few  hours  before. 
The  bread  is  famous,  and  the  crisp, 
crumpled  haver  cake  thin  as  wafers. 
And  the  butter !  And  the  honey ! 
We  were  in  excellent  quarters  ;  and  for 
two  days  I  was  not  very  sorry  for  that 
pour-down-in-earnest  rain  so  natural  to 
the  lake  country.  The  Bailie  found 
numerous  "  pairsons  o'  discretion"  to 
talk  with.  Christina  sat  calmly  knitting 
those  perpetual  silk  socks.  I  wrote 
some  letters,  and  laughed  over  Mark 
Twain's  "  Life  on  the  Mississippi," — 
laughed  very  quietly  when  I  could,  for 
the  book  aggravated  Christina :  its 
scenes  and  humor  were  quite  outside 
the  pale  of  her  experience  and  under- 
standing. "  The  maist  ridic'lous  book," 
she  said  scornfully :  "  it's  neither  fun 
nor  fancy  nor  gude  common  sense." 

The  next  day  was  a  lovely  Sabbath- 


day,  and  we  went  to  Grasmere  Church ; 
but  we  noticed  many  persons  busy  in 
the  fields,  and  the  Bailie  reminded  us  of 
what  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  said  of  the 
dalesmen  in  his  day  :  "  The  folk  there 
seemed  no  unlike  the  folk  in  our  ain 
kintra, — only  they  thocht  ower  little  o' 
leading  in  corn  on  dry  Sundays  ;  but  in 
Scotland  the  people  are  not  ignorant  o' 
their  duty  ;  it's  lang  since  they  were 
ignorant." 

Monday  morning  the  Bailie  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  climbing 
Helvellyn.  "  Pownies  can  be  ta'en  to 
the  summit,"  he  said  blandly.  "  And 
you  twa  will  doubtless  prefer  them." 

"  The  powny  isna  leeving  that  will 
tak'  me  to  the  top  o'  Helvellyn,  Bailie." 
And  I  lifted  my  eyes  from  Mark  Twain 
and  endorsed  the  sentiment.  So  the 
Bailie  trotted  off  with  a  guide,  rejoicing 
like  an  old  botanist  free  from  all  re- 
sponsibilities but  lichens.  Then  I  told 
Christina  that  there  was  to  be  a  sheep- 
shearing  at  a  farm-house  not  far  away, 
— a  farm-house  at  which  I  used  to  visit 
when  I  was  a  girl  in  short  dresses  and 
ankle-tights.  People  from  the  inn  were 
going,  and  would  be  delighted  to  take 
us  with  them  in  the  tax-cart. 

Christina  assented,  and  about  two  in 
the  afternoon  we  started.  Oh,  if  there 
were  only  any  words  to  describe  the 
limpid  clearness  and  sweetness  and 
freshness  of  the  mountain-air  after  the 
rain, — the  little  wandering  breezes, 
laden  with  scents  of  thyme  and  myrtle 
and  wild  roses,  and  the  jubilant  songs 
of  the  birds  !  We  had  to  go  slowly,  for 
our  road  was  straight  up  the  fell  side, 
for  about  a  mile  ;  then  we  came  to  one 
of  those  dwellings  common  enough  in 
Westmoreland,  and  very  uncommon 
anywhere  else,  —  houses  of  massive 
stone,  hundreds  of  years  old,  but  which 
have  been  ever  since  their  foundation 
was  laid  the  homestead  of  the  same 
family. 

A  low  wall  surrounded  the  garden 
and  farm- offices,  the  whole  enclosure 
being  shaded  with  grand  old  sycamores. 
As  visitors,  we  entered  by  the  seldom- 
used  garden-gate ;  and  what  a  garden 
it  was  !     Such  a  delicious  blendinsr  of 
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though  all  the  immigrants  appear  to  go 
West,  the  proportion  of  foreign-born  to 
natives  does  not  advance  in  the  new 
States  and  Territories.  In  Dakota,  for 
instance,  it  stands  at  about  one  in  twen- 
ty-seven. The  Chinese  have  made  Ne- 
vada an  exception, — perhaps  because,  the 
mines  failing,  no  others  can  live  in  that 
desert  commonwealth.  Deserted  we 
may  almost  style  her,  since  in  1880  her 
whole  population,  with  its  federal  out- 
j&t  of  two  senators  and  a  representative, 
numbered  little  over  a  third  of  that  re- 
quired under  the  new  apportionment 
for  the  lower  House  of  Congress,  and 
the  aggregate  is  said  to  have  still 
further  decreased,  until  at  this  writing 
it  reaches  but  thirty  thousand.  Ne- 
braska has,  reverting  to  the  census  year, 
grown  sixteenfold  in  twenty  years,  her 
proportion  of  foreigners  remaining  un- 
changed in  that  period.  In  New  York, 
within  the  same  time,  the  percentage  of 
foreign  -  born  has  fallen  from  twenty- 
six  to  twenty-four ;  and  so  it  is  gener- 
ally in  the  Middle  States.  In  New  Eng- 
land we  find  a  different  condition  of 
things.  In  Massachusetts  the  percent- 
age has  advanced  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-five, — just  one-fourth  of  her  pres- 
ent population  being  of  foreign  nativity. 
In  Maine  and  in  New  Hampshire  the  na- 
tives have  slightly  fallen  off  in  numbers, 
while  the  foreigners,  still  not  very  nu- 
merous relatively,  have  grown  sixty  per 
cent,  in  the  former  and  have  more  than 
doubled  in  the  latter  State.  Vermont 
shows  a  similar  change,  only  less  de- 
cided. The  same  may  be  said  of  Con- 
necticut and  Rhode  Island,  where  the 
aggregate  of  the  inhabitants  is  rapidly 
increasing,  with  the  immigrants  largely 
in  the  lead  as  to  ratio. 

In  the  Southern  States  the  exhibit  is 
very  different.  Missouri,  if  we  are  to 
class  her  among  them,  makes  the  largest 
show  of  immigrants ;  but  these  are 
hardly  ten  per  cent.,  having  actually 
decreased  ten  thousand  since  1870, 
while  the  aggregate  has  grown  twenty- 
six  per  cent.  In  Maryland  and  Ken- 
tucky the  proportions  are  nine  and  four 
per  cent,  respectively,  and  remain 
stationary    or   retrogressive,    while    the 


whole  population  has  greatly  increased. 
Throughout  the  rest  of  the  South  the 
foreign-born  element  is  wholly  insig- 
nificant and  becoming  more  so,  not  only 
relatively  but  actually.  In  Virginia, 
for  example,  its  ratio  has  declined  from 
one  and  a  half  per  cent,  in  1860  to  less 
than  one  per  cent,  in  1880.  In  Texas 
it  has  more  nearly  held  its  relative 
strength,  but  its  contribution  to  the  im- 
mense numerical  progress  of  Texas  in 
the  twenty  years  is  but  one  in  thirteen. 
Texas  is  but  an  exaggerated  illustration 
of  the  movement  in  the  Southern 
States  generally.  The  new-comers  are 
of  the  native  stock, — old  inhabitants  of 
what  until  within  the  past  decade  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  style  the  West, 
— Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  etc. 
The  long  and  severe  winters  of  the 
Northern  prairie  States  have  driven 
thousands  of  their  farmers  to  sell  out, 
in  this  era  of  high  prices,  and  seek  the 
blander  climate  and  cheaper  lands  of  the 
South.  European  immigrants  are  less 
disposed  to  move  in  that  direction. 
Very  few  come  immediately  to  Southern 
ports,  and  nearly  all  of  those  who  land 
in  the  ports  of  the  North  follow  the 
lines  of  latitude  to  join  relatives  or  com- 
patriots who  have  in  many  cases  paid 
their  way  for  them.  Neither  the  Ger- 
mans nor  the  Irish  manifest  any  fancy 
for  rural  life  in  the  South,  and  the  tables 
show  that  they  are  not  much  more 
fascinated  by  the  attractions  of  the  few 
towns  of  that  section.  The  recent  im- 
pulse given  to  mining  and  manufacturing 
may  draw  some  of  them  thither,  but 
as  a  mass  they  will  continue  to  prefer 
following  their  own  climatic  belt  and 
the  path  of  their  comrades.  It  is  with- 
out any  aid  from  that  European  influx 
which  has  brought  the  North  within 
twenty  years  an  accession  of  five  mil- 
lion souls,  that  the  white  population  of 
the  Southern  States  has  increased  in 
that  time  fifty-six  per  cent,  against 
seventy-three  per  cent,  at  the  North,  or 
thirty-five  per  cent,  only  if  we  deduct 
the  five  millions.  The  homogeneous 
character  of  the  Northern  people  has 
been,  we  may  remark,  additionally  mod- 
ified by  a  considerable    importation   of 
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blacks  from  the  South,  the  negroes  in 
the  North  having  multiplied  from  two 
hundred  and  twenty-six  thousand  to  four 
hundred  and  eighty-one  thousand,  or 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  per  cent., 
while  the  same  class  at  the  South  has 
increased  but  forty-four  per  cent. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  the  people 
of  the  South — meaning  the  whites  alone 
— are  likely  to  include  henceforth  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  what,  for  want  of 
a  better  term,  we  may  style  the  Anglo- 
American  element.  It  has  always  been 
distinctively  predominant  among  them. 
In  no  part  of  the  continent  has  the  race 
which  made  the  colonies,  made  the  States, 
and  made  the  Union  more  vividly  dis- 
played its  masterful  qualities,  its  desire 
to  rule,  and  its  capacity  to  rule.  There, 
as  everywhere,  it  is  fonder  of  the  busi- 
ness of  governing  than  of  the  business 
of  ploughing  or  forest-clearing.  These 
ruder  crafts  it  prefers  leaving  to  other 
races ;  and  these,  as  a  rule,  quietly  ac- 
cept its  guidance,  for  it  knows  how  to 
respect  their  rights  and  how  to  train 
them  to  the  assertion  of  them.  It  fra- 
ternizes with  them  nevertheless,  as  it 
has  always  done,  being  itself  originally 
the  product  of  that  process.  At  pres- 
ent it  is  heavily  handicapped  at  the 
South  in  one-fifth  of  that  territory  by 
climate,  and  over  a  larger  area  by 
the  negro  question,  which  allies  itself 
with  that  of  climate.  Its  powers  are 
severely  tested  by  an  undertaking  such 
as  never  befell  any  race  from  the  dawn 
of  history, — the  erection  of  the  negro 
into  an  intelligent  citizen  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  So  far,  success  in 
this  has  not  been  flattering.  The  negro 
remains  valuable  as  an  unskilled  laborer, 
but  as  an  active  and  healthy  member  of 
the  body  politic  he  is  a  failure.  He 
bids  fair  to  continue  a  foreign  substance 
in  it,  dormant  and  innocuous  unless 
febrile  results  be  superinduced  by  ex- 
ternal irritation.     He  cannot  be  assimi 


lated  or  ejected,  but  he  may  be  gradually 
absorbed  or,  at  worst,  encysted.  Either 
must  be  the  work  of  time.  And  time 
has  a  great  deal  to  do  in  other  respects 
for  the  American  continent.  That  is 
not,  by  many,  the  only  question  that 
must  be  remitted  to  the  future  and 
viewed  for  the  present  as  in  a  transition- 
state. 

For  are  we  not  in  a  transition-state 
ourselves  ?  Half  a  million  of  us  were 
last  year,  and  six  or  eight  millions  of 
us  a  few  years  back,  subjects  of  one 
or  another  European  monarchy.  Three 
times  as  many  of  us  are  of  immediate 
foreign  parentage  as  there  were  souls  in 
the  whole  Union  at  the  time  when  Barlow, 
Humphreys,  and  Brockden  Brown  were 
busy,  in  prose  and  verse,  in  indignantly 
disclaiming  the  colonial  character,  just 
as  Messrs.  Howells  and  James  are  now, 
both  groups  of  writers  recognizing  the 
fact  in  the  very  act  of  denying  it.  We  see 
nothing  like  that  in  the  literature  of 
mature  nations.  The  novelists,  poets, 
and  critics  of  France  and  England  do 
not  occupy  themselves  in  disowning  the 
dependence  of  those  countries,  social, 
literary,  or  political,  upon  the  United 
States.  Thus  in  one  sense,  and  that 
a  considerable  one,  we  remain  colonists, 
and  shall  so  long  as  this  process  of  for- 
mation, and  transformation  goes  on, — so 
long,  that  is,  as  colonies  of  Europeans 
contiuue  to  seek  homes  among  us. 

In  another  sense  we  are  not.  There 
is  an  American  type,  as  there  was 
a  century  ago.  The  advent  of  alien 
millions  has  hardly  changed  it,  and,  for 
reasons  we  have  glanced  at,  it  is  not 
likely  to  be  much  more  altered  at  the  end 
of  a  second  century.  It  is  the  sub-types 
that  will  remain  to  be  formed.  Accre- 
tion first,  and  then  concretion.  Modi- 
fied Europeans,  we  shall  crystallize  here 
and  there,  according  to  the  effect  of 
local  conditions,  into  modified  Ameri- 
cans. Edward  C.  Bruce. 
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lavender  and  sweet  marjoram,  of  rose- 
mary and  roses  and  raspberries,  of  gilly- 
flowers and  southernwood  and  flowering 
herbs  and  ripening  fruits !  On  one  side 
there  was  a  long  row  of  straw  bee-skeps, 
and  on  the  other  a  little  cascade  went 
tumbling  and  singing  down  the  fell  side 
as  it  did  forty  years  ago. 

1  was  not  forgotten,  and,  half  laugh- 
ing and  half  crying,  I  stood  once  more 
in  the  well-remembered  best-room.  It 
was  unaltered.  There  was  the  heavily- 
carved  state  bed,  with  its  trappings  of 
crimson  moreen,  reserved  for  the  newly- 
born  and  for  those  who  enter  this  room 
to  lie  down  and  die.  The  same  blue  china 
jar.  full  of  the  same  flowers,  stood  upon 
the  hearth-stone.  The  polished  oak  floor, 
as  in  olden  times,  was  strewed  with  bits 
of  lavender  and  rosemary,  to  prevent  the 
feet  slipping. 

When  I  went  to  the  back  porch,  the 
scene  there  was  just  as  unchanged.  The 
farm-yard  went  straight  up  the  hill,  but 
was  surrounded  by  buildings  of  every 
kind.  What  a  busy,  merry,  picturesque 
gathering  was  in  it !  The  old  men,  in 
clean,  white  shirt-sleeves,  with  long  clay 
pipes  in  their  mouths,  were  wandering 
about  the  yard,  watching  the  shearers, 
who  were  working  with  a  silent  rapidity 
that  showed  a  very  keen  contest.  For 
these  "  shearings"  are  a  kind  of  rural 
Olympics  ;  and  proud  is  the  young  farm- 
er who  has  finished  his  six  score  sheep 
in  a  day. 

There  were  seven  shearers  present, 
wonderfully  handsome,  stalwart  fellows. 
Each  sat  upon  a  bench,  their  pillar-like 
throats  uncovered,  their  arms  bare  to 
the  shoulder  ;  and,  as  the  sheep  were 
brought  to  them,  they  lifted  them  on  to 
the  bench,  turned  them  with  the  great- 
est ease,  and  cut  oft'  the  wool  with 
amazing  rapidity,  rarely  allowing  the 
shears  to  injure  the  animal.  If  such 
an  accident  occurred,  it  was  a  blemish 
on  the  shearer's  fame. 

At  a  long  impromptu  table  women 
were  just  as  rapidly  folding  the  fleeces 
ready  for  market.  Some  were  hand- 
some matrons,  some  were  young  lasses, 
but  all  wore  the  snow-white  kirtle  and 
the  short,  striped   linsey  petticoat  that 


showed  their  slender  ankles  and  trimly- 
shod  feet.  Peals  of  merry  laughter 
and  shafts  of  harmless  satire  flew  from 
them  to  the  shearers,  who  were  far  too 
busy  to  answer  just  then,  but  who 
doubtless  promised  themselves  future 
opportunities.  In  a  small  enclosure  at 
the  extreme  end  there  was  perhaps  the 
merriest  group  of  all, — about  a  dozen 
school-lads,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring 
the  sheep  to  the  shearers.  How  the 
heated  air  quivered  above  the  panting 
creatures,  and  how  the  lads  laughed  and 
shouted  and  tugged  and  pulled  and 
pushed  and  dragged,  their  brown  faces 
glowing  to  crimson,  their  parted  scarlet 
lips  and  intense  blue  eyes  making  them 
perfect  pictures  of  splendidly  healthy, 
happy  boyhood ! 

And  with  what  indulgent  tolerance 
the  sheep-dogs  watched  them  !  I  am 
sure  the  good-natured  ones  laughed 
quietly  to  themselves  at  all  the  unneces- 
sary fuss,  while  others  lay  with  their 
heads  between  their  paws  and  opened 
their  eyes  sarcastically  at  the  whole 
aff"air.  They  would  have  taken  a  sheep 
by  the  ear  and  walked  it  up  to  the 
bench  without  a  bark.  It  was  a  perfect 
idyllic  picture,  in  which  every  age  of 
manhood  and  womanhood  blended. 

At  sundown  over  six  hundred  sheep 
had  been  sheared,  and  a  number  of  vis- 
itors arrived.  Then  a  feast  was  spread 
for  more  than  fifty  people,  and  after  it 
the  fiddlers  took  the  place  of  honor,  and 
dancing  began.  No  one  could  resist  the 
mirthful  infection,  and,  after  a  slight 
hesitation,  Christina  drew  on  her  gloves 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  to 
open  the  ball  with  "the  master."  She 
was  just  stepping  daintily  down  the 
middle,  with  a  smile  on  her  face,  when 
the  Bailie  looked  in  at  the  open  door. 
He  professed  to  be  "  vera  weary  ;"  but 
in  half  an  hour  he  was  taking  his  part 
in  "  Moneymusk"  with  a  lively  agility 
that  won  him  much  admiration.  "  Such 
hours  dinna  come  every  day,"  he  said. 
And  so  we  stayed  until  the  dancing  ceased 
and  the  company  scattered  at  the  fell  foot 
into  parties  of  twos  and  threes. 

The  next  day  we  left  Grasmere  for 
Keswick,  the  capital  town  of  the  lake 
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district  and  the  centre  from  whicli  its 
wildest  scenery  can  be  best  visited, — 
Buttermere  Valley,  Crummock  and 
Loweswater,  Skiddaw  and  Borrowdale, 
Ullswater,  Patterdale,  and  the  Vale  of 
St.  John.  On  the  meres  of  these  local- 
ities there  are  no  steamers,  and  no  villas 
or  imitation  castles  on  their  shores.  In 
some  silent  depth  may  be  found  a  clus- 
ter of  Westmoreland  cottages  and  a  little 
chapel  or  church  very  little  larger  than 
a  cottage ;  but  in  the  main  they  are 
solitary  places,  full  of  lonely,  majestic 
beauty. 

Keswick,  however,  to  our  party,  was 
not  so  much  the  capital  of  the  lake 
country  as  the  home  of  South ey  and 
Coleridge.  Our  first  walk  was  to  the 
Greta  Bridge.  For  nearly  forty  years 
South  ey  crossed  it  daily  ;  and  there  are 
people  living  who  remember  the  author 
of  "  Thalaba"  and  "  Madoc,"— his  tall, 
elegant  figure,  his  quiet,  gentlemanly 
manner,  and  that  handsome  head  which 
was  the  envy  of  Lord  Byron.  One  old 
man  described  to  us  a  peculiarity  not 
often  alluded  to,  but  which  must  have 
been  singularly  charming  and  effective : 
"  He  was  a  bit  near-sighted,  and  so  when 
he  spoke  he  had  a  way  of  lifting  up  his 
face,  and  somehow  it  gave  him  a  wonder- 
ful look  of  sincerity  and  independence." 
In  all  the  annals  of  literature  there  is  no 
more  honorable  name ;  he  was  a  good, 
great  man,  not  subject  to  fits  and  starts, 
but  at  all  times  master  of  himself  and 
his  faculties. 

When  Southey  came  to  Greta  Hall, 
in  1803,  Coleridge,  the  "  noticeable  man 
with  large  gray  eyes,"  was  living  there, 
delighting  the  reading  world  with  his 
vast  and  luminous  intellect  and  his  Mil- 
tonic  conceptions,  reaching  "  the  caverns 
measureless  to  man."  Here  that  mar- 
vellous boy  Hartley  ran  about,  and  so 
charmed  Coleridge's  landlord  that  he 
could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  take  the 
rent  for  Greta  Hall,  considering  the  joy 
of  the  child's  company  a  full  equivalent. 
For  three  years  Coleridge  and  Southey 
occupied  the  Hall  together ;  then  Cole- 
ridge became  the  slave  of  that  opium- 
habit  which  made  his  comings  and  goings 
more  uncertain  than  a  comet's.     He  flit- 


ted about  between  Southey  and  Words- 
worth; and  never  since  Shakespeare's 
time  have  three  men  of  equal  genius 
lived  on  such  terms.  Landor  called 
them  "three  towers  of  one  castle." 
Very  soon  De  Quincey  made  a  fourth  in 
this  remarkable  group.  And  two  of 
them  were  wise,  and  two  of  them  were 
stranded  on  the  same  poppy  -  covered 
coast,  the  land  of  the  Lotos-Eaters. 

We  wandered  about  Keswick,  but 
wherever  we  went  the  shades  of  these 
great  men  followed  us,  and  half  a  mile 
out  of  it,  on  the  Penrith  road,  we  were 
suddenly  met  by  another  wraith  of 
genius,  for  there  stood  the  pretty  cot- 
tage to  which  Shelley  brought  his  first 
wife,  the  lovely  woman  of  humble  birth 
whom  he  ofl^ended  society  by  marrying. 
Here  they  were  visited  by  the  Southeys 
and  De  Quincey,  and  the  latter  in  his 
"Sketches"  has  a  very  charming  picture 
of  the  girl-wife  playing  gravity  before 
her  visitors  and  running  about  the 
garden  with  Percy  when  they  were 
tired  of  the  house.  Shelley  was  then 
nineteen  and  Southey  thirty-seven  ;  and 
Southey  says,  "  Shelley  acts  upon  me  as 
my  own  ghost  might  do  ;  he  has  all  my 
old  dreams  and  enthusiasms :  the  only 
difi"erence  is  the  difference  of  age." 

Many  bitter  things  were  said  of  the 
handsome,  gifted  Shelley  in  his  day ; 
but,  as  Dr.  Arnold  in  his  quaint,  Luther- 
like phraseology  observes,  "  Doubtless  it 
is  good  for  a  man  to  have  to  do  with 
Mr.  Posterity,"  for  that  impartial  judge 
has  done  Shelley  justice.  We  bought 
his  "  Alastor"  as  we  went  back  to  the 
hotel,  and  in  the  evening  twilight  read 
it,  remembering  the  while  that  it  was 
written  "  in  the  contemplation  of  death, 
which  he  felt  to  be  certain  and  near." 
It  has  a  solemn,  dream-like  melancholy ; 
and  when  I  left  Alastor  floating  in  his 
boat  down  the  silent,  shadowy  river,  the 
Bailie  shook  himself,  as  a  man  does 
when  suddenly  awakened. 

"It  willna  do,"  he  said,  "and  I'm 
no  going  to  my  bed  wi'  sic  like  thoughts 
o'  death.  Just  open  the  Revelations ; 
it's  far  awa'  better  to  go  wi'  St.  John  to 
'  the  land  that  is  vera  far  off,  and  see 
the  King  in  his  beauty.'  " 
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The  Dext  day  we  went  around  Der- 
wentwater  in  a  boat, — certainly  the  best 
way  to  see  it,  for  the  bays  and  islands 
and  points  of  interest  on  this  lovely 
sheet  of  water  can  thus  be  leisurely 
visited.  Soon  after  leaving  Keswick, 
Skiddaw  appears  to  rise  from  within  a 
stone's  cast  of  the  shore,  and  continues  a 
magnificent  object  during  most  of  the 
way.  At  the  head  of  the  lake  the 
mountains  rise,  height  above  height, 
from  the  Lodore  crags  to  the  lofty  sum- 
mits of  Scawfell  Pike  and  Scawfell,  the 
latter  the  highest  mountain  in  England. 
Southey  had  told  us  how  "  the  water 
comes  down  at  Lodore,"  but  we  wished 
to  see  it  for  ourselves  :  so  we  landed  at 
the  long  wooden  pier  belonging  to  the 
Lodore  Hotel,  and,  guided  by  the  tre- 
mendous roar,  scrambled  a  short  dis- 
tance among  the  crags  and  boulders, 
and  saw  the  wild  waters 

Retreating  and  beating,  and  meeting  and  sheet- 
ing, 

Delaying  and  straying,  and  playing  and  spray- 
ing, 

Advancing  and  prancing,  and  glancing  and 
dancing, 

Recoiling,  turmoiling,  and  toiling  and  boiling, 

And  gleaming  and  streaming,  and  steaming  and 
beaming. 

And  rushing  and  flushing,  and  brushing  and 
gushing, 

And  curling  and  whirling,  and  purling  and 
twirling, 

And  flapping  and  rapping,  and  clapping  and 
slapping. 

And  dashing  and  flashing,  and  splashing  and 
crashing. 

And  so  never  ending,  but  always  descending, 

Sounds  and  motions  for  ever  and  ever  are  blend- 
ing, 

All  at  once  and  all  over,  with  mighty  uproar. 

And  this  way  the  water  comes  down  at  Lodore. 

In  the  beautiful  gloaming  we  walked 
to  Crostwaithe  Church,  to  see  the  graves 
of  Coleridge  and  Southey. 

The  holy  time  was  quiet  as  a  nun 
Breathless  with  adoration, 

and,  the  church  door  being  open,  we 
went  in,  and  saw  Lough's  fine  recumbent 
statue  of  Southey  in  white  marble.  The 
sexton  told  us  that  Wordsworth  fre- 
quently came  and  stood  thoughtfully 
before  it,  doubtless  remembering:  that 
stormy  morning  in  March,  1841^,  when 


South ey's  remains  were  tenderly  and 
honorably  laid  beside  those  of  his  wife 
and  children.  One  day  in  the  spring 
of  1850  he  lingered  longer  than  usual, 
turned  away  with  a  sigh,  and  said,  "  I 
shall  not  come  many  times  more."  It 
was  his  last  visit. 

We  sat  long  talking  that  night,  and 
watching  the  lake  and  mountains  in  the 
silvery  glamour  of  the  moonlight.  The 
little  tract  of  country  we  had  traversed 
was  every  foot  of  it  classic  ground ;  but 
the  Bailie  now  looked  longingly  toward 
Patterdale  and  Haweswater.  "  There's 
nae  grander  views  o'  nature  in  Great 
Britain,"  he  said,  tentatively. 

But  Christina  was  not  to  be  tempted. 
"  We  arena  either  poets  or  painters. 
Bailie,"  she  answered,  "  and  I'm  just 
wearying  for  the  Glasgo'  planestones ; 
forbye,  ye  ken  I  havena  made  the  dam- 
son preserves  yet,  and  the  '  sacramental 
occasion'  will  be  on  us  afore  we  are  half 
ready  for  it." 

I  was  not  interested  in  either  the 
damsons  or  the  "  occasion,"  and  a  gen- 
uine taste  for  fine  scenery  is,  I  believe, 
as  exceptional  as  a  taste  for  Beethoven 
or  Wagner.  I  really  did  not  want 
"  efi'ects"  of  shadow  or  color ;  nothing 
in  the  "  scarped  and  jagged  and  rifted" 
line  was  attractive.  I  had  seen  the 
places  again  which  connect  themselves 
with  noble  lives  and  are  lit  up  with 
gracious  memories  and  thronged  with 
grand  associations,  and  I  also  was  now 
willing  to  go  back  to  the  "  Glasgo' 
planestones."  For  I  knew  well  that 
the  brief,  fair  visit  to  the  land  of  youth 
had  left 

Upon  the  silent  shore 
Of  memory  images  and  precious  thoughts 
That  shall  not  die,  and  cannot  be  destroyed. 

So  we  closed,  with  a  grateful  sigh, 
the  volume  of  Wordsworth  which  had 
been  a  kind  of  guide-book  to  us,  and 
the  Bailie  quoted  softly  from  it, — 

Blessings  be  with  them,  and  eternal  praise, 
The  poets,  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! 

Amelia  Barr. 
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OUR  colluvies  gentium  is  still  in  ac- 
tive process  of  deposition, — never 
more  so.  Nearly  two  millions  of  foreigners 
have  entered  our  confines  within  the  past 
three  years.  The  crossing  of  the  Alps 
by  one-tenth  the  number  of  stray  Kymri 
was  a  unique  event,  the  wonder  of  cen- 
turies. It  nearly  upset  the  Roman 
republic,  as  the  passing  of  the  Rhine, 
subsequently,  by  a  perhaps  larger  num- 
ber of  Helvetians,  in  search  of  food 
for  their  wives  and  children,  did  with 
the  conquests  of  the  first  Caesar  in 
G-aul.  And  those  great  caravans  trav- 
elled slowly,  covering  a  period  of  years 
between  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 
movement,  and  giving  ample  time  for 
its  eff"ects  to  be  discounted  and  its  fruits 
to  be  digested.  Neither  of  them  was 
aided  by  emigrant  agents,  protected  by 
carefully-framed  legislation  for  the  in- 
suring of  sanitary  precautions  in  transit, 
or  fought  over  by  welcoming  railroad- 
men at  the  point  of  arrival.  The  cold- 
est of  greetings — cold  steel — met  them. 
The  Kymri  in  vain  chained  themselves 
together,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  con- 
front the  onslaught  of  Marius,  and  the 
Helvetii  were  exterminated  by  means 
of  ingenious  plans  and  contrivances  of 
which  we  are  informed  in  detail  by  their 
complacent  conqueror. 

So  it  was  until  the  decline  of  the 
Empire,  when  Greek,  Egyptian,  Dacian, 
and  Jew  filled  the  streets  of  the  Eternal 
City.  During  the  intervening  time,  the 
current  was  reversed.  Rome  advanced 
on  the  barbarians,  and  absorbed  them 
with  their  territory.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  advance  upon  her  soil  and 
take  possession  of  it. 

For  a  thousand  years  or  more  the 
European  peoples  have  now  been  settled 
in  their  chosen  seats,  each  shaping  to 
itself  its  own  ways,  undisturbed  by  any 
influx  of  alien  population  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  disturb  them.  Some 
Saracens  moved  into  Spain,  got  the 
upper  hand,  and  then  were,  almost  in 


our  own  time,  driven  out ;  but  it  is  easy 
to  trace  the  Spain  of  to-day  in  the 
Spain  of  Hannibal:  Saragossa  repeats 
Saguntum.  A  more  complete  substitu- 
tion appears  to  have  been  that  of  the 
Romano-Britons  by  the  Anglo-Saxons; 
yet  that  is  an  old  story,  and  the  English 
of  to-day  are  pretty  closely  the  Angles 
of  Alfred,  with  some  more  modern 
spicery  of  Danes,  Normans,  Angevins, 
and  Poitevins,  and  the  infinitesimal  ad- 
denda of  Low  Dutch  under  William  of 
Orange,  and  of  High  Dutch  under  the 
Walmodens  and  the  Guelfs.  "  Saxons, 
Normans,  and  Danes  are  we,"  sings  the 
modern  Alfred  the  Great.  "Were  we," 
he  had  better  said,  for  the  amalgam 
was  complete  and  finished  generations 
ago.  The  process  is  over.  England  for 
the  English,  is  a  satisfied  cry,  like  that 
of  Germany  for  the  Germans,  and  of 
France  for  the  French. 

Probably  at  no  period  of  history  could 
one  of  those  named,  or  any  other 
considerable  nation,  have  made  such 
an  exhibit  of  its  composition  as  that  of 
the  last  United  States  census.  It  shows 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitants  to 
be  foreign-born,  through  one  or  both 
parents,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  resi- 
due— the  negroes,  to  wit — to  be  more 
alien  in  race  than  any  two  European 
nations  are  to  each  other  or  to  our- 
selves,— applying  the  last  word  to  the 
three-fifths  of  our  aggregated  people 
who  are  white  and  of  native  parentage. 

The  British  colonies  of  Australia  and 
Canada  are  parallel  instances  which  will 
suggest  themselves.  We  need  not  point 
out,  however,  that  the  medley  is  much 
less  striking  in  either  of  them.  We 
might  almost  say  that  there  is  none  at 
all.  They  are  lumps  of  Great  Britain 
transplanted  bodily  from  the  fast-anch- 
ored isle  across  the  two  oceans.  The 
colonists  are  Scotch  and  English,  as 
they  were  at  home,  only  brought  more 
promiscuously  into  contact  and  more 
closely  shaken  up  together.      Next  to 
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none  of  them  are  Irish,  or  German,  or 
Scandinavian,  or  natives  of  "  countries 
other  than  those  specified," — a  vague 
group  to  which  a  million  and  a  quarter 
of  our  people  are  relegated  for  half  or 
the  whole  of  their  immediate  origin. 
For  reasons  not  difficult  but  not  neces- 
sary here  to  trace,  these  divisions  of  im- 
migrants steer  clear  of  British  colonies. 
They  come  here,  each  separate  and  dis- 
tinct, direct  from  the  seats  which  have 
been  occupied  by  their  ancestors  for  a 
decade  or  more  of  centuries,  free  from 
all  foreign  admixture  and  moulded  sol- 
.idly  and  sharply  by  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstance. Here  they  unite  with  the 
British  element,  which  is  still  predom- 
inant in  numbers,  and  apt,  according 
to  the  present  reading  of  immigration 
statistics,  to  remain  so,  in  plurality,  if 
not  majority.  Each  brings  with  it  its 
social  peculiarities  and  political  apti- 
tudes, with  the  ingrained  personal  char- 
acter which  in  great  measure  determines 
these.  They  speak  different  languages 
and  subsist  on  different  food,  physical, 
intellectual,  and  sacerdotal.  They  not 
only  have,  as  Voltaire  objected,  twenty 
religions  and  more,  but  they  have  as 
many  sauces.  They  resemble  each  other 
in  a  common  aspiration  for  free  govern- 
ment, as  they  did,  until  lately,  in  having 
none.  They  have  left  behind  them, 
each  and  all,  the  substantial  or  ex- 
ternal obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  at- 
tainment, and  brought  with  them  their 
inherent  ones,  different  in  each  case. 
These  latter  difficulties,  however,  are  not 
easily  traced,  and  it  is  certain  they  have 
been  very  much  overrated.  We  cannot 
well  accuse  any  Aryan  people  of  an  in- 
capacity for  self-government.  All  have, 
at  one  time  or  another,  disproved  such 
an  imputation,  and  all  have,  at  other 
periods,  given  color  to  it.  The  military 
incubus,  three  millions  strong,  topped 
off  with  an  associate  mass  of  hoary 
privilege,  that  overspreads  Europe,  pre- 
vents our  knowing  exactly  what  is 
beneath.  We  can  only  judge  by  the 
driblets  that  are  extruded  or  struggle 
out  from  under  it.  And  these  are  not 
at  first,  fresh  from  the  strain,  in  a  con- 
dition   to    be    estimated.      They    must 


breathe  cis-Atlantic  air  awhile.  Keal 
Europe  thus  is  on  our  side  the  water. 
We  must  gauge  it  here. 

Physically,  the  European  immigrant 
changes  in  America.  In  himself,  if  not 
too  old,  and  certainly  in  his  offspring, 
he  becomes  taller,  more  elastic,  and 
more  active.  Speaking  generally,  he 
advances  toward  the  type  of  the  race, 
below  which  he  had  been  artificially  de- 
pressed. As  with  bodily,  so  with  mental 
faculties.  They  respond  to  relief  from 
pressure,  and  resume  their  normal 
shape.  Influences,  however,  of  far 
more  ancient  date  than  those  to  which 
he  has  been  subjected  in  recent  times 
have  left  marks  which  are  not  so  easily 
effaced  by  change  of  air.  The  same 
characteristics  which  distinguished  the 
tribes  of  Europe  at  the  dawn  of  history 
are  traceable  now,  and  continue  to  be  per- 
ceptible so  long  as  segregation  is  main- 
tained in  this  their  newest  home.  The 
Gaul  and  the  German  are  differentiated  to 
the  third  and  fourth  generation  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  and  would  be  so,  for  aught 
that  appears  to  the  contrary,  indefinitely 
under  the  same  conditions.  They  are 
not,  and  will  not  be,  actually  the  same 
as  in  their  Eastern  habitat,  but  they 
would  not  become  identical  in  character. 
A.  Berks  County  "  Dutchman"  and  an 
Acadian  of  New  Iberia  remain  two  very 
distinct  beings,  changed  as  both  are 
from  their  respective  kinsmen  east  and 
west  of  the  Rhine.  This  change  is,  of 
course,  being  deepened  year  by  year  by 
force  of  contact  with  new  industries, 
methods  of  life,  and  classes  of  popula- 
tion under  the  ceaseless  movement 
which  pervades  this  continent.  Inter- 
migration  supplements  immigration. 
Just  as  our  external  is  but  a  trifle  com- 
pared to  our  internal  trade,  so  is  the 
flow  of  population  across  the  Atlantic  a 
slender  stream  by  the  side  of  the  net- 
work of  currents  which  pour  through 
the  Union,  fusing  the  elements  of  that 
stream  with  each  other  and  with  those 
already  existent  among  us.  The  fusion 
will  probably  never  be  complete,  but 
its  results  will  be  American  results,  and 
the  types  produced  will  belong  to  this 
continent.     No  European  race  can  now 
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be  discerned  in  the  Asiatic  home 
whence  all  are  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  derived ;  and  they  may  one 
day  be  as  difficult  to  trace  in  this  their 
Western  abode. 

The  large  proportion  of  foreign-born  to 
native  inhabitants  exhibited  by  the  last 
census  naturally  produces  the  impres- 
sion that  that  proportion  is  increasing. 
But  this  view  is  not  sustained  by  a  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  last  enumera- 
tion preceding  it. 

In  1870  the  percentage  was  fourteen 
and  four-tenths,  against  thirteen  and 
one-tenth  only  in  1880.  A  little  of  this 
difference  must  be  deducted  on  account 
of  the  confessed  incompleteness  of  the 
census  of  1870,  but  not  enough  to  affect 
our  computation.  The  prosperity  which 
attracted  an  increased  immigration  en- 
hanced also  the  multiplication  of  the  na- 
tive population  :  so  that  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed even  whether  the  downward  movement 
of  the  proportion  of  the  foreign-born  to 
the  native  has  been  arrested  by  the  ex- 
traordinary inpour  of  the  last  three  years, 
— a  rate  of  accession  which  cannot  be 
expected  to  continue,  and  which  already 
shows  a  falling  off  from  1882. 

Those  who  hold  that  "  government  by 
the  people"  is  the  peculiar  birth -right  of 
Britons,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other 
races,  find  a  good  deal  to  comfort  them 
in  their  forecast  of  the  future  of  this 
continent.  The  island  blood  promises 
to  maintain  its  ascendency,  manhood  suf- 
frage to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
It  refuses  to  be  voted  down  or  voted  out 
by  Grermania,  Hibernia,  or  Africa.  A 
straw  showing  this  trend  of  the  political 
wind  is  presented  by  the  "  Congressional 
Directory."  Let  us  take  that  of  the 
Forty-Seventh  Congress,  elected  imme- 
diately after  the  taking  of  the  late  cen- 
sus. We  find  in  the  Senate  and  House, 
out  of  three  hundred  and  seventy-six 
members,  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
with  English  names,  thirty-four  Scotch, 
forty-six  German,  thirteen  Irish,  and 
twenty-three  of  all  other  nationalities, — 
French  and  Dutch  almost  wholly.  This 
count  cannot  be  made  with  exact  pre- 
cision, some  G-erman  names  having  been 
Anglicized  and  some  British  names  being 


common  to  the  three  kingdoms.  But 
the  error  will  be  found  to  be  very  slight ; 
and  the  calculation  is  sustained  by,  or 
made  more  decidedly  favorable  to,  our 
conclusion,  by  reference  to  the  nativities 
of  the  members.  Of  course  the  vast 
majority — three  hundred  and  fifty-three 
— were  born  in  the  United  States.  Of 
the  remainder,  six  were  natives  of  Eng- 
land, four  of  Scotland,  eight  of  Ireland, 
and  five  of  Germany,  no  other  country 
being  represented,  the  Dutch,  French, 
and  Spanish  names  in  the  other  list  be- 
longing to  Knickerbockers  or  Creoles. 
Our  classification  by  names  is  verified, 
by  its  correspondence  with  these  propor- 
tions. 

While  the  native  whites  (the  six  mil- 
lions and  a  half  of  negroes  had  not  a 
solitary  representative)  had  one  member 
of  Congress,  counting  both  Senate  and 
House,  to  one  hundred  and  five  thousand 
souls,  the  Scottish  immigrants  had  one  to 
forty-three  thousand,  the  English  one  to 
one  hundred  and  ten  thousand,  the  Irish 
one  to  two  hundred  and  thirty-two  thou- 
sand, and  the  Germans  one  to  four  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  thousand.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  Ger- 
man has  to  acquire  a  new  language  be- 
fore he  can  think  of  entering  political 
life.  This  helps  to  explain  his  failure 
to  contribute  more  than  two  per  cent,  to 
the  number  of  our  federal  law-makers. 
Applying  the  test  of  patronymics,  we 
find  that  Vaterland  does  better  than 
this.  Eleven  per  cent,  of  our  white 
population  have  German  fathers.  How 
many  have  the  same  paternity  one  or 
more  generations  removed  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  As  we  have  shown.  Con- 
gress has  twelve  per  cent,  of  German 
names.  The  Irish  immigrant  has  a 
somewhat  stronger  numerical  represen- 
tation in  the  Capitol,  though  not  perhaps 
as  much  so  as  we  should  expect  from  his 
advantage  in  point  of  language.  Esti- 
mated the  other  way,  Ireland  loses  de- 
cidedly in  the  comparison.  Her  pro- 
geny on  our  soil  is  almost  identical  in 
numbers  with  that  of  Germany,  but 
law-givers  traceable  to  the  old  sod  are 
hardly  one-fourth  as  many. 

If  we  "  look  to  the  Senate,"  the  Brit- 
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ish  maintain  an  increased  preponderance. 
Nearly  all  the  Senators  have  English  or 
Scottish  names.  Six  of  them  may  be  of 
German  origin,  from  their  family  names. 
Mahone  is  the  only  Hibernian  appella- 
tive in  the  list.  Charles  W.  Jones  and 
James  Graham  Fair  were  born  in  Ire- 
land ;  but  neither  name  sounds  like  that 
of  a  Celt,  and  the  information  is  super- 
fluous that  one  of  them  at  least  came 
from  near  Belfast,  where  the  ancient 
colonists,  Scotis  Scotiores,  have  had 
the  traits  borne  with  them  across  St. 
George's  Channel  solidified  by  pressure. 
One  Senator  is  a  native  of  England, 
two  had  their  birth  in  Scotland,  none 
in  Germany  or  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try.    Eight  have  Scottish  patronymics. 

The  nine  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Bench  all  have  Anglo-Saxon  appella- 
tives, unless  we  credit  Judge  Harlan  to 
the  western  side  of  the  Channel.  Three 
out  of  the  four  officers  of  the  court,  on 
the  other  hand,  bear  the  names  of  Mc- 
Kenney,  Nicolay,  and  Otto. 

It  is  an  obvious  inference  from  this 
simple  exhibit  that  the  ascendency  in 
the  management  of  our  high  political 
concerns  of  the  ideas,  tendencies,  and 
temperament  characteristic  of  the  region 
between  the  Grampians  and  the  Solent 
is  hardly  less  clear  than  it  was  at  the 
establishment  of  the  Union.  What 
modifications  have  arisen  are  rather  of 
native  growth  than  due  to  influences 
contributed  by  other  European  lands. 
The  purely  Celtic  and  purely  Teutonic 
elements  have  neutralized  each  other  so 
far  as  regards  their  eff"ect  in  this  direc- 
tion. The  numerical  balance  between 
the.  two  has  been  so  exactly  preserved 
as  almost  to  suggest  providential  design 
in  the  control  of  their  antagonism  and 
its  employment  as  a  conservative  force. 
The  fusion  and  moulding  of  this  com- 
pound in  an  Anglo-Saxon  crucible  over 
the  glowing  fires  of  the  New  West  re- 
sult in  an  ingot  very  like  in  composition 
and  qualities  to  that  formed  similarly 
in  Great  Britain  fourteen  centuries  aero, 
and  akin  also  to  that  we  might  see  re- 
produced by  the  introduction  of  a  mil- 
lion or  two  Germans  into  Ireland.  Only 
the  Germans  will  not  go  there,  the  island 


being  much  too  small  and  the  contact 
too  close  between  the  two  unsympathizing 
races.  The  Irish,  it  will  be  noted,  when 
they  drifted  anywhither  in  Europe,  have 
gone  to  France  and  Spain,  and  not  to 
the  Teutonic  countries.  To  the  history 
of  those  Latin  countries  they  have  con- 
tributed some  great  names.  Here  there 
is  room  and  movement  enough  to  enable 
them  to  coalesce  insensibly  with  their 
opposites,  to  the  decided  advantage  of 
both,  under  the  auspices  of  the  third 
family  which  preceded  them  in  this 
country,  and  which  takes  them  by  the 
hand  without  yielding  its  own  suprem- 
acy. Our  German  citizens,  as  a  body, 
seldom  get  excited  over  any  public  ques- 
tion that  does  not  threaten  invasion  of 
their  social  habits.  Leave  them  a  free 
Sunday  and  unrestricted  beer,  and  they 
will  not  get  in  the  way  of  any  politician's 
ambition.  The  Irish  are  less  indifi"erent 
to  political  partisanry ;  but  American 
questions  occupy  their  attention  less, 
speaking  of  them  as  a  mass,  than  the 
unending  struggle  in  which  their  unfor- 
tunate compatriots  at  home  are  involved. 
Their  votes  are  often  the  ready  reward 
of  those  who  will  bid  highest  in  the  coin 
of  sympathy  with  them  on  this  burning 
issue,  and  our  public  men  and  parties 
often  have  to  make  amusing  professions 
of  affluence  in  that  sort  of  wealth,  with- 
out feeling  called  upon  to  manifest  cor- 
responding affliction  when  a  Fenian  gen- 
eral is  arrested  at  the  head  of  his  army 
by  a  policeman,  or  when  the  protests  of 
our  government  against  the  summary 
hanging  of  Donnelly  elicit  from  her 
majesty's  Foreign  Secretary  but  a  single 
sentence  of  reply,  chilling  in  the  ex- 
treme. The  intelligent  Irishman  soon 
perceives  the  impossibility  that  the  issues 
of  his  old  home  should  become  control- 
ling ones  in  the  policy  of  his  new  home, 
and  he  plunges  with  characteristic  ardor 
into  the  debates  which  legitimately  con- 
cern the  latter.  But,  as  a  rule,  he  does 
not  exhibit  the  traits  which  are  demanded 
by  the  highest  and  broadest  treatment  of 
these.  He  lacks  the  steadiness,  the  self- 
control,  and  the  sang-froid  of  the  eff'ect- 
ive  statesman.  In  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  periodical  press,  where  effervescence 
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and  enthusiasm  are  virtues,  and  some- 
times even  in  the  higher  walks  of  it, 
where  something  more  solid  is  demanded, 
he  finds  a  place.  As  a  reporter  he  is  un- 
surpassable, his  imaginative  faculty  giv- 
ing him  an  enviable  power  of  lacquering 
fact  with  a  brilliant  yet  transparent  film 
of  fiction. 

The  more  plodding,  patient,  and  ex- 
act Teuton,  for  opposite  reasons,  fails, 
at  least  in  his  unassimilated  state,  to 
grasp  the  reins  of  the  car  of  state.  He 
is  bewildered  by  the  seething  political 
activity  of  a  people  who  are  always  in 
parliamentary  turmoil,  from  the  town 
council  to  the  Senate.  We  cannot  fancy 
Hans  in  his  spectacles  calling  a  ward 
meeting  to  order.  As  moderator  of 
high  and  grave  assemblies  he  would 
seem  to  be  more  in  place ;  yet,  some- 
how, in  such  situations  the  practicality 
which  distinguishes  him  individually  ap- 
pears to  fail  him  entirely.  He  proves 
doctrinaire  and  impractical,  and  less  of 
a  guide  than  a  drag,  where  action  is  the 
word.  Centuries  of  autocratic  subjection 
relieved  by  a  bureaucracy  have  numbed 
his  political  fibre.  The  Glerman  of  to- 
day is  no  longer,  in  respect  of  his  politi- 
cal habitudes,  the  German  of  Tacitus. 
He  has  forgotten  the  tribe  and  the 
council  of  equals.  His  traditions  are 
all  monarchical.  Yet  he  is  changing 
again  in  his  own  country,  and  must 
change  more  rapidly  in  this.  He  is  in 
the  front  rank  as  a  thinker  and  an 
analyst;  in  the  dissection  of  economic 
topics  he  is  at  home ;  and  he  has  moral 
qualities  which  may  one  day  shine  in 
the  rectification  and  rescue  of  our  free 
institutions,  as  they  always  do  now, 
when  they  can  be  applied,  in  the  effec- 
tuation and  direction  of  them.  In 
French  novels  the  honest  man  of  the 
story  is  apt  to  be  a  German,  speaking 
very  bad  French  and  not  phenomenally 
wise.  As  to  intelligence,  that  he  has 
exemplified  to  his  neighbors,  as  far  at 
least  as  a  capacity  for  military  organiza- 
tion goes.  On  this  continent  he  has  not 
shone  in  that  character, — Baum,  Rie- 
desel,  Rahl,  Siegel,  and  Maximilian 
being  names  associated  with  disaster; 
but  it  is  his-  honesty  we  want.     Simple, 


clear,  uncalculating  fidelity,  a  little  stolid, 
if  you  choose, — stolidity  being  on  occa- 
sion valuable  in  forming  square  against 
a  charge  of  cavalry  or  a  charge  of  politi- 
cal plunderers  and  destructionists, — is  a 
negative  moral  trait  that  is  of  especial 
use  in  a  republic.  We  hear  a  great 
deal  about  the  virtue  of  the  people  as 
the  sole  safeguard  of  such  a  govern- 
ment. This  is  about  the  one  virtue 
that  has  kept  alive  the  Swiss  name  and 
the  Swiss  federation, — a  rock  aiding  to 
that  end  the  Alpine  rocks.  Our  very 
active  fleet  of  active  republics  has  simi- 
larly, like  the  fleet  of  Brueys  at  the  Nile, 
fought  at  anchor.  That  anchor  is  a  bit 
of  parchment  with  certain  words  written 
on  it  somewhat  less  than  a  hundred 
years  ago,  not  to  be  stretched,  not  to  be 
torn,  a  thing  to  hold  us  and  to  be  held 
to  as  we  would  escape  ruin.  If  we  find 
this  "  simple  faith"  in  "  Norman  blood," 
or  German  blood,  or  any  other,  that  is  a. 
strain  we  should  value. 

Scotland  has  been  in  this  paper  in- 
cluded generally  with  England,  as  Great 
Britain.  Its  contribution  to  our  for- 
eign-born population  is,  however,  given 
in  the  census  as  a  separate  group,  in 
number  one  hundred  and  seventy  thou- 
sand one  hundred  and  thirty-six,  or  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  This 
relative  strength  is  absurdly  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  figure  that  nationality  has 
cut  in  the  annals  of  the  Union.  No 
other  country  has  given  us  relatively — 
positively,  might  almost  be  said — such 
an  array  of  leading  names.  Among 
statesmen,  there  are  Monroe,  Madison, 
Buchanan,  Taylor,  Calhoun,  Polk, 
Douglas,  Houston,  Andrew  Jackson, 
Hamilton,  Breckinridge,  Randolph,  Ar- 
thur (?)  ;  among  soldiers,  Scott,  Grant, 
McClellan,  Stirling,  Mercer,  Macomb, 
"  Stonewall"  Jackson,  Sydney  and  J.  E. 
Johnston ;  and  in  our  slender  naval 
register,  Paul  Jones,  Stewart,  and  Mac- 
Donough, — all  of  Scottish  lineage,  and 
exemplifying  generally  in  their  careers 
that  combination  of  common  sense,  in- 
tense conviction,  and  obstinacy  which  is 
usually  ascribed  to  the  race. 

How  is  the  great  current  distributed 
over  our  territory  ?     It  is  curious  that^ 
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CHAPTER   II. 

DINNER  passes  off  dully  enough, 
being  enlivened  by  only  one  small 
skirmish  between  our  youths.  The  ter- 
rier is  its  innocent  cause.  His  edible 
attentions  to  Miss  Kingsley  have  been 
accepted  by  her  in  such  a  kindly  spirit, 
and  have  been  rewarded  by  such  a  sweet 
smile,  as  might  have  raised  feelings  of 
envy  in  an  anchorite. 

Perhaps  Jones,  who  is  not  an  anchor- 
ite, sees  this  smile,  and  grows  jealous  of 
it,  even  though  it  is  bestowed  upon  a 
minion.  At  all  events,  he  forgets  the 
matter  then  in  question  and  grows  irrele- 
vant in  his  replies  to  Carrie. 

"  I  wish  /  was  a  waiter,"  he  ^ays 
pensively,  almost  immediately  after  that 
lovely  smile  has  been  made  a  present  to 
the  terrier. 

"  On  Providence  ?"  asks  Brooke,  with 
abominable  rudeness  and  a  worse  sneer. 
Does  he  mean  a  waiter  on  Providence 
for  the  impossible  gift  of  Miss  Kings- 
ley's  hand  ?  Jones  flushes  angrily  and 
stirs  in  his  seat,  and  I  feel  once  again 
that  a  cruel  crisis  is  imminent,  when 
Carrie  comes  nobly  to  the  rescue.  How 
quick  these  women  are  ! 

"  I  do  hope  we  shall  have  a  fine  day 
to-morrow  for  our  expedition  to  Muck- 
ross  Abbey.  Don't  you^  Mr.  Brooke  ?" 
she  says,  with  her  most  seductive  smile, 
and  again  a  public  expose  is  providen- 
tially avoided.  But  that  smile  !  it  used 
to  be  mine  alone.  What  the  deuce  does 
she  mean  by  now  bestowing  it  upon 
Brooke  ? 

Shall  we  ever  see  the  last  of  tliese 
young  men  ?  Alas  !  this  is  but  tbe  be- 
ginning of  them.  What  may  not  hap- 
pen before  we  see  the  end  ? 

There  have  been  few  visitors  in  the 
hotel  besides  ourselves  during -these  past 
two  days,  so  that  tbe  drawing-room,  as 
we  enter  it  after  dinner,  is,  compara- 
tively speaking,  empty.  Need  I  say  we 
are  pursued  tliitber  by  the  smitten  ones, 
who  hover  round  us  as  thouirh   fearful, 


if  once  they  remove  their  eyes  from 
their  siren,  she  may  forever  vanish  from 
their  view  ? 

She  is  clad  in  a  gown  of  clinging  In- 
dian muslin,  and  is  looking  more  than 
usually  lovely.  She  has  a  big  yellow 
sash  tied  round  her  waist,  and  there  is  a 
pensive  expression  in  her  large  eyes. 

When  Mr.  Brooke  asks  her,  in  a  tone 
of  dying  anxiety,  whether  she  is  tired, 
she  says,  ''  N — o — t  ver_y,"  with  a  mel- 
ancholy languor  and  a  hesitation  framed 
to  make  him  understand  that  she  is  in 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  Yet  just 
before  dinner  Carrie  had  found  her  in 
her  room  in  the  gayest  spirits  possible. 

"  I  never  saw  a  girl  so  full  of  go^  so 
untirahle,^^  said  Carrie  to  me  on  that 
occasion. 

"But  wasn't,  it  all  perfect?"  says 
Miss  Kingsley  now,  with  a  soft  smile 
of  delight.  "  What  a  quite  too  lovely 
time  we  have  had  since  this  morning ! 
Haven't  we,  Mr.  Jones?" 

"  I  hope  to-morrow  will  hold  up  and 
be  as  fine  as  this  day,"  says  Jones,  com- 
ing eagerly  to  the  front,  being  only  too 
glad  of  the  chance  to  do  so.  "  There  is 
nothing  so  unpleasant  as  rain." 

"Isn't  there?"  murmurs  she,  with  a 
sly  laugh,  and,  with  a  sudden  swift  up- 
lifting of  the  brows,  she  glances  at 
Brooke,  who  is  now  looking  in  a  con- 
trary direction,  and  then  back  again  to 
Jones.  It  is  all  the  work  of  a  moment, 
got  through  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
but  it  upsets  many  of  my  preconceived 
ideas.  Is  there,  can  there  be,  an  un- 
derstanding between  her  and  fat  Jones  ? 
and  has  she  all  this  time  been  holding 
up  the  lean  and  haughty  Brooke  to 
ridicule  ?  I  feel  I  am  losing  myself  in 
a  hopeless  labyrinth  of  doubt.  Is  she 
calling  Brooke  "  unpleasanter"  than  the 
rain  ?  or  do  I  grow  fanciful  ?  Jones,  at 
all  events,  grows  radiant.  If  /  have  mis- 
interpreted that  laughing  glance,  so  has 
he,  and  rejoices  now  exceedingly  in  the 
probable  discomfiture  of  his  hated  rival. 
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He  grows  genial,  and,  sinking  into  a 
chair  between  Carrie  and  Muriel,  enters 
into  an  animated  conversation  with  both. 
Brooke,  at  a  distant  table,  is  "  curving 
a  contumelious  lip,"  and  pretending  to 
find  absorption  in  a  dismal  book  of  views 
and  a  heavy-nosed  spinster  who  is  telling 
him  some  incident  about  her  stay  at 
Wagga-Wagga.  In  spite  of  his  assumed 
haughtiness  of  demeanor,  I  can  see  that 
ever  and  anon  he  casts  a  fiery  glance  at 
Jones.  He  is  altogether  out  of  th-e 
running,  as  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  am 
just  beginning  to  be  distinctly  sorry  for 
him,  when  something  unexpected  hap- 
pens. 

Jones,  Carrie,  and  Miss  Kingsley  are 
discussing  a  knotty  point,  on  which,  to 
judge  from  Jones's  excitement,  the  fate 
of  Europe  must  surely  hang.  They 
have  now  come  to  the  close  of  their  ar- 
gument, and  Jones  has  just  begun  a 
peroration  likely  to  last  far  into  the 
middle  of  the  night.  It  is  addressed  ex- 
clusively to  Carrie,  as  (need  I  say  it?) 
Miss  Kingsley's  opinion  on  this  all- 
important  subject  has  been  his. 

''  Yes,  yes,"  says  Muriel,  softly  clap- 
ping her  hands  ;  "  how  ivell  you  express 
my  thoughts  i  Go  on ;  convince  Mrs. 
Desmond,  whether  she  will  or  no,  and 
let  me  find  her  a  true  convert  when  I 
return.  I  shan't  be  long,  but  I  must 
get  a  little  air  and  a  smile  from  that 
lovely  moon."      ^ 

She  glides  gracefully  away  from  Car- 
rie's side,  when  she  has  said  this,  to  ihe 
open  window  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
room,  near  where  Brooke  is  sitting  in 
direst  discontent.  She  says  nothing  as 
she  passes  him,  refrains  even  from  a 
glance,  yet  there  is  something  in  her 
attitude  as  she  leans  out  of  the  window, 
a  faint  but  perceptible  sweeping  aside 
of  her  skirts,  that  brings  Brooke  to  her 
in  a  moment. 

"What  a  night !"  he  says  tremu- 
lously. 

She  turns  to  him  with  a  pretty  smile, 
and  draws  her  skirts  even  a  little  more 
to  herself,  so  letting  him  into  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window,  close  to  her. 

"  A  night  to  remember,"  she  says,  in 
a  low,  tender  tone,  and  with  a  little  sigh 


that  might  mean  anything, — love  of  the 
brilliant  moonlight,  or  love  of — 

"  To  remember  forever  V  returns  he, 
with  effusion. 

He  is  right.  From  where  I  am  sit- 
ting I  too  can  see  the  glories  of  the 
scene  without,  —  the  lake,  clothed  in 
moonbeams,  the  glittering  stars,  the  dark 
waving  of  the  fir-trees.  Across  the 
scintillating  waters,  straight  from  Tomies, 
a  pale  path  of  fire  is  lying,  so  clear,  so 
brilliantly  defined,  that  one  almost  be- 
lieves in  the  possibility  of  travelling  on 
it  toward  that  dark,  high  mountain  from 
whose  foot  it  seems  to  spring. 

Innisfallen,  too,  stands  bathed  in  the 
mystic  light,  while  its  trees  rustle  and 
sway  beneath  the  touch  of  the  meek 
summer  wind  that  passes  over  it.  The 
scent  of  roses  is  in  all  the  air,  and  comes 
to  us  through  the  window,  blown  in  by 
some  passing  breeze ;  a  strange  mourn- 
ing cry  from  some  wild  bird  alone  breaks 
the  stillness  of  the  outer  world ;  even 
the  restless  wavelets  have  sunk  to  slum- 
ber. 

A  sense  of  heavy  harmonies 
Grows  on  the  growth  of  patient  night 
More  sweet  than  shapen  music  is. 

Miss  Kingsley,  in  her  white  gown,  is 
standing  gazing  out  upon  the  fairness 
beyond,  with  a  little  rapt,  intense  ex- 
pression on  her  face.  But  every  now 
and  then  she  lifts  her  eyes  to  Brooke's 
and  murmurs  something  that  we  cannot 
catch,  strain  our  auricular  organs  as  we 
may.  I  say  we^  because  I  wish  to  sup- 
port Jones,  to  whom  now  all  my  sympa- 
thy has  gone  out.  From  where  we  sit 
we  can  see  the  window,  the  fickle  siren, 
and  the  detested  Brooke.  Not  a  ges- 
ture, not  a  smile,  not  a  glance,  is  lost  on 
the  agonized  wooer  near  me.  His  argu- 
ment with  Carrie  languishes.  He  makes 
a  wild  efi'ort  to  sustain  it,  grows  first 
weak,  then  foolish,  and  finally  loses  the 
thread  of  his  discourse  altogether,  after 
which  occurs  to  me  the  fearsome  thought 
that  he  is  on  the  verge  of  frenzied  tears. 

It  occurs  also  to  Carrie.  She  grows 
very  red,  stammers  something  nobody 
can  understand,  and  then  basely  throws 
him  over  upon  me. 
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"  George,  you  know  ^carte,  don't 
you  ?"  she  says  sweetly. 

"  Yes,"  return  I  limply. 

"  Then  you  and  Mr.  Jones  can  have  a 
nice  little  t2;ame.  You  know  ecarU  too, 
don't  you,  Mr.  Jones?"  This  she  says 
with  her  most  insinuating  air. 

"  No,"  returns  Jones  defiantly  ;  "  I 
do  not." 

"  No !  Then  why  not  some  other 
game,  and  let  me  join  you?  Loo  is  a 
nice  little  game,"  says  Carrie  cheerfully, 
placidly  ignoring  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  three  weeks  she  has  been  striving 
to  impress  me  with  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  most  iniquitous  game  going,  and  one 
sure  to  bring  the  player  of  it  to  a  place 
unmentionable. 

"  I  don't  know  one  card  from  an- 
other," says  Jones,  not  to  be  won. 
Plainly,  he  won't  play.  Indeed,  there 
is  little  game  in  him,  as  any  one  might 
guess,  gazing  at  his  lowering  counte- 
nance. What  is  to  be  done  with  him 
now  ?  what  fresh  exertion  to  be  made  on 
his  behalf? 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  movement 
in  the  window.  Miss  Kingsley  leans 
forward  and  bends  her  charming  head 
in  our  direction. 

"  Carrie,  I  think  I  shall  go  out  to  get 
a  last  little  peep  at  the  moon  without 
the  interference  of  the  curtains,"  she 
says,  swaying  those  lace  appendages 
gracefully  to  and  fro,  "  they  come  in 
one's  way  so.  And,  besides,  I  think  I 
shall  get  a  better  view  of — of  everything 
from  outside." 

"  Very  good,  dear,"  says  Carrie  affec- 
tionately, though  I  know  she  is  in- 
wardly quaking  ;  "  but  put  something 
round  you." 

"  Yes,  something  round  you, — a  very 
wise  suggestion.  You  really  must; 
something  round — " 

Brooke  seems  to  be  mumbling  all  this 
in  a  very  fever  of  anxiety  as  he  follows 
her  from  the  room,  as  though  wild  with 
fear  at  the  very  thought  of  this  ex- 
quisite creature  catching  cold  in  her 
beautiful  nose. 

At  the  door  Miss  Kingsley  casts  a 
last  little  smiling  glance  at  Carrie  and 
then    vanishes,    Brooke    in    her    train. 
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They  are  gone ;  there  is  no  longer  an 
excuse  for  silence.  What  on  earth  is  to 
become  of  Carrie  and  me  ? 

I  am  afraid  to  look  at  Jones ;  so  is 
she.  Why  doesn't  he  speak?  Is  he 
going  to  have  a  fit?  I  cast  at  him 
a  cautious  glance,  and  see  that  he  is 
staring  at  a  huge  flower  in  the  carpet 
with  an  expression  that  should  be  equal 
to  the  withering  of  half  a  dozen  Brussels 
roses.  He  looks  like  one  condemned, 
or  one,  at  all  events,  who  ought  to  be 
condemned.  There  is  an  air  of  "pre- 
meditated crime"  about  him. 

Then  suddenly,  as  though  come  to 
some  awful  resolve,  he  rises,  rushes 
with  mad  haste  to  the  door,  and  dis- 
appears— whither  f  and  for  what  ? 

In  blank  dismay  we  gaze  at  each 
other. 

"  Hadn't  you  better  follow  him, 
George?"  whispers  Carrie  at  length, — 
with  great  want  of  consideration,  I  must 
say. 

"  And  leave  you  here  alone  !"  I  ex- 
claim. "  He  may  return  by  some  other 
door.  And  there  was  madness  in  his 
eye  :  didn't  you  notice  it  ?" 

"  No,"  says  Carrie,  "  I  didn't.  But 
he  certainly  seemed  in  a  horrible  temper. 
What  if  he  should  meet — the  other  ? 
How  would  it  be  then?" 

"How  is  it  being  nowf^  return  I, 
with  strong  effect. 

"  Oh,  George,  don't  speak  like  that !" 
says  Carrie,  growing  a  shade  paler. 
"  Good  gracious !  if  anything  serious 
were  to  happen  between  those  two  mis- 
guided young  men,  think  how  dreadful 
it  would  be  for  Muriel !  She  would 
feel  it  keenly." 

"  Not  so  keenly  as  Brooke,"  say  I. 

"  She  is  a  sensitive  girl :  if  she 
thought  she  had  been  the  cause  of  a 
quarrel  between  Mr.  Jones  and  Mr. 
Brooke  it  would  hurt  her  very  much." 

"  Not  so  much  as  it  would  hurt  either 
Jones  or  Brooke,"  I  persist,  seeing  her 
unimpressed  by  my  former  hint. 

"  Oh,  George,  is  tJds  a  time  for  jest- 
ing?" murmurs  she,  with  tearful  re- 
proach, which  shows  how  a  man's  most 
innocent  motives  may  be  misconstrued. 

I  make  a  mild  protest. 
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"  Who  is  jesting?"  I  ask,  which 
leads  to  a  prolonged  discussion,  that, 
thank  goodness  !  takes  her  mind  off  the 
subject  of  my  pursuit  of  the  infuriated 
Jones. 

Still  it  seems  quite  a  long  time  before 
Muriel  enters,  alone.  She  comes  up  to 
us,  and  seats  herself  beside  Carrie,  calm 
and  gently  smiling,  as  usual. 

"  Where  did  you  leave  Mr.  Brooke  ?" 
asks  Carrie  presently,  with  a  qujaver  in 
her  clear  tones. 

"  Outside,  on  the  hall  door-steps,  with 
Mr.  Jones,"  says  Miss  Kingsley  indif- 
ferently. "  They  seemed  to  want  a  little 
private  conversation  with  each  other,  so 
I  came  away." 

"  You  left  them  alone  together  ?" 
says  Carrie,  with  a  little  gasp. 

"  Yes,  dear.  I  know  what  men  mean 
by  conversation :  it  is  always  a  cigar, 
and  I  hate  the  smell  of  it.  I  dare  say 
we  shan't  see  them  again  for  an  hour 
or  so." 

Even  as  she  says  this  the  sound  of 
voices,  coming  from  the  gravel  outside 
the  windows,  reaches  our  ears.  They 
are  not  pleasant  voices ;  they  rise  and 
fall  as  though  in  angry  dispute,  and  cer- 
tainly the  rising  is  greater  than  the  fall. 
Then  they  lessen,  as  though  the  owners 
of  them  are  battling  their  way  round 
a  corner,  and  presently  there  falls  an 
awful  silence.  Will  there  be  presently, 
perchance,  a  scream  ? 

It  seems  an  intolerable  time  before 
the  door  opens,  and  Jones  once  more 
appears  to  us  in  the  flesh.  But  where 
is  Brooke  ?  Has  he  been  foully  mur- 
dered ?  Is  his  corse  now  lying  beneath 
an  arbutus-tree,  or  is  it  floating  on  the 
shining  lake,  with  all  the  stars  of  heaven, 
etc.,  looking  down  upon  it?  We  sit  in 
cold,  shivering  anticipation  of  what  is  yet 
to  come. 

And  he, — the  culprit,  the  criminal, — 
what  of  him  ?  How  can  he  thus  face 
us,  with  the  brazen  front  of  one  inured 
to  guilt  ?     What  saith  the  miscreant  ? 

''  I  never  saw  such  a  duffer  as  Brooke 
at  billiards,"  he  says,  with  a  well-simu- 
lated scorn.  "  A  baby  could  teach  him. 
I  was  watching  him  just  now,  playing 
with  a  fellow  from  Tralee,  and  really  it 


was  pitiable, — not  a  chance  for  him,  and 
the  fellow  from  Tralee  chuckling.  It's 
absurd,  a  man's  trying  to  play  when 
he  doesn't  know  a  cue  from  a  tennis- 
racket." 

Recollections  of  Montgomery  and 
Lamson  cross  my  mind.  How  well  these 
hardened  criminals  dissemble ! 

"  It's  extraordinary  how  some  people 
will  believe  in  people,"  goes  on  Jones. 
"  There's  that  man  from  Wiltshire  bet- 
ting like  fun  on  Brooke.  I  can't  bear  a 
fool,  so  I  laid  him  two  to  one  against 
Brooke,  and  I  think" — with  a  short 
laugh — "  he'll  find  himself  a  little  out 
in  the  morning." 

"  You  say  Brooke  is  in  the  billiard- 
room?"  say  I,  with  artful  lightness. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  he's  there,  safe  enough," 
says  Jones,  unmistakable  exultation  in 
his  tone. 

Is  the  exultation  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  knows  his  rival  to  be  lying  cold  and 
stark  beneath  the  summer  sky?  Can 
depraviity  further  go  ?  "  Safe  enough" 
from  further  interference  with  his  hopes ! 
Is  tliat  what  he  means  ?  How  can  he 
sit  there,  looking  so  blandly  cheerful, 
so  fatly  triumphant,  with  no  touch  of 
remorse  in  any  feature?  The  awful 
thought  that  this  is  not  his  first  murder 
occurs  to  me,  and  strikes  me  dumb. 

Meantime  Carrie  is  stooping  over  to 
me.  '•  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  his 
story,"  she  whispers  hysterically.  "  Go 
and  see  where  poor  Mr.  Brooke  really 
is." 

Feeling  that  an  encounter  with  a  dead 
man  must  be  less  productive  of  harmful 
results  than  an  encounter  with  a  live 
one,  I  rise,  though  with  considerable  re- 
luctance, and  prepare  to  set  forth  in 
quest  of  the  missing  Brooke. 

A  sharp  exclamation  from  Carrie  stays 
my  movements,  which  are  not  perhaps 
as  full  of  eager  haste  as  she  could  have 
wished.     I  turn ;  I  see ;    I'm  disgusted ! 

Yes,  here  is  Brooke !  as  gaunt,  as 
grave,  as  pleased  with  himself  as  ever. 
A  feeling  that  I  liate  Brooke  grows  on 
me.  There  is  a  sort  of  meanness  in  a 
fellow  who  leads  his  friends  up  to  the 
pitch  of  weeping  over  his  untimely  de- 
mise,   and    then    suddenly    disappoints 
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them  of  their  grief  by  reappearing 
again. 

"  I  won  that  game,  after  all,"  he  says, 
in  slow,  measured  tones,  casting  a  ma- 
lignant glance  at  Jones.  "  You've  lost 
your  money  to  that  Wiltshire  fellow." 

This  was  too  much  for  Carrie,  who 
had  been  fondly  hoping  that  it  was  his 
ghost  who  had  stalked  into  the  room, 
and  not  a  hona  Jide  Brooke.  Rising, 
with  some  severity  she  says  she  is  tired, 
and  declares  her  intention  of  going  to 
bed  forthwith.     No  one  says  her  nay. 

Miss  Kingsley,  getting  up  gracefully 
from  her  chair,  gives  her  hand  to  both 
her  admirers,  and  a  divine  smile  to  me. 
On  the  corridor  up-stairs  she  kisses  Car- 
rie, and  vanishes  into  a  pink-and-white 
cretonne  bower. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  Mr.  Brooke,"  says 
Carrie  to  me,  with  a  knowing  shake  of 
her  small  head. 


CHAPTER  III. 

Last  night's  stars  did  not  shine  so 
brightly  for  nothing :  they  were  the 
heralds  of  a  perfect  day.  Such  a  sun  ! 
such  a  blue  sky  !  such  singing  of  birds 
and  perfume  of  roses  ! 

"  Who  says  Killarney  is  always  be- 
hind a  cloud  ?"  demands  Carrie,  with 
gay  contempt,  as  she  springs  lightly,  and 
with  a  terrible  want  of  caution,  into  the 
ancient  and  rickety  vehicle  that  waits  to 
convey  us  all  to  Muckross  Abbey.  Need 
I  say  that  in  this  "  all"  the  belligerents 
are  included  ? 

I  had  tried  my  best  all  the  morning 
to  escape  them,  but  in  vain.  They 
seemed  to  be  everywhere  that  /  was, 
and  many  and  various  were  the  devices 
they  employed  to  outwit  each  other  and 
render  their  pursuit  of  me  seemingly  the 
careless  accident  of  the  moment.  At 
length  I  was  finally  encountered,  in  the 
most  unexpected  (?)  way  in  the  world, 
ic  a  small  passage, — unfrequented,  as 
a  rule, — where  I  had  erroneously  be- 
lieved myself  to  be  snfe  from  discovery. 
Here  I  was  run  to  earth  by  Jones  and 
Brooke  both,  bearing  down  upon  me 
from    different    directions.     But   for    a 


certain  lowness  of  spirits  that  just  then 
suddenly  took  possession  of  me,  I  could 
have  laughed  aloud  at  the  situation 
generally.  The  indignation  of  Jones 
at  finding  Brooke  in  this  secluded  spot 
was  only  to  be  equalled  by  the  disgust 
of  Brooke  on  beholding  Jones.  I,  the 
victim,  was  almost  forgotten  in  the  in- 
dignation born  of  that  discovery. 

They  looked  so  capable  of  any  atro- 
city that  it  flashed  across  my  mind  how 
inhuman  a  thing  it  would  be  to  leave 
them  at  home  together.  Who  could  tell 
what  would  come  of  it?  Yes,  as  a 
Christian  man,  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  take 
one  of  them  whithersoever  I  might  be 
going  this  afternoon.  To  be  the  means 
of  separating  them  would  insure  me  an 
approving  conscience,  and  perhaps  en- 
able us  to  enjoy  this  excursion,  at  all 
events. 

I  decided  on  Jones.  Brooke,  as  it 
seemed  to  me,  had  had  his  innings  last 
night,  and  should  now  give  Jones  a 
chance.  I  did  my  best  to  take  Jones 
aside  and  proffer  him  the  desired  invi- 
tation out  of  earshot  of  the  other,  but 
that  other  was  too  many  for  me.  He 
held  to  me  like  a  leech,  and  regarded 
Jones  with  such  a  threatening  eye  that 
I  quailed  beneath  the  fear  that  ven- 
geance sure  and  deadly  would  follow  on 
my  showing  favor  to  one  above  the  other. 

I  gave  in.  Metaphorically,  I  took 
them  by  the  hand  and  declared  the  dear- 
est wish  of  my  life  was  that  they  should 
both  accompany  me  to  Muckross.  This 
lie  I  told  without  a  blush,  though,  even 
if  I  had  so  far  committed  myself,  I  feel 
sure  they  would  have  refused  to  notice 
it.  They  accepted  my  invitation  with 
effusion.  Jones  wrung  my  hand  ; 
Brooke,  laying  his  bony  fingers  affec- 
tionately on  my  shoulder,  asked  me  if  I 
was  sure  Mrs.  Desmond  would  not  like 
some  extra  wraps  in  case  of  rain.  I  am 
vanquished. 

Presently  we  all  find  ourselves  in  the 
extraordinary  old  fossil  they  are  pleased 
to  call  a  wagonette,  which  is  perhaps  a 
little  more  like  a  hearse  than  anything 
else,  and  is  up  doubt  an  heirloom  in  the 
manager's  family.  It  is  quite  the  most 
amazing  conveyance  I  ever  beheld,  and 
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witli  admiration  in  that  it 


much  without  fallins;  to 


strikes  one 
can  shake  so 
bits. 

The  driver  is  worthy  of  his  vehicle. 
He  too  is  a  family  jewel,  to  judge  from 
his  patriarchal  appearance.  He  is  full 
of  startling  possibilities,  and  is  not  the 
less  interesting  because  he  happens  to  be 
an  enigma  to  us  from  first  to  last.  He 
rejoices  in  a  club-foot,  and  has  had  no 
opportunity  afibrded  him  of  finding 
pleasure  in  a  palate.  That  luxury  na- 
ture has  denied  him,  so  that  his  utter- 
ances are  fraught  with  mystery,  and  are 
as  shrouded  in  obscurity  as  any  dark 
sayings  of  a  Delphic  oracle.  You  see, 
after  all,  a  man  can't  have  everything . 

He  says  "  horck"  to  his  horses  when 
he  means  "  go  on,"  and  "  tock"  when 
he  means  "  stop."  There  is  a  delicious 
vagueness  altogether  about  his  conversa- 
tion that  delights  Carrie.  She  is  a  long 
time  discovering  the  real  interpretation 
of  the  remarkable  monosyllables  just 
mentioned,  but,  when  light  dawns  upon 
her,  she  is  much  pleased  with  them,  and 
gives  us  the  impression,  in  a  general 
way,  that  they  are  much  superior  to  the 
English  we  less  gifted  people  use. 

He  is  a  man,  too,  of  an  unnarrowed 
mind,  bound  by  no  petty  prejudices. 
This  knowledge  of  him  I  deduce  from 
the  fact  that  he  calls  his  near  horse 
Bob  and  Kate  indiscriminately,  and  the 
off"  one  Paddy  and  Moll.  He  has  al- 
together a  nature  far  above  the  common 
run,  and  we  immediately  strike  up  a 
friendship  with  him,  warm  and  vigorous, 
and  as  lasting  as  that  sort  of  thing  al- 
ways is. 

Before  starting  there  is,  of  course,  a 
subdued  scuffle  as  to  who  is  to  be  the 
blessed  person  elected  to  sit  next  our 
divinity.  It  is  terminated  abruptly  but 
gently  by  that  young  lady  herself. 

"  You  know  all  about  it,  Carrie,"  she 
says  sweetly,  slipping  into  the  seat  next 
her  friend,  and  as  near  the  door  as  wood- 
work will  permit.  "  I  shall  sit  near  you, 
and  expect  you  to  tell  me  all  about  the 
diff"erent  lovely  spots  as  we  go  along." 

Whereupon  Con  Sullivan,  our  driver, 
whips  up  his  lanky  cattle,  and  we  start. 

Having   paid  for   our   entrance  into 


beautiful  Muckross,  and  received  our 
little  mud-colored  tickets,  we  drive  along 
the  pretty  avenue  that  skirts  the  Lower 
Lake.  The  water  is  calmly  placid  ;  not 
a  ripple  shows  upon  it  to-day ;  some 
great  bare  rocks  rising  out  of  it  seem 
poised  upon  its  breast  rather  than  riveted 
fathoms  deep  below.  Upon  them  some 
lazy  birds  are  perched. 

"  What  a  tranquil  scene  for  a  water- 
color  sketch  !"  says  Jones,  who  has  dis- 
covered that  Miss  Kingsley  does  a  little 
in  that  way.  "  Mark  that  solitary  bird 
upon  the  nearest  rock.  Those  cormo- 
rants always  pose  with  such  expression." 

"  Very  picturesque  and  idyllic  in- 
deed," sneers  Brooke,  already  prepared 
to  disturb  the  serenity  of  our  surround- 
ings, "  only  it  isn't  a  cormorant ;  it's  a 
diver." 

"  All  cormorants  are  divers,"  main- 
tains Jones  indignantly. 

"  But  all  divers  aren't  cormorants," 
persists  Brooke  pugnaciously. 

"  Now,  who  would  have  thought 
there  were  so  many  diff"erent  species?" 
says  Carrie,  with  admirable  interest. 
"  Are  there  so  many  kinds?" 

"  Yes,  divers  kinds  of  divers,"  says 
Jones,  with  a  fat  chuckle  at  his  own 
wit. 

And  now  we  turn  into  a  dusky  glade, 
and  our  lean  steeds  come  to  a  stand-still 
before  a  gate,  and  we  surrender  our 
mud-colored  tickets  to  an  aged  man,  and 
are  thereupon  permitted  to  enter  the 
gate-way,  and  directed  to  turn  to  the 
left. 

Presently  we  are  all  standing  in  silent 
admiration  before  the  grand  old  abbey, 
sublime  in  its  age  and  countless  memo- 
ries. In  tender  appreciation  of  it,  we 
wander  in  a  lovins;,  linojerino;  fashion 
through  this  ancient  structure  of  the 
princes  of  Desmond,  gazing  wonderingly 
on  nave  and  transept  and  choir,  and  fall- 
ing into  low-toned  rhapsodies  over  the 
artistic  windows.  Little  trailing  wreaths 
of  ivy  creep  through  the  crevices  Time 
has  made  in  the  stout  old  arches,  and 
merry,  dancing,  happy-go-lucky  sun- 
beams are  racing  hither  and  thither, 
now  trembling  vaguely  on  the  gray 
lichen  that  clothes  the  roofless  walls,  now 
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sporting  idly  with  the  leaves  that  lie 
sadly  on  the  earthen  floors,  now  darting 
out  once  more  to  play  bo-peep  among  the 
solemn  tombs  outside. 

We  tread  the  cloisters  reverently,  and 
many  a  vision  we  conjure  up  of  Fran- 
ciscan friars  pacing,  with  bent  heads  and 
measured  footfall,  these  broken  pave- 
ments, with  beads  held  closely  between 
emaciated  fingers,  and  hearts  crushed 
by  recollections  of  the  world  outside, 
in  which  they  were  no  more  known  at 
all,  and  where  all  the  life  they  had  ever 
lived  had  been  endured.  Here  they 
waited  for  the  last  great  change  that 
should  come  as  a  glad  deliverance  from 
this  leseer  death.  What  tears  had  fallen 
upon  those  irresponsive  beads !  What 
voiceless  cries,  what  sighs  from  poor, 
pent  souls,  these  cloisters  have  heard ! 
and  what  prayers,  too,  and  earnest  pro- 
testations, and  urgent  entreaties  uplifted 
to  heaven ! 

Outside,  in  the  square,  a  mournful 
yew-tree  casts  its  shadow  over  worn 
arches  and  corridors.  There  is  a  min- 
gling of  gray  marble  and  crumbling 
stone,  blue  sky  and  waving  branches, — 
a  touch  of  old  with  the  ever  new, — that 
impresses  us  strangely. 

We  climb  the  winding  stone  stairs 
that  lead  to  other  rooms  above,  and  gaze 
on  fresh  ruins,  and  walls  fast  decaying, 
and  a  growing  desolation,  full  of  un- 
utterable loneliness.  A  keen  sense  of 
sadness  is  conveyed  to  us  by  the  sweet 
singing  of  a  little  bird  that  has  lighted 
on  the  topmost  stone  of  the  belfry. 
Does  no  awe  of  the  long-buried  dead 
oppress  this  tiny  songster?  or  is  its 
tender  melody  in  unison  with  calm 
thoughts  of  those  so  long  passed  away  ? 
Is  this  a  soft  requiem  to  which  we  are 
listening  with  moist  eyes  and  parted 
lips  ?  Through  all  the  exquisite  ruins, 
from  ivied  wall  to  tower,  from  tower  to 
oriel  window,  and  from  thence  to  moul-  i 
dering  graves  beyond,  the  gracious  music 
thrills,  lightly,  harmoniously,  full  of  a 
gentle  ecstasy,  fit  emblem  of  a  pure 
spirit  that  knows  no  fear. 

And  now  we  have  wandered  out  again 
into  the  sunshine,  that  seems  to  rest 
with  lingering  gladness  upon  the  quaint 


old  walls,  to  read  the  names  upon  the 
sunken  tombs  that  are  scattered  thickly 
through  the  mossy  grass.  Some  are  so 
worn  that  even  Jones,  whose  sight  is 
supposed  to  be  his  strong  point,  cannot 
decipher  the  letters  upon  them,  much 
to  Brooke's  satisfaction.  And  now  we 
bid  good-by  to  the  sweet  old  abbey,  and 
leave  it  with  a  sigh  for  its  glories  seen 
to-day,  but  perhaps,  so  sadly  uncertain 
is  life,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

We  scramble  into  our  places.  Con 
cries  "  Horck !"  with  renewed  energy, 
and  away  we  go  again  through  the  de- 
mesne toward  Dinish  Island.  Our  road 
lies  through  a  pehinsula,  with  the  Mid- 
dle Lake  on  one  side  of  us  and  Lough 
Leane  on  the  other,  and  all  our  way  is 
bordered  with  flowering  arbutus  and 
golden  furze.  And  there  on  our  left  is 
Tore  Mountain,  and  there  on  our  right 
is  Tomies,  with  the  placid  waters  sleep- 
ing beneath  them  both.  It  is  a  drive  of 
unsurpassed  beauty,  of  a  richness  so  suf- 
ficing that  when  at  last  we  come  to 
Dinish  Island,  and  Con,  pulling  up 
abruptly,  cries  "Tock!"  to  his  horses, 
and  tells  us  in  a  peremptory  tone  to  get 
down  and  go  see  the  old  Weir  Bridge, 
we  feel  almost  aggrieved,  as  being  satu- 
rated with  nature's  loveliness,  and  feel- 
ing that  truly  our  hearts  can  hold  no 
more. 

Nevertheless  we  obey  our  Jehu,  and 
stroll  in  the  direction  pointed  out  to  us 
by  the  palateless  Con ;  and  surely  our 
obedience  is  rewarded. 

0  charming  scene !  methinks  mine 
eyes  can  rest  upon  you  even  now,  so 
distinctly  does  the  fair  vision  rise  before 
me,  so  calm,  so  gentle,  so  placid  in  this 
violent  world,  a  little  speck  of  perfect 
beauty  in  the  great  mass,  hidden  away 
from  the  turmoils  that  vulgarize  our 
lives,  to  refresh  the  souls  of  the  poor, 
weary  pilgrims  who  may  chance  to  light 
upon  it  on  their  toilsome  way. 

It  is  all  before  me, — the  two  quaint 
old  arches,  time-defying,  moss-grown, 
and  ivy-crowned  ;  the  rushing,  murmur- 
ing water,  the  great  sense  of  farness, 
the  dream  of  goodly  things  as  yet  un- 
known, where  the  trees  hide  the  view, 
and   where   the   water  bends   and  sails 
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round  the  emerald  corner  of  grass  and 
ferns  to  the  unknown  beyond. 

How  many  years  has  this  old  bridge 
seen  ?  What  changes,  sad,  solemn,  and 
gay,  have  taken  place  in  the  lives  of 
myriads  since  first  its  stones  were  raised 
one  upon  another !  what  revolutions 
have  shaken  the  earth,  whilst  it  still 
stood  proudly  erect,  waiting  for  the 
destruction  that  as  yet  has  not  over- 
taken it! 

Carrie  has  slipped  her  hand  within 
my  arm.  I  suppose  the  tranquil  beauty 
of  the  spot  has  given  her  strength  and 
grace  to  forgive  me  my  many  short- 
comings. Miss  Kingsley  is  standing 
a  little  apart  from  us,  with  folded  hands 
and  chin  slightly  uplifted.  There  is 
in  the  very  silence  of  the  place  power 
sufficient  to  produce  grave  thought  in 
Ttiost  people.  But  not  in  Jones  and 
Brooke.  The  place  has  not  yet  been 
found  strong  enough  in  ideality  to  sub- 
due their  rancor  toward  each  other. 
In  the  background,  just  behind  Miss 
Kingsley,  they  are  now  carrying  on  a 
dispute,  lively  if  subdued.  Jones,  upon 
our  leaving  the  fossil,  had,  it  appears, 
gained  possession  of  a  lace  scarf  belong- 
ing to  the  inamorata.  To  this  he  has 
clung  ever  since  in  a  way  that  proves 
his  determination  to  do  or  die  rather 
than  surrender  it  to  living  soul  except 
its  mistress.  Though  why  he  should  be 
cumbering  himself  with  it  is  indeed  one 
of  those  things  that  no  fellow  can  under- 
stand. That  Miss  Kingsley  should  on 
such  a  day  desire  to  muffle  herself  in 
that  black  lace  is  beyond  probability, 
yet  still  Jones  clings  to  it,  in  the  fond 
hope  that  perhaps  she  may.  Yet  I  think 
his  chiefest  joy  in  guarding  something 
that  belongs  to  her  lies  in  the  thought 
that  Brooke  has  nothing  to  guard,  and  is 
therefore  consumed  with  jealousy. 

Indeed,  Brooke's  indignation  at  his 
rival's  zeal  is  both  loud  and  strong. 
Ever  behind  us  the  battle  waxes 
warmer.  We,  in  front,  strive  valiantly 
to  appear  unconscious  of  it,  but  our 
"  weak  endeavor"  falls  through  when 
such  words  as  "sneaky,"  "underhand- 
ed," "  low,"  and  so  forth,  float  to  us 
upon  the  zephyr  wind. 


I  glance  at  Muriel :  how  is  she  taking 
it  ?  She  is  standing  in  a  Madonna-like 
attitude,  with  the  sweetest,  dreamiest 
smile  upon  her  lips.  There  is  a  heaven- 
ly fairness  about  this  smile  that  forbids 
the  suspicion  that  any  taint  of  earthly 
amusement  may  be  mixed  with  it.  She 
seems  as  far  from  us  in  thought  as 
though  we  had  never  existed  for  her, 
and  as  unaware  of  the  disgraceful  squab- 
ble behind  her  as  the  babe  unborn. 

Perhaps  she  feels  my  eyes  upon  her ; 
at  all  events,  she  turns  to  me  so  sudden- 
ly and  with  such  a  cruel  lack  of  warn- 
ing, and  gives  me  so  surely  to  under- 
stand in  some  undefinable  way  that  she 
has  caught  me  speculating  about  her, 
that  I  am  instantly  covered  with  con- 
fusion, and  know  that  I  am  coloring  to 
the  shade  commonly  attributed  to  the 
turkey-cock. 

She  fixes  me  with  a  grave  scrutiny 
until  this  charming  if  rather  pronounced 
dye  subsides,  and  then,  as  though  slowly 
awakening  from  a  pleasant  dream,  she 
sighs. 

"  How  it  all  carries  one  back  !"  she 
says  slowly,  in  her  pretty  voice,  that  has 
in  it  something  mesmeric.  "  How  it 
makes  one  lose  one's  self!  Where  is 
everybody  ?  Are  you  here  still,  Car- 
rie ?  I  had  almost  forgotten."  She 
laughs  a  little.  "  It  is  a  sleepy  sort  of 
old  place,  though,  isn't  it,  with  those 
pale-yellow  gleams  of  misty  sunlight 
glinting  through  the  trees  ?  And  the 
trees  themselves,  see  how  they  stoop,  as 
though  they  want  to  drink  of  the  run- 
ning water !  But  it  never  stays  for 
them.  I  feel  as  if  the  whole  world 
were  somewhere  else,  and  I  only  here. 
Ah,  Mr.  Brooke,  you  see,  if  you  will 
stand  behind  me,"  with  a  faint,  be- 
witching smile,  "  you  must  forgive  me 
if  for  one  moment  I  let  you  slip  alto- 
gether from  my  memory." 

"  A  cruel  moment  for  me,"  says 
Brooke  ;  "  but  I  could  hardly  dare  to 
hope  I  should  be  remembered  amidst 
all  this  enchantment." 

Here  he  looks  modestly  pleased  with 
the  author  of  this  really  neat  speech. 

"  Well,  it  is  enchanting,  certainly. — 
Mr.   Jones,"   turning  to  smooth  down 
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the  second  belligerent,  with  a  little  gra- 
cious air,  "  do  you  feel  the  strange  in- 
fluence of  this  fairy  bridge?" 

"  I  don't  know  ;  nothing  could  make 
me  forget  some  things,"  says  Jones 
gloomily.  And  we  are  all  uncomfort- 
ably aware  that  the  boasted  tenacity  of 
his  memory  is  as  good  for  his  hate  as 
for  his  love. 

"  I  like  that,"  says  Muriel  placidly  : 
"  it  shows  strength.  Now,  /  am  so 
easily  led  by  my  imagination  at  any 
time,  even  by  any  absorbing  interest 
of  the  moment.  Oh,  how  good  of  you  \ 
I)id  you  really  think  of  bringing  my 
scarf?  Thank  you  so  much  !  I  think 
I'll  take  it  from  you  now.  Standing 
and — and  thinking  make  one  so  cold." 

I  can  see  that  this  speech  pleases  both 
her  adorers, — Jones,  because  he  believes 
he  has  been  of  service  to  her,  and 
Brooke,  because  he  believes  Miss  Kings- 
ley  has  purposely  removed  her  garment 
{is  a  lace  scarf  a  garment  ?)  from  the 
care  of  the  abhorred  Jones.  They  both 
draw  nearer,  but  still  remain  sulky  and 
regard  each  other  furtively,  as  though 
ready  for  a  skirmish  at  the  very  earliest 
opportunity. 

"  I  think  I  never  saw  anything  so 
satisfy ing,^^  says  Carrie,  speaking  for 
the  first  time,  and  indicating  the  scene 
on  which  we  are  gazing  by  a  slight 
wave  of  her  hand,  "  or  so  really  old. 
Some  day  will  it  fall  with  a  loud  splash 
into  its  own  clear  waters,  I  wonder,  and 
drift  away  to  nowhere  ?  Oh,  I  hope 
not !  Dear  old  bridge  !  how  many 
lovers  have  stood  upon  it  and  leaned 
clasped  hands  upon  its  parapets  !  If  it 
could  speak,  how  many  tender  tales  it 
could  tell  !  What  would  it  say,  do  you 
think  ?" 

"  '  I'm  wearin'  awa'.  Jean,  to  the  land 
o'  the  leal.'  " 

"  Nonsense !"  says  Carrie,  with  in- 
tense scorn,  and  a  rapid  descent  into 
prose.     "  Don't  be  absurd." 

"  There  are  certain  appropriate  airs  to 
be  sung  all  along  this  line,"  I  persist, 
mildly,  '•  and  that's  the  one  for  the  old 
Weir." 

"  I'm  sure  it  isn't,"  says  Carrie. 

"  Ask    anybody,'^    return   I,   looking 


bravely  round  me,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  "  anybodys"  are  now  in 
Killarney  for  the  first  time. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  !  I  like  that,"  says 
Carrie,  with  a  most  unwifely  want  of 
reverence  in  both  her  tone  and  expres- 
sion. It  subdues  me.  Then  she  looks 
round  at  the  romantic  brido;e  again  and 
the  rushing  waters,  and  forgets  me. 

"  How  old  it  is  !"  she  says,  with  a 
sigh  of  satisfaction,  as  though  the  prin- 
cipal thing  to  live  for  is  to  find  one's 
self  covered  with  years  and  damp  moss. 

"  Everything  old  is  nice,"  murmurs 
Miss  Kingsley, — "  old  ruins,  old  china, 
old—" 

"  Maids,"  I  break  in  humbly,  fired 
with  a  desire  to  help  and  agree  with  her, 
"  old  dogs,  old  clothes,  old  photographs 
(especially  of  one's  self).  Yes,  you 
are  right,  quite  right :  age  hath  its 
charms." 

"  I  was  going  to  say  old  friends,"  says 
our  guest  sweetly.  "  What  can  be  com- 
pared with  them  ?"  She  smiles  very 
prettily  and  meaningly  at  Carrie  as  she 
makes  this  gracious  speech. 

"  Very  few  things,  by  Jove !  for 
which  we  should  all  be  devoutly  grate- 
ful," says  Jones  suddenly,  in  an  awful 
voice,  that  seems  to  come  from  under 
ground  and  is  rich  in  venom.  "  /know 
a  fellow  who  knows  another  fellow  who  is 
about  the  oldest  friend  he  has,  and  that 
fellow  hates  the  other  fellow  like  poison, 
— positively  loathes  him,  by  Jove  !" 

This  remarkable  speech  electrifies  us, 
and  reduces  us  to  a  state  of  coma.  I 
am  the  first  to  recover. 

"  It  is  a  riddle,"  I  remark  feebly. 
"  It  is  very  kind  of  you,  Jones,  very ; 
small  games  of  that  sort  are,  as  a  rule, 
so  interesting  ;  but  you  must  excuse  me 
if  I  cannot  join,  as  I  never  guessed  one 
in  my  life,  never  .'" 

Nobody  takes  any  notice  of  this  kind- 
ly intervention.  Miss  Kingsley  has 
turned  her  large  eyes  sympathetically 
upon  Jones. 

"  What  a  pity  !  How  .sarZ  .'"  she  is 
saying  plaintively,  with  flickering  lashes 
and  quite  a  mournful  droop  of  her  red 
lips.  "  /  shouldn't  like  to  feel  like  that : 
should  you  ?" 
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"  I  didn't  say  I  liked  it,"  says  Jones. 

"  Oh,  no  !  of  course  not,"  she  says 
hastily.  "  And  we  weren't  speaking  of 
ourselves  at  all,  were  we  ?  We  are  all 
good  friends,  here  at  least." 

She  has  turned  toward  Brooke  now, 
and  has  levelled  this  remark  at  him. ' 

"  I  have  certainly  known  Mr.  Jones 
for  a — a  ^ime,"  returns  he,  with  reserve. 

"  We  were  at  school  together,"  says 
Jones  bluntly,  which  somehow  takes 
the  curl  out  of  his  foe. 

And,  by  Jove  !  here  was  a  revelation. 
So  they  had  been  bosom  friends  at  one 
time, — chums,  pals,  what  you  will, — and 
now  ! 

"  I  told  you,"  I  say  aloud,  addressing 
Carrie,  "  that  appropriate  airs  should  be 
sung  here  and  there  on  this  excursion. 
This,  it  appears,  is  not  only  the  '  Meet- 
ing of  the  Waters,'  as  the  guide-book 
tells  us,  but  the  meeting  of  old  friends. 
The  air  for  this  occasion  is  as  follows." 

Here  I  warbled  sweetly  "  We  have 
lived  and  loved  together"  in  an  excellent 
tenor. 

Did  I  lay  stress  upon  the  word 
'-'•loved'^l  I  hope  not,  I  think  not; 
but  unhappy  things  of  that  nature  will 
sometimes  seem  to  occur.  I  am  deso- 
lated by  a  glare  from  Carrie's  lovely 
eyes,  and  feel  that  I  am  put  to  stand  in 
a  corner  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

"  Really  !  Were  you  really  at  school 
together?  How  charming!"  says  Miss 
Kingsley,  with  smiling  interest. 

"  For  a  year  or  so,  not  more,"  admits 
Brooke  reluctantly,  and  with  a  miser- 
able attempt  at  lightness,  as  though  he 
would  fain  make  it  appear  to  us  a  week 
or  so,  or  even  less. 

"  How  interesting  !"  says  Carrie,  with 
hypocritical  enthusiasm.  "  And  did 
you  never  meet  since  your  school-days 
until  you  both  came  to  Killarney  ?" 

"  Ye — es  ;  we  were  at  college  to- 
gether," confesses  Brooke,  still  re- 
luctant. 

"  For  a  very  short  time,"  breaks  in 
Jones  doggedly.  "  Needn't  be  named, 
it  was  so  limited.  Fact  is,  Brooke  had 
to  leave." 

He  pauses  here  abruptly,  and  an 
awkward  silence  ensues.     He  has  con- 


veyed to  us  a  most  unpleasant  impres- 
sion. Inwardly  we  all  see  the  reprobate 
Brooke  expelled  ignominiously  from  his 
college  for  the  commission  of  some  hein- 
ous crime.  We  are  secretly  debating 
whether  it  was  fraud,  petty  larceny,  or 
murder,  when  Brooke  comes  furiously 
to  the  front.  He  has  marked  the  effect 
of  Jones's  simple  words,  and  is  crimson 
with  rage. 

"  My  father's  death  alone  compelled 
me  to  leave  Cambridge,"  he  says,  with 
a  vain  attempt  at  coolness.  "  Why  Mr. 
Jones  should  trouble  himself  to  explain 
my  affairs  at  all  I  don't  know,  but,  as 
he  has  taken  it  upon  himself  to  do  so, 
it  seems  a  pity  he  cannot  manage  to  ren- 
der himself  intelligible." 

"  What  did  I  say,"  demands  Jones, 
in  an  injured  tone,  "  except  that  you  had 
to  leave  ?" 

"  You  said  I  had  to  leave  !" 

"  Well,  hadn't  you?"  says  Jones. 

"  I  understand  you  very  well,  sir ; 
but  I  regard  your  insinuations  as  be- 
neath notice." 

"  One  wouldn't  think  so,"  says  Jones  ; 
"  though  what  the  insinuations  are  I  am 
at  a  loss  to  know." 

"  I  dare  say  you  find  it  convenient 
not  to  know." 

"Do  you  know?"  says  Jones.  "I 
have,  I  fear,  unwittingly  touched  upon 
some  sore  subject,  you  have  taken  my 
innocent  remark  so  much  to  heart.  If 
I  have  in  any  wise  hurt  your — finer 
sensibilities — I — ' ' 

"  Pray  don't  imagine  anything  you 
could  say  could  have  any  influence  over 
me,"  says  Brooke,  who  is  plainly  boiling 
with  rage,  though  still  bent  on  maintain- 
ing a  dignified  calm.  "  You  wished  to 
raise  doubts  in  certain  minds,  but  you 
failed.  Ha  !  you  see  I  can  read  you 
like  a  book." 

"  What  book  ?"  asks  Jones. 

"  Any  book,"  says  Brooke,  beside 
himself  with  indignation. 

"  Oh,  very  likely !"  retorts  Jones, 
with  a  diabolical  grin.  "  Any  of  those 
many  books  that  stumped  you  at  Cam- 
bridge, eh  ?  you  remember  ?  What  a 
job  you  were  to  old  Harding !  Ha, 
ha  !"* 
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Now  indeed,  I  conclude,  has  come  the 
rash  Jones's  last  moment !  We  had  all 
discreetly  turned  aside  to  admire  the  old 
bridge  again  at  the  beginning  of  this 
unseemly  fracas,  and  had  made  a  lauda- 
ble pretence  of  being  stone-deaf  in  both 
ears.  The  lull  that  has  now  fallen  upon 
the  disputants  rather  awes  us.  The 
skirmish  has  been  short  but  brilliant  and 
rich  in  homely  truths.  We  should  all 
love  and  admire  and  encourage  the  truth. 
Truth  resembles  leather :  there  is  noth- 
ing like  it !  But  Brooke,  I  fear,  does 
not  think  so, — which  gives  me  pain. 
He  is  evidently  gathering  breath  for  the 
annihilation  of  his  enemy,  when  Miss 
Kingsley's  voice  falls  again  upon  the 
silent  air,  soft  and  heavenly  sweet,  and 
with  that  touch  of  abstraction  in  it  that 
might  come  to  one  who  for  the  past  five 
minutes  has  been  dead  to  earthly  things, 
lost  in  a  soul-communion. 

*'  I  never,"  she  says  thoughtfully, 
"  was  in  any  place  so  formed  to  make 
one  feel  '  kindly  affectioned  one  toward 
another'  as  this.  One  couldnt  feel 
angry  here,  I  am  certain.  Anger  and 
clamor  should  be  put  from  this  sweet 
spot." 

I  stare  at  her.  She  has  got  on  a 
morning-service  expression  and  a  rapt, 
saint-like  air.  Her  large  dark  eyes  are 
fixed  with  soft  abstraction  on  the  splen- 
dor of  the  scene  around, — on  the  orange 
and  purple  and  faded  greens  of  the 
leaves  and  the  pure  mingling  of  water 
and  sky.  No  sound  comes  to  us  save 
the  lazy  lash  of  the  stream  against  the 
stone  steps  on  which  we  stand,  or  the 
distant  shriek  of  a  wild  bird  startled 
from  its  island-home  on  the  lakes  be- 
yond. Her  pose  is  perfect.  Her  little 
lecture  never  came  from  lovelier  lips. 
Has  she  felt — does  she  meam  it?  That 
tender  sadness,  that  mild  air  of  gentlest 
reproof,  that  suspicion  of  sorrowful  dis- 
pleasure, from  whence  have  they  sprung  ? 
She  looks  now  like  a  mediaeval  angel, 
yet  I  could  have  sworn  that  awhile  ago 
I  had  surprised  upon  her  face  a  smile  of 
deepest  amusement  as  she  ligtened  to 
that  first  squabble  about  her  lace  scarf. 
Verily,  she  is  a  girl  of  many  parts.  I 
feel    my   respect  for    her   growing  and 


widening,  and  determine  to  show  my  ap- 
preciation of  her  by  agreeing  with  what 
she  has  just  said. 

"  You  are  right,"  I  remark  cheerily. 
"  '  Anger'  is  a  bad  thing,  and  '  glamour' 
is  worse,  and  when  both  come  to- 
gether— " 

"  She  said  clamor  T^  interrupts  Carrie 
sharply. 

"  Oh  !  eh  ?  I'm  sure  I  beg  pardon," 
I  exclaim.  After  which  we  return  to 
Con  and  the  quivering  wagonette  and 
start  for  the  Tore  waterfall. 

Our  drive  is  singularly  silent.  In 
silence,  too,  we  pay  our  sixpences  to  the 
man  who  lies  in  wait  for  prey  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  path  that  leads  up  to  the 
cataract,  and  follow  each  other,  higher 
and  ever  higher,  until  our  goal  is  reached. 
Indeed,  were  we  never  so  conversation- 
ally inclined,  speech  would  be  useless  to 
us  as  we  approach  the  mighty  roar  of 
the  descending  torrent.  Our  winding 
path  leads  us  to  the  very  brink  of  this 
giant  cascade, — so  near  that  a  step  or 
two  would  send  one  whirling  downward 
to  death  in  that  magnificent  rush  of 
maddened,  foaming  water.  The  heavy 
rains  of  a  week  ago  show  it  to  us  now 
in  all  its  glory. 

With  angry  joy  it  springs  from  rock 
to  rock,  dashing  its  glistening  foam  far 
to  either  side  of  it,  over  bending  ferns 
and  frightened  weeds,  as  it  hastes  away, 
ever  downward,  with  a  sullen  thunder, 
into  the  black  chasms  beneath.  Of  the 
force  and  power  and  beauty  of  it  no 
man  can  tell.  Beside  the  awful  gran- 
deur of  its  rage  how  small  appear  the 
petty  strifes  that  disfigure  our  daily 
lives !  It  occurs  to  me  that  even  the 
belligerents  must  feel  this  and  be  the 
better  of  it ;  but  it  is  hard  to  judge,  if 
indeed  they  feel  anything^  so  impassive 
are  their  countenances. 

They  lean  upon  their  staves  and  sur- 
vey the  wild  grandeur  of  the  falling 
water  with  a  certain  mixed  appreciation 
of  its  beauty.  But  I  believe  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  dire  power  of  that  water- 
fall to  dash  to  atoms  any  life  consigned 
to  its  cruel  mercies  is  the  chief  charm 
they  find  in  it.  A  step,  a  push,  and 
jealousy  would  be  avenged  ! 
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Brooke  is  looking  profoundly,  not  to 
say  savagely,  serious.  Is  this  a  way 
given  him  to  rid  himself  of  his  antago- 
nist ?  His  eyes  seek  Jones.  He  seems 
as  though  he  would  cry, — 

"  Here,  noio,  before  the  lady  of  our  choice, 
Thyself,  my  mortal  foe,  will  I  slay 
With  these  my  proper  hands  !" 

Providentially,  Jones  is  standing  di- 
rectly behind  "  the  lady,"  so  that  an  im- 
mediate attack  upon  him  is  impossible. 

Green  and  brown  and  orange  gleams 
the  water  as  it  dashes  over  the  glittering 
rocks.  We  watch  its  tumultuous  de- 
scent in  a  dumb  delight  that  is  half 
fear,  until  it  disappears  in  the  dark, 
gorge  through  which  it  flies  on- 
to the  lake.     On  every  side  are 


leafy 
ward 
arbutus  and  the  stately  fir-trees. 

The  branches  cross  above  our  eyee, 
The  skies  are  in  a  net. 

Down  far  below  us,  spread  out  in  all 
their  living  loveliness,  lie  Lough  Leane 
and  the  Middle  Lake,  with  their  numer- 
ous fairy  bays  and  "  happy  isles."  All 
around  us  is  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  the 
darkening  hills.  Glancing  at  Carrie,  I 
can  see  her  eyes  are  full  of  tears.  Truly 
she  was  born  with  a  keen  love  of  the 


beautiful,  a  sense  to  be  neither  bought 

nor  learned. 

"  Yet  people  will  say,"  she  murmurs, 

"  that  'tis  expectation  makes  a  blessing 

dear,  and  that 

Heaven  were  not  heaven  if  we  knew  what  it 
were. 

I  don't  believe  it.  They  are  altogether 
wrong.  This  is  nearer  to  perfection 
than  anything  /ever  expected." 

"  How  pleased,  then,  you  will  be  with 
heaven !"  I  murmur  back,  though  in 
truth  our  gentle  cooings  would  be 
healthy  yells  if  only  that  waterfall 
could  be  induced  to  move  on. 

Seeing  a  slight  movement  on  the  part 
of  Brooke,  and  a  growing  desire  to 
edge  closer  to  Jones,  I  here  deem  it 
prudent  to  suggest  a  return  to  Con,  and, 
placing  Brooke  carefully  in  front  of  us 
on  the  narrow  pathway,  and  desiring 
Jones  to  bring  up  the  rear,  I  pilot  my 
party,  in  good  order  and  sound  in  wind 
and  limb,  to  our  triumphal  chariot. 
There  is  no  bloodshed  on  our  home- 
ward drive,  and  the  rest  of  the  evening 
passes  with  quite  a  noteworthy  dearth  of 
pugilistic  incident  of  any  description. 

The    Author    of    "  Phillis;'    "  Molly 

Bawn^^^  etc. 
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COME  home,  my  heart ;  thou  hast  been  wandering  long  : 
The  light  has  wearied  thee,; — the  garish  day. 
Flowers,  colors,  perfumes,  and  tumultuous  song ; 
But  now  the  night  approaches  ;  come  away. 

Cover  the  fire,  the  curfew-call  obey  ; 

For  darkly  pass  the  unmarked  hours  to  morn 
In  the  still  house,  securely  shut  away 

From  warring  echoes  of  the  hours  outworn. 

Bid  all  good-night ;  give  o'er  thine  eager  quest ; 

Sleep  softly  shall  thy  lingering  hold  release 
On  day-dreams  bright  that  lured  thee  long  from  rest. 

Come  home,  my  heart,  and  enter  into  peace. 

Anna  Boynton  Averill. 
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ONE  was  Artistic  Bohemian,  the 
other  Esthetic.  The  mise  -  en  - 
schve  of  ODe  was  a  garret  studio  of 
the  Paris  Latin  Quarter, — of  the  other, 
the  elegant  London  chambers  of  a  so- 
ciety novelist  and  litterateur. 

Both  occasions  were  interesting,  and 
one  was  highly  amusing.  At  one  we 
ate  more  than  was  quite  good  for  us  ; 
at  the  other  we  talked  more  than  was  per- 
haps quite  good  for  other  people.  Each 
was  the  Bohemian  antipodes  of  the 
other ;  and  if  the  decorous  reader  does 
not  know  that  there  are  antipodes  in 
Bohemia, — that  that  strange,  wild  coun- 
try is  not  one  hot-headed,  hot-blooded 
equatorial  clime, — let  him  learn  other- 
wise by  these  presents. 

We  had  been  writing,  as  usual,  all 
day  in  the  reading-room  of  the  Brit- 
ish Museum,  in  a  floating  element  of 
novelists,  students,  savants,  and  eccen- 
trics, when,  at  six  by  the  big  round 
clock,  Irlandaise  from  her  distant  table 
came  to  remind  us  of  the  engagement. 
The  Novelist,  she  said,  had  been  gone 
half  an  hour,  leaving  word  that  we 
were  to  follow  him  in  forty  minutes, 
— that  being  about  the  time  we  re- 
quired, he  supposed,  to  arrange  our 
crimps  in  the  ladies'  dressing-room  and 
to  don  the  fresh  fichus  and  new  gloves 
waiting  for  us  there  in  Duenna  Hatt's 
care. 

"  And  for  him  to  choose  his  most 
effective  necktie,"  added  Columbia,  who, 
addicted  to  art,  always  had  an  eye  to 
the  width  of  the  Novelist's  hafc-brims 
and  to  the  hues  that  set  off  best  his  rich 
color  and  Vandyke  style. 

The  "  Vernon  Chambers"  were  but  a 
step  away.  We  were  three  women 
when  we  descended  the  broad  steps  of 
our  Doric  Temple  of  the  Arts,  but  ae  we 
touched  the  electric  bell  at  the  street- 
entrance  of  the  "  Chambers"  we  were 
six  lone  women, — but  not  lorn, — four 
of  us  food  for  the  Academy  and  Athe- 
naeum as  novelists,  one  of  us  a  journal- 


istic Free  Lance,  one  a  general  literary 
and  dramatic  Freebooter. 

As  we  entered  the  Novelist's  salon, 
announced  by  the  janitor,  we  left  broad 
daylight  behind.  We  became  instantly 
ensphered  in  a  cathedral-like  hush  and 
mystery,  a  mediaeval  and  Gothic  gloom, 
through  which  vague,  wan  figures 
wavered  like  ghosts,  and  amid  which 
wax  candles,  veiled  with  dull-red  globes 
of  aesthetic  design,  glimmered  like  the 
lurid  lights  of  stained  -  glass  Gothic 
windows.  The  ghosts  we  soon  dis- 
covered were  our  flesh-and-blood  con- 
temporaries, all  of  the  gentle  sex,  all 
connected  with  journalism  or  literature 
by  lines  more  or  less  direct,  and  all 
turned  admiringly  in  one  direction, — 
that  of  our  picturesque  host  and  the 
dainty  tea-table.  As  our  eyes  became 
accustomed  to  the  dim  cathedral  light, 
we  saw  Fra  Angelicos  upon  the  walls 
set  in  Gothic  gabled  frames.  Grinning 
gargoyles  of  brackets  here  and  there 
held  sculptured  marble  tombs  of  medi- 
aeval saints  and  martyrs.  Upon  the 
mantel  quaint,  felucca  -  shaped  boats 
sailed  upon  invisible  seas  laden  with 
exquisite  flowers.  The  thick  curtains 
were  drawn  close,  the  glare  and  tumult 
of  our  nineteenth  century  were  shut 
ages  away,  and  our  Novelist,  standing 
in  the  centre  of  the  room,  greeted  us 
with  perfumed  incense  and  swinging 
censer.  ^ 

He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  tiny 
salon,  a  focus  of  warm,  rich  light  amid 
the  aesthetic  dusk.  His  becoming  blouse 
was  velvet  and  Vandyke  brown.  An 
asphodel  necktie  made  a  sort  of  golden 
background — like  those  of  Florentine 
saints — to  his  pointed  Vandyke  beard  of 
warm  brown  and  smouldering  red.  His 
speech  ran  upon  Roman  monks,  one  of 
whom  had  presented  him  with  the 
brazen  censer  he  was  swinging,  and 
upon  fire-worship,  one  of  whose  devotees 
had  sent  him  from  the  dreamy  Orient 
the    strangely    pungent,     dried-leaf-per- 
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fumed  substance  now  etherealizing  into 
mystic,  slumberous  clouds  about  us. 

"  As  a  worshipper  of  Humanity,"  he 
said,  swinging  the  Eastern  essence  into 
Columbia's  very  eyes,  and  alluding  to 
the  rank  heresy  of  her  faith  in  her 
race,  her  unbelief  in  the  total  depravity 
of  God's  last,  best  work, — "  as  an  intel- 
lectual worshipper  of  Humanity,  see 
what  it  is  to  be  religiously  worshipped  !" 

There  were  various  sous-entendus  in 
this  remark,  comprehensible  only  to  the 
initiated  few.  Those  few  were  they 
who  knew  the  poetic,  picturesque,  and 
dramatic  "  effects"  the  handsome  Novel- 
ist always  made  with  his  adoration  of 
Matron  Columbia, — said  adoration  being 
a  pure  figment  not  even  of  his  gorgeous 
imagination,  but  of  his  wily,  witching 
romancer's  tongue. 

"  Worship  Humanity  !"  exclaimed  Ir- 
landaise  from  some  incense-veiled  aloof- 
ness. "  Not  Columbia  !  She  bows  down 
before  the  Assyrian  Bull !" 

Another  sous-entendu,  perfectly  com- 
prehensible to  all  of  us,  who,  spending 
our  days  among  classic  antiquities  and 
heathen  monstrosities,  knew  that  Colum- 
bia's present  incarnation  of  the  dignity 
of  her  race  (the  name  of  Columbia's 
"incarnations"  was  Legion,  their  march 
through  her  days  processional,  the  pas- 
sage of  each,  alas!  but  brief)  was  a  re- 
fined and  serious  young  face,  with  long, 
scant,  white,  ox-like  eyelashes,  hairy 
bovine  ears,  and  dewlap  chin,  set  upon 
a  low  squat  body,  a  singular  mingling  of 
beauty  and  grotesqueness  united  to  an 
ever-present  spiritual  melancholy,  and 
thus  as  fascinating  as  a  desert  Sphinx 
to  this  illusion  -  loving,  glamour -eyed 
daughter  of  the  Puritans,  who  ever 
adored  gorgons  and  chimeras  more  than 
gods  and  graces. 

"  What  a  disgraceful  name  for  one 
who  shivers  in  Baudelaire's  breath  and 
gloats  over  Henry  James  !"  babbled  in- 
dignant and  foolish  Columbia,  uncon- 
scious of  thus  betraying  to  the  unelect 
that  her  present  "  incarnation"  was  not 
a  British  Museum  antique. 

Amid  the  general  laughter,  our  Nov- 
elist sat  down  to  the  piano.  Through 
the  dim,  religious,  incense- weighted  air 


floated  pensive  reveries  of  Chopin,  and 
earth-bound,  heaven  -  struggling  aspira- 
tions of  Beethoven.  Then  the  author 
of  "  The  Pity  of  It"  took  her  place  at 
the  little  round  table  covered  with  an 
altar-cloth  embroidered  in  missal -like 
designs,  and  poured  the  tea  into  egg- 
shell cups  of  various  manufactures  and 
styles  of  painting,  and,  while  the  con- 
versation drifted  lightly  between  ceramic 
art  and  the  hideous  iniquities  of  pub- 
lishers, asphodel  hues  and  Vandyke 
velvet,  gently  served  us  with  airy  bread- 
and-butter  and  aromatic  tea. 

Then  arose  a  dulcet  clamor  of  converse 
as  each  was  cheered  but  not  inebriated 
by  her  aesthetic  cup.  The  Chelsea  lady 
cooed  to  her  Sevres  neighbor,  "  Lorenzo 
wandered  sweetly  to  and  fro,  playing 
with  the  Sunflower  and  singing  fair 
songs  of  Love  and  Death ;"  while  the 
Plymouth  cup  and  saucer  was  saying 
solemnly  and  slowly  to  the  Wedgwood 
dame  beside  her,  "  A  strange  white  light, 
that  mystic,  unearthly  one  that  lies 
upon  the  wan  beauty  of  Mona  Lisa,  or 
comes  from  sinless  snow  and  is  cast  up 
on  white  walls,  at  which  children  gaze 
with  wistful  surprise,"  and  we  knew  that 
influences  of  Symonds  and  Pater  filled 
our  atmosphere. 

Next  morning,  as  Columbia  sat  at  her 
desk  in  the  usual  world  of  novelists, 
students,  eccentrics,  and  savants,  our 
Novelist  drew  near,  no  longer  in  Van- 
dyke brown  and  asphodel,  but  in  sober 
tweeds. 

"  Did  I  look  like  an  ineffable  goose 
last  night?"  he  asked. 

"Groose?  No;  —  more  like  a  high- 
priest  of  the  religion  of  Beauty." 

"  But  I  was  a  goose  all  the  same," 
he  insisted, — "  a  first-class  goose,  stand- 
ing all  the  time,  first  on  one  leg,  then 
on  the  other,  till  I  became  too  tired 
even  to  quack.  There  were  but  ten 
chairs  in  my  reception-room,  and  you 
were  ten  ladies  :  so  I  stood  all  that 
time,  without  wit  enough  to  go  into  the 
bedroom  and  fetch  another." 

"  j35stheticism  is  not  practical,"  re- 
marked Columbia  sententiously. 

A  few  weeks  later,  it  was  again  just 
upon  the  stroke  of  six  when,  after  an 
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hour  of  music  in  the  Luxembourg  Gar- 
dens, two  of  us  climbed  seven  flights  of 
earthen-tiled  stairs  and  knocked  at  a 
mansard  door. 

A  sound  of  vigorous  hissing  and  smell 


us  as  we 
emphatic 


of  energetic  frying  greeted 
waited  a  moment  for  the 
''Entrezr 

Upon  entering,  a  curiously  foreign  pic- 
ture met  our  eyes,  —  one  like  Cope's 
own  Antwerp-taught  "  interiors,"  dusky 
and  bitumined,  although  unlike  Cope's 
highly-finished  detail  work  in  having 
an  almost  Rembrandt-like  broadness  of 
shadow  pervading  it. 

An  indefinite  impression  of  a  low, 
smoky  ceiling,  rough  studies  and 
sketches  stuck  helter-skelter  upon  brown 
walls,  of  dust-laden  plaster  casts,  of 
cooking-utensils  hanging  cheek  by  jowl 
with  stretchers  and  palettes,  of  a  very 
dirty  earthen  floor,  dilapidated  but  artis- 
tic furniture,  and  garret  windows  look- 
ing levelly  out  upon  the  blue  summer 
sky,  was  the  Rembrandt  background  of 
a  picture  in  which  Man  and  Table  were 
the  soul  and  centre. 

Man  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with 
spectacles  astride  his  nose,  bending  over 
a  charcoal  stove  about  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  "  masher"  stove-pipe  hat. 
The  stove,  or  the  casserole  upon  it,  was 
spluttering  like  an  infuriated  dwarf 
steam-engine,  and  our  host  looked  so 
anxious  and  busy  in  this  double  ca- 
pacity that  One  of  Us  was  reminded  of 
the  Maitre  Jacques  of  "  L'Avare,"  and 
amiably  asked, — 

"Is  it  as  Cook  or  as  Artist  that  we 
may  speak  to  you,  Mr.  Cope?" 

"  Don't  speak  to  me  at  all  till  this 
confounded  saucepan  has  stopped  its 
fooling,"  was  the  reply.  "  Just  take 
off"  your  duds  and  shy  them  away  some- 
where, and  amuse  yourselves  as  best  you 
can  till  dinner  is  ready." 

Thus  bidden,  we  de-dudded  ourselves 
and  calmly  dudded  a  heart-broken  cor- 
ner manikin  with  our  hats,  gloves,  and 
mantles.  Then  we  climbed,  by  means 
of  a  quaking  chair,  into  one  of  the  high 
open  windows,  and  ensconced  ourselves 
upon  the  dizzying  sill  among  the  leads 
of  the  cloud-neighbored  roof.     Outside 


and  below,  men  and  women  in  the  street 
were  of  insect  size ;  just  opposite,  the 
gray  Seine  stretched  like  a  broad  ribbon 
between  us  and  the  Island  of  St.  Louis, 
upon  which  rose  the  stately  tower  of 
Notre-Dame,  the  golden  spire  of  the 
Sainte-Chapelle,  the  ugly,  stark  neatness 
of  the  Palais  de  Justice. 

"  Jolly  place  for  suicides,"  threw  our 
host  at  us  in  passing.  "  Once  I  saw 
five  people  in  the  river  at  one  time, 
— two  suiciding,  three  rescuing." 

"  Exquisite  retreat  !  And  there's 
the  Morgue,"  said  One  of  Us  medita- 
tively, pointing  toward  Notre  Dame,  be- 
hind which  stands  that  end  of  countless 
tragedies.  "  You  ought  to  invite  Al- 
phonse  Daudet  to  share  your  privileges  : 
his  people  tend  to  suicide  as  sparks  fly 
upward.  Montpavon  cut  his  throat  in 
a  bath-tub,  Risler  aine  hanged  himself, 
la  helle  Madame  Jenkins  was  gravi- 
tating toward  suicide  as  a  needle  to  its 
pole,  and  then  there  was  that  mouldy 
and  cankered  little  deformed  girl  in 
'Froment  jeune  et  Risler  aine.'  " 

From  our  window-eyrie  we  looked  also 
inward,  and  took  a  more  preraphaelite 
view  of  the  "interior"  and  its  central 
table.  This  table  was  a  tiny  round  one, 
laid  for  three  people  and  bristling  with 
bottles.  The  cloth  was  spotless,  the 
white  dishes  were  shining,  the  bottles 
by  no  means  all  "  heady"  ones,  but  hold- 
ing innocent  oil,  vinegar,  olives,  as  well 
as  capital  Bordeaux.  The  salt  was  in  a 
Liebig  pot,  the  sugar  in  a  jam-jar.  At 
each  plate  was  laid  a  convert  of  four 
pieces,  all  of  the  chastest  and  most  ele- 
gant kitchen  iron-ware.  The  napkins 
were  chamber  -  towels,  but  i'resh  and 
white  as  driven  snow  ;  the  sideboard  was 
an  easel  with  a  board  laid  upon  it  hold- 
ing extra  plates  and  a  French  pain^  or 
loaf  of  bread,  about  a  yard  in  length  and 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  circumference. 

"  A  regular  staff"  of  life,"  said  One  of 
Us  ;  "  quite  long  enough  for  a  crutch." 

Cope  seized  the  golden -glazed  pdin 
and  waved  it  martially.  "  Handy  thing 
to  have  in  the  house,"  he  said.  "  Once 
I  lived  three  whole  days  on  nothing  in 
the  world  but  one  of  these  ^;^r///.s'." 

"  A  foot  a  day !"  calculated  the  Other 
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of  Us  pensively.  "  You  must  have  felt 
like  a  Bread- Winner." 

"  I  was  lots  better  off  than  a  fellow  I 
knew  who  was  painting  a  picture  for  the 
Salon,^^  continued  the  cook.  "  He  got 
down  so  low  that  he  had  to  stop  paint- 
ing and  eat  his  model !" 

"  WHAT  !  Cannibalism  !  I  In  Paris, 
and  the  nineteenth  century?" 

"  A  still-life, — bunch  of  grapes  and 
plate  of  oranges,"  bubbled  Cope,  amid 
casserole  falsetto  and  disgusted  femi- 
nine laughter. 

"  The  Wills  thought  they  knew  a 
trick  worth  two  of  that,"  continued  our 
cook,  speaking  of  a  pair  of  married 
artists.  "  When  they  went  to  the  Salon 
for  a  day,  they  used  to  take  their  din- 
ners in  their  portemonnaies." 

"What  was  it?  Air?"  asked  the 
Other  of  Us,  determined  not  to  be 
"  sold"  again. 

"  No ;  a  couple  of  Liebig's  meat 
lozenges.  They  did  it  all  one  spring. 
But  they  don't  do  it  any  more,  since  I 
showed  them  that  their  two-sous  loz- 
enges cost  them  more  than  a  respectable 
dinner." 

"How?" 

"  Made  'em  so  jolly  thirsty,"  contin- 
ued Cope.  "  Those  lozenges  are  Salter 
than  Cape-Cod  turkeys,  and  they  had  to 
keep  buying  ten-cent  drinks  all  the  after- 
noon at  the  buffet,  besides  tipping  the 
jargons.  Didn't  they  look  foolish  when 
I  made  the  calculation  !" 

Presently  he  disappeared  in  a  dark 
recess, — presumably  a  cabinet  de  toilette. 
A  sound  of  hissing  and  sputtering,  re- 
sembling, but  differing  from,  the  casserole 
music,  arose  straightway  upon  his  disap- 
pearance. 

Soon  he  emerged  with  moist,  shining 
face,  putting  on  his  coat. 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  1' Artiste  !"  exclaimed 
Both  of  Us. 

"  Come  to  dinner,"  he  said,  with  sen- 
atorial dignity  ;  "  but  come  easy, — for 
if  you  knock  that  umbrella  out  from 
under  the  table.  Tommy  Tucker'll  have 
to  sing  for  his  supper." 

So  we  "  came  easy,"  respecting  the 
poor  table's  infirmity. 

It  was   a  dinner    worth    coming   to. 


First  was  oyster  soup  which  could  not 
have  been  better  concocted  by  a  cordon 
bleu,  and  was  served  into  our  soup-plates, 
by  means  of  a  teacup,  directly  from  the 
casserole.  Such  soup  humanity  does 
not  get  every  day.  Which  perhaps  is 
a  blessing  to  humanity  in  disguise  ;  for 
if  such  delicious  soup  was  served  to  us 
in  such  abundance  oftener  than  once  or 
twice  in  a  lifetime,  our  seas  would  over- 
run with  oysters  and  our  satiated  souls 
shudder  at  their  very  name. 

The  present  bivalves  were  American, 
— our  canned  compatriots.  They  were 
rich  in  conversational  suggestiveness  as 
in  fluid  medium ;  and  we  had  not  yet 
begun  to  exhaust  the  subject  of  our 
national  shell-fish,  so  superior  to  Euro- 
pean, so  superior  even  to  the  Horace- 
vauntftd  ones  we  had  eaten  from  Lake 
Avernus,  when  our  soup-plates  were  re- 
moved by  Monsieur  1' Artiste  and  de- 
posited on  the  top  of  a  black  travelling- 
trunk. 

"  Now,  mesdames,''  he  said  coolly, 
"  will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  go  to  the 
window  for  a  while  and  watch  for  sui- 
cides?" 

Laughingly  we  obeyed.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  our  backs  embarrassed  our 
host  less  than  our  aler^;,  amused,  and 
inquisitive  faces  while  he  manoeuvred 
the  piece  de  resistance  of  the  dinner 
from  the  stove  to  the  table. 

When,  in  answer  to,  "  On,  Stanley, 
on !  Charge,  Chester,  charge  1"  we 
resumed  our  seats,  we  found  this  "  piece 
of  resistance"  to  be  foie  de  veau  aux 
champignons,  served  in  American  fash- 
ion,— that  is,  flanked  instead  of  followed 
by  vegetables.  The  vegetables  were 
boiled  potatoes  and  saucers  of  canned 
American  sweet  corn. 

"  I  have  left  the  potatoes  erh  chemise,^^ 
remarked  our  host.  "  I  thought  you 
might  prefer  to  peel  them  yourselves. 
You  can  put  the  chemises  in  this  extra 
goblet." 

Amid  much  chatter  concerning  art, 
food,  people,  and  things,  the  service  of 
this  course  was  also  promoted  in  time  to 
the  reposeful  dignity  of  the  black-trunk 
pedestal.  Then  Mr.  Cope  hied  him 
away  to  one  of  the  mansard  windows, 
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for  the  purpose,  as  we  thought,  of  cast- 
ing a  clin-iVwil  upon  whatever  festive 
suicides  might  be  disporting  themselves 
on  the  earth  beneath  or  in  the  waters 
under  the  earth. 

However,  it  turned  out  that  he  had 
merely  gone  to  retire  from  the  roof-gut- 
ter the  fruit-can  of  mayonnaise  left  cool- 
ing there  till  the  time  came  to  unite  it 
with  the  salad. 

"  What  oceans  of  cans  you  must  ac- 
cumulate !"  said  One  of  Us  feelingly. 

Cope  groaned.  "  I  paid  a  man  thirty 
sous  yesterday  to  cart  oif  about  two  hun- 
dred," he  answered.  "  But,  then,"  he 
added  more  cheerfully,  "  it  was  on  ac- 
count of  so  many  empty  cans  that  I  be- 
gan to  do  my  own  cooking.  When  I 
first  came  to  Paris,  ages  upon  ages  ago,  I 
used  to  eat  all  over  creation  in  all  sorts 
of  restaurants,  like  the  rest  of  the  stu- 
dents. It  cost  a  lot,  and  the  grub  after 
a  while  grew  horridly  monotonous.  One 
day  the  thought  struck  me  that  I  might 
use  my  solitary  can  and  make  a  cup  of 
coffee  in  my  studio.  The  result  was  so 
triumphant  that  the  next  day  I  con- 
cluded to  try  oyster  soup.  That  soup 
left  me  with  another  can,  you  see.  '  If 
coffee  and  soup  are  achievable,  why 
mayn't  a  fellow  boil  a  potato  or  two 
if  he  so  inclines  ?'  I  asked  myself.  So 
next  day  I  had  two  great  potatoes  boil- 
ing away  in  two  cans  on  top  of  my 
stove.  The  business  grew  upon  me  so 
that  I  remember  one  day  to  have  been 
engineering  the  boiling  of  six  cans  on 
the  stove,  with  a  potato  in  each  can. 
All  at  once,  after  having  scalded  my 
fingers  twice  or  thrice,  I  startled  myself 
by  exclaiming,  '  Cope,  you  great  donkey, 
why  don't  you  buy  a  casserole  ?'  And 
that  was  the  beginning  of  my  hatterie 
de  cuisine^ 

The  salad  would  have  been  better 
had  our  artist  not  insisted  upon  not  only 
cutting  but  actually  chopping  it  with 
a  steel  knife-blade. 

"  Brings  out  the  flavor,"  he  remarked 
sententiously. 

"  Doutf  we  cried.  "  Leave  that  to 
our  teeth." 

But  he  insisted,  and  chopping,  ever 
chopping,  choppingly  chopped  on. 


It  was  only  out  of  respect  for  the 
perfect  mayonnaise  that  we  touched  that 
salad  at  all.  We  did  not  tell  our  host 
so  then,  but  if  ever  he  reads  this  page 
let  him  make  a  note  of  it. 

After  the  salad  came  rich,  ripe,  fra- 
grant strawberries,  fresh  and  cool. 
With  them  was  served  a  number  of  de- 
licious little  French  cheeses  in  diapha- 
nous robes  of  tissue-paper,  looking  so 
timid  and  virginal  that  we  were  half 
ashamed  to  strip  them  of  their  bridal 
raiment  and  bury  thek  white  nudity 
amid  the  heaped  crimson  fruit. 

By  this  time  we  had  somehow  curi- 
ously grown  into  a  supreme  indifference 
to  dinners  past,  present,  and  to  come. 
Had  our  secret  souls  spoken,  they  would 
have  shown  themselves  lofty,  ascetic 
souls,  souls  with  yearnings  for  low  living 
and  high  thinking,  longings  for  the 
Good,  the  Beautiful,  the  True,  adora- 
tion for  the  Abstract  and  Spiritual,  with 
loathing  for  the  Concrete  and  Carnal. 

Still  they  declined  graciously  enough 
from  their  alpine  yearnings  to  concrete 
cups  of  cafe  noir^  which  our  host  in 
some  mysterious  way  produced  scalding 
hot  from  a  thin  glass  bottle,  said  bottle, 
with  coffee  contents,  having  been  fished 
with  a  pair  of  pliers  from  out  the  pan  of 
hot  water  intended  for  dish-washing. 

When  all  was  over,  then  all  was  but 
just  begun.  For  then,  as  Jane  Carlyle 
would  say,  the  elements  were  unchained 
and  chaos  let  loose  in  that  Bohemian 
studio  in  a  Paris  mansard  in  the  gray  of 
a  summer  twilight. 

Two  of  us  were  artists ;  the  third 
in  guileless,  unwary  moments  had  com- 
mitted herself  to  enough  printed  opin- 
ions on  pictures  to  be  looked  upon  by 
the  others  as  something  of  a  critic,  and, 
therefore,  their  natural  enemy. 

Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  scene  that 
followed. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  two  hours  later, 
as  we  de-dudded  the  manikin,  amid  the 
last  patterings  of  the  storm,  our  host 
spoke  in  still,  small,  exhausted  voice 
from  the  depths  of  liis  ragged  Louis- 
Quinze  fauteuil,  "  Let  her  alone.  I 
guess  we  caught  a  Tartar." 

Margaret  Bertha  Wright. 
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"TTTHEN I  turned  from  the  sunlight  of 
V  V  the  Quai  Massena  into  the  shadow 
of  the  narrow  Bue  Pierrenoire,  I  saw  Ali- 
da  come  out  of  her  shop  and  plant  herself 
in  the  middle  of  the  street.  There  she 
stood,  arms  akimbo,  gazing  intently  at 
the  china,  the  pictures,  the  bronzes  im- 
prisoned behind  the  great  panes  of  plate- 
glass.  Soon  she  glanced  up  to  where 
a  new  gilt  sign  informed  the  passer-by 
that  here  was  the  Maisoh  Dobbe ;  then 
she  turned  and  saw  me.  She  was  a 
plump,  dark-haired  woman,  with  thick 
features  and  a  swarthy  skin.  She  was 
perhaps  thirty- three  or  four  years  old, 
but  she  professed  not  to  know  her  age. 

"  Miss  Penniman !"  she  said,  and  a 
smile  crept  slowly  to  her  face.  ''  Here 
again.  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you.  I 
have  just  been  arranging  my  windows. 
There  is  a  Teniers,"  pointing  to  a  dull 
daub  in  a  heavy  frame.  "  Cheap  at  three 
thousand  francs,"  she  added  mechan- 
ically. 

Her  shop  did  not  look  unlike  many  a 
fashionable  drawing-room,  full  of  cab- 
inets, cupboards,  bronzes,  Dutch  clocks, 
mirrors,  and  candlesticks.  There  were 
rugs  on  the  floor,  hangings  and  screens 
everywhere,  and  the  walls  were  covered 
with  small  pictures  in  huge  frames. 
Alida  pushed  forward  an  uncomfortable 
spindle-legged  chair  and  begged  me  to 
be  seated. 

"  Adolphe,"  she  said  gently,  and  a 
tall  young  fellow  in  a  sort  of  green  livery 
stepped  out  of  a  dusky  corner.  She  com- 
manded him  to  fetch  a  bottle  of  wine 
and  some  biscuit;  then,  turning  to  me, — 
"Are  you  already  long  here?"  she  asked. 

"  I  came  yesterday,"  I  answered, 
"  and  I  want  to  stay  all  winter  if  I  can 
find  a  cheap,  decent  boarding  -  place. 
Mademoiselle  Dobbe,  I  will  teach  you 
a  new  idiom  :  I  am  dead  broke." 

Alida  smiled :  "I  know  that  idiom 
since  a  long  time.  But  why  do  you  not 
take  rooms  and  have  meals  sent  in  ?  I 
live  thus ;  so  do  many."     She  brushed 


invisible  dust  ofi"  her  gown  as  she  added 
softly,  "  Up-stairs  there  are  two  rooms, 
— if  you  did  not  mind  the  old  furni- 
ture,— and  we  could  arrange  about  the 
meals." 

Mind  the  old  furniture !  I  enjoyed 
the  idea,  and  that  very  night  slept  in 
a  great  carved  bedstead,  and  the  next 
morning  made  my  toilet  with  the  aid 
of  a  superb  Venetian  mirror.  Alida's 
whole  house  was  a  shop,  and  she  used 
her  wares  herself.  Coffee  and  rolls 
were  served  in  a  dining-room  where 
there  were  two  sideboards  and  three 
tall  clocks.  The  china  was  exquisite, 
and  Adolphe  watched  over  it  tenderly,  a 
wrinkle  of  anxiety  puckering  his  fore- 
head. He  came  in  and  washed  the 
fragile  cups  and  plates,  but  when  the 
bell  over  the  shop-door  rang  he  dropped 
his  dish-cloth  and  hastened  down-stairs. 

"  Do  you  call  him  a  clerk,  or  an 
errand-boy,  or  a  buttons  ?"  I  asked. 

"  All  the  three,"  was  the  answer, 
given  in  English,  as  usual.  She  spoke 
several  languages  in  the  same  nonchalant 
way  that  she  did  English,  and  with  a 
sublime  disregard  of  idioms.  She  suc- 
ceeded in  making  herself  understood, 
however. 

Besides  Adolphe,  she  had  a  maid,  who 
also  filled  a  nondescript  position.  She 
took  care  of  the  rooms,  she  sewed,  she  ran 
errands,  and  she  tended  shop.  I  tended 
shop,  too,  after  a  while ;  it  was  as  catching 
as  measles  or  mumps,  and  it  was  a  very 
easy  thing  to  do.  When  any  one  came 
in,  I  displayed  the  art  treasures  and 
chatted  about  the  weather.  The  trifles 
had  their  prices  marked  on  them,  but 
the  larger  articles — the  pictures,  fur- 
niture, tapestry  —  were  of  fluctuating 
value,  and  no  one  tried  to  sell  them  in 
Alida's  absence.  A  would-be  purchaser 
was  politely  asked  to  call  again,  and  in 
most  cases  the  second  call  was  made. 

"It  is  not  wise  to  be  eager  to  sell," 
said  Alida ;  and  this  was  her  policy. 
She    was    slow,    unenthusiastic,     even 
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when  driving  a  close  bargain.  She  acted 
as  though  it  were  a  matter  of  supreme 
indifference  to  her  whether  she  made  a 
sale  or  not.  At  first  I  labored  under 
the  delusion  that  she  was  rather  dull- 
pated,  but  I  soon  found  out  that  there 
was  a  shrewd,  calculating  brain  behind 
her  sleepy  eyes.  How  she  came  to  en- 
s:a£:e  in  the  bric-a-brac  trade,  how  she 
acquired  her  knowledge  of  it,  were 
mysteries  I  never  could  fathom.  She 
bore  an  unblemished  reputation,  and 
was  highly  respected  by  the  people  who 
knew  her  best.  She  went  to  the  Eng- 
lish Church  with  great  regularity  ;  she 
observed  Sunday ;  but  I  am  sceptical 
enough  to  think  that  she  saw  some  ad- 
vantage in  thus  yielding  to  English 
prejudices.  I  should  consider  Alida 
one  of  the  most  sensible  and  sagacious 
of  women,  were  it  not  for  the  Edouard 
Braun  episode.  A  photograph  of  Edou- 
ard Braun  stood  on  her  dressing-table, 
and  letters  came  from  him  frequently. 
I  ventured  to  banter  her  about  him  a 
little,  and  she  bore  it  with  the  same 
stolid  good  humor  that  she  did  any 
scoffing  remarks  upon  her  old  pictures 
and  furniture.  I  could  not  live  there 
without  getting  some  knowledge  of  the 
bric-a-brac  trade,  and  I  did  not  scruple 
to  say  what  I  thought  about  it.  The 
works  of  the  old  masters  excited  my 
derision  most,  and  above  all  the  dingy 
daub  that  declared  itself  a  Teniers. 

"  It  is  a  humbug,  Alida,"  I  said, 
"  and  you  know  it." 

She  smiled  sweetly :  "  My  dear 
friend,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  I  know  I  shall 
sell  it."  Whereupon  she  dropped  it 
behind  an  old  sofa.  There  was  always 
some  old  master  behind  that  sofa,  and 
it  was  always  discovered  by  some  curi- 
osity-seeker. I  saw  Alida  put  three  or 
four  pictures  there  at  different  times, 
and  whenever  one  was  discovered  she 
always  wore  a  look  of  mild  amazement. 
Was  it  genuine  ?  the  lucky  finder  would 
ask.  Ah,  that  was  a  question  she  could 
never  answer,  unfortunately.  She  had 
bought  it  as  a  speculation,  or  her  agent 
had  sent  it  to  her,  but  she  could  not 
vouch  for  it.  Then  she  would  look  so 
childishly  stupid  that  it  was  impossible 
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to  consider  her  a  connoisseur,  and  I 
myself  was  never  able  to  discover 
whether  or  not  she  was  a  judge  of  bric- 
a-brac. 

"  Is  this  genuine?"  I  asked  once  when 
a  new  piece  of  tapestry  came.  "  Is  it 
genuine,  Alida?  or  did  your  friends  in 
Rotterdam  make  it  for  you?  —  the 
cousins,  for  instance,  who  make  the 
cupboards,  or  the  uncle  who  makes  the 
old  clocks  ?     Is  it  genuine  ?" 

"  I  think  so :  I  do  not  know,"  she 
replied,  in  her  helpless  way.  "  How 
can  I  tell  ?  Ah,  miss,  if  I  order  an 
old  clock  to  be  made  for  me,  then  I 
know  it  is  not  genuine;  but  when  I  buy 
a  ready-made  old  clock  I  cannot  tell. 
Nobody  can,"  she  added,  with  a  cynical 
smile. 

She  was  likewise  ignorant  of  her 
parentage.  She  was  almost  sure  her 
father  was  Dutch,  she  fancied  her 
mother  was  Russian. 

"  It  makes  no  difference,"  she  said. 
"  They  are  dead — I  know  that — and 
buried." 

Her  idea  of  happiness  was  to  eat  and 
drink  her  fill  and  then  listen  in  dreamy 
silence  to  an  endless  round  of  operatic 
airs  tinkled  out  of  a  large  music-box. 
At  such  times,  Adolphe  would  steal  in 
and  place  a  cup  of  black  coffee  at  her 
elbow, — coffee  that  he  had  made  him- 
self, just  as  he  knew  she  liked  it. 

"  That  good  Adolphe !"  she  would 
murmur,  so  caressingly  that  a  gleam  of 
pleasure  always  lighted  up  the  good 
Adolphe's  broad,  stolid  countenance. 

He  puzzled  me  quite  as  much  as  his 
mistress  did.  He  was  not  servile,  al- 
though he  washed  the  china ;  and  he 
had  a  very  independent  air,  despite  his 
half-livery.  I  found  myself  wondering 
how  old  he  might  be,  for  he  was  one  of 
those  slim  creatures  with  dusty  blond 
hair  and  white  eyebrows  whose  age  is 
extremely  difficult  to  guess.  His  skin 
was  fresh  and  rosy,  not  a  trace  of  beard 
was  visible  ;  but  in  his  little  gray  eyes 
lurked  an  expression  not  altogether  boy- 
ish. Alida  treated  him  as  though  he 
were  a  lad  of  sixteen  summers,  and 
sometimes  urged  him  to  take  a  holiday, 
— an  ofler  which  he  always  declined. 
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"  He  is  too  sedate  for  his  years,"  she 
said.  "  It  is  not  natural  that  a  boy  should 
work  as  he  does.  Would  you  believe  it  ? 
— he  gets  a  lesson  in  English  three  even- 
ings in  the  week."  And  from  this  stray 
remark  I  surmised  that  Adolphe  was 
more  ambitious  than  he  looked. 

Life  at  the  Maison  Dobbe  was  grow- 
ing rather  humdrum,  when  we  were 
all  plunged  into  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment by  the  appearance  of  Edouard 
Braun.  His  good  looks  did  not  pro- 
pitiate me ;  and  he  took  such  pains  to 
explain  that  he  was  Braun,  not  Brown, 
that  I  instantly  made  up  my  mind  he  was 
English,  not  German.  My  opinion  was 
strengthened  by  his  beautiful  Cockney 
accent,  which  he  declared  was  acquired 
during  his  long  residence  in  London. 

Alida,  who  believed  no  one,  did  be- 
lieve him,  and  gravely  told  me  that  he 
was  a  rich  man  and  a  member  of  an  ex- 
cellent family  in  Vienna.  Adolphe  and 
I  were  sceptical,  the  maid  sided  with  her 
mistress,  and  so  the  house  of  Dobbe  was 
divided  against  itself. 

One  dismal  afternoon  I  found  Adolphe 
in  the  shop,  poring  over  a  tattered  copy 
of  one  of  Ouida's  romances  and  looking 
out  the  words  in  the  dictionary  with  a 
gravity  and  earnestness  that  struck  me 
as  truly  comic.  "  Where  is  Mademoi- 
selle Dobbe  ?"  I  asked,  in  Enghsh. 

"  Gone  out  with  Monsieur  Braun," 
Adolphe  answered,  in  the  same  language. 
He  paused,  looked  at  me,  and  added 
sadly,  "  Damn  that  Braun  !" 

"  Oh,  you  must  not  say  that !"  I  ex- 
claimed, with  all  a  spinster's  horror  of 
profanity. 

"Is  it  not  good  English?"  quoth 
Adolphe,  in  cherubic  innocence.  "  It  is 
in  this  book  here,"  tapping  the  tattered 
romance. 

I  was  forced  to  admit  that  it  was 
idiomatic  and  correct  enough  in  one 
sense ;  but  when  I  explained  my  ob- 
jection to  the  adjective,  Adolphe  glided 
off  in  a  torrent  of  glib  French  apologies. 
"  But,  mademoiselle,"  he  continued, 
"  that  Braun  gambles  at  Monte  Carlo. 
He  was  a  valet,  and  was  discharged  be- 
cause he  stole  from  his  master.  One  of 
my  friends   knows  him ;    but,   alas  !    I 


dare  not  say  a  word  of  this  to  Made- 
moiselle Dobbe."  He  looked  ineffably 
miserable,  and  his  lips  quivered. 

I  was  on  the  point  of  giving  him  a 
franc  to  assuage  his  childish  grief,  when 
two  fussy,  vulgar  Englishwomen  en- 
tered the  shop  and  in  bad  French  asked 
the  price  of  a  beautiful  brass  sconce.  It 
was  one  of  the  articles  that  only  Alida 
herself  sold  ;  but,  instead  of  saying  that 
the  proprietor  was  out  and  the  custom- 
ers must  call  again,  Adolphe  rubbed  his 
dusty  hair  and  hesitatingly  demanded  a 
hundred  francs. 

I  was  horrified,  for  I  knew  the  sconce 
to  be  worth  only  half  that  sum. 

Adolphe  seemed  frightened,  confused, 
perplexed,  and  acted  like  such  a  block- 
head that  one  of  the  women  remarked 
frankly  in  her  native  tongue  that  he  was 
quite  an  idiot.  Then  the  customer 
asked  to  see  the  proprietor,  and  Adolphe 
stammered  out  that  the  proprietor  had 
gone  to  Belgium  to  bury  her  mother. 
The  comedy  ended  with  the  sale  of  the 
sconce.  No  sooner  had  the  women 
quitted  the  shop  than  Adolphe  turned 
to  me  with  a  smile, — such  a  smile  ! — as 
astute  as  a  Roman  augur's.  I  was  glad 
I  had  not  offered  him  a  franc  to  assuage 
his  grief. 

When  he  told  Alida  of  the  bargain, 
she  opened  her  sloe-black  eyes.  "  One 
hundred  francs  !"  she  repeated. 

Adolphe  nodded.  "  And  my  com- 
mission ?"  he  murmured  softly. 

Alida  gave  him  a  tap  on  the  shoulder 
and  a  piece  of  gold.  Ever  after  she  treat- 
ed him  with  profound  respect,  and  she 
said  to  me,  "  He  is  Swiss ;  he  is  clever." 

Meanwhile,  Monsieur  Braun  came 
every  day  to  the  Maison  Dobbe.  He 
sang  little  songs  to  a  guitar  accompani- 
ment, completely  silencing  the  once  fa- 
vorite music-box.  I  think  that  he  must 
at  some  time  have  figured  in  a  music-hall, 
he  knew  such  a  string  of  tawdry  ditties 
and  sang  with  such  a  melodramatic  air. 

Adolphe  listened  to  him  patiently,  and 
in  the  intervals  of  the  singing  served 
Alida  with  the  coffee  she  loved.  If 
black  coffee  could  have  broken  the  spell, 
Monsieur  Braun  would  have  received 
his  conge  ;  but  the  beverage  was  not  so 
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potent,  and  the  sweethearts  gallivanted 
gayly  while  Adolphe  tended  shop  and 
studied  Ouida's  works. 

''  She  will  marry  him,"  was  the  bur- 
den of  his  plaint. 

"  Why  should  you  care?"  I  asked  at 
last. 

Adolphe  stared.  "  But  he  will  spend  all 
her  money,  mademoiselle.  It  is  shameful," 
he  added  sadly,  "  how  foolish  women  are." 

This  unflattering  remark  puzzled  me. 
It  was  the  utterance  of  no  callow  boy, 
and  I  looked  searchingly  at  Adolphe's 
clean  pink-and-white  face.  I  detected 
tiny  wrinkles  around  his  eyes  ;  I  almost 
believed  there  was  a  shimmer  of  gray 
over  his  thick,  tow-colored  hair.  One 
morning,  early,  unmistakable  traces  of 
a  beard  were  visible.  Altogether,  I  put 
Adolphe  down  as  a  man  who  for  some 
occult  reason  chose  to  look  as  much  like 
a  boy  as  possible.  My  suspicions  were 
deepened  when  I  found  him  one  day 
going  through  the  pockets  of  Mon- 
sieur Braun's  light,  tan-colored  overcoat. 
He  brought  out  a  pair  of  gloves,  smelled 
them,  and  put  them  back.  A  gaudy  silk 
handkerchief  underwent  the  same  treat- 
ment, and  then  from  the  depths  of  an 
inner  pocket  he  produced  a  letter. 

As  he  was  about  to  read  it,  I  stepped 
forward.     "  Adolphe,"  said  I  sternly. 

He  beckoned  to  me  with  a  smile. 
"  What  a  fool  is  a  man  who  leaves  his 
letters  in  his  pockets  !"  he  said,  with 
a  cunning  expression.  Then  he  calmly 
read  the  letter,  made  a  few  notes  of  its 
contents,  and  put  the  epistle  back  where 
he  had  found  it. 

It  was  nothing  to  me  what  he  or 
Alida  or  Monsieur  Braun  chose  to  do, 
but  I  watched  them  all  with  lively  in- 
terest. I  was  not  a  whit  surprised 
when  one  fine  day  Adolphe  said  he  was 
going  to  take  a  vacation.  Alida  begged 
him  to  stay,  but  he  was  inexorable,  and 
accordingly  off  he  went,  no  one  knew 
whither.  About  a  week  later  I  was 
called  to  London  on  business,  and  I 
too  was  forced  to  bid  adieu  to  the 
Maison  Dobbe. 

"  You  will  never  see  the  Maison 
Dobbe  again,"  Alida  said.  "  I  am 
going  to  sell  up, — or  is  it  down?" 


"  Out,"  I  answered.     "  And  aprls  f 

"  I  am  going  to  marry,"  quoth  Alida, 
"  and  then  farewell  shop." 

To  leave  was  like  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  three-volume  novel ;  and  all 
the  way  to  Paris  I  wondered  what  the 
end  would  be.  Arrived  there,  however, 
the  first  person  I  met  at  the  station  was 
Adolphe,  accompanying  a  stout,  com- 
placent, middle-aged  dame,  evidently  of 
London  extraction. 

"  Mees  Penniman  !"  cried  Adolphe  as 
soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  me. 

"  Going  back  to  Nice?"  I  said. 

He  nodded  :  "  And  that  lady  yonder 
is  going  with  me.  She  is  English,  she 
is  rich,  she  takes  in  lodgers,  and  I  want 
to  introduce  her  to  Mademoiselle  Dobbe." 
Adolphe  passed  his  hand  over  his  mouth, 
and  smiled  apologetically.  "  You  see," 
he  added,  "  she  is  Madame  Edouard 
Braun."  Then  Adolphe's  smile  van- 
ished. "  But  she  says  she  has  had 
enough  of  him ;  she  says  anybody  is 
welcome  to  him.  What  do  you  sup- 
pose Mademoiselle  Dobbe  will  do  ?" 

I  was  too  much  scandalized  to  reply  im- 
mediately, and  before  I  could  put  my  hor- 
ror at  the  question  into  words  the  guard 
came  along  and  swept  Adolphe  and 
Madame  Braun  off  to  a  carriage.  For  my 
part,  I  never  wished  to  see  them  again, 
or  Alida  Dobbe  either ;  but  I  must  con- 
fess that  I  was  curious  to  know  how 
Adolphe's  question  would  be  answered. 
It  was  a  full  year  before  I  found  out. 
I  was  in  London  that  spring,  and  I  met 
Alida  in  liegent  Street.  She  was  ele- 
gantly, not  to  say  gaudily,  dressed  in  a 
straw-colored  silk  suit  and  a  frivolous 
little  lace  bonnet.  She  leaned  on  the 
arm  of  a  tall,  slim  man  whose  mous- 
tache and  whiskers  matched  her  dress 
perfectly  in  color.  She  simpered  and 
bridled  when  she  saw  me,  and  promptly 
begged  leave  to  present  her  husband. 
Monsieur  Weitlaufer.  Monsieur  lifted 
his  hat  and  murmured  "charmed"  or 
"  delighted"  in  a  voice  that  sounded 
very  familiar.  I  looked  up  at  him 
quickly. 

"  Yes,"  said  Alida,  with  a  slow,  rap- 
turous smile, — "  the  good  Adolphe." 
Charles  Dunning. 
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"T^rOW  that  Alaska  is  opening  up 
-i-^  in  such  a  remarkable  way  to  the 
summer- tourist  world,  perhaps  a  brief 
sketch  of  a  last-summer's  tour  thither — 
in  continuation  of  a  former  paper  pub- 
lished in  this  magazine  —  may  not  be 
amiss.  The  trip  is  rendered  easy  by  a  line 
of  excursion -steamers  which  run  from 
Portland,  Oregon,  down  the  Columbia 
River  to  Port  Townsend  on  Puget's 
Sound.  From  Puget's  Sound  to  Sitka, 
Fort  Wrangel,  and  the  glaciers,  and 
back,  the  trip,  including  stoppages,  oc- 
cupies about  a  month.  The  steamers 
are  stanch  propellers,  very  comfortable 
and  well  manned,  and  the  cost  of  the 
trip  of  a  month  is  about  ninety  dollars. 

The  whole  fourteen  hundred  —  one 
might  say  two  thousand — miles  of  coast 
extending  from  the  Sound  to  Behring's 
Strait  is  a  succession  of  beautiful  and 
picturesque  archipelagoes,  consisting  of 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  islands, 
through  which  there  are  countless  water- 
caves,  lakes,  bays,  inlets,  as  smooth  as 
Lake  George  and  the  Hudson,  and  far 
more  lovely.  The  smoothness  of  the 
water  is  such  that  life  on  the  steamer  is 
a  luxurious  rest,  and  the  stimulating 
coolness  of  the  air  in  summer  contributes 
to  pleasant  days  and  delightful  nights. 
Our  summer  trip  covered  about  two 
thousand  five  hundred  miles  from  Port- 
land and  back,  and  we  had  ample  op- 
portunities to  stop  at  the  various  settle- 
ments, talk  with  the  Indians,  and  collect 
curiosities. 

On  leaving  Port  Townsend  early  in 
August,  our  ship  made  for  the  Straits 
of  Georgia,  and  for  a  long  time  followed 
the  aqueous  boundary-line  between  the 
British  and  American  possessions.  The 
fog  dissolved,  and  we  caught  views  of 
Smith's  Island,  Bellingham  Bay,  and 
other  points.  The  scenery  became 
river-like,  the  strait  now  opening  into 
waveless  lakes,  now  contracting,  like  the 
neck  of  a  bottle,  into  channels  where  there 
were  counter-currents  and  chopped  seas. 


At  Active  Bay  we  could  not  tell 
which  way  we  were  going :  the  passage 
seemed  closed  by  lofty  mountains,  and 
the  sea  appeared  to  flow  against  their 
bases  ;  but  presently  the  wall  of  rock 
split  into  a  wooded  goroje,  through  which 
we  shot  with  a  graceful  curve. 

The  long,  meandering  line  of  Van- 
couver Island  followed  for  three  hun- 
dred miles  on  the  left,  and  we  crossed 
the  Gulf  of  Georgia  in  water  of  en- 
chanting tranquillity. 

Our  first  days  were  spent  in  threading 
the  wilderness  of  islands  oflf  Vancouver, 
and  we  were  close  enough  to  the  coast 
on  the  right  to  see  it  distinctly.  There 
was  the  continental  coast  range  of  Cas- 
cade Mountains,  vanishing  streaks  of 
snow  and  silver  on  our  eastern  horizon, 
rising  from  five  hundred  to  two  thou- 
sand five  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
Its  peaks  lay  in  every  imaginable  shape, 
twisted,  coiled,  convoluted  against  the 
horizon-bar,  now  running  up  into  a  per- 
fect cone,  like  the  Silberhorn  of  Switzer- 
land, now  elongating  in  rippling  lines 
along  the  east,  now  staining  the  sky  with 
deep-blue  masses  of  ultramarine  flecked 
with  pearly  lines. 

The  smoke  of  the  burning  forests  of 
Washington  Territory  and  British  Co- 
lumbia had  filled  the  air  for  days,  and 
worried  us  not  a  little  ;  but  one  morning 
we  awoke  in  perfect  sunshine,  and  found 
an  atmosphere  impregnated  with  frosty 
sparkles  from  the  distant  snow-peaks. 
Just  before  nightfall,  when  we  were 
about  to  cross  Queen  Charlotte's  Sound, 
a  fog  came  up,  and  the  pilot  thought  it 
advisable  to.  lie  by  for  the  night,  more 
particularly  as  the  coast  is  a  dangerous 
one  and  is  strewn  with  reefs  and  rocks : 
so,  while  we  were  at  dinner,  the  ship 
wheeled  around,  and  we  reversed  our 
course,  ^oing  south  until  we  reached 
Port  Arexandria,  one  of  the  most  per- 
fect little  harbors  conceivable.  It  is 
a  cove  just  like  the  foot  of  a  stocking; 
a   tiny,  circle-shaped  island  lies  in  its 
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mouth,  and  richly-wooded  heights  throw 
their  green  shimmer  on  the  placid 
water. 

Here  we  lay  till  morning,  as  "  snug 
as  a  bug  in  a  rug."  Just  before  enter- 
ing the  cove,  which  is  only  about  two 
hundred  yards  wide,  we  saw  in  the  dis- 
tance an  Indian  sea-canoe,  with  its  wet 
paddles  flashing  in  the  sun ;  and  the 
agreeable  thought  was  suggested.  Sup- 
pose we  should  be  surrounded  and 
scalped  in  the  night !  Nothing  could 
have  been  easier  in  this  lonely  neigh- 
borhood. 

The  perpetual  wheeling  of  the  vessel 
in  her  nautical  evolutions  as  she  steamed 
through  each  successive  archipelago  gave 
rise  to  ever-new  comment  on  the  new 
vistas  and  island-combinations  before  us. 
The  coast  of  Maine  is  not  to  be  mentioned 
in  comparison  with  this,  nor  the  island- 
dusted  Caribbean  Sea.  These  inland- 
sweeping  seas  open  in  long  river-reaches, 
beyond  which,  in  sharp  sunshine,  rise 
the  everlasting  peaks,  burnished  with 
ice.  The  shores  of  British  Columbia 
are  densely  clothed  with  diminutive 
needlewood,  much  of  which  is  dead,  so 
that  the  pale  yellow-green  is  toned  with 
brown -gray.  The  water  is  intensely 
salt,  and  is  skimmed  by  wild  duck  and 
by  low-flying,  tufted  water-fowl. 

As  we  were  passing  along  one  morn- 
ing, an  Indian  crew  came  dashing  out  in 
a  canoe,  with  a  deer  for  sale.  There  were 
stunted-looking  squaws  in  the  boat,  and 
all  quacked  and  gesticulated  and  grunted 
after  the  peculiar  linguistic  fashion  of 
the  neighborhood.  These  Indians  are 
wonderfully  deft  with  their  fingers,  and 
weave  bottle-cases,  satchels,  baskets,  and 
table-mats  out  of  split  and  dyed  grasses 
with  curious  delicacy  and  skill.  Their 
face-type  is  the  homeliest  I  have  seen  : 
enormous  skulls,  high  -  angled  cheek- 
bones, blinking  black  eyes,  flattish 
noses,  and  shocks  of  horse-hair.  Evi- 
dently they  are  expert  huntsmen  and 
sportsmen  :  often  we  saw  their  camp- 
fires,  or  a  canoe  stealing  alonj:  thfe  silent 
water,  filled  with  crouching  forms. 

Day  after  day  there  was  a  never- 
ending  succession  of  lake  -  scenery, — 
long,  winding  lanes  of  green  water  be- 


tween steep  snow-streaked  domes  and 
precipices.  The  evenings  softened  into 
singularly  lovely  nights,  with  close-hug- 
ging shores,  volumes  of  dark,  iodine- 
hued  water,  lingering  stars,  and  phos- 
phorescence. The  light  hung  over  the 
hyperborean  landscape  as  if  loath  to 
leave.  At  ten  o'clock  one  evening  we 
went  out  and  found  the  ship  steaming  up 
a  lane  of  purple  glass, — the  water  magic- 
ally still,  the  air  full  of  soft,  plaintive 
cries  from  the  breeding  gulls,  the  tinkle 
of  the  parted  sea  around  our  bows,  and 
the  dim,  spectral  water  lighted  up  at 
the  end  of  the  long  avenue  by  a  haunt- 
ing aurora. 

Many  a  time  the  cabin  door  formed  a 
delightful  frame  for  a  forest-picture, — 
gliding  water,  pale-blue  sky,  a  broken 
shore,  and,  behind,  long  lines  of  brilliant 
snow-peaks,  with  their  chased  and  frozen 
silver.  We  would  lie  asleep  for  a  few 
moments  in  the  cool  dark  of  the  cabin- 
interior,  and  then  wake  up  with  one  of 
these  perfect,  swiftly-moving  views  in 
the  foreground.  Before  we  caught  it, 
often,  it  had  gone, — the  pale,  plenteous 
beauty  of  the  fir-crowned  shore,  the 
dancing  islets,  the  sedgy  strand -line, 
the  many- colored  rocks,  with  their  pools 
and  fountain-basins  of  transparent  water 
caught  from  the  deep  and  held  in  by 
their  rocky  framework  in  a  lightness 
and  purity  of  crystal  dew. 

Then  the  ship  ran  dangerously  near 
to  the  coast,  or  again  out  into  an  open 
sound,  with  its  mediterranean  sprinkle 
of  islets,  serrated  walls  of  rock,  coves  and 
island-mounds,  wherein  nestled  shadows 
of  amethyst  or  indigo. 

The  flow  of  life  in  some  of  these 
coves  and  estuary-like  indentations  is 
marvellous,  the  fish  coming  in  egg-laden 
and  looking  for  streams  of  fresh  water 
in  which  to  deposit  their  ova.  We 
anchored  in  one  of  these  inlets,  and 
found  on  the  land  luxuriant  ferns  and 
splendid  clumps  of  yellow  cedar  and 
hemlock,  with  snow-banks  behind. 
Half  a  dozen  little  bucks  and  half- 
breeds  were  tumbling  about  in  the 
water  through  the  long  afternoon  light, 
which  seemed  to  have  an  amaranthine 
quality  and  to  be  unfading.     The  sun 
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did  not  set  till  after  eight  o'clock,  and 
there  was  cold,  ghostly,  green  light  up 
in  the  north  till  nearly  midnight.  When 
darkness  did  come,  it  was  of  the  genuine 
cuttle-fish  kind, — inky, — splashed  with 
stars.  There  was  now  and  then  a  deli- 
cate shell  of  a  moon  incising  the  sky 
against  a  mountain  -  side  and  lending 
the  most  fragile  transfiguration  to  its 
top. 

As  we  approached  Fort  Wrangel,  the 
ship's  company  turned  out  in  the  sweet 
evening  sunshine  and  found  a  glorious 
panorama  awaiting  them.  The  sheen  of 
a  mighty  mass  of  embattled  peaks  and 
pinnacles  and  feathery  floating  snow- 
points  shone  high  up  in  the  evening  air, 
just  mellowing  under  a  magnificent  sun- 
set. These  mountains  guard  the  en- 
trance to  the  Stickeen  River  and  mount 
up  the  horizon  after  the  Duke  of  Clar- 
ence Strait  has  been  traversed. 

Wrangel  itself  is  most  memorably  sit- 
uated just  on  one  side  of  these  sheeny 
peaks  and  glaciers,  almost  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Devil's  Thumb,  which  rises  about 
four  hundred  feet  above  its  own  moun- 
tain-cluster and  forms  one  of  a  throng 
of  confused  and  radiant  aiguilles  over- 
looking the  Stickeen.  The  sunset  had 
not  entirely  faded  at  nine  o'clock,  when 
we  touched  shore  and  rejoiced  our  eyes 
with  a  series  of  wonderful  semi-arctic 
color-pictures, — coal-black  islands,  pur- 
ple islands,  lilac  islands,  islands  in  india- 
ink  and  amber,  lying  in  glacier-water  of 
pale  green,  and  above  and  beyond  all 
the  glorious  flush  of  the  sun  stealing  in 
between  the  white  snow-needles  and 
throwing  them  out  and  up  into  luminous 
relief. 

Opposite  the  town  is  an  island  shaped 
like  the  cocked  hat  of  a  gendarme,  where 
it  was  said  that  the  curious  polygonal 
garnets  embedded  in  schist  and  peculiar 
to  this  region  are  found.  There  were 
plenty  of  them  as  large  as  walnuts  for 
sale  at  twenty-five  cents  a  dozen.  Odd 
carved  boxes,  too,  made  of  an  unknown 
wood  and  inlaid  with  shells,  were  here 
in  plenty ;  cases  of  buckskin,  containing 
the  conjuring- sticks  or  gambling-kits  of 
the  Thlinkit  medicine-men ;  loin-cloths, 
ornamented  with  multitudes  of  rattling 


puffin-beaks  ;  head-dresses  of  defunct 
warriors  ;  fantastic  and  horrible  masks  ; 
huge  spoons  carved  out  of  the  horns 
of  the  mountain  -  ibex  ;  bead -work  on 
leather ;  robes  of  many-colored  skins 
quilted  together ;  images  carved  to  re- 
semble otters  ;  fleecy  robes  of  wild  sheep 
and  goat ;  pipes  cut  with  nude  figures  ; 
antlers  ;  stufi'ed  animals ;  white-breasted 
loons,  and  the  like. 

After  a  short  stop  for  landing  the 
mails,  the  vessel  was  soon  traversing 
Wrangel  Strait,  just  under  some  splen- 
did glaciers  and  snowy  mountains,  the 
water  perfectly  smooth,  though  full  of 
small  icebergs,  which  glittered  in  the 
sunshine  and  had  broken  ofi"  from  the 
descending  ice-mass.  Enormous  rivers 
of  ice  flow  down  between  these  moun- 
tains and  debouch  in  the  sea,  their  cur- 
rent mysteriously  stayed  by  the  low 
temperature.  We  were  particularly  for- 
tunate in  having  fine,  clear  weather 
early  in  the  morning,  especially  at  this 
point,  where  we  could  see  the  great 
Pattison  Glacier.  The  ship  entered 
the  enchanted  region  through  a  narrow 
passage,  which  one  of  us  christened  the 
"  Silver  Gates,"  the  Beulah  Mountains 
edging  our  Pilgrim's  Progress  in  pas- 
sionless white  as  we  zigzagged  along  the 
course. 

A  little  later,  the  scenery  on  Frederic 
Sound  became  truly  transcendent :  grand 
mountains,  forms  that  would  be  awful 
but  for  the  sunshine  resting  on  their 
heads,  the  lake-like  sound,  with  its  blue 
spits  of  land  and  cameo-like  promon- 
tories profiled  against  the  sky,  motion- 
less gilace -de-  Venise  water  reflecting  a 
thousand  shades  of  azure  and  gray  and 
white,  gulls  resting  on  the  water,  with 
white  bodies  and  black  tips,  almost  a 
complete  circle  of  brilliant  snow-banks 
peeping  above  the  clouds  that  hung  to 
them  amorously,  and  far-away  vistas  of 
blue-white  glaciers  coming  down  to  meet 
the  water-margin. 

Schools  of  spouting  whales  played  in 
the  distance,  and  the  passengers  sent 
balls  out  of  their  pistols  hissing  on 
the  water,  but  happily  hitting  nothing. 
During  the  last  trip  two  lovely  antlered 
creatures  came  swimming  along  in  the 
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water,  tryinp;  to  cross  one  of  the  chan- 
nels to  another  grazing-ground.  They 
were  taken  on  board  ;  but  one  of  them 
died. 

Our  next  landing-place  was  Killimoo, 
a  little  Indian  village  on  an  island  sur- 
rounded by  dim-green  heights  and  flick- 
ering, ever -changing  mountain -views. 
It  is  a  great  station  for  drying  codfish, 
long  lines  of  which  lay  spread  out  on 
the  wharf  in  the  sun  to  dry.  As  night 
fell,  the  squaws  and  Indian  maidens 
gathered  the  rattling  fish-carcasses  un- 
der little  ark-like  receptacles,  where  they 
lay  till  morning  out  of  the  dew. 

At  Juneau  some  of  the  passengers 
walked  or  rowed  off  to  the  gold-mines 
in  the  mountains,  where  they  picked 
up  specimens  of  gold-quartz  and  some 
teacupfuls  of  sifted  gold-dust.  One  of 
these  was  said  to  be  worth  six  hundred 
dollars,  another  over  twelve  hundred 
dollars.  One  was  reminded  of  the  gold- 
dust  story  of  Alkmaion  in  Herodotus. 

Shortly  after  this  the  ship  cast  anchor 
at  Chilkat  and  Pyramid  Harbor,  our  two 
highest  points  in  Alaska  waters,  about 
lat.  59°  12'  north.  We  had  but  a  poor 
glimpse  of  the  glaciers  on  the  Chilkat 
side, — one  a  magnificent  down-flow  of 
pale-blue  ice,  the  other  a  frozen  river 
caught  and  compressed  in  between 
strangling  hills. 

The  location  of  Pyramid  Harbor  is 
very  beautiful, — a  wind-sheltered  nook, 
a  curving  shore,  covered  with  pebbles, 
alder-clad  heights  just  behind,  and  dim- 
ly-flashing ice-peaks  peeping  out  of  the 
mist  just  over  the  shoulder  of  a  huge 
green  rock-slope.  A  salmon-cannery  in 
the  foreground,  flanked  by  an  Indian 
village,  a  semilune  of  pure  green  water, 
nearly  fresh,  and  a  curious  pyramid- 
shaped  knoll  rising  from  it,  constituted 
other  features  of  the  environment.  The 
lifting  mists  drew  aside  for  a  while  and 
refreshed  the  sight  with  views  of  the 
great  sculpture-lines  of  the  surrounding 
mountains. 

About  the  middle  of  August  we  lay 
moored  to  the  United  States  man-of- 
war  Adams  at  Sitka,  and  found  every- 
thing weltering  in  mist  and  mud. 
Through   it  all,   however,   the   striking 


beauty  of  the  old  colonial  Russian  town, 
or  rather  its  site,  in  a  sheltered,  island- 
sprinkled  archipelago,  was  plainly  vis- 
ible. We  had  arrived  on  one  of  the 
three  hundred  and  forty  days  when 
it  is  said  either  to  rain,  drizzle,  or  snow 
at  Sitka.  Everything  had  a  submerged, 
amphibious,  Esquimaux -like  look,  —  a 
look  of  drowned  rats.  The  passengers 
were  miserable,  their  voices  were  get- 
ting sharper  ;  a  northeaster  was  blowing 
through  their  tempers,  and  a  storm 
was  brewing  even  among  the  honeyed 
whist-players.  Add  to  the  general  melan- 
cholia consequent  on  the  weather  the 
fact  that  we  were  discharging  coal,  ac- 
companied by  an  infernal  racket,  into 
the  capacious  bins  of  the  Adams,  and 
you  can  have  a  full  conception  of  the 
situation. 

The  harbor-expanse  smoothed  out  its 
infinite  rain  -  wrinkles  every  now  and 
then  into  a  polished  surface  of  silken 
water,  on  which  the  islands  floated  in 
duplicate,  as  in  a  landscape -doubling 
mirage.  The  mountains  behind  the 
town  disappeared  and  emerged  alter- 
nately from  the  swimming  mists. 

The  town — which  is  said  to  be  one 
hundred  and  six  years  old — lies  on  a 
flattish  projection  of  land  which  runs 
out  from  the  steep  mountains  at  its 
back.  It  is  beginning  to  have  a  deserted 
and  desolate  aspect,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants being  only  about  half  of  what 
it  was  two  years  ago. 

The  familiar  caps  and  trousers  of  the 
United  States  marines  and  infantry  were 
to  be  seen  everywhere.  Rows  of  small 
cannon  pointed  their  ugly  noses  into  the 
air  at  imaginary  targets,  near  the  United 
States  barracks.  A  brass  cannon  or  two 
lay  with  muzzle  overgrown  with  shrubs. 
On  the  wharf  was  a  great  warehouse 
stored  with  miscellanea  and  curios  of 
an  odd  and  expensive  description, — fur 
robes,  dangling  fox-skins,  faded  photo- 
graphs, shelves  of  baskets,  spoons,  and 
toys  manufactured  by  the  Indians,  In- 
dian nautical  furniture,  canoe -models, 
walking  -  sticks  covered  with  woven 
work,  hideous  masks  and  images  of 
wood,  etc.  They  had  lost  their  charm 
for     our    people,    however,  —  probably 
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because  they  cost  more  than  they  did 
at  the  lower  islands. 

We  were  greatly  favored  when  we 
left  Sitka.  Starting  off  in  a  rain,  in 
which  everthing  lay  in  muddy  eclipse, 
we  woke  up  next  morning  and  found 
ourselves  tracing  the  outside  route  to 
the  Muir  Glacier  in  sparkling  sunshine. 
The  transition  was  delightful,  and, 
though  most  of  the  passengers  were 
sick  from  the  tossing  of  the  ship  on 
the  long,  outside  ocean-swell,  I  believe 
they  all  enjoyed  the  sunshine  as  it 
flashed  into  their  cabin  windows,  played 
on  the  walls,  and  pricked  and  scattered 
the  enormous  vapor-masses  that  hung 
over  the  mountains  on  our  right.  There 
were  no  longer  the  vaulted  vapors  of  the 
preceding  days,  the  dense  counterpane 
of  nebulous  gray  that  covered  the  whole 
sky  with  its  monotony.  The  heavy 
cloud -banks  clung  to  the  mountains, 
leaving  an  exquisite  arc  of  sky,  almost 
Italian  in  its  sunny  azure. 

Nothing  could  be  more  superb  than 
the  deep,  dark,  velvety  tints  of  the 
crinkled  and  crumpled  mountains  as 
they  shelved  to  the  sea  and  came  in 
contact  there  with  an  edging  of  foam 
from  the  blue  Pacific.  Huge  jelly-fish 
flapped  about  in  the  clear  water,  neb- 
ular patches  of  protoplasmic  existence, 
capable  apparently  of  no  other  functions 
than  sensation,  motion,  and  self- prop- 
agation. Some  of  them  were  richly 
streaked,  long  -  tailed,  delicately  mar- 
gined, with  comet-like  streamers,  jelly- 
frills,  and  nuclei  like  a  wide-open  sun- 
flower. Their  motion  was  so  indolently 
graceful  that  I  could  not  help  gazing  at 
them. 

Mount  St.  Elias  !  Yes,  there  it  was, 
they  affirmed,  on  the  northeastern  hori- 
zon, a  vapory,  unsubstantial  cone,  dancing 
up  and  down  in  the  refracting  light.  I 
looked  and  looked,  persuading  myself 
that  I  saw  the  glorious  vision  nineteen 
thousand  five  hundred  feet  high.  Others 
persuaded  themselves  of  the  same  fact, 
being  naturally  ambitious  of  carrying 
away  remembrances  of  the  tallest  moun- 
tain in  all  America.  But,  after  all,  I 
fancy  that  nobody  had  a  very  strong 
faith  in  his  discovery,  particularly  as  the 


reputed  mountain  seemed  to  change  its 
place,  flit  hither  and  thither  on  the  curve 
of  the  sky,  and  finally  disappear. 

But  yonder!  Whatisthat?  Clouds? 
Apparently.  But  look  again.  Wh-at, 
that  small  speck  just  on  the  edge  of  the 
water  ?  No,  higher  up  —  up  —  up. 
What  a  sight !  Certainly  the  grandest 
view  we  have  had  yet.  A  huge,  white, 
snow-tipped  back,  like  a  camel's  hump, 
now  loomed  apparently  right  out  of  the 
water's  edge,  —  the  mighty  range  of 
Mount  Fairweather,  Mount  Crillon,  and 
eight  or  ten  other  domes  and  peaks,  the 
highest  fifteen  thousand  five  hundred 
feet  high,  according  to  the  measure- 
ment of  the  United  States  Coast  Sur- 
vey. This  is  the  finest  mountain-land- 
scape we  have  ever  seen,  not  even 
excepting  the  Alps  from  Neufchatel. 
The  peaks  looked  enormously  high  as 
they  shot  up  just  behind  the  sea-edge, 
far  above  the  first  stratum  of  cloud 
which  ran  along  midway  of  the  moun- 
tain in  deep  slate-colored  belts.  Now 
and  then  the  vapor  thinned  to  the  fine- 
ness of  tulle  and  Brousa  gauze,  behind 
which  the  mountain-colors  loomed  in 
vague  and  yet  radiant  purity.  Gradually 
the  ardent  sun  melted  away  the  misty 
striated  belts  of  cloud,  and  the  great 
peaks  stood  out  calmly  and  gloriously 
effulgent  in  the  crystal  August  air,  a 
scene  of  exquisite  loveliness  and  sub- 
limity. At  one  end  a  mighty  glacier 
ran  down  to  the  sea,  and  at  the  other 
the  pygmy  mountains  (two  or  three 
thousand  feet  high)  we  had  been 
coasting  lay  like  ebon  carvings  against 
the  white,  a  ripple  of  dark  velvet  against 
ermine. 

For  hours  we  steamed  toward  this 
splendid  picture,  which,  while  growing 
more  and  more  distinct,  did  not  appear 
to  be  any  nearer  than  when  we  first  saw 
it.  In  the  afternoon  we  turned  to  the 
right  of  this  range  into  icy  straits,  and 
soon  we  were  in  the  midst  of  a  scene 
more  wonderful  perhaps  than  that 
through  which  we  had  just  passed.  On 
the  light-green  water  lay  literally^  hun- 
dreds of  icebergs,  of  all  shapes  and  sizes, 
some  a  deep  translucent  blue,  the  blue 
of  cobalt,  others  green,  others  a  pure 
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white,  —  serrated,  castellated,  crenel- 
lated, glittering, — from  the  size  of  a 
tureen  to  that  of  a  small  church.  We 
seemed  on  the  point  of  entering  that 
ancient  palaiocrystic  sea  of  which  the 
geologists  speak, — ice  everywhere,  our 
ship  cutting  its  way  through  impinging 
ice. 

At  length  we  cast  anchor  in  eighty- 
three  fathoms  of  water  close  to  the  gi- 
gantic Muir  Glacier,  which  feeds  these 
icy  straits  with  their  wonderful  masses 
of  crystal.  This  was  the  acme,  the  cul- 
minating point,  of  our  tour.  Before  us 
lay  the  stupendous  mass  of  serrated  ice, 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet 
high,  and  several  miles  wide,  from  shore 
to  shore,  blue,  wondrous,  inaccessible, 
more  ancient  perhaps  than  the  mountains 
against  which  it  rested,  running  straight 
into  the  sea  where  we  were  at  anchor, 
every  moment  enormous  fragments 
breaking  off  and  rolling  down  into  the 
water  with  a  reverberation  like  a  clap  of 
thunder.  For  hours  we  lay  there  as  if 
spell-bound  by  this  magnificent  remnant 
of  glacial  action,  more  striking,  to  our 
thinking,  than  all  the  other  glaciers  we 
had  passed  and  examined  through  our 
lenses,  even  than  the  Davidson  Glacier 
or  the  wonderful  incrustation  along  the 
Stickeen. 

The  ice  at  the  water's  edge  must  be 
nearly  one  thousand  feet  thick,  full  of 
exquisite  pale-blue  vanishing  tints,  a 
labyrinth  of  needles  and  pinnacles  which 
the  sun  would  have  set  on  fire  and  made 
to  blaze  like  electric  points.  All  day 
long  it  was  like  a  cannonade, — now  a 
roar  like  that  of  an  avalanche,  now  a 
sharp  crack  like  a  pistol,  now  the  hiss  of 
water  at  the  boiling-point  when  masses 
of  ice  hundreds  of  tons  in  weight 
slipped  and  sank  into  the  glassy  depths 
beneath,  now  a  long  and  mysterious  cry 
as  the  great  ice-wall  split  somewhere  in 
the  heart  of  the  glacier  and  sent  the 
mimicking  echoes  through  tunnels  of 
ice-galleries  and  fissures. 

Most  of  us  went  ashore,  though  the 
thermometer  was  at  52°  and  it  was 
mizzling ;  and  we  rambled  over  the 
beach  and  moraine  on  the  outside  of 
the  glacier.     The  beach  was  a  beautiful 


gravelly  mass,  dark  gray  in  color  and 
convex  in  outline,  strewn  with  crystal- 
line pebbles  and  small  transparent  ice- 
bergs. Innumerable  sea-snipe  and  large 
gray  sea-gulls  were  playing  and  feeding 
in  the  water,  so  tame  that  we  could 
almost  catch  them.  We  started  along 
the  beach  to  a  point  where  we  could 
stand  a  short  distance  from  the  base 
of  the  glacier  and  see  and  examine  its 
astonishing  formation.  It  was  filled 
with  ice-gullies  and  gulches,  hollow 
chambers  bristling  with  colossal  icicles, 
fissures  down  which  the  eye  sank  for 
yards  into  the  blue  translucent  depths, 
fin-like  pinnacles  and  rods  of  pointed 
ice.  It  was  like  a  side-view  of  Milan 
Cathedral  covered  with  snow.  The 
front  of  the  glacier  seemed  to  form 
two  semicircles  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
like  the  outspread  wings  of  a  gull  in 
flight.  The  semicircles  met  in  a  prow- 
like curve  in  the  middle,  which  projected 
into  the  sea  considerably  beyond  the  re- 
treating curve  of  the  semilune  on  each 
side.  The  pressure  from  behind  seemed 
to  topple  over  into  the  sea  mass  after 
mass  of  frail,  and  hoary  ice-Jieches,  like 
the  toppling  spires  of  a  church  in  an 
earthquake.  One  after  another  the 
shining  obelisks  would  shudder  and  fall 
in,  now  sliding  vertically,  now  rushing 
down  like  a  snowy  thunderbolt  along  an 
inclined  plane,  now  collapsing  as  if  from 
inanition  and  disappearing  in  the  boiling 
waters  below.  The  fall  of  each  of  the 
larger  masses  was  accompanied  by  a  sort 
of  swell  or  tidal  wave,  which  ran  high  up 
the  beach  to  a  distance  of  half  a  mile 
and  landed  countless  lumps  and  knobs 
of  disintegrated  glacier  on  the  shore. 

The  nearer  one  came  to  the  glacier's 
foot  the  more  delicate  and  marvellous 
was  the  pale  hyperborean  coloring, — the 
light  intangible  blues,  the  weird  grays 
and  whites,  the  floating  impalpabilities 
of  color  that  cannot  be  defined.  The 
whole  configuration,  too,  came  out  with 
singular  distinctness  on  a  nearer  ex- 
amination ;  for,  though  the  day  was 
drizzly  and  foggy,  this  did  not  prev^ent 
a  clear  view.  (3ur  walk  continued  up 
the  moraine,  which  was  hemmed  in  by 
mountains  polished  as  smooth  as  glass 
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by  the  action  of  former  glaciers.  The 
moraine  was  full  of  funnel-shaped  air- 
holes, ponds  of  melted  ice-water,  rivu- 
lets, blocks  of  half-buried  ice.  Boulders 
of  granite  and  pebbles  of  every  descrip- 
tion lay  strewn  about,  some  half  sunk  in 
slush.  Specimens  of  quartz,  iron  pyrites, 
obsidian,  white  marble,  egg-shaped  stones 
of  white  carbonate  of  lime,  and  frag- 
ments of  micaceous  rock  and  rock  con- 
taining galena,  were  found  by  various 
members  of  the  party. 

This  grand  glacier  is  a  dying  glacier  ; 
its  stupendous  ice-conglomerate  is  wasting 
away.  An  Indian  relates  that  twenty 
years  ago  it  extended  several  miles  far- 
ther out  to  sea  than  it  now  does.  There 
are  fabulous  tales  of  its  reaching  four 
hundred  miles  back  into  the  interior. 
The  skeleton  of  a  polar  bear  was  found 
on  the  glacier  by  several  of  the  tourists, 
who  brought  away  teeth  and  claws  as 
souvenirs  of  their  walk. 

A  study  of  this  great  work  of  North- 
American  nature,  the  Muir  Glacier,  and 
of  its  numerous  and  unrivalled  kindred 
on  the  coast,  would  go  far  to  solve  many 
problems  connected  with  glaciology. 
There  is  nothing  in  Switzerland  at  all 
equal  to  these  mighty  phenomena.  The 
Rhone  and  Mont -Blanc  ice-fields  are 
puny  in  comparison  with  them.  The 
Muir  Glacier  in  particular  lies  in  a  spot 
most  favorable  for  study.  It  is  in  a 
sheltered  bay  at  the  end  of  a  stocking- 
like indentation  closed  at  the  end.  The 
water  of  the  inlet  runs  up  and  beats 
against  the  base  of  the  glacier  itself, 
which,  as  I  have  said,  rises  out  of  it 
from  three  hundred  to  five  hundred  feet. 
The  countless  icebergs,  with  their  phan- 
tasmal architecture,  break  ofi"  from  this 
and  float  in  perpetual  succession,  one 
after  the  other,  down  to  the  sea.  When 
there  is  bright  sunlight  on  this  land- 
scape the  efi"ect  must  be  brilliant  beyond 
compare.  We  had  a  light  like  nun's  veil- 
ing,— a  pleasant  chiaroscuro,  in  which 
we  could  examine  things  without  blis- 
tering our  faces  or  hurting  our  eyes. 

The  ice-formation  of  the  Muir  Gla- 
cier  was    indeed    like   the    "  spires   of 


fairy-land,"  and  the  sinking  pinnacles, 
as  they  one  by  one  sank  into  the  water, 
were  like  the  vanishing  imagery  of  a 
dream.  The  whole  inlet  became  a  pan- 
tomime-play of  icebergs,  a  fairy  spectac- 
ular performance  for  our  especial  benefit. 
Here  came  a  procession  of  wool-white 
snails  with  lucent  horns,  like  the  young 
moon  ;  yonder  obelisks  and  flamboyant 
fingers  of  lapis-lazuli  shot  from  a  basis 
of  burnished  silver ;  glorious  white 
conch-shells,  indigo-lipped,  floated  joy- 
ously against  shivered  church-steeples  of 
ice, — a  scene  of  spectre-ruins  blanched 
to  the  extremest  white,  but  diversified 
by  every  variety  of  shape.  As  we 
steamed  on,  the  play  intensified,  the 
drama  concentrated,  the  plot  thickened. 
Exclamations  of  delight  filled  the  "  so- 
cial hall,"  as  we  darted  from  window  to 
window  and  gazed  out  on  the  delicate 
apparitions  as  they  stole  along  the  pale 
glacial  waters.  The  crystal  mountain- 
ridge,  with  all  its  elfin  architecture, 
however,  the  face  of  the  glacier  loom- 
ing on  the  dim  waters,  grew  fainter 
and  fainter  and  fainter,  and  farther  away 
sounded  the  boom  of  the  fissured  ice 
and  the  deep,  melodious  thunder  of  the 
falling  icebergs.  Noiselessly  we  glided 
along,  and  soon  scarcely  anything  re- 
mained of  the  Muir  Glacier  except  here 
and  there  a  point  of  illuminated  crystal 
peering  above  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Thus  ended  our  trip  to  Alaska,  full 
as  it  was  of  novel  experiences,  striking 
views,  and  healthful  rambles.  This 
paper  gives  but  an  inadequate  idea  of 
the  variety,  interest,  and  instructive- 
ness  of  the  new  tourist-region.  Now 
that  the  President  has  recommended  the 
establishment  of  a  much-needed  terri- 
torial government  for  this  remote  Thule, 
we  may  hope  that  travel  in  Alaska  will 
be  greatly  facilitated ;  perhaps  even  the 
fish-laws  of  the  Columbia  will  be  ex- 
tended to  this  new  possession,  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened  extermination  of 
the  salmon  and  herring  ;  and  possibly 
even  the  Indians  will  begin  to  be  treated 
with  common  humanity. 

James  A.  Harrison. 
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IN  these  pages  it  is  proposed  to  give 
some  account,  for  the  benefit  of 
Shakespearians  in  general,  of  those 
works  of  the  great  French  painter 
Eugene  Delacroix  which  were  executed 
under  the  influence  of  Shakespeare. 
During  Delacroix's  lifetime,  Charles 
Baudelaire  declared  him  to  be  the  most 
original  painter  of  ancient  and  modern 
times.  At  present,  Delacroix  is  acknowl- 
edged to  be  the  greatest  French  painter 
of  this  century.  In  presence  of  such 
glory  there  is  no  need  to  enter  into 
biographical  details.  It  will  suffice  for 
our  purpose  to  mention  the  date  of  his 
birth,  1798,  and  of  his  death,  1863, 
anad  then  to  proceed  at  once  to  show 
how  continuously  his  genius  was  affected 
by  that  of  Shakespeare. 

Delacroix  was  one  of  that  group  of 
young  men  and  artists  who  used  to 
meet,  between  1822  and  1827,  in  the 
garden  of  the  Luxembourg,  under  the 
colonnade  of  the  Odeon  theatre,  or  in  the 
reading-rooms  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  in 
order  to  read  and  declaim  in  sympathetic 
company  the  scenes  of  "  Hamlet"  and  of 
"  Macbeth."  He  was  one  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  sacred  band  of  Romanti- 
cists who  were  destined  to  assure  the  tri- 
umph of  the  English  actors  on  the  French 
stage  in  1827,  and  in  1830  to  proclaim 
Victor  Hugo  literary  dictator  of  France. 
But  at  that  time,  we  are  told  by  one  of 
these  early  French  Shakespearians,  M. 
de  Pontmartin,  "  the  liberalism  of  the 
classic  '  Constitutionnel'  almost  accused 
us  of  being  doubly  unpatriotic, — first  of 
all,  in  sacrificing  to  a  foreigner  (people 
no  longer  said,  as  Voltaire  did,  '  a 
drunken  savage')  the  masterpieces  of 
Corneille  and  Racine ;  secondly,  and 
above  all,  in  forgetting  too  easily  the 
grievances  of  France  against  perfidious 
Albion."  However,  when  Delacroix 
visited  England  in  1825,  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  go  and  see  Shakc'S})eare 
played.  In  a  letter  from  London, 
dated  June  27,  1825,  he  says, — 


"  I  have  seen  '  Richard  III.'  played 
by  Kean,  who  is  a  very  great  actor.  .  .  . 
Young  does  not  please  me  so  much.  I 
have  seen  him  in  several  pieces, — 
among  others  in  the  'Tempest,'  which 
has  been  revived.  They  have  changed 
the  beginning  of  Richard.  Instead  of 
the  death  of  Clarence  they  have  put 
the  death  of  Henry  VI.,  which  is  also 
Shakespeare's ;  but  in  the  second  part 
of  '  Henry  VI.'  Richard,  who  is  still 
only  Gloucester,  comes  into  his  prison 
and  assassinates  him  with  sword-cuts. 
This  moment  was  terribly  rendered  by 
Kean.  ...  I  have  also  seen  him  in 
'  Othello.'  Expressions  of  admiration 
fail  for  the  genius  of  Shakespeare,  who 
has  invented  Othello  and  lago.   .   .  ." 

In  another  letter,  dated  August  1, 
Delacroix  writes, — 

"  I  imagine  that  the  unrestraint  of 
Italy  would  suit  my  temperament  better 
than  the  preciseness  of  England.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fine  ver- 
dant country  and  the  continuous  gardens 
of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  form  a 
delicious  spectacle,  but  it  looks  like  a 
toy.  It  is  not  natural  enough.  Some 
inexplicable  caprice  of  nature  caused 
Shakespeare  to  be  born  in  this  country. 
It  is  certainly  he  who  is  the  father  of 
their  arts." 

In  one  of  the  note-books  which  he 
carried  with  him  on  this  journey,  Dela- 
croix wrote  this  entry,  so  characteristic 
of  the  time  :  "  Shakespeare  and  Rem- 
brandt analogous,  .   .   .  lovers  of  detail." 

Full  of  Shakespearian  souvenirs,  De- 
lacroix executed,  immediately  after  he 
returned  to  France,  one  of  his  finest 
lithographs, — "  Macbeth  consulting  the 
Witches."  This  plate — executed  main- 
ly an  grdttoir,  that  is  to  say,  by  taking 
out  the  lights  on  the  stone  previously 
overlaid  with  black  chalk,  a  process  re- 
quiring great  dexterity  and  sureness  of 
hand — was  printed  by  the  celebrated 
Engelmann.  It  is  of  very  large  size 
for  a  lithograph,  and  now  comparatively 
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rare.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
weird  than  this  composition :  Macbeth 
stands  with  fixed  eyes,  half  in  terror, 
half  in  meditation,  beside  the  caldron, 
from  which  issue  columns  and  spirals  of 
steam  and  smoke,  filling  the  atmosphere 
and  revealing,  by  means  of  their  fan- 
tastic curling  and  intertwining  lines,  the 
strange  forms  of  the  witches.  About 
this  time,  too,  Delacroix  painted  and 
gave  to  Theophile  Gautier  a  "  Lady 
Macbeth"  in  the  sleep-walking  scene. 
This  picture  was  engraved  by  Metz- 
macher.  In  1827  he  painted  a  picture 
of  Hamlet  and  Horatio. 

To  Hamlet  Delacroix  gave  all  his 
thought  and  all  his  care  ;  and  it  is  per- 
haps more  from  Delacroix's  pictures 
than  from  any  translation  that  the  figure 
of  Hamlet  has  become  familiar  to  the 
French.  Philibert  Rouviere,  the  tra- 
gedian of  Romanticism,  the  strange  and 
nervous  actor  who  made  such  a  pro- 
found impression  on  his  contemporaries, 
dressed  after  the  Hamlet  of  Delacroix. 
Hugo,  Alfred  de  Vigny,  Theophile  Gau- 
tier, George  Sand,  Sainte-Beuve,  Alex- 
andre Dumas,  all  the  great  French  writers 
of  the  middle  of  this  century  saw  Shake- 
speare's creation  through  Delacroix. 

From  the  picturesque  point  of  view, 
Delacroix's  conception  of  the  feudal 
Middle  Ages  corresponds  with  that  of 
our  own  artists ;  his  figures,  however, 
are  rather  the  lean  and  nervous  creatures 
of  the  South  than  the  stalwart  and 
ruddy  men  of  the  North.  Although 
the  type  varies  in  some  of  the  pictures 
and  lithographs,  Hamlet  is  in  nearly  all 
of  them  represented  as  a  mere  beardless 
boy ;  and  in  one  picture  of  the  grave- 
scene  Delacroix's  model  appears  to  have 
been  a  woman.  The  extreme  youth  of 
Hamlet,  as  conceived  by  Delacroix,  does 
not  harmonize  entirely  with  the  text  of 
Shakespeare,  nor  with  the  age  and  ex- 
perience which  the  irony  and  scepti- 
cism of  Hamlet  imply.  Still,  from  the 
French  stand-point  we  can  understand 
that  this  type  was  found  perfectly  satis- 
factory ;  for  the  French  ideal  of  Ham- 
let comes,  from  the  plastic  point  of 
view,  as  has  been  observed,  from  the 
thin  and  pale  races  of  the  South.     On 


this  matter  George  Sand  has  said, 
"  No  one  has  felt  like  Delacroix  the 
dolorous  type  of  Hamlet;  no  one  has 
framed  in  a  more  poetic  light  and  placed 
in  a  more  real  attitude  this  hero  of  suf- 
fering, of  indignation,  of  doubt,  and 
of  irony,  who  was,  however,  before  his 
ecstasy  the  mirror  of  fashion  and  the 
mould  of  form  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  his 
time,  an  accomplished  gentleman  and 
man  of  the  world." 

In  1828  the  subject  of  Hamlet  again 
tempted  Delacroix,  and  he  drew  a  large 
lithograph  of  the  grave-diggers'  scene. 
"  This  same  skull,  sir,"  says  the  grave- 
digger,  half  seated  in  the  grave,  ''  was 
Yorick's  skull.''  Hamlet,  dressed  in 
black,  gravely  contemplates  the  skull, 
which  he  holds  in  his  left  hand,  and  over 
which  Horatio  bends  draped  in  a  long 
cloak  sweeping  the  ground.  In  the 
background  passes  the  funeral  proces- 
sion of  Ophelia,  and  to  the  right  is  the 
outline  of  a  tower  and  a  belfry.  In 
1836  Delacroix  treated  the  same  subject 
again.  Hamlet,  very  young,  his  hair 
cut  short,  is  represented  seated  on  the 
tombstone  itself  and  holding  the  skull 
in  his  hand.  There  is  no  grave-digger. 
Horatio  stands  by  with  folded  arms. 
In  this  composition  Hamlet  reminds 
one  of  a  London  blue-coat  boy  from 
Charterhouse.  The  grave-yard  in  the 
background  is  that  of  Toulon,  which 
Delacroix  had  before  his  eyes  during 
the  long  days  of  quarantine  when  he 
returned  from  Morocco,  and  which  he 
drew  to  beguile  the  wearisome  hours 
of  his  sanitary  captivity.  Celestin 
Nanteuil  etched  this  composition,  with 
the  title  "  Hamlet  and  Horatio."  In 
another  composition,  dated  1859,  De- 
lacroix treated  the  same  subject  in  a 
more  theatrical  manner.  Hamlet,  thin 
and  pale,  with  a  quiet,  feminine  coun- 
tenance, wearing  an  Italian  cap  with 
feathers — not  the  long  plumes  of  the 
English  tradition — and  wrapped  in  a 
large  cloak,  looks,  together  with  Horatio, 
fixedly  at  the  skull  which  one  of  the 
grave-diggers  holds  in  his  hand,  while 
the  other  grave-digger  appears  to  be 
the  spokesman.  This  composition  was 
lithographed  by  Eugene  Leroux. 
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The  above  are  isolated  efforts.  Be- 
sides these  Dehicroix  raised  a  splendid 
monument  in  honor  of  Shakespeare  in 
a  series  of  sixteen  litho«j;raphs  of  sub- 
jects taken  from  "  Hamlet."  This  series 
was  begun  in  1834  and  finished  in  1843. 
The  first  impressions  were  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  artist,  who  did  not  even 
gain  enough  to  pay  his  printer,  Vil- 
lain. The  stones,  however,  were  pre- 
served, and  bought  by  M.  Paul  Meuriee 
at  the  sale  of  Delacroix's  studio  in 
1863.  Impressions  were  struck  ofi"  by 
Bertauts,  and  published  in  1864  under 
the  title  "  Hamlet :  Seize  sujets  dessines 
et  lithographies  par  Eugene  Delacroix," 
in  folio ;  and  M.  Paul  Meuriee  then 
had  the  stones  framed  and  hung  up  in 
his  study  like  so  many  original  draw- 
ings.* 

Here,  briefly,  are  the  subjects  chosen  : 
Act  i.,  scene  2,  Gertude  seeking  to 
reconcile  Hamlet  to  the  king  ;  scene  4, 
Hamlet,  on  the  platform  of  the  castle, 
detained  by  his  two  companions,  strug- 
gles to  rush  after  the  ghost;  scene  5, 
the  ghost  beckoning  him  to  follow. 
Act  ii.,  scene  2,  Polonius  asking  him, 
"  What  do  you  read,  my  lord  ?"  Act 
iii.,  scene  1,  Hamlet  says  to  Ophelia, 
"  Get  thee  to  a  nunnery ;"  scene  2,  he 
presents  the  flute  to  Guildenstern  with  an 

*  This  series  of  sixteen  lithographs  was  pub- 
lished in  1864  (Dusacq  &  Cie.,  10  Blvd.  Poisson- 
niere,  Michel  Levy  A;  Paguerre,  18  Rue  de 
Seine).  Two  hundred  copies  only  were  printed 
by  Uertauts,  and  sold  at  thirty  francs  the  set, 
forty  francs  on  Chinese  paper,  or  four  francs  for 
each  proof  separately.  Collectors  would  now 
be  glad  to  get  the  series  complete  for  four  times 
the  price.  Three  plates  in  this  series  had  not 
been  included  in  the  small  impressions  struck 
oflF  by  Delacroix  when  he  made  the  lithographs, 
namely,  "  Hamlet  et  Ophelie  :  '  Va-t-en  dans  un 
couvent,' ''  "  La  folie  d'Ophelie,"  and  "  La 
lutte  dans  la  fosse."  The  remaining  plates 
bear  the  following  French  titles  :  "  Hamlet  son- 
geant  a  son  pere  mort,"  "  Le  spectre  du  pero 
d'llamlet  appelant  son  fils,"  "  Hamlet  et  Po- 
lonius, '  Des  mots,  des  mots,  des  mots,'  "  "  La 
scene  du  theatre,"  "  Les  joueurs  de  flftte," 
"  La  priere  du  roi,"  "  Les  reproches  d'llamlet  a 
sa  mere,"  "  '  Qu'est-ce  done  ?  Un  rat  V  "  "  Le 
cadavre  de  Polonius,"  "  La  mort  d'Ophelie," 
"  Le  crane  d'Yorick,"  "  La  mort  d'llamlet." 
Besides  the  above  sixteen,  Delacroix  composed 
several  variants,  trial-plates,  and  essays,  some 
of  which  are  reproduced  here.  These  trial- 
plates  are,  of  course,  very  rare,  as  they  were 
never  sold  or  published. 


ironical  expression  ;  scene  2,  the  episode 
of  the  play,  he  is  seated  on  the  ground 
before  the  king  and  queen ;  scene  3, 
he  checks  himself  at  the  moment  when 
he  is  on  the  point  of  running  his  sword 
through  the  king,  who  is  praying ;  scene 
4,  seated  by  his  mother's  side,  he  draws 
from  his  bosom  the  medallion  of  his 
father  and  shows  it  to  her ;  scene  4, 
"  How  now?  a  rat?"  We  see  appear- 
ing below  the  curtain  the  large  feet  of 
Polonius  ;  the  queen  tries  to  stop  him. 
The  same  scene :.  Hamlet  lifts  the  cur- 
tain and  gazes  with  a  cruel  smile  at  the 
corpse  stretched  upon  the  ground.  Act 
iv.,  scene  5,  the  madness  of  Ophelia, 
who  sings  kneeling.  The  same  scene  : 
Ophelia  floating  on  the  stream,  pressing 
with  one  hand  some  flowers  to  her 
breast,  while  holding  by  the  other  to  a 
branch.  Act  iv.,  the  scene  with  the 
grave-diggers ;  a  slight  variation  of  the 
last  picture  of  the  same  subject  de- 
scribed above.  Same  act,  the  struggle 
in  the  grave.  The  closing  scene  : 
Horatio  supports  the  dying  Hamlet ;  in 
the  background  Laertes  is  being  borne 
out,  his  limbs  already  stifi'ening  under 
the  efl"ects  of  the  poison. 

The  Hamlet  presented  by  Delacroix 
both  in  these  lithographs  and  in  his 
various  Shakespearian  sketches  and 
pictures  is  not  the  harsh,  unhappy, 
violent,  and  almost  turbulent  creature 
that  the  actor  Rouviere  made  to  live 
on  the  French  stage ;  it  is  a  delicate, 
palish  Hamlet,  with  white  feminine 
hands  and  tapering  fingers,  an  exquisite 
nature,  but  without  energy,  undecided, 
and  with  an  almost  expressionless  eye. 
In  this  figure  Delacroix  seems  to  have 
sought  to  express  the  very  essence  of 
that  singular  and  obstinate  melancholy 
which  was  one  of  his  own  most  remark- 
able characteristics,  and  which  manifests 
itself  in  all  his  works  by  the  choice  of 
subjects,  by  the  expression  of  the 
figures,  by  their  gestures,  and  by  the 
style  of  the  color.  Dante  and  Shake- 
speare, the  two  great  painters  of  human 
sorrow,  hold  the  highest  place  in  Dela- 
croix's afl't'ctions,  and  he  knows  them 
through  and  through.  What  are  the 
subjects  of  Delacroix's  greatest  works? 
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Are  they  not  "  Dante  and  Virgil,"  "  The 
Massacre  of  Scio,"  "  Christ  on  the 
Mount  of  Olives,"  "Saint  Sebastian," 
"  Medea,"  and  "  Hamlet"  ? 

Among  other  Shakespearian  subjects 
treated  by  Delacroix,  I  have  noted  a 
scene  from  "  Henry  VI.," — young  Clif- 
ford recognizing  the  body  of  his  father 
on  the  battle-field  of  Saint-Albans, — a 
lithograph  in  L^ Artiste  of  1834.  From 
"  Othello"  Delacroix  composed  a  piece 
lithographed  by  I.  Laurens :  Desde- 
mona  seated  at  her  harp ;  Emilia  tries 
to  console  her,  while  Othello  enters  at 
the  back.  In  another  piece,  litho- 
graphed by  E.  Vernier,  Delacroix  has 
represented  Desdemona  in  bed  and  asleep, 
while  Othello  enters  with  a  lamp  in  his 
hand.  In  depicting  the  Moor  of  Venice, 
Delacroix  drew  upon  his  souvenirs  of 
Tangiers  and  Mequinez,  where  he  had 
so  much  admired  the  noble  bearing 
and  ample  robes  of  the  chiefs.  From 
"  Romeo  and  Juliet"  Delacroix  took  the 
parting  scene  for  the  subject  of  his 
picture  "  Les  adieux  de  Romeo  et 
Juliette,"  exhibited  in  the  Salon  of 
1846  and  in  the  Universal  Exhibition 
of  1855.  In  a  note  in  The  Academy 
(January  19,  1878)  M.  Burty,  the  liter- 
ary and  artistic  executor  of  Delacroix, 
says  of  this  picture,  "  It  had  the  honor 
of  affording  much  amusement  to  fools. 
The  morbid  excitement  of  the  last  em- 
brace of  these  two  young  creatures  who 
have  sacrificed  body  and  soul  to  their 
love,  the  violet  hues  of  the  dawn  into 
which  the  lark  is  springing,  and  which 
gives  to  the  flesh-tints  the  soft  and 
magical  effect  of  the  violet  hues  of  death, 
furnished  the  text  for  the  pleasantries 
of  those  who  tried  to  show  that  Dela- 
croix could  neither  paint  nor  draw." 
This  picture  has  never  been  engraved. 
It  represents  Romeo  and  Juliet  on  the 
balcony  in  the  cold  gray  morning  light, 
standing  clasped  in  each  other's  arms, 
body  to  body.  Juliet,  her  hands  placed 
on  Romeo's  shoulders,  throws  back  her 
head  as  if  to  take  breath,  unless  it  be 
in  a  movement  of  pride  and  joyous 
passion.  This  unaccustomed  attitude — 
for  nearly  all  the  painters  who  have 
treated  this  subject  represent  the  lovers 


in  the  act  of  kissing — is  nevertheless 
very  natural.  This  vigorous  movement 
of  the  nape  of  the  neck  and  throwing 
up  of  the  head  is  very  noticeable  in  cats 
and  dogs  when  they  are  caressed.  In 
another  picture,  lithographed  by  Eugene 
Leroux,  Delacroix  represented  the  scene 
in  the  tomb  of  the  Capulets.  Romeo 
has  raised  the  slab,  and  holds  in  his 
arms,  dumb  with  horror,  the  body  of 
his  mistress  half  out  of  the  shroud. 

I  notice  again,  both  in  these  litho- 
graphs and  pictures  and  in  the  numer- 
ous drawings  and  studies  of  Delacroix 
which  I  have  been  able  to  examine,  that 
the  artist  does  not  depict  Ophelia  and 
Juliet  as  beautiful  women.  In  general, 
Delacroix  does  not  paint  pretty  women. 
As  Baudelaire  once  observed,  almost 
all  his  women  are  sick  in  body  or  in 
mind.  Again,  Delacroix  does  not  ex- 
press force  by  knotted  muscles,  but 
rather  by  the  tension  of  the  nerves ; 
and  it  is  not  mere  physical  grief  that 
he  knows  best  how  to  express,  but 
moral  pain,  the  profound  and  serious 
melancholy  of  the  drama  of  life.  In 
the  world  of  art,  the  drama,  the  natural 
and  living  drama,  is  Delacroix's  kingdom 
and  apanage,  as  in  the  world  of  poetry  it 
was  above  all  Shakespeare's.  Delacroix 
is  also  the  most  suggestive  of  all  paint- 
ers. His  works  are  those  which  make 
one  think  most,  and  most  recall  to  the 
memory  poetic  sentiments  and  thoughts 
which  we  thought  buried  forever  in  the 
night  of  the  past.  This  quality  permitted 
the  artist  to  express  simply  by  contour 
the  gestures  of  a  man  however  violent, 
and  by  color  that  which  an  eminent 
critic  has  aptly  called  "  the  atmosphere 
of  the  human  drama,"  or  the  state  of 
the  soul  of  the  creator, — a  quality  so  re- 
markably manifested  in  the  lithographs  of 
"  Hamlet."  This  gift  won  for  Delacroix 
the  sympathies  of  the  poets.  The  paint- 
ers who  were  his  contemporaries  never  un- 
derstood him,  and  among  those  who  fol- 
lowed him  to  his  grave  the  literary  men 
were  in  a  large  majority.  Delacroix, 
besides  being  a  painter,  was  a  man  of 
general  culture,  unlike  most  modern 
artists,  who  are  pure  workmen, — some 
knowing   how    to   paint   figures,  others 
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cows  or  swine,  others  fruits  and  kitchen- 
utensils.  Delacroix  knew  how  to  paint 
everything  and  how  to  enjoy  every  kind 
of  talent.  His  mind  was  open  to  all 
kinds  of  notions  and  to  all  kinds  of 
impressions.  The  reading  of  the  poets 
left  grand  and  rapidly-defined  images  on 
his  mind.  In  his  works  he  seemed  to 
enter  into  rivalry  with  the  written  word 
of  Shakespeare,  of  Dante,  of  Byron,  of 
Goethe,  of  Ariosto.  And  what  transla- 
tions, in  prose  or  verse,  can  be  compared 
with  the  painter's  magnificent  interpre- 
tations ?  "  Though  he  executed  as  a 
painter,"  says  Gautier,  "  he  thought  as 
a  poet ;  and  the  foundation  of  his  talent 
is  made  of  literature."  He  compre- 
hended with  entire  intimacy  the  mys- 
terious sense  of  the  works  in  which  he 
sought  his  subjects.  He  assimilated 
the  types  that  he  found  in  them,  made 


them  live  in  himself,  infused  into  them 
his  own  heart's  blood,  gave  them  the 
quivering  and  thrill  of  his  own  nerves, 
created  them  over  again,  and  yet  pre- 
served their  original  physiognomy.  De- 
lacroix's illustrations  of  Shakespeare  and 
Goethe  are  not  vignettes,  that  need  the 
parallel  hints  of  the  text  in  order  to 
make  them  intelligible :  they  are  pic- 
tures, complete,  eloquent,  and  living. 
He  seems  to  have  taken  his  inspiration 
freely,  boldly,  en  maitre,  finding  a  work 
in  a  work  and  remaining  the  equal  of 
those  whom  he  interpreted.  Ecker- 
mann  has  recorded  the  words  of  admira- 
tion of  Goethe  when  he  turned  over  the 
pages  of  Delacroix's  "  Faust"  and  de- 
clared that  he  had  never  more  profoundly 
understood  his  own  poem  than  in  the 
illustrations  of  the  young  French  master. 
Theodore  Child. 
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A  Business  Meeting. 

\_Certain  absurd,  not  to  say  mali- 
cious, reports  having  circulated  in  re- 
gard to  the  meeting  held  hy  the  Rose- 
dale  Sewing- Circle  to  decide  upon  the 
time,  place,  and  other  details  of  their 
annual  spring  fair,  it  is  deemed  but 
simple  Justice  to  the  estimable  ladies 
who  compose  that  body  to  give  an  accu- 
rate and  unvarnished  account  of  the 
proceedings  on  that  occasion  ;  and  the 
toriter  feels  that  not  only  vnll  such  a 
narration  su^ciently  silence  all  slanders, 
hut  it  will  as  well  go  far  toward  a 
triumphant  refutation  of  the  often-re- 
peated falsehood,  that  women  have  no 
aptitude  for  business.'] 

The  meeting,  being  appointed  for  2.30 
P..M.,  was  called  to  order  by  the  presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Gilflora  Smithe,  at  3.30  p.m., 
the  hour  preceding  having  been  spent 
in  an  animated  and  pleasant  discussion 
of  the  important  question  whether  the 
pastor's  wife,  who  was  detained  at  home 


by  illness,  was  really  so  extravagant  as 
to  use  granulated  sugar  in  her  sweet 
pickles,  as  was  positively  asserted  by  Miss 
Araminta  Sharp.  The  secretary  read  the 
report  of  the  last  meeting,  as  follows  : 

"  Monday,  April  7. — Meeting  called 
to  order  by  the  president.  The  records 
read  and  approved.  There  being  no 
quorum  present,  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  on 
Thursday,  as  that  day  is  more  conve- 
nient for  the  ladies.  On  motion  of  Mrs. 
Percy  Browne,  voted  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  take  charge  of  the  Art 
Department  of  the  fair.  Mrs.  Browne 
kindly  volunteered  to  serve  as  that  com- 
mittee.    Adjourned." 

The  records  having  been  approved, 
the  president  remarked  that  there  was 
so  much  business  to  come  before  the 
meeting  that  she  really  could  not  tell 
where  to  begin,  and  she  should  be  glad 
if  some  one  would  make  a  motion,  just 
to  start  things. 
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"  A  motion  to  put  things  in  motion," 
murmured  Miss  Keene,  looking  around 
with  the  smile  that  everybody  knew 
meant  that  she  had  made  a  joke. 

Everybody  smiled  also,  although  no- 
body saw  the  point  until  the  president 
echoed,  with  a  pleased  air  of  discovery, 
"  Motion, — motion  !  Very  good,  Miss 
Keene." 

Then  they  all  smiled  once  again,  and 
Miss  Gray  told  of  an  excellent  jest  made 
by  a  cousin  in  Boston  : 

"  My  cousin  in  Boston — that  is,  she 
isn't  my  real  cousin,  but  a  step-cousin 
by  marriage — was  at  a  concert  once, 
and  she  made  an  awfully  good  joke. 
I  don't  remember  exactly  now  what  it 
was,  but  it  was  awfully  funny.  It  was 
something  about  music,  and  we  all 
laughed." 

"  It  doesn't  seem  to  me,"  spoke  up 
Miss  Sharp  acidly,  "that  Boston  jokes 
will  help  the  fair  much ;  and  I  move 
you,  Mrs.  President, — if  I  don't  make 
a  motion  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  who 
ever  will, — that  the  fair  be  held  on  the 
20th  of  April." 

"  I  second  the  motion,"  promptly 
spoke  up  Miss  Snob,  who  always  sec- 
onded everything. 

"It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  said  the 
president,  "  that  the  fair  be  held  on  the 
20th  of  April ;  but  I'm  sure  the  23d 
would  suit  me  a  great  deal  better." 

"  Why  not  have  it  the  17th?"  asked 
Miss  Keene ;  "  that  seems  to  me  quite 
late  enough." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no,"  interrupted  Mrs. 
Percy  Browne.  "  I  never  could  get  half 
the  things  done  for  my  department  by 
that  time.     I  move  we  have  it  the  30th." 

"  Second  the  motion,"  promptly  re- 
sponded Miss  Snob. 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  pro- 
pounded Mrs.  Smithe  from  the  chair, 
"  that  the  fair  be  held  on  the  30th. 
That  seems  to  me  an  excellent  time.  If 
it  be  your  minds,  you  will  please  to  sig- 
nify it.     It  is  a  vote." 

"  I  still  stick  to  the  20th,"  declared 
Miss  Sharp  viciously.  "  I  shall  open 
my  candy-table  then,  whether  the  rest 
of  the  fair  is  ready  or  not." 

"  Sweets   to   the   sweet,"    murmured 


Miss  Keene,  looking  around  with  her 
jest-announcing  smile. 

"  The  20th  is  Sunday,  anyway,"  ob- 
served the  Hon.  Mrs.  Sampson  Hoyt,  in 
tones  of  great  condescension. 

"  I  don't  care,"  persisted  the  contu- 
macious Sharp.  "  I'll  have  my  part  of 
the  fair  then,  anyway." 

"  Suppose  we  compromise,"  suggested 
the  president  pacifically,  "  and  say  the 
25th." 

There  was  considerable  discussion, 
more  or  less  acrimonious,  at  this  propo- 
sition, but  it  was  finally  adopted  without 
the  formality  of  a  vote,  the  secretary 
being  instructed  to  set  the  date  April 
25th  down  as  the  final  decision  of  the 
meeting. 

"  There  will  have  to  be  a  general 
committee  of  arrangements,"  the  presi- 
dent observed,  this  important  preliminary 
having  been  settled.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
customary  for  the  chair  to  appoint  them  ; 
but  I  am  ready  to  receive  nominations." 

"  I  nominate  Miss  Keene,"  said  Mrs. 
Browne,  who  wished  to  keep  in  that 
lady's  good  graces. 

"  Second  the  motion,"  Miss  Snob  ex- 
claimed, with  enthusiasm. 

"  Miss  Keene  will  have  enough  to  do 
at  the  cake-table,"  Mrs.  Smithe  replied. 
"  I  think  I'll  appoint  Mrs.  Hoyt,  Mrs. 
Growler,  Mrs.  Henderson,  and  Mrs. 
Lowell." 

"  There's  never  but  three  on  that 
committee,"  snapped  Miss  Sharp.  "You'll 
have  to  take  ofi"  one." 

"  Dear  me  !"  responded  Mrs.  Smithe 
in  dismay  ;  "  I  think  you  must  be  mis- 
taken." 

But  Miss  Sharp  persisted,  and  the 
president,  driven  into  a  corner,  was 
forced  to  propose  that  one  of  the  ladies 
named  should  resign.  Nobody  seemed 
willing  to  do  this,  however,  and  it  was 
at  length  decided  that  some  one  of  the 
four  should  regard  herself  as  a  substi- 
tute, to  act  in  case  one  of  the  others 
could  not  serve.  The  president  could 
not,  however,  bring  herself  to  specify 
which  should  be  the  substitute,  and 
was  greatly  relieved  when  the  conversa- 
tion was  turned  by  Mrs.  Henderson's 
remarking, — 
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"  Speaking  of  substitutes  reminds  me. 
Did  you  know  that  you  could  make 
mince-pies  without  meat?  My  niece 
from  Bangor — " 

[  The  talk  of  the  next  fifteeyi  minutes 
is  omitted,  as  being  irrelevant,  relating 
exclusively  to  cooking.  At  the  expira- 
tion of  that  time  the  business  of  the  occa- 
sion was  accidentally  reintroduced  by 
an  allusion  on  the  part  of  Mrs.  Growler 
to  some  delicious  chocolate  macaroons 
which  she  had  eaten  at  a  fair  in  East 
Machias-I 

"  We  really  must  have  some  more 
committees,"  the  president  said,  recover- 
ing herself  with  a  start.  "  Will  some- 
body make  a  motion  ?" 

"  I  don't  think  Friday  is  a  good  day 
for  a  fair,  anyway,"  Mrs.  Lowell  now 
remarked  reflectively.  "  The  25th  is 
Friday." 

"  Oh,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  ex- 
claimed half  a  dozen  ladies  in  dismay. 
"  We  should  be  all  tired  out  for  baking- 
day." 

"  I  don't  know  what  we  can  do,"  the 
president  said,  in  despairing  accents, — 
"  there  seem  to  be  so  many  days,  and 
only  one  fair ;  and  we've  had  so  many 
dates  proposed.  We  shall  have  to  un- 
vote something." 

It  was  at  this  crisis  that  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Sampson  Hoyt  rose  to  the  heights 
of  the  parliamentary  opportunity. 

"  I  move  the  previous  question,"  she 
said  distinctly  and  firmly. 

There  fell  a  hush  of  awe  over  the 
sewing-circle,  and  even  Miss  Snob  was  a 
moment  in  bringing  out  her  second. 

"I  don't  think,"  Mrs.  President 
Smithe  ventured,  a  little  falteringly, 
"that  I  quite  understood  the  motion." 

"  I  moved,"  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hoyt  re- 
plied, with  the  air  of  one  conscious  that 
her  husband  had  once  been  almost  nomi- 
nated to  the  State  Legislature,  and  had 
been  addressed  as  Honorable  ever  after, 
"  I  moved  the  previous  question." 

"  Yes?"  Mrs.  Smithe  said  inquiringly 
and  pleadingly. 

"  That  takes  everything  back  to  the 
beginning,"  Mrs.  Hoyt  condescended  to 
explain,  "  and  we  can  then  change  the 
date  of  our  fair  in  a  strictly  legal  way." 
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She  threw  a  glance  of  superb  scorn 
around  her  as  she  spoke,  and  even  Miss 
Sharp  took  on  a  subdued  and  corrected 
air. 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded  the  pre- 
vious question,"  Mrs.  Smithe  propound- 
ed, with  an  air  of  great  relief.  "It  is 
a  vote." 

"  I  don't  think  we  had  better  do 
away  with  everything  in  this  case," 
Mrs.  Hoyt  observed,  with  a  smile  of 
gracious  concession.  "  We  might  let 
the  committee  of  arrangements  stand." 

"  That  she's  chairman  of,"  whispered 
Mrs.  Growler  spitefully. 

"  I  don't  remember,"  observed  Miss 
Sharp,  gazing  into  futurity  with  an 
air  of  abstraction,  "  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  by-laws  about  the  previous 
question." 

A  flutter  stirred  the  entire  company. 
The  ladies  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  with  one  accord  turned  their  re- 
gards upon  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hoyt,  as  one 
who,  having  got  them  into  this  diffi- 
culty, was  in  honor  bound  to  help  them 
out  of  it. 

"  I  supposed  everybody  knew,"  that 
lady  remarked,  with  icy  sweetness,  "  that 
the  rules  of  making  motions  do  not  have 
to  be  in  the  by-laws.  They  are  in" — 
the  speaker  hesitated,  not  being  exactly 
sure  of  the  title  of  the  volume  to  which 
her  husband  had  given  so  careful  atten- 
tion when  expecting  to  be  nominated : 
feeling,  however,  that  anything  was  bet- 
ter than  the  appearance  of  ignorance, 
she  went  on  precipitately — "  in  '  Pole's 
Manual.'  " 

Even  Miss  Sharp  had  no  retort  ade- 
quate to  meet  this  crushing  appeal  to 
authority,  so  she  contented  herself  by 
observing,  with  a  snifl",  that  for  her  part 
she  was  glad  she  did  not  know  so  much 
as  some  people  pretended  to. 

"  It  does  seem  to  me,"  observed  Mrs. 
Henderson  at  this  point,  "  that  we  might 
let  this  one  year  go  by  without  a  fair. 
There's  been  so  much  sickness  in  Hose- 
dale  this  winter  that  everybody  is  tired 
out,  and  we  had  a  great  deal  better  wait 
till  June  and  have  a  strawberry-festival. 
I  move  we  put  the  whole  thing  ofi"  till 
then." 
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"  Second  the  motion,"  cried  Miss 
Snob,  with  great  promptitude. 

"  I  cannot  consent  to  put  that  mo- 
tion," the  president  said,  with  great  dig- 
nity. "  We  have  made  up  our  minds  to 
have  a  fair  now,  and  we  might  as  well 
have  it  and  be  done  with  it." 

"  I  move,"  Mrs.  Browne  put  in 
sweetly,  with  the  intention  of  suiting 
everybody,  "  that  we  have  a  fair  and  a 
strawberry-festival. ' ' 

Miss  Snob  seconded  this  motion  with 
her  customary  enthusiasm. 

"  It  is  moved  and  seconded,"  the 
president  said,  "  that  we  have  a  fair  and 
a  strawberry-festival.  But  that  seems 
a  great  deal ;  and  I  think  I  had  better 
declare  it  not  a  vote,  unless  doubted." 

Nobody  was  clear  enough  about  the 
effects  of  doubting  a  negative  proposi- 
tion. 

But  Mrs.  Growler  was  pleased  to  ob- 
serve, "  Well,  anyway,  now  I  come  to 
think  it  over,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  I 
won't  be  on  the  arrangements  committee 
at  all ;  but  I'll  be  chairman  of  the 
finance  committee  when  that  is  fixed, — 
and  that'll  leave  only  three  on  the  ar- 
rangements." 

This  moved  Mrs.  Henderson  to  re- 
sign, and,  Mrs.  Lowell  following  her 
example,  Mrs.  Hoyt  was  left  in  solitary 
grandeur  upon  the  committee. 

Matters  were  not  improved,  moreover, 
when  Miss  Keene  remarked,  "  If  we've 
voted  '  the  previous  question,'  I  don't 
see  but  we've  still  got  to  fix  the  day. 
All  that  is  undone  now." 

"  Certainly,"  responded  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Sampson  Hoyt,  with  the  virtuous 
joy  of  an  iconoclast  gazing  on  the  ruin 
he  has  wrought. 

"  We  don't  seem  to  have  anything 
exactly  fixed,"  the  president  said,  with 
a  helpless  and  conciliatory  smile.  "  If 
somebody  would  make  a  motion — " 

"  It's  too  late  to  make  any  more  mo- 
tions to-day,"  Miss  Sharp  interrupted, 
with  much  vigor.  "  It's  ten  minutes  of 
six." 

At  this  announcement  of  the  lateness 
of  the  hour,  the  entire  company  started 
to  their  feet  in  dismay ;  and  although, 
when  the  president  and  secretary  tried 


next  day  to  remember  what  had  been 
done,  that  the  latter  might  make  up  her 
report,  they  recorded  that  the  meeting 
adjourned,  that  statement  must  be  re- 
garded as  having  been  purely  a  parlia- 
mentary fiction,  entered  in  the  secre- 
tary's book  to  gratify  that  instinct 
innate  in  woman's  breast  to  follow  ex- 
actly the  regular  and  strictest  forms  of 
recognized  rules  of  order. 

Arlo  Bates. 

Something  Permanent  in  ./Estheti- 
cism. 

Delightful  as  modern  ideas  are, 
they  offer  certain  disadvantages  in  the 
fact  that  the  moment  one  is  fully  realized 
by  the  imaginations  of  every-day  people 
it  is  found  that  the  leaders  of  fashion 
use  it  simply  as  a  point  of  departure,  so 
that  what  has  been  a  coveted  object  to 
the  awakened  zealot  for  aestheticism  be- 
comes shortly  an  abomination  of  taste 
to  be  discarded.  After  compassing 
heaven  and  earth  to  buy  a  Turkey  rug, 
one  finds  that  Turkey  rugs  are  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare,  and  that,  instead  of 
their  imparting  an  air  of  finished  taste 
and  elegance  to  a  room,  they  suggest,  on 
the  contrary,  low  standards  and  a  satis- 
faction with  a  mere  modern  and  mean- 
ingless imitation.  One  may  afford  to 
have  the  rules  of  decorative  art  taste 
change  where  Japanese  fans  are  con- 
cerned, since  fans  are  inexpensive  and 
in  the  long  run  capable  of  being  worn 
out  by  legitimate  use.  But  to  have 
indulged  somewhat  immoderately  in  a 
taste  for  china  and  Venetian  glass,  with 
the  idea  that  they  will  permanently  en- 
rich and  beautify  one's  rooms,  to  line 
the  walls  with  beautiful  blue  plates,  and 
then  to  have  them  relegated  to  hanging 
shelves,  next  to  have  shelves  discoun- 
tenanced and  cabinets  insisted  on,  and 
lastly  to  have  all  table-utensils  banished 
from  parlors  and  living-rooms, — this  is 
indeed  to  be  stranded  at  high  tide,  with 
all  the  useless  and  fossil  remains  of  a 
former  period  left  to  be  disposed  of  as 
one's  dark  pantries  may  suggest.  Needle- 
work as  well  has  the  drawback  of  de- 
preciating in  beauty  and  worth ;  and 
one  may  employ  toilsome  processes  and 
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the  richest  materials  on  what  will  be 
either  rococo  or  spoiled  by  cheap  imi- 
tations by  the  time  it  is  finished.  To 
people  who  dearly  love  novelty  and  to 
be  on  the  very  crest  of  the  fashionable 
wave,  these  mutabilities  of  taste  may  be 
attractive ;  but  those  who  merely  wish 
to  have  their  houses  comfortable  for 
themselves,  and  sufficiently  correct  not 
to  offend  the  views  of  refined  people, 
must  find  something  disheartening  in 
the  money  they  expend  year  after  year 
on  what  affords  little  or  no  satisfaction 
at  the  time,  and  soon  turns  out  to  be 
an  error  of  judgment.  How  many 
people  buy  simply  what  is  essential  for 
the  comfort  of  their  households  and 
put  the  surplus,  be  it  only  seventy-five 
or  a  hundred  dollars  a  year,  into  the 
purchase  of  books?  Yet  all  sorts  of 
books,  old  and  new,  profound  and  wise, 
witty  and  bright,  lying  close  at  hand, 
needing  but  to  be  opened  and  read  to 
give  companionship,  variety,  and  in- 
struction to  the  passing  hour,  have  far 
more  to  do  with  diversifying  and  en- 
larging the  perception  and  taste  than  all 
the  decorations  that  a  general  ransack- 
ing of  the  ages  and  climes  can  furnish. 
Yet  very  few  people  even  of  substan- 
tial means  expend  regularly  a  hundred 
dollars  on  books  during  a  year.  It 
would  not  occur  to  a  person  of  taste 
to  borrow  or  hire  a  plaque  for  a  week 
or  a  month  in  order  to  enjoy  its  beauty. 
But  even  the  enthusiastic  reader  of  a 
book  is  indifferent  to  its  possession,  and 
will  make  use  of  almosff  any  expedient 
rather  than  expend  a  few  shillings  on 
the  purchase  of  it.  Yet  for  making 
life  many-sided  and  of  real  worth,  the 
easy  acquisition  and  possession  of  books 
is  of  the  highest  importance.       L.  W. 

The  Revival  of   Croquet. 

An  authoritative  statement  comes 
from  England  that  the  game  of  cro- 
quet— for  so  many  years  superseded  by 
lawD  tennis  and  archery — is  coming  into 
favor  again.  This  is  good  news  for  those 
who  like  gentle  exercise  out  of  doors  in 
pleasant  weather,  and  who  have  found 
summer  a  listless  season  since  croquet 
was  dropped.     Few  people,  even  in  the 


most  beautiful  places,  can  be  perfectly 
happy  with  the  dolce  far  niente. 
Taking  walks  in  that  flabby  state  of 
mind  and  body  induced  by  the  ener- 
vating weather  is  a  melancholy  pastime : 
not  everybody  can  ride  and  drive  to 
their  heart's  content,  and  the  conse- 
quent stagnant  circulation  and  dyspep- 
sia result  in  an  ennui  that  makes  the 
"  long,  long  summer  day"  a  sort  of  mock- 
ery. Lawn  tennis  and  archery  were  not 
brought  forward  as  substitutes  for  cro- 
quet, but  were  revolutionary  in  their 
tendencies.  They  are  young  people's 
games,  and  croquet  had  become  the  re- 
source of  the  delicate,  the  stout,  the 
elderly.  A  mild  valetudinarianism  had 
begun  to  pervade  the  croquet-ground, 
and  all  sorts  of  queer  and  depressing 
costumes  were  to  be  seen  among  the 
pleasure-seekers  ;  rubber  overshoes  were 
a  common  precaution  against  damp- 
ness, and  any  jauntiness  of  general 
effect  was  jeopardized  by  the  wraps  and 
mufflers  assumed  by  the  delicate  elderly 
young  lady  who  was  afraid  of  tooth- 
ache. Hence  the  croquet-grounds  be- 
came tennis-courts  or  were  given  over 
to  archery,  and  those  unhappy  ones  who 
could  not  bound  over  the  turf  like 
gazelles  and  meet  the  flying  ball  with 
extended  racket,  or  draw  a  long  bow 
skilfully,  were  out  of  the  running.  The 
situation  may  have  been  a  pathetic  one 
for  the  unlucky  lovers  of  croquet  who 
found  their  occupation  gone,  but  it 
probably  did  not  so  impress  the  revo- 
lutionists. These  were  enchanted  with 
games  the  joys  of  which  were  undimmed 
by  the  presence  of  elderly  people,  who 
'•  had  their  own  ideas,"  lost  their  temper, 
and  dressed  in  a  way  that  was  altogether 
hideous.  Young  people  always  resent 
the  idea  that  their  seniors  need  amuse- 
ment. The  fact  is,  nevertheless,  that 
the  only  amusable  people  are  those  who 
have  passed  their  early  youth.  The 
young,  with  their  intense  self-conscious- 
ness, are  excited,  absorbed,  or  bored,  as 
the  case  may  be,  but  have  no  idea  of 
taking  a  moderate  satisfaction  in  the 
pursuit  which  presents  itself  at  the 
time.  They  have  nevertheless  had 
their   chance   of  being  happy  in   their 
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own  way.  They  have  tried  archery,  and 
have  not  made  it  a  particular  success. 
Nothing  could  be  more  picturesque 
than  the  costumes,  and  no  weapon  is  so 
graceful  as  the  bow,  and,  with  a  blue 
sky  overhead,  and  trees  and  blossom- 
ing shrubberies  as  a  background  to  the 
toilets  of  the  lady-archers,  the  scene  is 
all  vividness  and  animation.  Certainly, 
croquet  could  produce  no  effect  like 
this ;  but,  when  one  looks  into  it,  it  is 
chiefly  "  effect."  It  is  easily  seen  that 
everybody  shoots  badly,  and  that  the 
more  graceful  the  "  dra wing-up"  is,  the 
more  likely  the  arrow  is  to  go  widely 
astray.  Few  of  the  arrows  hit  the  tar- 
get, and  those  generally  by  chance  ;  and 
walking  sixty  yards  in  the  sun  to  look 
up  the  stray  ones,  while  compelled  to 
dodge  and  hide  behind  trees  to  avoid  a 
chance  shot,  becomes,  after  two  or  three 
experiences,  a  bitter  and  toilsome  process. 
Archery  requires  long  and  steady  prac- 
tice and  resolute  determination,  and, 
after  some  years  of  good,  hard  work, 
one  may  or  may  not  be  a  fair  shot ; 
and  even  in  the  latter  case  the  game 
has  offered  few  really  delightful  hours 
to  look  back  upon. 

Tennis  is  a  more  stirring  and  at- 
tractive game,  but  it  is  one  in  which  a 
certain  degree  of  skill  is  necessary  from 
the  outset,  for  feebleness  and  mediocrity 
in  any  one  of  the  four  players  put  any 
real  enjoyment  out  of  the  reach  of  the 


other  three.  In  archery  one's  misses 
are  one's  own,  but  in  tennis  a  failure  is 
a  source  not  only  of  private  humiliation, 
but  of  public  disgust.  Nobody  wants  a 
bad  '' server,"  either  for  or  against,  and 
the  result  very  soon  is  that  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest"  leaves  very  few 
players  in  the  field.  Some  English 
girls,  disheartened  at  tennis,  have  taken 
to  cricket,  but,  as  much  the  same  ro- 
bustness, facility,  and  alertness  are  re- 
quired on  the  "field"  as  in  the  "court," 
probably  with  much  the  same  result. 
Croquet  has  in  itself  the  essential  fea- 
tures as  an  out-of-doors  game  which 
the  others  lack,  and  its  restoration  to 
popular  favor  is  most  desirable  from  all 
points  of  view.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
see  some  of  the  vacant,  little -used 
tennis-courts  covered  once  more  with 
arches  and  stakes,  and  all  the  middle- 
aged,  corpulent,  and  delicate -chested 
coming  to  their  own  again  with  their 
old  zest  and  appreciation.  But  we  have 
a  suggestion  to  make,  and  that  is  that 
they  make  good  use  of  their  long-cov- 
eted opportunity,  and  rob  the  revival  of 
the  game  of  its  terrors  for  the  young  by 
making  it  attractive.  Let  it  come  back 
with  fitting  costume ;  let  it  be  free  from 
grumblings  about  "something  wrong 
with  the  mallet  or  the  ground,"  and, 
above  all,  from  displays  of  ill-temper. 
In  short,  let  the  game  be  revived  with- 
out its  drawbacks.  s.  N. 
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"Elizabeth  Fry."  By  Mrs.  E.  R.  Pitman. 
(Famous  Women  Series.)  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

Without  any  graces  of  style,  and  with 
no  especial  skill  in  the  way  of  treatment, 
Mrs.  Pitman  has  yet  given  us  a  useful 
little  biography  of  Elizabeth  Gurney, 
who  became  Mrs.  Fry,  and  has  set  her 
character,  her  aims,  and  her  work  dis- 
tinctly before  the  reader.  Elizabeth  Fry 
is  of  all  famous  women  the  one  who  least 


needs  an  interpreter  or  an  apologist,  or 
offers  in  any  of  her  actions  or  charac- 
teristics problems  for  criticism.  Her  ef- 
forts had  the  good  fortune  to  be  amply 
effective.  She  was  exempt  from  the  dan- 
gers which  half-visions  and  vague  ideals 
bring ;  she  made  no  mistakes  and  lav- 
ished none  of  her  strength  on  trivialities. 
Although  brought  up  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Quakers,  she  suffered  few  of  the 
cramping  restrictions  which  narrow  the 
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lines  of  that  society,  and  until  she  was 
seventeen  Avas  sufficiently  given  to  love 
of  music,  dancing,  and  all  social  pleas- 
ures to  enjoy  and  profit  by  her  youth. 
She  received  a  new  impulse  on  listening 
to  the  preaching  of  William  Savery,  and 
thenceforth  consecrated  her  life  to  re- 
ligion and  good  works,  became  a  "  plain 
Quaker,"  married  into  the  strictest  sect, 
and,  some  years  later,  was  made  a  min- 
ister, and  continued  all  her  life  to  speak 
and  preach  before  the  congregations  of 
Friends.  From  her  girlhood  she  had 
been  interested  in  helping  the  poor  and 
sick,  and  had  visited  workhouses  and 
other  institutions,  where  she  introduced 
the  *'  monitorial  system'"  which  was  to 
effect  such  excellent  results  in  her  later 
labors  among  the  convicts.  Her  first 
visit  to  Newgate  was  accidental,  and,  al- 
though she  was  deeply  impressed  by  the 
misery  she  found  there,  it  was  not  fol- 
lowed up  until  1817,  when  her  great 
work  began.  She  was  at  that  date  in  the 
thirty-seventh  year  of  her  age.  Mrs.  Pit- 
man gives  a  clear,  forcible,  but  not  over- 
drawn picture  of  the  condition  of  New- 
gate Prison,  and  it  is  so  dark  a  story 
that  one  wonders  what  had  become  of  the 
last  vestiges  of  the  humanitarian  feelings 
left  from  Howard's  ministrations  forty 
years  before.  But  nothing  can  be  more 
hysterical  and  spasmodic  than  the  prac- 
tice of  philanthropy,  save  among  the  few 
who  have  full  sympathy  and  full  knowl- 
edge of  the  miseries  of  the  poor.  If 
abuses  could  be  overcome  in  a  week, 
prisons,  tenement- houses,  and  orphan- 
asylums  swept  and  garnished  in  a  day, 
there  might  be  more  Avorkers.  But  for 
wise,  patient,  and  toilsome  processes  dif- 
ferent means  are  required,  and,  fortu- 
nately for  the  whole  world  which  called 
itself  Christian,  Mrs.  Fry  knew  how  to 
use  them.  Her  personal  influence  and 
constraining  power  upon  others  seem  to 
have  been  of  the  rarest  sort.  Her 
methods  were  of  the  simplest,  demand- 
ing first  personal  decency,  then  order ; 
and.  the  instincts  of  self-respect  thus 
fortified,  she  acted  on  the  supposition 
that  no  felon  was  too  degraded  to  be 
governed  by  reason  and  in  a  measure 
reclaimed.  Supplemented  by  the  abo- 
lition of  the  bloody  laws  tliat  inflicted 
capital  punishment  for  venial  crimes,  her 
work  was  one  of  the  greatest  humani- 
tarian achievements  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  It  was,  too,  the  work  of  a 
pioneer,  and  gave  the  original  impulse 
to  much  that  has  been  accomplish<;d  in 
other  fields  and  by  different  methods. 


"  Miu-ojaret  Fuller  Ossoli."  By  Thomas  Went- 
worth  Jligginson.  (American  Men  of  Letters 
Series.)     Boston  ;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

Mr.  Higgixson  has  done  Margaret 
Fuller's  memory  good  service  by  this 
biography,  which,  for  the  first  time, 
clearly  and  in  every-day  language  offers 
the  history  of  a  woman  to  whom  nobility 
and  a  certain  greatness  are  always  con- 
ceded, but  who  has  usually  been  written 
about  in  a  way  that  made  her  Avisest  acts 
look  foolish.  "  A  woman  whose  aims 
were  high  and  whose  services  great," 
Mr.  Higginson  characterizes  her, — "  one 
Avhose  intellect  was  uncommon,  whose 
activity  incessant,  whose  life  varied,  and 
whose  death  dramatic,"  but  who,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  has  been  left  by  the  tone  of 
her  ''Memoirs"  "a  little  too  much  in 
the  clouds."  In  contrast  with  a  career 
like  Mrs.  Fry's,  Margaret  Fuller's  un- 
bounded hopes,  eager  efforts,  but  unreal- 
ized ideals,  must  seem  doubly  vague, 
diffused,  and  ineffective.  But  it  is  Mr. 
Higginson's  wish  to  show  clearly  that 
an  intense  desire  for  practical  action  lay 
beneath  all  her  intellectual  aspirations, 
and  that  even  the  highest  thought,  exist- 
ing as  mere  thought,  was  not  enough 
for  her.  "  I  never  in  my  life  have  had  the 
happy  feeling  of  really  doing  anything," 
she  writes  at  one  time  to  W.  H.  Chan- 
ning.  "  I  can  only  console  myself  for 
these  semblances  of  actions  by  seeing 
that  others  seem  to  be  in  some  degree 
aided  by  them.  But,  oh!  really  to  feel 
the  glow  of  action,  without  its  weariness, 
what  heaven  it  must  be!"  Margaret 
Fuller  seems,  however,  to  belong  to  her 
epoch,  which  aimed  to  be  world-wide, 
but  was  not,  save  in  the  case  of  Emer- 
son, actually  world-deep.  It  was  her 
misfortune  that  a  great  deal  of  talk  was 
going  on  which  discussed  almost  every 
subject  concerning  the  possibilities  of 
human  progress,  and  that  the  little  fishes 
often  talked  like  whales.  Touching  hu- 
manity and  literature  both  with  deeper 
insight  and  quicker  sympathy  than 
others,  eager  to  know  all  that  great 
thinkers  thought  and  knew,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  marvellously  self- sus- 
tained, it  would  have  been  better  for  her 
to  have  lived  among  a  coterie  whose 
theories  had  not  only  for  a  starting-point 
a  basis  of  sound  erudition,  but  a  goal 
which  could  be  justified  to  the  intel- 
lect as  well  as  to  the  imagination.  Mrs. 
Howe's  Tiife  of  Margaret  Fuller  has,  how- 
ever, been  too  recently  disc-usscd  in  these 
pages  to  allow  us  to  dwell  upon  the  in- 
cidents of  her  career.     What  we  should 
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like  in  a  measure  to  indicate  is  the  excel- 
lence of  Mr.   Higginson's  sketch,  which 
affords  the  reader  a  clearer   view  of  a 
most   interesting   period   than  anything 
heretofore  written,  except   certain    allu- 
sions to  be  found  in  Hawthorne's  "Note- 
Books."     A  writer  who  could  do  for  the 
transcendentalists  and  abolitionists  what 
Mozley  in  his  "  Reminiscences"  has  done 
for  the  leaders  of  the  Oxford  Movement 
might  give  us  a  book  rich  in  humor  and 
characteristics.     Mr.  Higginson's  volume 
is  full  of  suggestive  bits  concerning  the 
members  of  the  coterie,  most  of  whom 
knew  each    other   intimately    and    acted 
and  reacted   on   each  other.     He  gives, 
for   instance,    some   account  of  Mr.  Al- 
cott's  school,  of  whose  exercises  a  record 
was    published,    with    the    effect   of  ex- 
citing an  outcry  and  accusations  of  blas- 
phemy.    At  this,   Mr.   Emerson   rushed 
to  his  friend's  relief,  alleging  that  these 
peculiar  educational  processes  were    in- 
tended "  to  make  the    children   think," 
which  elicited  the  reply  that  "  one-third 
of  Mr.  Alcott's   book  was  absurd,  one- 
third    blasphemous,    and    one-third    ob- 
scene."    Miss  Martineau  in  her  trench- 
ant way  adds  to  the  humor  of  the  sit- 
uation   by    describing    Margaret    Fuller 
and     her     pupils     sitting     "  gorgeously 
dressed,  talking  about  Mars  and  Venus, 
Plato   and  Goethe,  and  fancying  them- 
selves the  elect  of  the   earth."     An  ar- 
dent   Fourierite    had    a   meeting    in   his 
room,  and  "outside  the  door  was  painted 
in  flaming  colors  a  yellow   sun,  at  the 
centre    of  whose    blazing   rays  was  the 
motto  '  Universal  Amity,'  while  beneath 
it  hung  another  inscription  in  black  and 
white  letters, — '  Please  wipe  your  feet.'  " 

"  Tales,  Essays,  and  Poems.  By  Jane  and 
Ann  Taylor."  With  a  Memoir  by  Grace  A. 
Oliver.  (Classic  Tale  Series.)  Boston  :  Roberts 
Brothers. 

The  designers  of  the  day  have  a 
pretty  fashion  in  their  pictures  of  invest- 
ing their  children,  going  hand  in  hand 
along  flowery  meads,  with  all  the  quaint 
and  fantastic  fripperies  of  by-gone  gen- 
erations,—  Mother-Hubbard  cloaks  and 
gowns,  huge  cottage  bonnets,  wonder- 
ful collars,  buckles,  and  rosettes ;  and, 
strange  to  say,  the  wee  toddlers  look  all 
the  more  charmingly  infantile  for  this 
apparent  contradiction.  To  revive  out- 
worn literature  which  shall  delight  child- 
ish minds  is  a  more  difficult  experiment; 
and  yet  there  is  something  pleasing  in 
the  notion  of  bringing  up  our  little  ones 
on  the  wholesome  food  that  strengthened 


and  deepened  convictions  in  the  minds 
of  the  generation  to  which  we  turn  back 
now  with  reverence  and  regret.  But 
those  who  recall  reading  "  The  Discon- 
tented Pendulum"  in  by-gone  years  are 
more  likely  to  experience  delight  in  these 
revivals  than  the  little  people  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  who  are  born  with  intellects  so 
prematurely  sharpened  that  they  dislike 
a  moral,  and  if  told  the  story  of  "  The 
Pin,"  with  its  teaching  that  "  Wilful 
waste  makes  woful  want,"  would  reply 
that  nowadays  well-made  clothes  require 
no  pins.  We  doubt  if  "Twinkle,  Twin- 
kle, Little  Star"  stimulates  the  babyish 
imagination  of  to-day  as  it  did  half  a 
century  ago.  The  old  fashion,  too,  of 
having  two  contrasting  heroines,  like 
Elizabeth  and  Emily  in  "Display," — 
one  altogether  hollow,  superficial,  and 
false,  and  the  other  all  virtue  and  good- 
ness,— is  superseded,  and  it  is  found 
more  piquant  to  read  of  only  one,  who 
in  herself  contains  all  the  characteristics 
of  both,  and 

When  she  is  good  she  is  very,  very  good, 
And  when  she  is  bad  she  is  horrid. 

But  to  the  lover  of  literature  per  se  this 
pretty  edition  of  the  Taylors'  works  will 
not  be  without  interest,  especially  as  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  excellent  memoir, 
which  puts  the  two  sisters  and  their 
hard-working  lives  distinctly  before  us. 
No  one  can  read  "Display"  without 
recognizing  Jane  Taylor's  abilities  as 
a  novelist,  for  the  story  shows  observa- 
tion, humor,  and  a  practised  literary 
hand  ;  and  for  her  fame  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  great  a  demand  existed 
for  children's  hymns  and  stories  of  the 
"goody"  sort  that  she  was  granted  lit- 
tle chance  or  leisure  to  work  from  ar- 
tistic impulse. 

Recent  Fiction. 

"A  Country  Doctor."  By  Sarah  Orne  Jew- 
ett.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  Miss  Ludington's  Sister :  A  Romance  of 
Immortality."  By  Edward  Bellamy.  Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

"A  Perilous  Secret."  "  Good  Stories."  By 
Charles  Reade.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

"  Dissolving  Views."  By  Mrs.  Andrew 
Lang.     New  York  :    Harper  &  Brothers. 

"Miss  Toosey's  Mission,"  and  "Laddie." 
Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

"  Mingo,  and  other  Sketches  in  Black  and 
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White."     By   Joel   Chandler   Harris.     Boston  : 
James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

The  subject  of  female  doctors  has 
beon  treated  by  Mr.  IIoAvells,  who  allows 
a  younii-  and  pretty  woman  to  practise 
medicine  just  as  he  allows  hor  the  indul- 
gence of  any  pretty  whim  and  caprice, 
and  by  Miss  Phelps,  who  shows  the  com- 
ing of  the  Golden  Age  together  with  the 
days  and  works  of  the  female  doctors  : 
accordingly,  we  are  inclined  to  regret 
that  Miss  Jewett  should  have  encum- 
bered her  first  novel — to  which  all  her 
many  admirers  were  looking  forward 
eagerly — with  such  a  controversy.  The 
fault  we  have  to  find  with  the  endless 
debate  is  the  infusion  of  an  intense 
seriousness  into  the  argument  for  female 
doctors,  as  if  a  void  existed  which  must 
be  filled.  There  are  already  many  more 
male  doctors  in  the  world  than  the  world 
needs,  most  of  whom  work  with  their 
highest  abilities  and  intense  belief  in 
their  dogmas  without  successfully  grap- 
pling with  the  problems  which  disease 
presents.  To  add  to  the  already  over- 
crowded profession  vast  numbers  of  a  sex 
not  usually  considered  scientific  or  en- 
dowed with  keen,  accurate  intellectual 
vision  does  not  seem  to  promise  the  in- 
stant dawn  and  full  noonday  which  en- 
thusiasts declare  to  be  shining  in  the 
distance.  But,  luckily,  one  is  not  obliged 
to  do  battle  with  a  romancer's  chimeras, 
and  the  good  little  Nan  of  this  story,  who 
decides  against  the  sweetest  impulse  of 
her  heart  to  accept  a  life  of  so-called  duty 
instead  of  love,  has  a  charm  and  a  sweet 
coercion  of  her  own  that  may  well  attract 
liking  and  sympathy.  It  must  be  never- 
theless in  Miss  Jewett's  details  that  her 
full  strength  lies,  and  in  any  judgment 
of  "A  Country  Doctor"  one  is  inclined 
to  separate  as  opposing  elements  the  ani- 
mating idea  of  the  book  and  its  really  de- 
lightful points.  Two  of  the  early  chap- 
ters, "A  Farm-IIouse  Kitchen"  and  "At 
Jake  and  Martin's,"  have  that  delicate 
relish  for  characteristics  and  faithful  ren- 
dering of  the  New-England  dialect,  sug- 
gesting humor  without  being  exactly  hu- 
morous, which  })elong  to  her  short  sto- 
ries. In  fact,  "  Jake"  and  "  Martin,"  two 
brothers  with  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
each  other's  society,  and  who,  ''  as  they 
hoed  corn,  or  dug  potatoes,  or  mowed, 
or  as  they  drove  to  the  Corners  sitting 
stifHy  upright  in  the  old-fashioned,  stiffly- 
braced  wagon,  were  always  to  be  seen 
talking  as  if  it  were  the  first  meeting 
after  a  long  separation,"  yet  hardly 
spoke  to  the  world  at  large,  seem  worthy 


of  a  more  extended  study.  Marilla,  the 
doctor's  housekeeper  and  factotum,  is  a 
treasure  both  to  her  employer  and  to 
the  reader, — to  the  latter  in  particular, 
when  at  an  inauspicious  moment  company 
arrives  at  the  house  as  she  is  on  the 
point  of  setting  out  for  Friday-evening 
prayer-meeting.  "  I'd  like  to  say  to 
some  folks  that  we  don't  keep  hotel," 
she  grumbles  while  she  goes  about  the 
task  of  preparing  a  fresh  meal.  "I 
wish  to  my  heart  I'd  slipped  right  out 
o'  the  front  door  and  gone  straight  to 
meetin',  and  left  them  there  beholdin'  of 
me.  Course  he  hasn't  had  no  supper, 
nor  dinner  neither,  like's  not ;  and  if  men 
are  ever  going  to  drop  down  on  a  family 
unexpected  it's  always  Friday  night, 
when  everything's  eat  up  that  ever  was 
in  the  house.  I  s'pose  after  I  bake 
douUe  quantities  to-morrow  mornin' 
he'll  be  drivin'  off  before  noon-time,  and 
treasure  it  up  that  we  never  have  nothin' 
decent  to  set  before  folks.  Anna,  you've 
got  to  stir  yourself  and  help  while  I  get 
the  fire  started  up ;  lay  one  of  them  big 
dinner-napkins  over  the  red  cloth,  and 
set  a  plate  an'  a  teacup, — for  as  to  lay- 
ing the  whole  table  over  again,  I  won't 
and  I  shan't.  There's  water  to  cart  up- 
stairs, and  the  bedroom  to  open,  but, 
heaven  be  thanked,  I  was  up  there  dustin' 
to-day ;  and  if  ever  you  set  a  mug  of 
flowers  into  one  o'  the  spare-rooms  again, 
and  leave  it  there  a  week  or  ten  days  to 
spile,  I'll  speak  about  it  to  the  doctor. 
Now  you  step  out  o'  my  way,  like  a  good 
girl.  I  don't  know  whether  you  or  the 
cat's  the  worse  for  gettin'  before  me 
when  I'm  in  a  drive.  I'll  set  him  out 
somethin'  to  eat,  and  then  I'm  goin'  to 
meetin'  if  the  skies  fall!" 

Max  O'KoU  very  cleverly  remarks  in 
his  "John  Bull  and  His  Island"  that 
England,  after  gaining  all  the  territory 
she  desires  on  earth,  has  annexed  to 
herself,  besides,  the  kingdom  of  heaven. 
This  seems  precisely  what  a  certain  class 
of  novelists  have  done  of  late,  and  Mr. 
Bellamy's  latest  story  is  far  from  being 
the  first  "romance  of  immortality"  full 
of  quaint  and  queer  revelations  and 
making  free  use  of  a  Jacob's  ladder  on 
which  angels  may  ascend  and  descend. 
"Miss  Ludington's  Sister"  is,  however, 
one  of  those  novels  which  the  reviewer 
should  hesitate  to  analyze  at  length,  lest 
he  rub  the  bloom  off  the  reader's  pleasure 
in  plucking  the  fruit  for  himself.  Spirit- 
ualists will  like  the  plot  better  than  the 
denouement,  while  to  otiiers  it  will  re- 
quire the  denouement  to  make  the  plot 
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endurable.  But  we  can  heartily  recom- 
mend it  to  both  the  credulous  and  the 
unbeliever  as  a  clever,  absorbing,  and 
very  carefully  worked-out  little  tale. 

Charles  Reade  piqued  himself  so  much 
on  his  literary  methods,  and  recounted 
them  so  freely,  that  in  a  carelessly 
worked-out  melodramatic  novel  like  "A 
Perilous  Secret"  one  seems  to  detect  signs 
of  the  scissors  and  paste-pot,  and  with 
his  famous  "scrap-book"  at  hand  would 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  agglomeration  of 
stories  of  changed  children,  incidents  of 
mining-life,  etc.,  from  which  he  chose 
his  leading  incidents.  The  novel  is  sen- 
sational in  the  extreme,  and,  if  it  is  not 
life-like,  we  have  the  author's  explanation 
that  he  cannot  waste  time  on  such  small 
effects  as  naturalness  and  reality.  "  The 
great  analysts  that  have  dealt  microscop- 
ically with  commonplace  situations,"  he 
remarks  in  one  place,  when  Mary  the 
changeling  halts  between  her  real  and 
assumed  father,  doubting  which  loves 
her  best,  "  would  revel  in  this  one,  and 
give  you  a  curious  volume  of  small  in- 
cidents like  the  above,  and.  vivisect 
the  father's  heart  with  patient  skill. 
But  we  poor  dramatists,  taught  by  im- 
patient audiences  to  move  on,  and  taught 
by  those  great  professors  of  verbosity, 
our  female  novelists  and  nine-tenths  of 
our  male,  that  it  is  just  possible  for  '  mas- 
terly inactivity'  alias  sluggish  narrative 
...  to  become  a  bore,  are  driven  on  to  sa- 
lient facts,  and  must  trust  a  little  to  our 
readers'  intelligence,"  etc.  Mr.  Reade' s 
hold  upon  the  public  liking  was  gained 
nevertheless  by  very  different  work  from 
anything  either  of  these  two  volumes  of- 
fers. But  as  these  stories  are  the  last 
which  we  shall  have  from  that  vigorous 
and  virile  mind,  which  held  traditions  of 
the  days  of  the  giants, — of  whom  he  was 
the  contemporary  if  not  the  equal, — they 
deserve  a  fair  and  generous  tribute.  His 
work  was  almost  always  strong  and  man- 
ly, although  at  times  violent  and  crude  : 
he  nourished  no  weak  idealism,  and,  if 
he  did  not  realize  his  characters  to  his 
readers  by  taking  imaginative  possession 
of  them  and  disclosing  the  real  secrets  of 
their  natures,  he  at  least  painted  them 


from  the  outside  with  vivid,  truthful,  and 
effective  touches. 

Mrs.  Lang's  "Dissolving  Views"  is 
one  of  those  pleasantly-written  books 
Avhich  seem  to  be  a  fairly  accurate  tran- 
scription of  the  every-day  life  going  on 
among  well-to-do  people  in  England,  but 
which  nevertheless  miss  the  least  effect 
of  reality,  and,  so  far  as  human  interest 
is  concerned,  might  as  well  have  been 
written  about  gnomes  or  water-nymphs. 
But,  then,  such  fortunate  people  as  those 
characters  who  sit  in  elegant  houses  in 
London  and  read  "  Le  Monde  oi\  I'on  s'en- 
nuie,"  and  cross  the  Channel  to  see  the 
play  acted  at  the  Theatre  Franc ais,  like 
others  blessed  by  the  gods,  ought  to  have 
no  history  written  down.  The  common- 
place English  novel  has  much  declined 
in  interest  since  the  advent  of  aesthet- 
icism  :  if  commonplace  is  to  be,  we  pre- 
fer it  in  the  shape  of  good  hearty  little 
tracts  like  "  Miss  Toosey's  Mission"  and 
"Laddie,"  rather  than  on  the  subject  of 
Greek  plays,  high  art,  etc.  For  these 
two  little  stories,  evidently  gathered  from 
the  pages  of  some  English  Sunday  maga- 
zine to  be  bound  together  in  this  pretty 
shape,  are  simple  and  pleasant  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  will  rouse  the  sympathy  and 
refresh  the  heart  of  many  a  reader. 

"Minffo,  and  other  Sketches  in  Black 
and  White,"  have  much  of  the  quaint 
humor  of  Uncle  Remus's  stories  and  say- 
ings and  doings,  and  are  at  the  same 
time  wider  in  scope  and  more  dramatic 
in  action.  Some  of  the  stories,  like  "  At 
Teague  Poteet's,"  pass  the  border-lands 
which  divide  the  mere  sketch  from  ro- 
mance, and  offer  something  more  than 
local  and  temporary  interest.  "Mingo" 
contains  much  dialect  study,  and  a  fine 
figure  besides  in  the  shape  of  the  old 
negro  who  gives  up  his  coveted  free- 
dom for  "Miss  Meely's  baby."  There  is 
something  nevertheless  in  these  stories 
of  life  and  character  at  the  South  to-day 
which  suggests  to  the  reader  strife  and 
suffering  not  yet  complete,  a  problem  not 
yet  solved,  a  way  not  yet  clear :  thus  they 
not  only  touch  the  heart,  but  they  grasp 
the  conscience,  and  give  almost  more 
pain  than  pleasure. 
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AN    INDIAN    GRAVEYAIU). 


IT  is  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty 
years  since  the  white  man  first  set 
foot  on  the  Upper  Michigan  peninsula, 
and  a  little  over  two  hundred  since  he 
made  a  settlement  there.  The  first  comers 
were  missionaries  and  fur-traders,  and 
it  did  not  take  them  long  to  map  the 
coast-lines  of  the  region  ;  but,  outside  of 


the  two  or  three  places  along  shore 
where  missionary  stations  were  estab- 
lished, no  settlements  were  made  until 
comparatively  recent  times.  The  in- 
terior was  an  unknown  region  to  all 
save  the  hunter  and  trapper  until  within 
a  very  few  years.  During  the  last  days 
of  1882  the  J)etroit,  Mackinac,  and  Mar- 
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quette  Railroad,  triangulating  the  penin- 
sula by  running  from  St.  Ignaee  at  the 
straits  to  Marquette  on  Lake  Superior, 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  distant,  was 
opened  to  travel,  and  now  tourists  follow 
the  iron  horse  through  the  heart  of  the 
hitherto  mysterious  woods,  and  from 
the  new  towns,  fairly  bristling  with  the 
stumps  of  recently-felled  trees,  that  are 
here  and  there  met  with  on  the  way, 
they  can  make  little  side-journeys  to 
limpid  streams,  clear  lakes,  or  gloomy 
woods,  where  trout,  bass,  or  deer  may 
often  be  found  in  astonishing  numbers. 

It  was  over  this  road  that  the  Judge, 
the  Greek  Professor,  and  the  writer 
hereof  were  whirled  on  a  sunny  day  in 
June,  1883,  on  their  way  to  find  the 
ideal  land  for  the  summer  resting.  At 
St.  Ignaee  we  had  heard  that  mos- 
quitoes and  other  insects  were  uncom- 
monly bad  in  the  interior,  by  reason  of 
the  unprecedented  rainfall  of  the  season ; 
and  so,  at  the  Judge's  suggestion,  we 
determined  to  go  to  the  region  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks  and  tarry  on  some 
wind-swept  bit  of  highland  till  the  insect 
season  was  fairly  over,  when  we  would 
return  to  the  interior  and  carry  out  our 
original  purpose  of  spending  some  weeks 
fishing  in  the  numerous  trout-streams 
there  to  be  found. 

At  Munising  Station  our  party  left 
the  train  for  a  four-mile  ride  down  to 
another  Munising,  which  is  on  Munising 
Bay.  The  Judge,  who  has  an  aptitude 
for  getting  names  wrong,  had  inquired 
of  the  conductor  the  distance  to  "  Money- 
sing,"  whereat  the  Professor  laughed  im- 
moderately, and  even  the  oaken  counte- 
nance of  the  conductor  puckered  into  a 
grin  as  he  gave  the  required  informa- 
tion ;  but  by  the  time  we  returned  to  the 
station  the  joke  ceased  to  amuse.  The 
Munisingers  found  more  music  in  our 
money  than  was  good  for  our  pockets, 
and  not  even  the  Professor  found  any 
fun  in  the  Judge's  Moneysing. 

The  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior  for 
a  great  distance  is  walled  in  with  a  soft 
friable  sandstone  which  the  early  geolo- 
gists assigned  to  the  Potsdam  period. 
This  wall  stood  out  to  sea  much  farther 
at  one  time  than  it  does  now,  and  has  been 


weathered  back  to  its  present  line.  In 
the  progress  of  this  weathering,  an  island, 
eight  miles  long  and  half  as  many  wide, 
has  been  left  standing  out  in  the  lake,  and 
a  narrow,  irregularly- shaped  bay  curves 
between  it  and  the  mainland.  To  this 
island  the  Ojibwas  applied  their  generic 
Munesmk,  "the  island,"  doubtless  be- 
cause it  was  by  all  odds  the  largest 
island  in  that  region.  For  a  like  reason 
the  early  French  discoverers  named  it 
and  the  two  or  three  islets  in  its  vicin- 
ity "  Les  Grandes  Isles,"  and  Grand 
Island  the  large  one  is  to  this  day. 
The  Munesink  of  the  red  man,  softened 
into  Munising  by  the  white,  has  been 
found  a  convenient  name  for  all  the 
villages  in  that  immediate  neighbor- 
hood. As  we  have  seen,  the  railroad- 
station  is  Munising,  though  the  post- 
office,  transferred  from  Munising  on  the 
bay  to  this  place  while  we  were  at  the 
Rocks,  was  burdened  with  the  mean- 
ingless name  of  Floeter.  Think  of  it ! 
Such  a  name  to  be  given,  when  the  very 
streams  and  rocks  and  trees  of  the 
region  are  redolent  of  aboriginal  names ! 
The  first  of  the  Munisings  is  the  one 
established  by  the  Indians,  and  it  still 
survives.  It  is  on  the  bay  shore,  and 
a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  it  is  "  Old 
Munising," — old  mainly  because  no  one 
makes  a  permanent  home  within  its 
precincts.  A  mineral  spring  gushing 
from  the  hill-side  hinted  to  some  one, 
in  the  early  ages  of  Munising  history, 
that  there  would  be  money  in  a  summer 
resort  located  there,  and  so  that  Some 
One  built  houses  and  advertised  the  heal- 
ing properties  of  the  waters,  the  excellent 
fishing  and  hunting,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  grand  scenery  and  the  salubrity  of 
the  summer  climate ;  but  guests  came 
not,  and  the  place  was  abandoned.  Of 
late  years  a  party  of  Chicagoans  have 
taken  possession  during  the  summer 
months,  and  find  rest  and  recreation ; 
but  on  their  departure  the  doors  are 
nailed  fast,  and  the  place  is  left  in  pos- 
session of  the  village  cows  and  the  wild 
deer  that  go  there  to  lick.  Between 
this  "  Old  Munising"  and  the  Indian 
town,  a  mile  from  the  former  and  half 
that  distance  from  the  latter,  is   Muni- 
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sing, — the  Munising  of  the  maps,  the 
Munising  at  the  end  of  the  road, — the 
place  to  which  we  were  now  bound. 

Jo  met  us  at  the  station,  and  at  once 
proposed  to  carry  us  and  our  impedi- 
menta to  Munising,  four  miles  distant, 
for  fifty  cents  each, — which  was  cheap 
enough.  Jo  is  a  "  French  Canadian," 
— as  indeed  many  of  those  living  here- 
about are, — and  he  is  a  talkative  one  at 
that.  He  drives  one  horse  to  his  cum- 
brous wagon,  over  a  splendid  dirt-road 
that  runs  up  and  down  picturesque  hills 
covered  with  impenetrable  thickets,  out 
of  which  occasionally  grow  maples  and 
birches  of  great  size,  which  the  char- 
coal wood-cutters  of  former  years  have 
passed  by. 

Jo  entertained  us  that  day  with  a 
bear -story.  He  told  of  a  bear  that 
one  day,  on  this  very  road,  trotted  by 
the  side  of  his  wagon,  and  at  last  "  set 
up,"  when  he  shot  at  it  with  his  re- 
volver; and  as  he  told  the  story  he 
peered  into  the  thicket  as  if  he  expected 
a  bear  to  walk  right  out  at  any  moment 
and  "set  up"  to  be  shot  at  for  the 
amusement  of  his  passengers.  The 
Judge  and  the  Professor  evidently  ex- 
pected as  much,  for  the  former  slipped 
the  case  off  his  Ballard,  and,  after  in- 
serting a  cartridge,  carefully  wiped  his 
spectacles,  in  accordance  with  a  never- 
failing  custom  of  his  when  he  thinks 
game  is  around,  while  the  latter  fished 
up  from  the  cavernous  depths  of  an  old- 
fashioned  carpet-bag  a  prodigiously  old 
single-barrelled  pistol,  which  he  declared 
would  "  shoot  a  bear's  head  off."  Jo 
was  not  prepared  for  such  a  warlike 
demonstration.  No  doubt  many  a  trav- 
eller before  that  had  limbered  up  shot-gun 
or  rifle  at  the  recital  of  this  same  bear- 
story  ;  but  the  sight  of  the  terrible  pistol, 
accompanied  by  its  owner's  certificate  of 
its  beheading  powers,  as  well  as  sundry 
reckless  flourishings  and  pointings  by 
him,  was  too  much  for  the  driver,  and, 
giving  his  horse  a  sharp  cut  with  the 
whip,  after  a  few  turns  of  the  cumbrous 
wheels  he  said  we  had  passed  the  place 
where  bears  were  to  be  seen.  The  Pro- 
fessor thereupon  uncapped  his  gun  and 
returned  it  to  its  place  of  safety,  and  then 


Jo's  amiable  garrulity  returned.  The 
remainder  of  the  way  he  occupied  in 
detailing  to  the  Professor  the  skill  he 
had  once  shown  in  evading  the  payment 
of  revenue  while  engaged  in  an  illicit 
whiskey  trade,  and  in  combating  what 
he  considered  that  gentleman's  mis- 
taken notions  concerning  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  case. 

Munising  Station  is  three  hundred 
and  sixteen  feet  above  the  lake's  level, 
and  fully  a  third  of  that  is  descended 
immediately  before  reaching  the  bay. 
If  the  traveller  who  for  the  first  time 
finds  himself  at  the  brow  of  that  hill  is 
favored  with  an  unclouded  sky  and  a 
fogless  atmosphere,  as  we  were,  it  will 
occur  to  him,  if  it  has  not  done  so 
before,  that  he  is  in  a  pre-eminently  pic- 
turesque region.  In  the  embrace  of 
the  two  arms  of  the  bay,  which  no- 
where are  over  two  miles  in  width, 
lies  Grand  Island,  clothed  in  perpetual 
green.  Along  its  exposed  edge  the 
white  shaft  of  a  light-house  may  be 
seen  outlined  against  the  green  foliage 
in  the  background.  On  the  narrow, 
ribbon-like  bit  of  level  land  lying  be- 
tween the  beach  and  the  foot  of  the 
sylvan  hills,  two  or  three  white  cottages 
repose,  and,  looking  up  either  arm  of 
the  bay  between  island  and  mainland, 
the  vision  is  bounded  by  the  distant 
vanishing  line  marking  the  union  of  as- 
cending waters  and  descending  skies.  At 
the  foot  of  the  high  hill  on  whose  brow 
we  are  standing  reclines  sleepy  little 
Munising.  Once,  no  doubt,  it  was  wide 
awake  enough,  for  there,  leaning  against 
the  hill's  side,  is  an  old  and  decaying 
iron-furnace.  There  was  a  time,  and  that 
not  so  far  gone  by,  either,  when  yonder 
wharf  received  from  barge  and  steamer 
great  loads  of  iron  ore,  sent  from  the 
Negaunee  mines  ;  when  the  air  resound- 
ed with  the  shouts  of  busy  men  ;  when 
the  smoke  from  the  kilns,  which  stand 
in  a  row  on  the  hill-side  like  mammoth 
hives,  hung  over  lowland  and  bay; 
when  the  furnaces  glowed  and  the  red 
flames  leaped  from  the  throats  of  these 
now  leaning  chimneys ;  but  all  is  silent 
now.  The  outgo  was  more  than  the 
income,  and  the  enterprise  fell  through. 
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Village  and  furnace  and  kilns  and  thou- 
sands of  surrounding  acres  were  turned 
over  to  distant  mortgagees,  who  have 
most  likely  long  since  written  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  profit-and-loss  col- 
umns in  their  ledger-books  the  sums 
loaned  on  that  security.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  busy  days  have 
moved  elsewhere,  and  those  that  have 
come  to  take  their  places  and  those  that 
have  remained  are  simply  "  staying." 
The  greater  number  are  j&shermen  during 
the  summer,  one  tends  store,  Jo  drives 
the  hack,  one  or  two  make  a  pretence 
of  farming,  and  a  few  wait  around  for 
something  to  turn  up.  During  the  fall 
and  winter  seasons  nearly  every  man 
turns  hunter. 

Hard  by  the  old  furnace  a  limpid 
stream  brawls  over  its  rocky  bed,  and  if 
the  visitor  will  pick  his  way  along  its 
spongy  margin,  through  brushy  thickets 
and  up  the  deep  and  somewhat  narrow 
gorge  which  the  stream  itself  has  worn 
in  the  sandstone,  he  will  soon  come  to 
the  end,  and,  looking  upward,  will  see 
about  forty  feet  above  him  the  water 
pouring  over  the  rim  of  the  rock  wall 
to  fall  in  a  shower  of  spray  at  his  feet. 

The  Judge  had  visited  the  Pictured 
Rocks  the  previous  summer,  and  he  ad- 
vised sailing  for  Miner's  Creek,  the 
first  proposed  camping-ground,  at  once. 
This  was  about  six  miles  east  of  Muni- 
sing,  and  it  was  the  first  place  after  en- 
tering into  the  region  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks  where  a  landing  and  a  camp 
could  be  made.  John  Clark,  an  Indian 
preacher,  was  employed  to  procure  a 
boat  and  sail  us  out ;  and  while  he  was 
hunting  for  the  boat  we  strolled  to  the 
Indian  village  and  took  a  peep  at  the 
inhabitants  and  their  cabins.  The  Judge 
was  recognized  at  once  as  a  former 
visitor,  and  there  ensued  much  hand- 
shaking and  many  inquiries  after  health. 
My  camera  received  great  attention. 
All  wanted  pictures,  and  I  could  scarce- 
ly get  an  unobstructed  view  of  the  little 
houses  for  the  inhabitants.  There  are 
some  ten  or  twelve  cabins,  which  house 
about  seventy  souls.  The  most  dis- 
tinctively Indian  aspect  of  the  place  is 
the  undisturbed  condition  of  the  smaller 


timber  and  underbrush  that  grows  in 
the  town.  There  were  no  streets,  no 
alleys,  no  lots.  Winding  trails  led  from 
cabin  to  cabin  and  from  cabin  to  bay ; 
and,  while  every  villager  could  hear 
every  other  villager's  dog  bark  or  cock 
crow,  from  the  door-sills  of  no  more  than 
two  or  three  cabins  could  another's  house 
be  seen.     The  village  was  in  ambush. 

These  Indians  are  a  remnant  of  the 
once  numerous  tribe  of  Ojibwas  or 
Chippewas.  They  are  generally  some- 
what undersized,  mild,  inoffensive,  and 
thriftless.  They  have  been  brought 
under  the  influence  of  Christianity,  and, 
apparently,  are  more  rigid  in  their  ob- 
servance of  the  Christian  precepts  than 
are  most  white  Christians.  On  our 
return  we  remained  in  Munising  over 
Sunday,  and  the  Judge,  finding  his 
laundried  linen  running  short,  went  to 
Eliza,  an  Indian  laundress,  who,  after 
hearing  his  story,  agreed  to  do  the  work 
for  him,  telling  him,  however,  that  she 
did  it  because  she  considered  it  a  work 
of  necessity.  When  he  went  after 
his  linen  she  refused  all  reward  for  her 
labor,  saying,  "  I  never  take  pay  for 
Sunday  work." 

Clark  having  procured  a  boat,  it  did 
not  take  us  long  to  transfer  our  chests, 
containing  provisions,  cooking-utensils, 
blankets,  etc.,  necessary  for  a  fortnight's 
stay  in  the  wilderness,  from  the  wharf 
to  the  boat,  when,  lifting  our  sails  to 
the  afternoon  breeze,  we  were  soon 
sailing  eastward  down  the  bay  in  high 
feather. 

A  mile-and-a-half  run  brought  us  to 
Sand  Point,  a  long  spit  of  sand-beach 
projecting  into  the  bay,  back  of  which 
point  is  a  spot  dedicated  to  Indian 
sepulture.  Numerous  flag-staffs  were  to 
be  seen,  from  one  of  which  a  white  flag 
was  fluttering  in  the  breeze,  and  from 
others  shreds  and  streamers,  the  remains 
of  flags.  Our  Indian  skipper  was  ap- 
pealed to  for  an  explanation,  but  all  he 
could  say  was,  "  The  Indians  have  their 
customs,  and  putting  flags  over  the 
graves  of  their  dead  is  one  of  them." 
The  custom  is  a  survival  of  savagery, — 
one  which  Longfellow  doubtless  referred 
to  when  he  wrote, — 
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Flags  on  graves  and  great  war-captains, 
Grasping  both  the  earth  and  heaven. 

Directing  our  boatman  to  land,  we  vis- 
ited this  home  of  the  dead.  Parallel 
ridges  of  sand,  three  to  five  feet  high 
and  thirty  to  fifty  broad, — a  common 
feature  up  to  a  certain  altitude  along 
the  south  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  and 
evidently  cast  up  by  the  waves  at  a  time 
when  the  lake's  level  was  much  higher 
than  it  is  now, — lie  some  distance  back 
from  the  present  shore-line,  and  in  one 
of  these  the  dead  are  buried.     Over  each 


some  covering  of  wooden  box' 

bark  had  been  placed,  and  at  th 

most  a  flag-staff  stood,  and  at 

planted  a  round  post  and  at  others  L  «v/aia 

but  not  a  letter  had  been  painted  or  graved 

to  tell  the  name  of  a  single  sleeper. 

Returning  to  our  boat,  we  rounded 
Sand  Point,  and  shortly  thereafter 
came  to  the  outliers  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks.  The  strip  of  low  land  in  which 
the  Indian  village  and  Munising  and  Old 
Munising  and  the  graveyard,  and  also 
a  camp-meeting-ground  still  east  of  the 


THE    OLD    FURNACE. 


graveyard,  are  located,  soon  narrows  to 
a  point  after  passing  Sand  Point,  and 
thence  on  to  Miner's  Creek  the  shore  is 
bounded  by  impassable  cliffs.  The  first 
notable  object  claiming  our  attention  was 
a  huge  buttress  that  rose  sheer  from  the 
water's  edge  eighty  feet  high,  and  which 
at  a  distance  challenged  the  belief  that 
it  was  the  remains  of  some  Cyclopean 
structure  of  a  past  age.  Two  of  these 
buttresses  were  to  be  seen,  the  Judge 
said,  last  year,  and  John  Clark  explained 
that  one  of  them  had  fallen  last  spring, 
— "  been  struck  by  lightning,"  he 
thought.     John   gazed    thoughtfully  at 


the  jagged  rocks  that  marked  the  place 
whence  the  buttress  had  fallen,  and  then 
volunteered  this  legend : 

"  That  was  Hiawatha's  rock.  It  was 
a  custom  among  our  people  for  a  young 
woman  to  signalize  her  entrance  into 
the  state  of  womanhood  by  retiring  to 
some  secluded  place  in  the  woods  and 
camp  for  a  definite  period  alone.  Her 
movements  were  secret  and  to  an  ob- 
scure place,  for  were  a  young  man,  pur- 
posely or  otherwise,  to  cross  her  trail 
while  so  encamped,  woe  be  to  him, 
for  itchings,  swelling,  sores,  and  other 
abominations  would  attack   him  in  the 
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feet  and  legs ;  and  if  he  were  to  dis- 
cover the  place  of  her  concealment  a 
worse  fate  than  that,  even,  would  befall 
him.  Merciful  maidens  sought  for  the 
most  secluded  camping-grounds,  and  one 
notably  merciful  was  Hiawatha's  niece. 
Hiawatha  had  two  nieces,  according  to 
the  tradition,  one  of  whom  was  a  pat- 
tern of  piety  and  tender-heartedness. 
When  the  time  came  for  her  to  retire 
to  the  solitudes,  she  walked  so  close  to 
the  water's  edge  that  no  young  man 
could  cross  her  trail,  and  she  climbed  to 
the  almost  inaccessible  summit  of  the 
great  jutting  rock  which  had  so  recently 
fallen,  and  there  encamped  her  allotted 
time.  On  her  return  to  her  people  she 
was  received  with  rejoicings,  and  the 
place  of  her  camping  was  ever  after  held 
in  remembrance  by  the  Ojibwas,"  who 
for  some  unexplained  reason  connected 
it  with  the  uncle's  name  instead  of  the 
niece's. 

This  legend,  though  not  very  striking, 
brought  forcibly  to  our  minds  that  we 
were  on  classic  ground.  Along  the 
base  of  these  very  cliffs  Hiawatha  had 
paddled  his  canoe ;  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Ahmeek-we-se-pe,  the  Beaver  Creek  to 
which  we  are  ultimately  bound,  the 
cunning  Pau-puk-keewis  was  made  ten 
times  larger  than  the  other  beavers ; 
and  a  little  farther  on,  at  Nagow 
Wudjoo,  —  the  great  sand-hills,  —  old 
Sagoo,  the  chief  of  red-men  liars,  had 
his  wigwam. 

Succeeding  Hiawatha's  Rock  came  a 
long  line  of  rock-wall,  the  top  of  which 
was  covered  by  a  growth  of  orchard- 
shaped  trees  which  at  irregular  intervals 
sent  trailing  down  the  rock- wall  long 
vine-like  branches,  and  at  a  distance  of 
half  a  mile  away  the  illusion  was  per- 
fect that  there  stood  an  old  sea-wall,  on 
the  landward  side  of  which  was  once  a 
great  city  whose  ruins  were  now  over- 
grown with  a  rugged  forest.  This  sea- 
wall appearance  extends  a  mile  or  more 
down  the  lake,  and  is  succeeded  by  a 
series  of  nearly  perpendicular  cliffs, 
many  of  which  rise  a  hundred  feet 
above  the  water.  In  these  cliffs'  sides 
niches,  recesses,  and  narrow  shelves  fre- 
quently appear  at  varying  heights,  where 


grasses,  flowers,  and  even  dwarfed  shrubs 
find  root-hold  and  live.  Between  the  joints 
in  the  rocks  the  seaping  waters  never  fail, 
and  at  intervals  down  the  sloping  sides  of 
worn-back  walls  foaming  rivulets  gleam 
like  silver  threads  as  they  glide  from 
the  summit  down  to  the  lake.  At  the 
base  of  the  cliffs  the  water  is  of  varying 
depth,  and  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  rocks  it  has  on  clear  days  an  ex- 
quisitely beautiful  greenish  tint.  Deep 
or  shallow,  the  voyager  can  always  see  on 
the  stony  floor  of  the  lake  beneath  him 
great  angular  blocks  of  sandstone,  lying 
in  confused  heaps,  that  have  fallen  from 
the  walls  above.  The  grinding  forces  of 
nature  are  ever  at  work  on  these  rocks. 
Along  the  water-line  great  holes,  cav- 
erns, grottoes,  and  arched  ways  have 
been  worn  into  the  walls  by  the  ever- 
restless  waters,  and  at  the  calmest  times 
the  dip  and  drip  and  flow  and  reflow, 
as  the  waters  play  in  and  out  of  the 
holes  and  caves,  is  ever  heard,  while,  if 
a  sea  be  on,  the  waves  pouring  into  the 
rock-bound  chambers  that  abound  all 
along  the  walis  of  pictured  sandstone 
boom  like  the  ocean. 

The  next  and  last  object  of  interest 
before  reaching  Miner's  Creek  is  Castle 
Bock,  a  sharply  -  rounded  promontory 
rising  one  hundred  and  forty  feet  above 
the  lake's  surface.  This  is  a  noted 
point,  and  at  a  distance  presents  a 
striking  resemblance  to  a  mediaeval  castle 
with  its  turrets  and  towers,  its  bastions 
and  battlements,  and  hence  its  name 
Castle  Bock.  Bounding  Castle  Bock, 
we  come  to  the  mouth  of  Miner's 
Creek.  Here  there  is  a  gap  in  the 
"rock-ribbed  hills,"  the  land  dropping 
down  to  an  altitude  of  about  forty  feet 
above  the  lake's  level.  This  is  a  tri- 
angular gap  of  low  land,  with  each  of  its 
three  sides  rather  more  than  a  mile  in 
length.  Along  the  lake-side  is  as  pretty 
a  beach  of  white  sand  as  can  anywhere  be 
found,  where  agates  and  carnelians  may 
occasionally  be  picked  up.  Miner's  Creek 
is  so  called  from  the  fact  that  during 
the  early  days  of  copper-  and  iron-mining, 
farther  up  the  lake,  the  miners,  coasting 
along  shore  on  their  journeys  to  and 
from  the  mining  regions,  never  failed  to 
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camp  at  this  place.  The  Ojibwa  name 
of  the  stream,  Kee-che-kah-sah'-pe-kah- 
se-pe,  meaning,  John  Clark  said,  "  Big 
Ravine  River,"  like  most  other  Indian 
names  in  this  region  has  not  been  able 
to  hold  its  own  against  the  white  man's 
more  prosaic  one.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  triangular  gap  the  creek  meanders, 
and  behind  it  and  also  on  the  east  side 
of  the  gap  are  cliffs,  rugged  and  im- 
practicable in  some  places,  and  weathered 
down  in  others  till  the  deer  can  ascend 
and  descend.  At  the  angle  farthest 
from  the  lake,  which  is  where  the  creek 
enters  the  triangle,  the  two  ranges  of 
hills,  failing  to  unite,  are  prolonged  in 
an  angle  at  first  widening  and  next 
diminishing  to  a  point  of  union,  and  lying 
in  the  oval-shaped  valley  between,  but 
much  less  than  it,  is  a  small  deep  lake, 
abounding  in  pike  and  much  frequented 
during  the  summer  months  by  deer. 
Where  the  two  hills  unite,  the  creek 
pours  over,  making  what  is  known  to 
the  few  persons  who  have  from  time  to 
time  visited  it  as  "  Miner's  Creek  Falls." 
Above  the  falls  nature  is  in  her 
wildest  garb.  Through  the  primeval 
woods  the  stream  has  worn  a  deep  chan- 
nel in  the  rock,  thirty  feet  deep  just 
above,  and  extending  up  stream  I  know 
not  how  far.  Two  miles  up  is  another 
fall  of  forty  feet,  and  to  the  ravine 
through  which  the  stream  runs  a  part 
at  least  of  the  way  between  the  two 
we  are  indebted  for  the  Indians'  Kee- 
che  -  kah  -  sah'  -  pe  -  kah  -  se  -  pe,  —  a  name 
which,  long  as  it  is,  ought  to  be  fixed  to 
these  beautiful  falls.  Down  the  ravine  and 
over  the  broken  rocks  the  waters  swirl 
and  rush  to  the  brink  of  the  precipice, 
which  they  leap,  over  a  crescent-shaped 
rim  bowing  outward,  to  the  valley  below. 
This  rim  is  a  continuation  of  a  huge 
columnar  buttress  that  swells  outward 
from  the  middle  down  to  its  broad  base, 
and  the  white  sheet  of  falling  water 
striking  below  where  the  enlargement 
begins  breaks  into  foam  and  runs  in 
snow-white  streams  down  to  the  broad 
pool  at  the  base,  presenting  to  the  spec- 
tator a  picture  of  unequalled  beauty. 
A  thin  veil  of  mist  ever  rises  and  van- 
ishes amid  the  leafy   branches   of   the 


birches,  hemlocks,  and  maples  that 
crown  the  walls  above,  while  against  the 
left  bank  of  the  pool  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall,  and  extending  some  distance  up 
the  hill  of  d^hris  that  rises  at  the  side 
of  it,  a  strong  current  of  air  setting  in 
from  the  descending  stream  perpetually 
blows  a  cloud  of  frosty  mist,  which 
nourishes  a  rank  growth  of  moss. 

With  the  green  trees  all  around,  with 
the  rock -walls  water -worn  and  moss- 
grown,  with  the  hill-sides  green  with 
clinging  shrubs,  with  the  pouring,  leap- 
ing, foaming  waters,  with  the  mist- 
cloud  ever  vanishing  skyward,  and, 
above  all,  with  the  everlasting  solitude 
here  seemingly  personified,  Kee-che-kah- 
sah'-pe-kah-se-pe  Falls  are  more  to  be 
admired  than  the  far-famed  Minnehaha. 

The  boatman  who  descends  the  little 
lake  in  the  valley  will  generally  hear  at  his 
right  a  noise  sounding  like  an  approach- 
ing shower  falling  amid  leafy  woods ; 
and  if  he  will  land  his  boat  and  follow 
the  sound  to  its  source,  he  will  find  one 
of  the  most  charming  cascades  he  ever 
saw.  Imagine  a  great  dome  a  hundred 
feet  in  diameter,  with  its  roof  in  the 
centre  sixty  feet  from  the  floor  and  de- 
scending on  all  sides,  and  the  floor 
ascending  likewise  to  the  walls.  Cut 
this  dome  in  two  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  one  of  the  halves  will  represent  the 
scene  of  this  cascade.  It  measured 
fifty-one  feet  from  the  pool  that  received 
the  falling  stream  back  to  the  walls 
which  upheld  the  great  roof  of  rock 
capped  with  soil  and  trees,  and  an 
amphitheatre  was  thus  formed  of  grand 
proportions.  At  the  foot  of  the  rising 
floor  of  the  amphitheatre  a  spring  of 
cool  water  bubbles  up,  and  along  the 
outer  line  of  the  opening  grew  thick  beds 
of  as  green  and  delicate  ferns  as  I  ever 
saw.  As  we  stood  beneath  the  vaulted 
roof,  and  looked  out  toward  the  evening 
sun,  which  shone  through  a  rift  in  the 
trees,  the  descending  water  sparkling 
and  flashing  as  it  broke  into  ten  thou- 
sand drops  in  mid-air,  the  waving  ferns 
at  our  feet,  the  two  lines  of  high  rock- 
wall  receding  in  a  widening  angle,  and 
the  rampant  trees  growing  among  the 
hujire   blocks    of    sandstone    that    have 
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fallen  into  the  valley  between,  presented 
a  scene  wild  and  romantic  in  the  ex- 
treme, and  one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

The  backbone  of  the  Upper  Penin- 
sula, beginning  about  ten  miles  west  of 
Munising  Station  and  extending  thence 
eastwardly  about  sixty  miles,  at  from  five 
to  ten  miles  from  the  lake-shore,  is  made 
of  Pictured  Rock  sandstone,  and  con- 
stitutes the  water-shed  for  that  distance 
between  the  two  great  lakes,  Superior 
and  Michigan.  The  streams  that  rise  in 
spring  on  this  highland  and  flow  north 
into  Superior  necessarily  are  not  true 
rivers,  although  it  is  quite  common  in  that 
region  to  speak  of  them  as  such.  Most 
of  them  before  entering  the  lake  scale 
the  sandstone  cliffs,  thus  making  this  a 
region  of  cascades  and  waterfalls.  On 
the  opposite  side  of  the  divide  the 
waters,  gatherino;  into  a  dozen  streams, 
glide  sluggishly  down  the  southern  slope 
through  heavy  pine  forests,  and,  uniting 
in  one  stream,  form  the  Manistique, — 
the  Ojibwa  0-nom-i-ne-tiq^ — which  dis- 
charges into  Lake  Michigan.  All  the 
streams  flowing  from  this  divide,  south 
or  north,  abound  in  brook-trout. 

This  sandstone  ridge  is  the  home  of  a 
remarkable  forest  of  hard- wood  timber, 
interspersed  with  frequent  white  pines, 
generally  of  large  size.  The  beech,  the 
birch,  the  maple,  the  hornbeam,  the  bass- 
wood,  grow  in  profusion,  but  not  so  large 
as  the  like  species  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Kentucky,  and  none  of  the  timber  is  as 
tall  as  it  grows  in  the  Lower  Peninsula. 
I  know  of  no  place  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  where  the  hard-wood  forest 
may  be  seen  in  all  its  unhewn  glory  as 
here.  The  traveller  may  follow  the  run- 
ways of  the  deer  for  miles  and  miles  and 
never  see  the  hack  of  an  axe. 

We  returned  to  our  landing  at  Mi- 
ner's Creek.  Clouds  of  mosquitoes  met 
us  as  we  stepped  ashore,  and  at  the  site 
of  an  old  camping-ground  hard  by  our 
tent  site  three  hedgehogs  ambled  off 
to  the  brush.  Many  tracks  of  deer  and 
a  few  of  foxes  were  seen  in  the  paths. 
The  tracks  we  hailed  as  a  good  omen, 
the  hedgehogs  we  viewed  with  indiffer- 
ence, but  the  mosquitoes  brought  us 
misery   that   was   unendurable.      They 


were  in  myriads,  and  the  Professor 
writing  home  to  his  wife  solemnly 
assured  her  that  we  had  to  "cut  paths 
through  their  ranks  to  go  from  boat  to 
camping-grounds;"  and  I  am  not  going 
to  gainsay  him. 

Our  camp  was  delightfully  located  on 
high  ground  overlooking  the  water,  where 
we  hoped  a  lake  breeze  would  blow  the 
pests  away ;  but  our  hope  failed  us.  No 
man  slept  during  our  first  night  there, 
save  the  Indian.  He,  wrapping  his  head 
in  a  blanket,  lay  down  to  pleasant 
dreams,  while  we  made  smudges,  anoint- 
ed our  hands  and  faces  with  "  mosquito 
medicine,"  fought  mosquitoes,  and  were 
glad  when  day  broke. 

It  had  been  our  intention  to  remain 
here  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  then  sail 
down  to  Beaver  Creek,  beyond  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  Rocks,  and  stop 
there  as  much  longer,  hunting,  fishing, 
and  exploring.  But,  now  that  we  found 
mosquitoes  swarming  all  about  us,  we 
were  ready  to  re-embark  and  sail  to  any 
quarter  where  there  was  a  prospect  of 
relief.  John  Clark  returned  to  Muni- 
sing, as  he  had  to  set  out  in  a  day  or  so 
for  Manistique  to  perform  jury-service, 
he  said,  and  we  waited  for  some  one  to 
come  along  who  would  undertake  to 
carry  us  farther.  The  night  of  the 
third  day  a  boat-party  put  in  on  the  re- 
turn from  a  fishing  excursion  to  Beaver 
Creek,  and  they  reported  such  a  scarcity 
of  mosquitoes  there  that  we  were  anxious 
to  get  off  at  once.  Captain  Jim  Kish- 
katog,  who  had  this  party  in  charge, 
promised  that  he  would  return  for  us 
after  he  had  taken  his  present  pas- 
sengers to  Munising ;  and  so  we  thought 
to  be  off  soon  for  the  more  favored 
Beaver  Creek. 

That  evening,  as  the  sun  was  descend- 
ing and  the  wind  came  soft  and  warm 
from  the  thickets  and  marshes  along  the 
creek,  the  mosquitoes  swarmed,  if  possi- 
ble, worse  than  ever.  The  Judge,  who 
had  quite  a  genius  for  making  camp 
conveniences,  after  slapping  and  cuffing 
himself  for  some  time  in  the  vain  effort 
to  exterminate  his  tormentors,  set  about 
constructing,  with  hatchet  and  hand-saw, 
nails  and  a  bolt  of  mosquito-bar,  what 
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he  termed  "a  mosquito -proof  bed." 
Having  made  a  framework,  which  he 
covered  with  the  nettino-  something;  after 
the  fashion  of  the  "  curtained  four- 
posters  "  of  our  great-grandmothers,  he 
confidently  assured  us  it  would  do, 
and,  hoping  for  the  best,  at  an  early 
hour  we  crawled  under  the  curtains  and 
went  to  bed.  But,  alas !  the  itchin<rs, 
stingmgs,  burnmgs,  told  us  plainly  that 
something    else    had    crawled    in    also. 


Not  only  were  mosquitoes  tuning  in 
our  ears,  but  the  "  no-see-ems"  were 
stinging  us  like  sparks  of  fire.  After 
fighting  his  tormentors  some  time  in 
silence,  the  Judge  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
strange  I  did  not  think  of  it  before, 
but  gunpowder  beats  all  for  cleaning 
out  mosquitoes  and  '  no-see-ems' !"  And 
with  that  he  crawled  out  of  bed,  and 
after  fumbling  in  his  chest  for  some 
time  he  finally  found  the  powder-flask. 
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and,  pouring  out  a  handful  of  powder 
on  a  board,  slipped  that  under  the  net- 
ting and  touched  it  off.  Thunder  and 
lightning !  The  flash  of  the  powder 
was  followed  by  a  blaze  of  sparks  from 
the  burning  mosquito -bar  reaching  to 
the  ridge-pole  of  the  tent,  and  the  Pro- 
fessor, who  was  in  a  half-dozing  state, 
thinking  that  the  tent  was  on  fire,  in  his 
frantic  effort  to  escape  not  only  kicked 
the  Judge's  curtain  down,  but  wrecked 
the  tent  to  such  an  extent  that  we  had 
to  re-stake  it.  Fortunately,  the  fire  did 
not  spread.  A  large  hole  was  burned 
through  the  bar,  but  that  was  the  end 
of  the  fire.  It  was  also  the  end  of  ex- 
perimenting with  gunpowder  as  a  "  mos- 
quito medicine"  during  the  remainder  of 
the  trip. 

The  Judge's  powder  was  a  failure, 
but  before  morning  the  wind  shifted  to 
the  north,  and  mosquitoes  and  "  no-see- 
ems"  disappeared.  With  the  change  of 
wind  Captain  Kishkatog  returned,  bring- 
ing with  him  a  stranger  whom  he  had 
undertaken  to  carry  to  a  town  farther 
down  the  lake  than  Beaver  Creek. 
But  no  sooner  had  the  captain  landed 
than  he  discovered  that  he  had  forgotten 
his  cartridges  and  would  have  to  go  back ; 
and,  as  we  had  come  to  think  that  we 
had  not  taken  a  large  enough  supply  of 
certain  necessary  articles  of  food,  we 
were  not  sorry  to  see  him  return  to 
Munising,  notwithstanding  he  quartered 
his  passenger  upon  us. 

The  night  following  the  tent-explo- 
sion we  again  turned  in  at  an  early 
hour,  hoping  for  a  good  night's  sleep. 
Prior  to  that  the  hedgehogs  had  dis- 
turbed us  on  several  occasions,  prowling 
around  our  camp  and  gnawing  at  the 
provision -boxes.  Once  or  twice  the 
Judge  had  gone  out  and  with  a  long 
slender  pole  had  whipped  them  off.  We 
were  scarcely  asleep  when  the  exasper- 
ating rasp !  rasp !  rasp !  of  hedgehog-teeth 
on  a  box-lid  awakened  us.  The  Judge 
instantly  rose  and  went  out  to  drive  the 
beasts  away,  and  for  some  minutes  we 
heard  him  muttering  to  himself  in  no 
good  humor  as  he  beat  the  bushes  and 
thumped  the  logs  in  his  endeavor  to 
frighten  them.     Returning  to  the  tent, 


he  stuck  the  pole  he  had  been  using 
into  the  ground,  remarking  to  it  at  the 
same  time,  "  There !  I'll  leave  you  here, 
and  if  that  hog  comes  back  I'll  certainly 
kill  it !" 

It  was  not  long  before  I  heard  his 
stertorous  breathing,  and  pretty  soon 
the  Professor  set  in  with  his  "  nip-and- 
tuck"  manner  of  sleeping,  and  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  dropping  off  myself, 
when  the  rasping  gnaw  of  hedgehog- 
teeth  again  aroused  the  camp.  At  once 
the  Judge  sprang  to  his  feet,  and,  with 
an  awful  threat,  seized  the  pole  he  had 
prepared  and  began  the  search  for  the 
disturber.  But  hedgehogs  are  not  so 
easy  to  be  found  in  the  dark,  especially 
by  near-sighted  eyes.  The  Judge  peers 
here  and  he  peers  there,  until  at  last 
he  sees  the  black  rascal  humped  up 
close  by  the  smouldering  camp-fire. 
Now  look  out,  hedgehog !  A  night  of 
vengeance  has  come  !  Planting  one  foot 
forward,  and  swinging  his  long  pole 
backward  far  enough  to  give  room  for  a 
tremendous  blow,  the  irate  man  of  law 
strikes  with  the  force  of  a  giant.  We 
heard  the  angry  z-e-e-p  of  the  weapon, 
which  was  followed  by  such  a  clatter 
that  the  Professor  and  I  both  hallooed, 
"  What's  the  matter  ?" 

''  Oh,  I  hit  that  fool  pot !  I  thought 
it  was  one  of  them  hedgehogs,"  was 
the  fretful  answer.  And,  sure  enough, 
he  had  struck  our  galvanized  iron  kettle 
and  battered  it  up  so  badly  that,  with  all 
our  tinkering  at  it  the  next  day,  and  even 
on  other  days,  it  never  ceased  to  resemble 
a  "  plug  "  hat  after  being  sat  down  on. 
When  the  true  situation  dawned  on  the 
Professor,  he  almost  laughed  himself 
sick.  He  stood  up,  and  laughed,  he  sat 
down  and  laughed,  and  finally  he  went 
back  to  bed  and  laughed  himself  to 
sleep. 

The  morning  succeeding  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Kishkatog  with  his  party,  that 
worthy  had  killed  a  deer  at  a  salt-lick  he 
had  made  while  on  a  former  visit,  at  no 
great  distance  from  our  present  camp. 
Although  he  left  with  us  a  generous 
share  of  the  venison,  and  we  were  need- 
ing no  more  at  the  time,  the  Professor 
was   seized   with  a  zeal   to    distinguish 
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himself  by  killing  a  deer.  Having  pre- 
pared himself  with  a  squirrel-rifle  of 
small  calibre  before  leaving  home,  he 
had  unbounded  confidence  in  his  ability 
to  shoot  anything  at  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance. The  morning  after  the  Indian's 
hunt,  as  the  first  purple  streaks  began 
to  show  above  the  timber  that  grows 
upon  the  eastern  wall  of  the  Pictured 
Rocks,  he  stole  forth  and  climbed  into  the 


blind  which  the  Indian  had  constructed 
within  convenient  shooting-distance  of 
the  lick.  This  was  the  Professor's  first 
experience  of  the  kind,  and  he  did  not 
have  long  to  wait  and  shiver  in  the  cool 
air  of  the  morning  ere  a  doe  and  her 
playful  fawn  emerged  from  a  thicket 
and  approached  the  lick.  But  the 
Professor  had  made  up  his  mind  to 
shoot  at  nothing  save  a  buck,  and  a  big 
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buck  at  that;  and  so  he  stood  stiffly 
erect  on  the  platform  in  the  trees,  hold- 
ing his  gun  in  position  to  shoot  when 
the  right  deer  came.  But  why  does  his 
heart  beat  so  loud  ?  "  Surely,"  he 
thinks  to  himself,  "  that  deer  will  hear 
my  heart  beating  and  take  fright  and 
run.  But  no! — why,  another  deer  is 
approaching!"  and  he  stiff'ens  himself 
into  such  an  upright  attitude,  in  his  en- 
deavor to  keep  perfectly  still,  that  he 
feels  sure  if  he  were  to  lose  his  balance 
ever  so  little  he  would  fall  headlong  and 
break  to  pieces.  This  deer  is  a  buck, — 
a  big  buck, — the  very  one  the  Professor 
came  out  to  see.      As  the  animal  steps 


out  from  the  thicket,  he  lifts  his  antlered 
head  proudly  and  takes  in  the  surround- 
ings with  one  long  look.  The  Pro- 
fessor thinks  the  buck  is  looking  right 
at  him  ;  and  never  has  he  felt  himself 
to  be  so  conspicuous  an  object  as  at 
this  moment.  And  then  his  heart ! 
How  like  a  great  hammer  it  pounds 
away  within  him !  Oh,  if  he  could 
only  muffle  the  noise  of  it !  But  the 
buck  does  not  hear  the  Professor's 
heart  beat,  or,  if  he  does,  he  probably 
thinks  it  is  his  own.  Nor  does  he  look 
up  into  the  trees,  for  it  has  never  oc- 
curred to  him  that  a  Greek  Professor, 
armed  with  a  squirrel-gun,  would  climb 
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into  a  tree.  He  is  going  to  have  a  lick 
at  that  salt  this  cool  morning,  and 
stealthily  and  in  a  roundabout  way  he 
approaches  it.  Under  cover  of  a  clump 
of  brush  he  stops  and  takes  a  second 
look,  but  nothing  does  he  see  that  ex- 
cites apprehension,  nothing  does  he  hear 
that  is  alarming, — not  even  the  Pro- 
fessor's heart,  which  by  this  time  is 
beating  so  furiously  that  the  poor  man 
feels  the  jar  through  his  entire  frame. 
A  few  more  steps  the  buck  takes,  and 
now  he  has  his  nose  to  the  salted  earth. 
Now,  Professor,  is  the  supreme  mo- 
ment !  The  crisis  is  on  you  !  Make 
ready  !  Take  aim  !  Fire  !  Bang  !  The 
buck  turns  to  look  after  the  doe,  who 
with  her  little  one  is  stealthily  making 
her  way  to  the  thicket.  The  Professor 
is  amazed.  He  aimed — is  sure  and  al- 
ways will  be  sure — right  at  the  buck's 
heart,  and  he  confidently  expected  to 
see  him  double  up  and  die  in  his  tracks. 
Instead  of  that  he  stands  and  looks  at 
the  doe  as  if  he  thought  she  was  in 
some  way  making  a  disturbance.  Hastily 
the_  Professor  re-loads.  He  does  not 
measure  his  powder  in  the  charger, — his 
hand  trembles  too  much  for  that, — but 
after  several  attempts  he  manages  to 
insert  the  nozzle  of  his  powder-horn  into 
the  end  of  his  gun  and  pours  in  powder 
until  he  thinks  there  is  about  enough. 
Then  he  rams  down  a  bullet  without  a 
patch,  and  with  shaking  hand  dabs  on  a 
cap,  and,  lifting  the  gun  to  his  shoulder, 
bang  it  goes  again.  Just  what  took 
place  after  that  the  Professor  was  never 
quite  certain.  We  heard  three  shots, 
but  the  Professor  could  never  remem- 
ber but  two.  He  had  an  indistinct 
impression  that  the  buck  finally  spread 
his  broad  white  tail  and  fled,  after 
which  he  descended  from  the  blind  and 
came  into  camp.  Little  by  little  he 
told  the  story  of  his  morning's  adven- 
ture, and  wound  up  .by  asking  the 
Judge,  who  made  a  great  pretence  of 
being  a  hunter,  "What  it  all  meant?" 
"  Buckague !"  answered  the  Judge,  as 
he  turned  a  flap-jack  in  the  frying- 
pan. 

If  there  is  one  thing  more  uncertain 
than  the  wind  in  the  region  of  the  Pic- 


tured Rocks,  it  is  an  Indian  boatman ; 
but  either  will  be  sure  to  come  if  one 
waits  long  enough.  The  captain  did 
not  return  on  time.  I  don't  think  an 
Indian  ever  does.  There  is  always 
something  to  delay  him.  The  wind 
has  to  be  "just  so,"  or  he  refuses  to 
go  on  the  lake.  No  more  dangerous 
shore  can  be  found  than  this,  exposed 
as  it  is  to  the  east,  north,  and  west 
winds,  with  but  three  possible  landing- 
places  in  seventeen  miles ;  and  the 
Indian  boatman  retains  a  fear  of  the 
lake,  inherited  from  the  generations  be- 
fore him  who  hugged  these  shores,  on 
fair  days,  in  bark  canoes. 

The  captain  finally  came,  bringing 
with  him  Dan  Sky,  as  ugly  an  Indian  as 
one  often  sees,  but  a  fellow  I  could  not 
but  admire  for  his  habitual  silence,  save 
when  he  wanted  to  eat,  and  even  then 
all  he  would  say  was,  "  Eat !  eat !"  but 
he  made  himself  heard. 

We  set  out  on  our  farther  journey 
down  the  lake  early  in  the  morning, 
before  a  gentle  west  breeze.  Passing 
beyond  the  eastern  limit  of  the  beach, 
we  reached  the  region  of  precipitous 
rocks  once  more,  and  sailed  close  to  the 
wall,  and  then  withdrew  to  a  distance, 
in  order  that  we  might  have  the 
benefit  of  both  near  and  far  views.  The 
near  view  presents  the  Rocks  in  all 
their  rugged,  massive,  and  towering 
grandeur,  while  the  far  shows  rounded 
outlines  and  colors  softened  and  beauti- 
fully blended.  Shortly  we  came  to  a 
stream  eight  feet  wide,  scudding  down 
a  steep  slope  over  two  hundred  feet 
from  the  brow  of  the  cliff  to  the 
water's  edge.  A  dallying  ride  of  four 
miles — now  sailing  and  then  rowing, 
now  at  the  very  foot  of  the  Rocks  and 
then  three-quarters  of  a  mile  away — 
brought  us  to  the  next  break  in  the 
walls, — Mosquito  Harbor.  Here  is  from 
a  half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  of  rock- 
strewn,  desolate-looking  beach,  backed 
by  a  plain  covered  with  leafless,  limb- 
less trees.  The  view  is  gloomy  in  the 
extreme.  We  made  no  halt  here,  and 
were  informed  that  boatmen  never  stop 
save  when  forced  to  do  so  from  stress  of 
weather.       We  imagined,  as  we  sailed 
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by,  that  on  this  desolate  shore  the  mos- 
quitoes held  high  carnival  long  after 
other  places  had  been  abandoned  by 
them,  and  that  because  of  their  abun- 
dance and  ferocity  the  early  voyageurs 
had  given  the  place  the  name  of  "  Mos- 
quito Harbor." 

Passing  this  place,  we  row  in  close  to 
the  foot  of  the  towering  walls  once  more. 
The  pulseless  waters  this  sunny  forenoon, 
for  the  breeze  has  died  down,  suffer  us 
to  land  on  one  or  two  gravelly  beaches 
beneath  the  dripping  walls,  where  photo- 
graphic views  are  secured.  Numerous 
bastions,  thrust  hundreds  of  feet  out  in 
the  deep  waters,  are  a  feature  of  the 


Kocks  seen  this  day,  and  we  now  under- 
stand why  the  Ojibwas  called  the  rock- 
display  on  this  shore  Esh-quah-ah'-se- 
bick,  a  name  they  use  to-day  when 
conversing  in  their  native  language,  and 
which  means  "  End  of  the  Rocks."  The 
untravelled  savage,  as  he  hurried  around 
the  sharp  angles  of  these  massive  prom- 
ontories, saw  in  them  the  (to  him) 
characteristic  feature  of  the  place ;  but 
when  the  travelled  white  man  came, 
who  had  seen  rock  precipices  and  prom- 
ontories elsewhere,  but  never  pictures  of 
curtains  and  draperies  and  ribbons  and 
foliage,  and  of  beasts  and  birds,  and  of 
grotesque  forms  that  are  neither  beasts 
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nor  birds,  painted  in  all  colors,  shades, 
and  tints  between  dead  black  and  living 
white  by  nature's  own  hand,  with 
ochres  and  pigments  oozing  from  the 
rifts  and  joints  in  the  rocks  themselves, 
he  exclaimed,  "  Behold,  the  Pictured 
Rocks  !" 

At  length,  by  faithful  plying  of  the 
oars,  Jim  and  Dan  bring  the  boat  to 
the  Kah-yali-sqvavj' -he-hunk^  the  Gull 
Rock  of  the  red  men,  the  Grand  Portal 
of  the  white,  twelve  and  a  half  miles 
from  Munising,  where  the  beauty  and 
grandeur  of  the  Pictured  Rocks  cul- 
minate. A  triangular  point  here  rises 
in  perpendicular  height  between  two  and 
three  hundred  feet,  bearing  on  its  lofty 
crown  a   dense   growth    of    trees.      In 


the  rounded  point  the  eroding  waves 
have  excavated  a  dome-shaped  cavern 
seventy-five  feet  high  and  so  wide  and 
deep  that  in  its  yawning  mouth  a  small 
steamer  might  ride  in  safety.  Within 
this  cavern,  this  Grand  Portal^  the 
waters  have  tunnelled  a  passage  through 
to  the  lake  beyond,  through  which  ad- 
venturous navigators  may  push  their 
boats.  Before  the  stupendous  clifi", 
with  its  wide  and  lofty  gateway,  the 
voyageurs  boat  sits  on  the  ever-throb- 
bing waters  and  he  contemplates  in 
silence  a  scene  which  neither  pen  nor 
pencil  can  reproduce.  On  the  loftiest 
edge  of  the  precipice  and  on  the  narrow 
shelves  and  ledges  against  its  sides  the 
gulls  build  their  nests,  and  the  screams 
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of  these  white-winged  birds  may  ever 
be  heard  as  on  strong  pinions  they 
circle  around  their  lofty  eyries.  The 
poet  in  the  Song  of  Hiawatha,  recount- 
ing the  legends  of  a  people  who  from 
time  immemorial  dwelt  upon  these 
shores,  might,  it  would  seem,  have  en- 
riched his  verse  by  many  lines  descrip- 
tive of  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
Pictured  Rocks ;  but  the  poet  never 
saw  them  till  after  the  song  was  written, 
and  he  was  content  in  the  main  to  let 
the  story  linger  among  the  wigwams,  in 
the  forests,  and  along  the  alder-bordered 
streams  of  the  region.  Once  he  refers 
to  these  scenes.  He  follows  in  imagi- 
nation the  wicked  Pau-puk-keewis,  who 
at  this  very  place 

Climbed  the  rocky  headlands 
Looking  o'er  the  Gitchee  Gumee, 
Perched  himself  upon  their  summits. 

Stretched  upon  his  back  he  lay  there ; 
Far  below  him  plashed  the  waters, 
Plashed  and  washed  the  dreamy  waters ; 
Far  above  him  swam  the  heavens, 
Swam  the  dizzy,  dreamy  heavens  5 
Round  him  hovered,  fluttered,  rustled 
Hiawatha's  mountain  chickens, 
Flock-wise  swept  and  wheeled  about  him, 
Almost  brushed  him  with  their  pinions. 

As  our  boat  rocked  upon  the  heaving 
waters  and  we  drank  in  the  glory  of  the 
scene,  a  stone  fell  from  the  summit  down 
to  the  water,  striking  a  point  we  had  re- 
cently passed  over  with  force  enough  to 
have  broken  through  our  boat's  bottom, 
after  which  we  were  careful  to  keep  from 
under  the  overhanging  walls. 

Rounding  the  Grand  Portal,  we  sailed 
down  its  eastern  angle  southerly  for 
three-fourths  of  a  mile,  a  third  of  the 
way  being  along  a  wall  rising  two  hun- 
dred feet  and  as  true  as  if  made  by 
plummet  and  rule.  Beyond  that  we 
passed  Echo  Cavern,  extending  into  the 
wall  seventy-five  feet,  into  which  our 
boat  was  rowed,  and  where  we  were 
surprised  at  the  echoes  that  greeted  our 
halloos. 

And  then  we  came  to  the  third  and 
last  gap  in  the  Rocks.  Chapel  Beach 
extends  half  a  mile  along  the  shore,  and 
at  its  eastern  extremity  is  a  beautiful 
cascade.  The  gap  extends  inland  a 
mile  or  more,    through    which    Chapel 


Creek  flows,  and  in  which  the  creek 
widens  into  a  long  and  deep  lake  on 
whose  west  shore  is  a  fine  display  ot 
ancient  Pictured  Rocks. 

Chapel  Beach  and  Creek  and  Falls 
are  so  named  from  an  irregular  rect- 
angular, cavernous  sandstone  structure, 
about  eighty  feet  long  by  fifty  or  sixty 
in  width,  beneath  whose  vaulted,  tree- 
covered  roof  and  between  whose  clumsy 
columns  the  lively  imaginations  of  the 
pious  early  explorers  saw  a  pulpit,  an 
altar,  and  perhaps  other  sacred  acces- 
sories, and  hence  the  name.  The  pile 
is  well  worth  a  clamber ;  and  whether 
the  modern  tourist  sees  any  resemblance 
to  a  sacred  place  or  not,  he  will  see  a 
work  done  by  those  great  artisans  of 
nature,  water  and  ice  and  rain  and 
sleet,  that  would  have  shed  lustre  on 
barbarian  art. 

Beyond  the  Chapel  a  line  of  impassable 
cliffs  again  appears,  and  after  two  miles 
comes  the  end  of  the  Pictured  Rocks. 
Between  the  Chapel  and  the  end  are  the 
Cascade  and  Wreck  Cliff.  The  former 
is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  thirty  feet 
in  width,  falling  sheer  over  a  precipice 
said  to  be  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
high  into  the  lake.  Under  any  other 
circumstances  it  would  have  challenged 
our  admiration ;  but  we  had  during  the 
day  seen  so  many  strange  and  startling 
views  that  we  passed  the  place  under  a 
waning  enthusiasm. 

Wreck  Cliff  is  interesting  as  the 
scene,  many  years  ago,  of  one  of  those 
tragic  shipwrecks  which  the  terrific 
storms  that  occasionally  sweep  over  the 
great  lakes  make  all  too  common.  The 
steamer  Superior,  bound  for  Mar- 
quette, her  decks  laden  with  a  cargo 
of  general  merchandise  and  her  cabin 
filled  with  passengers,  was  overtaken 
by  a  snow-storm  off  this  shore,  and, 
becoming  unmanageable  by  reason  of 
the  loss  of  her  rudder,  was  driven 
to  her  ruin  upon  these  rocks.  The 
story,  as  told  in  homely  phrase  around 
the  camp-fire  by  an  old  man  who  had 
been  one  of  a  party  that  had  gone 
to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  after  the 
storm  ceased,  and  helped  to  bury  the 
dead  with  wooden  shovels  in  the  sand- 
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bar  below  Beaver  Creek,  where  they  were 
found,  was  gloomy  in  the  extreme,  and 
left  a  strong  impression  on  our  minds 
of  the  perils  attending  navigation  in 
stormy  weather  off  these  Rocks.  How 
any  of  the  passengers  on  the  ill-fated 
steamer  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the 
stranded  vessel  to  a  cavern  hollowed  out 
in  the  cliff  above  the  leap  of  the  waves, 
and  thence  made  their  way  to  Muni- 
sing  through  the  pathless  woods  and  in 
a  snow  sixteen  inches  deep,  is  yet  a 
mystery.  But  such  is  the  fact,  and, 
more  than  that,  one  of  the  number  was 
a  woman  widowed  by  the  storm,  and  an- 
other, her  babe  of  a  few  months  old.  In 
the  arms  of  strong  men  that  babe  was 
borne  in  safety  all  that  long  wearisome 
march,  and  the  mother,  rising  superior 
to  her  misfortunes,  followed  safely,  while 
two  men  sunk  under  the  hardships  and 
perished  on  the  way.  Beneath  the 
waters  the  evidence  of  that  shipwreck 
may  yet  be  seen  on  still  days.  As 
we  were  rowed  over  the  spot,  we  saw 
through  the  clear  tide  the  old  boilers, 
engine-shafts,  furnace- doors,  and  other 
metal  pieces  of  the  wrecked  steamer 
lying  on  the  stone  floor  of  the  lake, 
mute  witnesses  of  that  night  of  horrors 
a  generation  ago. 

One  of  the  most  striking  character- 
istics of  the  Pictured  Bocks  is  the 
change  in  outline  of  the  minor  parts 
ever  going  on.  The  soft,  fragile  sand- 
stone is  the  sport  of  winds,  waves,  ice, 
frost,  and  heat.  Some  of  these  forces 
are  ever  grinding  away,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, permanency  of  outline  is  next 
to  unknown.  The  Great  Stone  Faces, 
the  Giant's  Chairs,  the  Devil's  Bake- 
Ovens,  the  Amphitheatres,  seen  and  ad- 
mired by  tourists  one  year,  disappear  by 
the  next.  A  few  years  since,  an  en- 
thusiastic gentleman  went  the*  round 
of  the  Rocks  and  lavishly  bestowed 
names  upon  what  he  deemed  the  most 
worthy  views,  but  the  destructive  ele- 
ments laughed  him  to  scorn.  His  "  Cave 
of  the  Gnomes,"  his  "  Hole  in  the 
Wall,"  his  "  Demon  Arch,"  and  all  the 
rest,  have  been  ground  out  of  existence. 
Other  caves  and  holes  and  arches  have 
taken    their    places.       A    few    of    the 


larger  forms  only  may  be  seen  year 
after  year, — such  as  the  Castle,  Sail 
Rock,  the  Grand  Portal,  the  Echo 
Cavern,  the  Chapel,  and  the  Cascades. 

In  due  time  we  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  Ahmeek-we-se-pe  (Beaver  Creek), 
four  miles  beyond  the  last  rock  ex- 
posure, where  we  pitched  our  tent  on  a 
high  sand-bluff  overlooking  the  lake  and 
at  the  edge  of  a  narrow  belt  of  Nor- 
way pines.  We  were  nineteen  miles 
east  of  Munising,  and  fourteen  west  of 
Point  Au  Sable  Light-House,  the  nearest 
inhabited  places.  Here  we  indulged  in 
forest  housekeeping  for  three  weeks,  a 
longer  time  than  we  had  intended,  for  the 
wet  season,  and  with  it  the  mosquito 
season,  was  greatly  prolonged,  and  our 
camp  on  the  bluff  was  comparatively 
free  from  insect-molestation,  and,  be- 
sides that,  all  the  surroundings  invited 
us  to  lengthen  our  stay.  A  winding 
path  through  the  "  deep-tangled  wild- 
wood"  brought  us  half  a  mile  south  to 
Beaver  Lake,  the  Ahmeeh-sah-hah-e-gaii 
of  the  ancient  Indians,  with  its  crystal 
waters  surrounded  by  a  cordon  of  ever- 
green trees.  Here  were  monster  bass 
and  pike  in  great  abundance,  and  on 
any  sunny  day  sharp  eyes  could  see  one 
or  more  deer  feeding  on  the  farther 
margin. 

At  a  convenient  distance  from  camp 
trout-streams  were  found,  and  the  Judge 
and  the  Professor  never  failed  to  have 
brook-trout  when  wanted.  Even  venison 
was  a  common  article  of  diet  at  our 
table  during  these  halcyon  days.  The 
Judge  and  the  Professor  proved  them- 
selves to  be  untiring  hunters,  and  before 
the — I  must  say  sometimes  erring — aim 
of  each  a  deer  fell.  The  Professor  did 
not,  it  is  true,  kill  a  "  big  buck,"  nor,  for 
that  matter,  a  little  one.  A  doe,  and  a 
yearling  one  at  that,  satisfied  his  ambi- 
tion, and  its  flesh  was  all  the  sweeter 
for  its  tender  age.  And  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  he  "  aimed  right  at  its 
fore  shoulder"  and  hit  it  plump  in  the 
"  top  of  its  head,"  a  circumstance  that 
occasioned  the  Judge  to  remark,  in  a 
sarcastic  vein,  that  it  was  "  fortunate  in- 
deed he  had  not  aimed  at  its  hind 
shoulder !" 
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With  our  hunting  and  our  fishing 
and  our  exploring  our  camp-life  on  the 
Ahmeek-we-se-pe  ended  all  too  soon ; 
and  while  we  joyfully  welcomed  the 
Sand  Piper,  sailed  by  its  owner,  Ed 
Cox,   which  came   to  take  us  back  to 


civilization,  we  regretfully  turned  our 
backs  upon  our  wilderness  home,  and, 
with  health  mended  and  minds  rested, 
retraced  our  course  along  the  ever-to-be- 
admired  Pictured  Kocks. 

D.  D.  Banta. 


A    TWILIGHT    REMINISCENCE. 


ONE  mild  spring  day,  five  years  ago,  my  dear. 
The  larks  went  singing  of  you  all  the  way  ; 
So  now,  at  quiet  close  of  this  fair  day, 
Once  more  their  upward,  quivering  notes  I  hear. 
And  now,  as  then,  they  seem  to  bring  you  near, — 
Fair  head,  and  peaceful  eyes  of  holy  gray, 
And  earnest  voice,  which  ever  found  to  say 
Such  strong,  pure  words  as  give  men's  spirits  cheer. 

One  sigh,  to-night,  for  that  night's  sake,  lost  friend  ! 

I  found  you  false,  who  thought  you  once  so  good  ; 
You  deemed  me  harsh  :  so  came  the  loveless  end. 

But  sometimes,  in  the  country's  solitude. 
The  larks  remember  you,  and  I  regret  not 
That  what  I  thought  you  once  I  still  forget  not. 

Philip  Bourke  Marston. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


IL    COXTE    CLEMENTE. 


SASSOVIVO,  when  the  ducal  family 
occupied  the  villa,  was  the  happiest 
town  alive.  Modern  ideas  of  equality 
had  not  entered  at  its  gates  as  yet,  and 
if  you  had  told  its  people  that  all  men 
are  born  free  and  equal,  they  would  not 
have  considered  the  proposition  worthy 
of  a  more  elaborate  reply  than  a  "  il/a, 
che .'"  which  is  very  nearly  equivalent 
to  "  What  stuff  you  talk  !"  The  facts 
before  their  eyes  would  have  out- 
weighed any  theories  you  might  ad- 
vance. Some  were  born  to  silks,  and 
some  were  born  to  rags.  Some  learned 
to  take  their  first  childish  steps  on 
marble  floors  and  velvet  carpets  and 
stumbled  into  the  arms  of  gorgeously- 
dressed  nurses,  and  some  balanced  them- 
selves on  rough  bricks  or  fell  with  their 
noses  in  the  dust.  Some  rode  in  silk- 
lined  carriages  and  softly-cushioned  cars, 
while  others  travelled  on  the  horse  of 
St.  Francis  or  in  third-class  railway- 
cars,  next  to  the  cattle.  Equality  ? 
Ma^  che  !  All  you  will  get  by  it  is  an 
exchange  of  places.  One  will  go  up 
and  the  other  will  go  down. 

Therefore,  when  the  dukes  of  Sasso- 
vivo  came  to  town,  the  inhabitants 
smilingly  went  on  their  knees  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and,  also  as  a  matter 
of  course,  the  great  family  accepted  their 
homage. 

There  was,  however,  a  notable  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  the  new  fami- 
lies. The  Cagliostros  seemed  to  confer  a 
favor  in  allowing  themselves  to  be  sa- 
luted, and  had  a  quiet,  chilly  way  of 
replying  which  some  pronounced  to  be 
fiacco ;  the  D'Rubieras  smiled  on  their 
subjects  and  accepted  homage  as  a  cour- 
tesy. 

The  citizens,  very  much  on  the  qui 
Vive  when  the  new  family  made  their 
appearance,  were  disposed  to  respect 
them   less   on  account   of  this   compla- 
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cency.  Like  many  others  in  many 
countries,  they  had  taken  Roman  arro- 
gance and  rudeness  for  grandeur  ;  but 
the  new  duke  had  not  been  among  them 
long  before  they  learned  to  stand  more 
in  awe  of  him  than  they  ever  had  of  the 
quiet  gentleman  who  preceded  him.  His 
off-hand  good  nature  was  more  than 
balanced  by  a  remarkably  black  frown 
and  an  ominous  silence  when  he  was 
displeased ;  and  he  had  an  absolute  dis- 
regard of  small  things  and  small  persons 
which  was  the  more  haughty  for  being 
unconscious.  He  never  ignored  a  salu- 
tation, however,  no  matter  how  humble 
the  person.  It  became  a  saying  in  Sas- 
sovivo  that  if  a  cat  sneezed  when  he  was 
passing  by,  the  duke  would  say,  "  Feli- 
citd  /" 

As  for  the  two  duchesses,  the  present 
one  was  decidedly  preferred,  though  she 
was  less  dignified  than  the  former.  Ma- 
dama  Cagliostro,  when  in  the  country, 
had  dressed  very  plainly,  and  her  sole 
carriage  was  a  linen-curtained  wagon- 
ette. Madama  d'Rubiera  brought  a 
shining  landau,  and  the  first  time  she 
drove  out  she  was  dressed  in  red  from 
top  to  toe.  They  liked  it.  What  was 
the  use  of  having  great  people  if  they 
were  going  to  look  just  like  everybody 
else  ? 

Everybody  talked  of  their  doings, 
from  the  bishop  and  the  sindaco  down 
to  the  beggar.  All  the  artisans  expect- 
ed a  job  of  some  kind,  if  it  were  only  to 
mend  a  saucepan  or  a  hole  in  the  gar- 
den wall ;  all  the  presentable  people  ex- 
pected to  be  received,  and  a  select  few 
were  sure  of  a  dinner  or  two.  The 
young  men  and  the  young  women  gazed 
with  an  equal  fervor  of  adoration  at 
Madama  Laura  as  she  drove  out  every 
day  in  a  dashing  new  toilet,  or  one 
made  to  seem  new  by  the  brightening 
addition  of  a  flower  pinned  to  the  parasol- 
top,  or  a  bow  set  like  Mr.  Flintwinch's 
necktie,  instead  of  being  in  its  orthodox 
place  in  the  middle  of  the  throat, — ca- 
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prices  of  fashion  with  which  Sassovivo 
had  not  heretofore  become  acquainted. 

She  gave  them  enough  to  talk  about, 
but  they  talked  admiringly  or  with  bated 
breath.  Even  when  poor  old  Giacomo's 
oversetting  at  the  point  of  his  lady's 
shoe  and  the  chaplain's  last  absolution 
of  an  angry  woman  got  about  among  the 
cream  of  the  gossips,  these  facts  were 
communicated  with  great  reserve,  and 
the  listener  smiled  discreetly.  It  was 
known,  too,  that  the  duke  had  gone 
away  unexpectedly,  to  be  absent  for  an 
indefinite  time,  and  that  the  duchess 
was  expecting  visitors.  It  was  supposed 
that  Giacomo  could  have  given  some 
explanation  of  all  this  if  he  would ;  but 
the  poor  old  man  was  faithful  in  spite 
of  his  oversetting,  and  no  one  ever 
heard  anything  from  him  of  that  con- 
versation under  the  palms. 

A  week  passed  rather  quietly  after 
the  duke's  departure.  No  one  was  re- 
ceived at  the  villa  except  the  bishop, 
who  reported  the  mistress  of  it  as  suffer- 
ing from  a  slight  touch  of  fever.  Her 
illness  was  not,  however,  so  severe  as  to 
prevent  her  reclining  picturesquely  in  a 
garden  lounge  under  the  palms,  with  a 
voluminous  mist  of  cerulean  gauze  about 
her  to  intercept  any  possible  summer 
breeze.  Monsignor  did  not  say  that  she 
looked  like  a  goddess  floating  on  a  cloud, 
but  she  might  have  suggested  that  fancy 
even  to  an  indifferent  person. 

The  day  after  his  visit  the  landau  ap- 
peared again,  rolling  down  the  avenue, 
with  the  duchess  reclining  in  it  quite 
alone.  But,  instead  of  making  her 
usual  circuit,  ending  in  the  town,  where 
she  always  found  some  excuse  for  stop- 
ping a  few  minutes  in  the  piazza,  in  the 
midst  of  a  general  doffing  of  hats,  the 
carriage  crossed  the  plain  and  took  the 
direction  of  the  railway-station. 

"  I  do  hope  that  Clem  got  my  letter 
in  time,"  she  muttered,  as  she  saw  a 
feather  of  smoke  over  the  tree -tops, 
showing  that  the  train  was  near. 

Her  second  letter  to  her  cousin  had 
reached  Palazzo  Fantini  less  than  forty- 
eight  hours  before. 

Martina,  mindful  of  the  treatment 
she  had  received  with  the  first,  left  this 


one  on  the  kitchen-table  when  she  took 
her  master  his  coffee,  and  only  recollected 
it  when  she  had  nearly  shut  the  door  be- 
hind her  on  taking  the  tray  out. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  putting  her  head 
into  the  room  again,  "  there's  a  letter, 
Sign'  Clemente.     Do  you  want  it  now  ?" 

"  Do  I  want  it  now !"  he  exclaimed, 
starting  up.  '"'■  Diamine!  when  do  you 
suppose  I  want  it  ?" 

Martina  returned  leisurely  to  the 
kitchen,  and  stopped  to  drink  the  coffee 
her  master  had  left  before  going  back 
leisurely  to  his  chamber  with  the  letter. 
It  was  a  rather  imposing  square  en- 
velope, of  pale-gray  paper  as  lustrous  as 
satin,  with  a  gilt  coronet.  The  other 
had  been  a  modest  incognita,  in  a  long, 
bluish-white  envelope. 

A  furious  pull  of  the  Signor  Cle- 
mente's  bell-wire  saluted  the  girl  as  she 
crossed  the  antechamber, — a  pull  which 
was  evidently  its  last,  for  there  was  a 
snap  and  twang  of  the  wire  without, 
and  a  simultaneous  muffled  bump  of  the 
tassel  to  the  floor  within,  with  the  audi- 
ble comment  of  a  muttered  curse  from 
the  Count  Fantini. 

Martina  entered  with  a  great  appear- 
ance of  having  hurried  herself  nearly  to 
death,  and,  presenting  the  letter,  was 
hurrying  out  again,  when  her  master 
called  to  her  to  stop. 

"  Wait  and  see  if  there  is  anything  to 
say  about  it,"  he  said  angrily.  "  I  can't 
call  you  again.  The  infernal  bell-wire 
is  broken." 

"  Oh  !"  exclaimed  Martina,  with  com- 
passionate surprise,  gazing  up  at  the 
curled  and  dangling  wire  and  down  at 
the  prostrate  tassel. 

"  And  so,"  he  went  on,  still  more 
angrily,  tearing  the  envelope  open, 
"  you  leave  a  letter  with  a  ducal  coronet 
on  it  on  the  kitchen-table?  It  smells  of 
onions  already." 

"  Is  there  a  ducal  coronet  on  it  ?" 
Martina  asked,  with  a  look  of  childlike 
innocence. 

Signor  Clemente's  face  brightened  as 
he  read  the  letter.  Its  contents  made 
him  quite  forget  the  annoying  ways  of  a 
servant. 

"  Dear   cousin,"    the    duchess  wrote, 
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"  I  want  you  to  come  here  directly  as 
soon  as  you  receive  this.  The  duke  is 
gone  away,  and  I  have  no  idea  when  he 
will  return.  I  am  moped  to  death. 
Come  and  stay  with  me,  and  we  can 
talk  over  the  apartment  at  our  leisure. 

"  Paula  can  see  to  everything  at  La 
Cala.  She  was  always  a  better  manager 
than  you,  and,  I  dare  say,  will  be  glad 
to  have  you  out  of  the  way.  When  she 
is  obliged  to  leave  the  house,  she  can 
stay  with  some  of  her  friends  till  w^ 
have  a  place  to  ask  her  to.  Come  as 
soon  as  you  can  prepare  your  valise.  I 
shall  be  in  an  ill-humor  if  you  make  me 
wait." 

It  did  not  seem  to  strike  the  writer, 
and  it  certainly  did  not  occur  to  the 
reader,  of  the  letter,  that,  after  having 
been  nearly  supported  by  her  for  months, 
it  was  scarcely  kind  for  the  brother  to 
leave  to  his  sister  all  the  labor,  sorrow, 
and  embarrassment  of  breaking  up  an 
ancient  household  quite  unsupported  by 
his  presence,  and  that  when  no  new 
home  was  as  yet  provided  for  her. 

With  an  air  of  joyful  excitement  the 
count  communicated  the  contents  of  his 
letter  to  Martina.  "  You  see,  Tina,  I 
must  go  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  said. 
"  How  soon  can  you  have  my  things 
ready  ?" 

Martina's  wrath  had  flown  with  her 
master's.  Only  confide  in  her,  and  no 
matter  what  else  you  might  do.  Tell 
her  a  secret  which  no  one  else  must 
know,  and  you  might  beat  her  with  a 
stick  if  you  wanted  a  sfogo.  She  could 
have  everything  ready  for  him  to  set  off 
early  the  next  morning,  she  assured 
him,  and  forthwith  entered  into  the 
questions  of  wardrobe  and  luncheon. 
"  And,  Sign'  Clemente,  you  had  better 
slip  away  quietly,  as  if  you  were  only 
going  to  stay  a  few  days,"  she  said, 
"  For  the  shoemaker  might  ask  for  his 
money.  I  can  send  your  trunk  out  to 
the  cross-road  to-night  by  David,  and 
the  diligence  can  take  it  up  to-morrow 
as  you  go  along.  You  can  take  your 
valise  with  you,  and  we  will  say  that 
you  are  coming  back  the  last  of  the 
week." 

"  Very  well,"  her  master  replied  ap- 


provingly. "  Now  give  me  the  hot 
water,  and  then  go  and  tell  Paula." 

Paula  did  not  look  upon  the  matter 
quite  so  simply.  She  had  been  young, 
pretty,  and  rich,  and,  being  now  but 
forty-five  years  .of  age,  had  as  yet 
reconciled  herself  but  imperfectly  to 
being  a  dingy  old  woman,  good  for 
nothing  but  to  lift  burdens  from  younger 
and  finer  shoulders. 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do,  Cle- 
mente," she  said,  a  little  stifily.  "  Here  is 
all  the  furniture  to  get  out  and  store,  or 
sell  or  give  away.  It  is  not  a  small 
job." 

"  Oh,  do  just  as  you  please,  Paula," 
her  brother  replied,  with  a  generous, 
noble  air.  "  I  trust  everything  to  you. 
We  may  want  to  keep  some  things,  you 
know,  such  as  linen  and  dishes ;  but  it 
would  probably  cost  more  than  the  rest 
is  worth  to  move  it.  I  fancy  that  we 
shall  have  the  apartment  in  Sassovivo 
furnished.  Of  course  I  shall  write  you 
at  once  everything  I  learn." 

The  end  of  the  matter  was  that  the 
count  had  his  own  way,  as  he  always 
had  at  home.  They  were  all  up  with 
early  dawn  the  next  morning.  A  break- 
fast and  luncheon  were  prepared  for  the 
traveller;  he  was  brushed,  polished, 
fussed  over,  advised,  and  served.  And 
at  last,  when  Martina  went  down-stairs 
with  his  valise  to  the  diligence  waiting  at 
the  door,  and  he  had  just  kissed  his  sister 
on  both  cheeks  with  a  somewhat  airy 
adieu,  poor  Paula  threw  herself  sobbing 
into  his  arms. 

"  That  the  last  of  the  Fantini  should 
go  away  so !"  she  exclaimed.  "  That 
such  a  ruin  should  overtake  a  family 
that  served  in  the  Crusades  !" 

"  Oh,  cheer  up,  Paula !"  replied  the 
brother,  trying  not  to  be  impatient. 
"  All  will  come  out  right.  We  may  be 
on  the  eve  of  a  new  fortune.  Don't 
cry.     And  the   diligence  will  be  wait- 


He  kissed  her  again,  unclasped  her 
hands,  and  hurried  down-stairs.  At 
that  moment  he  cared  no  more  about 
the  Crusades  and  his  musty  family  honors 
than  he  cared  for 
he  had  just  eaten. 


the  shell  of  the  egg 
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His  sister  sank  into  a  chair  where  he 
had  left  her,  sobbing  as  if  her  heart 
would  break.  It  did  not  comfort  her 
that  he  was  so  indifferent  to  the  loss  of 
their  home.  It  made  her  feel  more 
desolate.  If  he  cared  so  little  for  the 
palace,  how  much  less  would  he  care  for 
her !  Indeed,  in  the  depths  of  her 
heart  she  knew  that  he  cared  for  no  one 
but  himself. 

Martina  returned  brisk  and  full  of 
spirits,  to  find  her  there  still  weeping. 

"  Now,  Signora  Paula,  don't  give  way 
so !"  she  cried,  with  ready  sympathy. 
"  Try  to  eat  an  egg,  do!  I'll  make  you 
a  cup  of  fresh  coffee,  and  then  you 
shall  go  to  bed  again.  It  sets  the  nerves 
all  wrong  to  get  up  so  early  in  the 
morning  when  you're  not  used  to  it." 

"  If  they  would  let  me  have  a  room 
here,  even  in  the  upper  story,  I  wouldn't 
go  away  one  step,"  the  lady  declared. 
"To  go  away  is  like  going  to  sea  on  a 
raft.  I  can't  get  it  into  my  mind  yet 
that  we  have  no  right  to  stay  here. 
There  ought  to  be  a  law  to  prevent  the 
alienation  of  an  old  house  from  the 
family.  It's  all  very  well  for  Clement. 
He  seems  glad  to  go.  Men  can  content 
themselves  anywhere.  But,  someway, 
my  flesh  seems  to  have  grown  to  these 
walls." 

"  Yes,"  Martina  assented,  "  women 
are  soft  things,  like  snails  that  can't 
live  out  of  their  shells.  But  we've  got 
to  go.  And  what  would  the  Sign' 
Clemente  do  without  us  ?" 

"He  is  so  selfish  !"  the  sister  mur- 
mured bitttrly. 

"  All  men  are  selfish,"  Martina  said 
philosophically.  "  I  think  it's  because 
we  make  so  much  of  them.  The  more 
we  make  of  them  the  more  they  be- 
come selfish.  What's  the  use  of  cry- 
ing over  it?  For  my  part,  I  like  to 
have  them  depend  on  me.  They  are  as 
helpless  as  babies  without  us,  signora, 
for  all  they  put  on  such  airs ;  and  you 
know  there  is  nothing  so  selfish  as  a  baby. 
But  do  we  like  them  the  less  for  it  ?" 

While  they  talked,  the  master  of  the 
house,  no  longer  master  of  anything, 
proceeded  on  his  journey.  He  almost 
held   his   breath   as    they    passed    the 


Mercato  and  went  on  through  the 
scrubby  woods  and  mountain-passes. 
He  felt  like  a  fugitive.  There  were 
two  or  three  other  passengers,  but  after 
a  while  they  crowded  themselves  into 
the  outside  seats  and  left  him  in  full 
possession  of  the  carriage.  At  a  cross- 
road a  man  stood  watching  a  trunk. 
He  whispered  a  few  words  to  the  driver, 
whom  Martina  had  already  prepared, 
and  the  trunk  was  taken  up  without 
the  owner  having  to  take  any  notice 
of  it. 

The  mountains  passed,  he  felt  himself 
in  a  new  atmosphere.  There  was  no 
longer  any  danger  of  encountering 
creditors  or  curious  people  who  might 
ask  where  he  was  going.  He  felt  a 
passionate  desire  to  cut  himself  quite 
loose  from  his  past  life.  Of  course 
they  would  all  know  where  he  was  gone. 
He  did  not  dream  of  hiding  himself. 
But  he  did  not  wish  to  encounter  them 
ever  again. 

Beaching  the  railway-station,  he  felt 
himself  a  prince.  The  sense  of  free- 
dom and  hope  was  so  strong  in  him 
that  he  bought  a  first-class  ticket  to 
Sassovivo,  though  he  had  never  trav- 
elled first-class  in  his  life.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  he  was  again  alone  in  the 
carriage,  so  few  Italians  travel  first-class. 
How  wide  the  car  was  !  How  soft  the 
cushions!  how  bright  the  windows! 
He  put  the  elbow-rests  up  and  stretched 
himself  on  the  front  seat,  then  on 
the  back,  not  to  rest,  but  to  assure 
himself  of  possession.  He  sat  up 
again  and  ate  his  luncheon.  It  recalled 
his  mind  to  La  Cala.  How  he  hated 
the  place ! — its  languid  walks,  its  dull 
gossip,  its  poor  cigars,  and  daily  papers 
two  days  old  when  they  reached  him  I 
How  dingy  and  slow  and  hateful  it  all 
was ! 

"  It  is  better  to  die  than  be  shabby !" 
he  thought,  and  felt  himself  a  gentle- 
man and  a  nobleman  as  he  contemplated 
the  neat,  unpaid-for  shoes  put  up  on 
the  opposite  cushions,  and  the  snowy 
cuffs  his  sister  had  made  him  out  of  an 
ancient  wondrously  fine  linen  sheet  in 
the  house,  a  part  of  his  grandmother's 
wedding  outfit. 
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At  last,  as  the  day  began  to  wane, 
there  was  Sassovivo,  far  away,  like  a 
gray  lichen  against  the  mountain-side. 
The  most  luxuriant  green  swathed  it 
about,  it  swam  in  a  lake  of  olives,  and 
between  it  and  Monte  Roccioso  the  yel- 
low front  of  the  ducal  casino  shone  in 
the  setting  sun. 

At  the  last  station  before  Sassovivo, 
a  gay  party  of  forestieri  entered  the 
carriage, — two  ladies  and  two  gentlemen. 
He  looked  at  them  with  a  calm  sense 
of  superiority  and  toleration.  He 
made  no  conversation  with  them,  an- 
swering their  smiling  questions  with 
an  elaborate  courtesy  which  soon  put 
them  at  a  distance. 

They  concluded  that  he  must  be  a 
very  grand  personage,  and  took  to  ob- 
serving him  out  of  the  corners  of  their 
eyes  or  in  swift  glances  that  swooped 
upon  him  in  passing.  They  seemed  to 
be  Americans, — very  good  sort  of  peo- 
ple, he  thought,  but  not  very  cultivated. 

Presently  an  unpleasant  thought  oc- 
curred to  him.  After  buying  his  first-class 
ticket  and  paying  for  his  trunk,  he  bad 
had  but  three  lire  left.  Now,  if  the  duch- 
ess had  not  received  his  letter  in  time,  or 
if  she  should  leave  him  to  get  up  to 
the  villa,  two  miles  distant,  as  best  he 
might,  had  he  enough  to  pay  ?  There 
was  the  porter  at  the  station,  the  omni- 
bus, and  another  porter  in  town.  For 
the  omnibus  would,  of  course,  leave 
him  in  the  piazza.  Now,  he  reckoned 
anxiously,  a  carriage  would  cost  more 
than  the  omnibus,  but  it  would  take 
him  directly  to  the  villa  and  he  could 
leave  the  servant  to  pay.  That  would 
smooth  over  his  arrival.  But  how  was 
he  to  pay  the  servant?  He  hated  to 
begin  by  borrowing  of  Laura.  To  do 
him  justice,  he  hated  to  borrow  of  any 
one  and  hated  to  owe  any  one.  He 
would  far  rather  have  been  rich.  He 
always  looked  paler  than  usual  when  he 
had  to  ask  for  money,  or  when  any  one 
asked  him  for  money.  Paula  had 
promised  to  send  him  a  little  if  she 
could  sell  some  of  the  furniture; 
but  he  might  have  to  wait  weeks  for 
that.  It  had  taken  all  that  they  could 
rake  and  scrape  to  pay  his  passage.     He 


was  sorry  that  he  had  not  taken  a 
second-class  ticket.  It  would  have  left 
him  five  lire  more.  The  trouble  grew 
as  he  dwelt  on  it,  and  they  were  ap- 
proaching the  station. 

There  was  a  little  stir  of  preparation 
in  the  car,  the  travellers  getting  down 
their  bags  and  bundles.  The  lady  who 
sat  opposite  the  Count  Clemente,  get- 
ting her  ticket  ready  to  deliver,  took 
out  a  well-filled  purse.  As  she  opened 
it,  he  saw  crowded  silver  pieces,  a  tight 
fold  of  bills,  with  a  50  visible  on  the 
outer  fold,  and  a  glimmer  of  gold  from 
an  inner  pocket. 

The  thought  flashed  through  his 
mind  that  a  man  in  great  need  of 
money,  being  alone  in  the  car  with  the 
owner  of  that  purse,  might  fall  upon 
her  suddenly  and  get  possession  of  it. 
He  could  stuff  his  handkerchief  into 
her  mouth  to  stifle  her  voice.  He 
calculated  how  it  could  be  done,  darting 
swift  glances  at  her,  while  seeming  in- 
different, reckoning  the  strength  of  her 
hands  and  arms,  which  were  very 
slender.  He  could  break  her  like  a 
grasshopper.  Such  a  little  neck  as  she 
had,  too.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to 
strangle  her.  If  it  were  night  and  they 
were  passing  over  a  bridge,  the  needy 
man  he  was  supposing,  after  having 
strangled  her,  might,  —  he  glanced  at 
the  window, — yes,  he  might  push  her 
through  and  let  her  drop  into  the 
water. 

A  cold  perspiration  broke  out  over 
him  as  he  imagined  the  scene.  It  was 
dreadful;  but  what  right  had  she  to 
parade  her  money  so  in  public  ?  How 
did  she  know  to  whom  it  might  seem  a 
possible  salvation  from  utter  ruin  ? 

The  young  woman,  being  pretty  and 
quite  aware  of  these  stolen  glances, 
fancied  that  the  very  distinguished  gen- 
tleman opposite  admired  her,  and  the 
thought  made  her  a  little  oblivious  of 
what  she  was  doing  and  a  little  con- 
fused in  her  search  for  the  missing: 
ticket.  Then  a  breeze  blew  through 
the  open  windows,  blew  her  light  veil 
across  her  eyes,  and  almost  carried  away 
a  gentleman's  hat.  There  was  a  slight 
scramble   and   laughter,  and  a  shining 
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yellow  napoleon  dropped,  unnoticed  by 
its  owner,  to  the  floor. 

Count  Clemente  bent  forward  to  see 
if  there  were  any  private  carriages  in 
the  station-yard,  and  in  doing  so  care- 
lessly set  his  foot  on  the  gold  piece. 
The  train  stopped,  and  everybody  de- 
scended, the  count  last.  He  had  dropped 
his  pocket-handkerchief,  and  took  some 
time  to  pick  it  up,  picking  up  something 
inside  of  it. 

As  he  was  about  to  descend,  a  liveried 
servant  came  hastening  toward  him,  hat 
in  hand : 

"Is  it  the  Signer  Conte  Fantini? 
The  signora  duchessa  is  waiting  for  you 
in  the  carriage.  Any  other  luggage, 
signer  conte  ?  If  you  will  please  to 
give  me  the  paper,  I  will  see  to  it  all. 
This  way,  signer  conte." 

They  passed  through  the  station,  and 
the  servant  made  a  sign  with  his  hand. 
Instantly  appeared  a  glittering  landau 
with  two  high-stepping  bays,  before 
which  omnibusses  and  dingy  station- 
carriages  melted  away  like  mist.  There 
was  a  gay  and  smiling  lady  on  the 
cushions,  who  leaned  forward  to  extend 
a  small,  gloved  hand,  and  moved  her 
flounces  to  make  room  for  him  beside 
her,  and  called  him  "  Cousin  Clemente" 
before  all  the  admiring  lookers-on.  And 
then  they  went  spinning  away  over  the 
smooth  road,  the  carriage  light  of  sound 
and  easy  of  motion,  the  great  bays  trot- 
ting as  if  they  scarcely  touched  the 
ground. 

Ah !  He  drew  himself  up  with  a 
deep,  full  breath.  "  In  exitu  Israel," 
he  said,  and  laughed. 

"  How  nice  of  you  to  come  right 
away,  Clem  !"  the  duchess  said.  "  But 
why  didn't  you  send  me  a  telegram  ?" 

He  did  not  reply  that  he  could  not 
afford  to  send  telegrams.  "I  thought 
my  letter  would  be  in  time,"  he  said. 
"  Besides,  you  could  not  doubt  that  I 
would  obey  your  summons  at  once.  I 
received  your  letter  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours  before  setting  out.  There 
is  no  diligence  in  the  evening." 

"  Diligence !"  echoed  the  duchess. 
"  To  be  sure,  so  you  have  to  make  a 
part    of    the    journey   in    a   diligence. 


Poor  Clem  !  What  a  penance  !  Well, 
never  mind !  You  needn't  go  back  to 
La  Cala  again.  I  was  there  once  when 
I  was  a  little  girl.  Do  you  remember  ? 
It  seemed  to  me  very  dull,  but  very 
grand.  I  went  in  at  the  lower  portone 
once,  and,  going  up-stairs,  couldn't  find 
my  way  to  the  piazza  end.  There  I 
wandered  about,  crying,  from  room  to 
room.  One  of  the  servants  found  me 
there  and  told  me  how  to  find  my  way. 
He  said  I  should  take  a  front  room  with 
the  window  on  my  right  hand,  then  go 
straight  ahead.  I  remember  what  a 
vista  it  made  as  he  opened  door  after 
door  in  a  line,  till  at  last  we  reached 
the  family  rooms.  You  won't  find  the 
villa  so  grand,  but  it  is  comfortable." 

The  count  sighed.  "  Our  grandeur 
has  all  disappeared  down  that  vista,"  he 
sighed,  "  and  it  will  never  come  back 
again."  He  drew  out  his  handkerchief 
to  emphasize  his  emotion,  as  if  the  sub- 
ject suggested  tears,  and  a  bright  gold 
piece  dropped  from  it  into  the  rug  under 
his  feet. 

"  You  careless,  extravagant  fellow  !" 
the  duchess  exclaimed.  "  You  shouldn't 
carry  gold  loose  in  your  pocket." 

He  reddened  as  he  stooped  to  pick  it 
up.  "  It  was  an  accident,"  he  said. 
"  I  don't  usually  carry  it  so  ;"  which 
was  quite  true. 

He  felt  as  if  he  had  been  momentarily 
touched  by  a  red-hot  iron.  It  was  the 
first  time  that  he  had  obtained  money 
in  a  way  so  near — well,  some  might 
call  it  stealing.  It  confused  him.  It 
occurred  to  him  that  he  might  meet  the  J 
lady  in  town  and  restore  the  money  to  * 
her.  It  would  be  easy  to  explain.  He 
swiftly  rehearsed  the  scene  in  his  mind : 

"  Madam,  after  you  left  the  car  I 
found  this  napoleon  where  you  had  been 
sitting.  As  I  observed  that  your  purse 
was  open,  I  presume  that  it  belongs  to 
you." 

This  should  be  said  very  gravely  and 
rather  carelessly,  with  a  slight  lifting  of 
the  hat.  The  hat  must  be  but  slightly 
lifted,  for,  in  spite  of  her  full  purse,  she 
was  evidently  not  a  great  lady. 

"  Never  mind  about  the  palace, 
Clem,"  the  duchess  said,  imagining  him 
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to  be  full  of  a  romantic  grief  and  de- 
spair. "  You  were  thrown  away  there. 
There  was  no  career  for  you." 

"  I  am  content  as  long  as  I  am  near 
you,  Laura,"  the  count  said,  brightening. 
"  Do  you  know,  after  that  visit  of  yours 
so  long  ago  I  nearly  died  of  grief?  I  cried 
all  the  night  after  you  went  away,  and 
I  had  even  thoughts  of  throwing  myself 
into  the  cove." 

"  Is  it  really  true?"  laughed  the  lady. 
"  Why  didn't  you  tell  me  how  much 
you  cared  ?" 

"  What  was  the  use?"  her  cousin  re- 
plied gloomily,  seeming  to  be  looking 
back  on  long  years  of  bitterness.  "  You 
would  only  have  laughed  at  me.  I  was 
no  match  for  you.  Other  and  brighter 
destinies  awaited  you." 

The  duchess's  color  rose  slightly,  and 
she  smiled  and  fanned  herself.  It  was 
the  first  time  that  she  had  received  any 
intimation  that  Cousin  Clemente  had 
been  her  life-long  lover.  "  And  then, 
you  know,  we  were  cousins,"  she  said,  as 
if  that  finished  the  argument. 

He  sighed.  The  Conte  Clemente  al- 
ways made  it  a  point  to  be  sentimental 
with  great  ladies  if  he  found  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence.  Then 
his  companion  exclaimed  softly,  "  Here 
we  are  !  How  do  you  like  the  place  ?" 
And  he  roused  himself  from  the  con- 
templation of  his  blighted  affections,  to 
see  that  they  were  bowling  up  a  broad 
avenue,  with  the  wide  fagade  of  the 
casino  glimmering  before  them  through 
plants  and  flowering  trees. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

AN    INOPPORTUNE    VISIT. 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  Duchess 
of  Sa.ssovivo  stepped  into  her  carriage  to 
drive  to  the  railway-station,  Fra  An- 
tonio knocked  at  the  door  of  the  Con- 
vent of  the  Bambino  Gesu,  and  asked 
to  see  the  Suor  Benedetta. 

This  great  green  door,  half  wood  and 
half  nails,  with  its  ancient  iron  knocker, 
opened  into  a  bare,  square  room,  from 


which  an  inner  door  led  to  an  intermi- 
nable corridor,  one  of  those  immense 
vaulted  halls  which  are  perhaps  seen 
only  in  old  convents.  This  one  was 
saved  from  looking  desolate  by  a  large 
gothic  window  which  occupied  all  the 
farthest  end,  and,  as  one  entered,  gave 
only  a  view  of  blue  mountain-tops  and 
sky. 

Escorted  by  a  lay -sister,  the  Frate 
traversed  the  whole  length  of  the  corridor 
and  entered  the  last  room.  If  he  had 
been  new  to  the  place,  he  might  have  ex- 
claimed at  the  magnificence  of  the  scene 
which  now  burst  upon  him, — a  moun- 
tain-range, summits  near  and  far,  and  a 
wide,  fertile  plain,  filling  with  their  su- 
perb wealth  of  outline  and  color  the  two 
lofty  arched  windows  of  this  corner  room. 
From  the  street  the  salon  seemed  to  be 
on  the  ground-floor  ;  but  the  topmost 
leaves  of  a  great  fig-tree  in  the  garden 
underneath  were  only  just  visible  above 
one  of  the  window-sills. 

Fra  Antonio  went  to  stand  before 
one  of  these  windows,  but  not  to  admire 
the  view.  Signing  himself  with  the 
cross,  he  began  to  whisper  a  prayer,  his 
eyes  fixed  on  a  blue  mountain-peak. 

In  a  few  minutes  Suor  Benedetta  ap- 
peared, and  at  her  bright  greeting  the 
priest  turned  with  the  last  word  of 
his  prayer  still  on  his  lips.  This  might 
have  accounted  for  a  more  than  ordinary 
gravity  of  manner.  He  was  always 
grave,  was  indeed  singularly  unsmiling, 
but  there  seemed  now  even  a  look  of 
severity  in  his  closed  lips.  Some  little 
uneasiness  showed  itself  in  the  nun's 
face  as  she  invited  him  to  be  seated  and 
pulled  forward  a  very  stiff-looking  arm- 
chair. He  silently  evaded  it,  and  took 
one  of  those  penitential  cane -seated 
structures  which  show  in  the  maker 
either  an  innocent  ignorance  of  human 
anatomy  or  a  cunning  and  malignant 
desire  to  inflict  all  the  discomfort  possi- 
ble, with  the  shoal  sliding  seat  and  back 
slanting  forward  at  the  top. 

Seated  there,  with  his  broad-brimmed 
hat  laid  on  his  knees,  Fra  Antonio  gave 
a  new  character  to  this  ugly  piece  of 
furniture.  If  you  had  seen  in  the 
background  a  group  of  eager  devotees 
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waiting  to  cut  that  chair  into  bits,  to 
keep  as  relics,  the  moment  he  should 
rise  from  it,  you  would  have  found  noth- 
ing discordant  in  the  idea. 

"  You  sent  to  me  a  week  ago  for  Au- 
rora Coronari's  address,"  he  said  quietly, 
giving  the  sister  no  time  to  speak. 
"  What  did  you  want  of  it  ?" 

Suor  Benedetta  blushed  fierily,  but 
did  not  dare  to  lie.  "  The  duchess 
sent  to  me  for  it,"  she  said,  "  and  I  had 
forgotten  it." 

"  You.  should  have  told  her  that  you 
had  forgotten  it,"  said  Fra  Antonio, 
without  a  sign  of  anger,  but  also  with- 
out any  sign  of  compliment. 

"  She  wanted  me  to  get  it  for  her  if 
I  hadn't  it,"  the  Suora  said,  still  blush- 
ing deeply. 

"  You  should  have  told  me  that  you 
wanted  it  for  her,"  the  Frate  replied,  in 
the  same  quiet  and  direct  manner. 

The  nun  was  silent. 

"  You  have  done  very  wrong,"  the 
priest  resumed ;  "  and  you  knew  that 
you  were  doing  wrong,  or  you  would 
not  have  practised  deceit  with  me.  I 
think  you  knew,  or  suspected,  that  I 
would  not  have  given  Aurora's  address 
to  the  duchess." 

"  How  could  I  refuse  to  do  what  the 
duchess  asked,  when  it  seemed  so 
simple?"  exclaimed  the  nun,  quite 
driven  to  the  wall.  "  She  would  have 
been  angry  with  me,  and  her  friendship 
or  enmity  is  of  importance  to  us." 

"  You  could  have  told  the  simple 
truth,"  Fra  Antonio  said,  replying  to 
the  question  and  taking  no  notice  of  the 
argument. 

Suor  Benedetta  was  silent  again. 
When  Fra  Antonio  sat  in  judgment 
she  was  afraid  of  him,  though  he  was 
ordinarily  as  gentle  as  a  lamb.  Charity 
made  him  stern  at  times. 

The  silence  lasted  but  a  minute,  yet 
to  the  culprit  it  seemed  an  hour.  Then 
the  Frate  spoke  again. 

"  What  is  your  conception  of  the 
proper  character  of  a  bride  of  Christ 
Jesus  ?"  was  his  question. 

The  nun  opened  her  lips,  closed  them 
again,  clasped  her  hands  and  unclasped 
them,  then  burst  into  tears. 


Fra  Antonio  rose. 

"  I  will  leave  you  to  meditate  on 
what  she  should  do  and  what  she  should 
not  do,"  he  said.  "  Perhaps  when  you 
go  to  confession  again  you  will  tell  me 
the  result  of  your  search.  God  bless 
you !" 

He  was  gone.  She  heard  his  step  in 
the  corridor  and  heard  the  door  close 
behind  him.  His  few  words  remained 
and  rang  in  her  ears.  Many  words 
soften  or  blunt  a  rebuke.  This  stood 
bare  and  terrible,  like  a  two-edged  sword 
from  which  there  was  no  escape.  She 
fought  pettishly  against  it  with  tears 
and  self-excusing.  It  shone  before  her 
undimmed.  It  followed  her  about  her 
duties  that  afternoon,  up  and  down,  and 
in  the  garden.     She  saw  it  everywhere. 

"  He  is  too  uncompromising,"  she 
muttered,  wiping  her  eyes.  "  He 
thinks — "  Yet  she  could  not  say 
what  he  thought.  He  had  made  no 
accusation,  except  of  a  simple  fact  which 
she  could  not  deny.  He  had  awakened 
her  conscience  and  set  it  to  work. 

"  I  didn't  mean  any  harm,"  she  pro- 
tested to  herself;  and,  saying  so,  she 
blushed. 

"  I  am  sorry  if  the  duchess  means 
any  ill  to  Aurora,"  she  said  later.  "  But 
we  poor  nuns  cannot  be  independent  of 
the  great.  We  are  not  allowed  to  offend 
them.  I'm  sure  I  try  to  do  my  duty. 
Though  we  call  ourselves,  unworthy  as 
we  are,  brides  of  Christ,  we  are  still 
human  beings,  and  liable  to  fail  at 
times." 

The  sole  result  of  all  her  efforts  to 
stifle  her  conscience  was  that  the  priest's 
words  found  an  interval  of  silence  in 
which  they  repeated  themselves  with 
the  same  clearness  with  which  they  had 
first  been  uttered.  At  last,  her  duties 
to  the  community  ended,  the  Suor  Bene- 
detta entered  the  chapel,  and,  hiding 
herself  behind  the  altar,  bowed  her 
forehead  to  the  floor,  which  she  watered 
with  her  tears. 

"  0  my  Divine  Spouse,  teach  me 
what  thy  bride  should  be  !"  she  whis- 
pered. 

The    duchess   and    her    cousin  were 
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having  a  very  gay  dinner  together  in  that 
hour. 

''  We  will  go  up  to-morrow  morning 
and  see  the  castle,"  the  lady  said,  as 
they  returned  to  the  salon.  She  had 
already  told  him  of  her  letter  to  Au- 
rora. 

And  the  next  morning  they  went  up, 
going  on  foot,  by  way  of  the  garden,  a 
little  stair  leading  up  through  some 
rocks,  and  a  short  lane  which  led  them 
to  the  entrance  of  the  castle. 

As  they  entered  the  court-yard,  all 
was  still,  and  there  was  not  a  soul  in 
sight.  The  door  stood  wide  open  into 
a  large  semicircular  hall,  which  had  a 
broad  stairway  curving  round  the  side 
opposite  the  door. 

"  We  may  as  well  walk  right  in,"  the 
duchess  said.  "  There  is  no  one  here 
but  servants,  if  there  are  even  ser- 
vants." 

They  stepped  in,  and  were  half-way 
up  the  stairs  when  they  met  Giovanna 
coming  down.  At  sight  of  them  she 
stopped  with  open  mouth  and  uplifted 
hands,  mute  with  astonishment. 

"  I  would  like  to  look  over  the  house 
a  little,"  the  duchess  said,  not  too  im- 
periously, but  with  no  sign  of  expecting 
a  refusal.  "  We  will  look  only  at  the 
principal  rooms,  and  then  go  up  to  the 
terrace." 

"  Yes,  madama,"  gasped  Giovanna. 
"  Favorisca."  And,  turning  back,  she 
ushered  the  two  into  the  drawing-room, 
which  certainly  was  not  in  perfect  order 
for  visitors.  There  were  shawls  and 
bags  and  a  sun-umbrella  on  tables  and 
chairs,  and  the  room  did  not  appear  to 
have  been  dusted  that  morning. 

"  Please  to  seat  yourselves,"  Giovanna 
stammered,  and  before  a  word  could  be 
said  to  her  was  out  of  the  room. 

"  What  in  the  world  does  she  mean?" 
the  duchess  said  impatiently.  "  I  hope 
she  isn't  going  to  sweep  and  dust  the 
other  rooms  before  we  see  them.  Come 
and  see  what  a  beautiful  view,  Cle- 
mente." 

He  followed  her  to  the  window,  and 
they  stood  looking  out  a  minute.  But 
the  count  thought  much  more  of  the 
interior  of  his  future  abode  than  of  the 


view  from  its  windows,  and  soon  began 
to  make  an  examination  of  the  room. 

"  It's  a  fine  salon,''  he  said,  with  great 
satisfaction.  "  If  the  other  rooms  are  as 
pleasant  of  their  kind,  it  will  be  a  very 
nice  place  to  live  in.  That  door  ought 
to  lead  to  a  dining-room.  If  that  stupid 
woman  would  come  back,  we  might  see. 
She  seems  to  have  planted  us." 

"  I  shall  not  wait  for  her,"  said  the 
duchess,  and,  crossing  the  room,  was 
about  to  open  the  door  in  question,  when 
it  was  opened  from  the  other  side,  and  a 
young  lady  dressed  in  black  crossed  the 
threshold  and  made  a  profound  but  state- 
ly reverence  to  the  two,  without  uttering 
a  word. 

"  I  was  not  aware — "  the  duchess  be- 
gan, coloring  slightly.  "  I  thought  that 
there  were  only  servants  in  the  house. 
May  I  ask  to  whom  I  am  speaking  ?" 

"To  Aurora  Coronari,  duchessa,"  was 
the  reply,  and  Aurora  looked  at  her  vis- 
itor with  calm,  clear  eyes.  "  In  what 
can  I  have  the  pleasure  of  serving  you  ?" 

The  duchess  was  really  embarrassed 
for  a  moment.  "  I  must  apologize," 
she  said.  "  I  had  not  an  idea  that  you 
had  returned,  and  I  had  a  fancy  for 
seeing;  somethins;  of  the  old  castle  of 
which  I  have  heard  so  much.  Please 
excuse  me.  Pray,  when  did  you  re- 
turn ?" 

"  I  arrived  only  half  an  hour  ago,  and 
the  man-servant  has  gone  after  my  lug- 
gage," Aurora  said,  motioning  her  vis- 
itors to  seats,  which  they,  however,  de- 
clined to  occupy.  "  The  servants  were 
taken  by  surprise,  which  will  account  for 
the  confusion  and  for  their  not  having 
heard  you  ring.  I  shall  have  the  pleasure 
of  showing  you  the  house  at  once ;  but 
you  will  find  it  rather  dusty." 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  think  of  troubling  you 
now,"  the  duchess  protested  cordially. 
"  We  can  come  another  time.  No, 
thanks ;  we  will  not  sit  down.  I 
thought  that  you  were  not  to  return 
for  a  month." 

"  I  did  not  intend  to,"  Aurora  replied. 
"  But  when  I  received  your  letter  I 
thought  it  best  to  return  at  once.  In- 
deed, my  friend  Mrs.  Lindsay  advised 
me  to." 
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"  Ah  !"  returned  the  lady,  with  a  long 
inflection,  and  she  bit  her  lip  slightly. 
Then,  "  But  we  will  talk  that  all  over 
another  time.     You  need  to  rest  now." 

She  pressed  Aurora's  reluctant  hand, 
and  was  turning  away,  but  recollected 
herself:  "I  must  present  my  cousin. 
Count  Clemente  Fantini,  to  you. — Cle- 
mente,  you  have  heard  me  speak  of  the 
Contessina  Aurora  Coronari." 

They  saluted  each  other.  The  Signor 
Clemente  had  not  removed  his  eyes  from 
Aurora  from  the  moment  she  entered 
the  room.  His  searching  gaze  fixed  on 
her  face  had  marked  its  every  feature, 
its  expression,  and  seemed  to  penetrate 
her  heart  and  read  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  hid  themselves  under  her 
proud  yet  gentle  manner.  There  seemed 
to  be  a  lamp  set  in  each  of  her  eyes  that 
shone  out  clear  and  calm  when  she 
turned  them  on  one  or  the  other  of  her 
visitors.  She  was  guarded,  self-pos- 
sessed, and  cool.     She  meant  to  resist. 

And  how  beautiful  she  was  !  The  sur- 
prise of  their  visit  had  chased  away  the 
pallor  of  fatigue  and  anxiety,  and  a  rich 
color  glowed  in  her  cheeks  and  hid  their 
slight  thinness.  "  Yes,  she  means  re- 
sistance," the  count  said  to  himself,  as 
they  went  down-stairs. 

The  two  walked  back  to  the  rocks 
and  down  the  stair  in  perfect  silence. 
Their  adventure  was  certainly  a  mortify- 
ing one.  The  duchess  had  to  recollect, 
too,  that  she  had  perhaps  apologized  too 
much,  and  her  cousin  was  not  proud  of 
the  fact  that  in  the  whole  interview  he 
had  not  uttered  a  word.  Reaching  the 
villa  garden,  they  stopped  and  looked  at 
each  other. 

"  She  will  resist,"  said  the  gentleman, 
uttering  his  thoughts  aloud,  and  as  he 
spoke  his  eyes  contracted  in  a  singular 
manner,  expressive  of  anger  and  per- 
plexity. 

"  What  can  she  do  against  me  ?"  the 
duchess  exclaimed  haughtily.  "  I  hold 
the  town  in  my  hand.  I  could  break 
her  in  pieces."  She  flung  her  hand  out 
and  clinched  the  fingers  with  an  appear- 
ance of  force  and  strength  one  would 
scarcely  have  expected  in  such  small 
fingers. 


"  In  the  next 
to  understand  that  I 


"  But  if  she  should  appeal  to  the 
duke  ?"  said  her  cousin. 

The  lady's  hand  and  eyes  dropped,  and 
her  face  reflected  his  own  perplexed 
anger.  "  In  the  first  place,  he  isn't 
here,"  she  said  s 
place,  I  gave  her 
wrote  with  his  knowledge  and  consent." 

"  You  made  a  very  great  mistake," 
exclaimed  her  cousin  sharply.  "  You 
should  always  be  prepared  for  revela- 
tions, for  detection.  You  should  never 
do  anything — above  all,  you  should  never 
write  anything — which  you  cannot  satis- 
factorily explain,  if  necessary.  I  tell 
you,  Laura,  that  letter  will  bring  us  de- 
feat." 

He  turned  away  from  her  and  took 
two  or  three  steps  toward  the  house. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  find  fault 
with  what  I  do  solely  for  your  good," 
she  cried  out  after  him.  "I'm  sure  I 
have  already  had  trouble  enough  in  try- 
ing to  help  you." 

He  turned  back  at  her  reproach. 
"  Forgive  me,"  he  said  softly.  "  So 
you  have.  I  cannot  help  being  irri- 
table, dear,  when  I  think  that  this  plan 
of  living  always  near  you  may  fail." 

"  It  mustn't  fail,"  she  replied.  "  We 
must  study  over  the  matter  and  make 
sure  of  our  way." 

"  And,"  her  cousin  said,  taking  her 
hand  and  gently  pressing  it,  "  you  must 
do  nothing  without  my  advice.  You  are 
so  ardent  that  you  are  sometimes  impru- 
dent. It  is  a  beautiful  defect,  Laura 
mia ;  but  our  plans  must  not  be  suff"ered 
to  fail  by  it." 

They  were  interrupted  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Giacomo,  who,  having  seen  them 
through  the  trees,  discreetly  approached, 
coughing  at  intervals. 

Monsignor  Valletta,  the  bishop,  was 
coming  up  the  avenue.  Was  the  signora 
duchessa  at  home  ? 

"  Oh,  certainly  I  am  at  home,"  the 
duchess  replied.    "  I  will  come  directly." 

"  And  I  will  go  up  to  the  piazza  be- 
fore breakfast,"  said  the  Count  Cle- 
mente, glad  to  escape  for  a  moment  to 
the  uninterrupted  company  of  his  own 
thoughts. 

Left  alone,  he  stood  and  looked  up 
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at  the  castle  visible  through  the  trees. 
Was  it  hate  or  was  it  love  that  he  felt 
for  the  girl  there  ?  There  was  a  flame  of 
some  sort  kindling  in  his  heart  and  be- 
ginning to  flicker  unsteadily.  He  felt  a 
desire  to  return  to  the  castle  and  see  her 
again  instantly.  Who  knew  if  he  might 
not  himself  arrange  the  matter  with  her 
better  than  the  duchess  could  ?  Women 
were  always  quarrelling.  "  I  will  try  to 
see  her  as  soon  as  possible,"  he  thought. 
"  Laura  shall  arrange  it.  I  only  hope 
that  she  may  not  be  jealous." 

He  went  up  the  narrow  stair  cut  in 
the  rocks  which  formed  a  natural  bar- 
rier between  the  town  above  and  the 
villa,  which  was  lower.  He  was  out  of 
cigars,  and  needed  one  to  tranquillize  his 
nerves  and  help  him  to  think. 

The  stair  he  ascended  led  to  a  small 
plot  of  green,  from  which  one  short, 
narrow  street  led  straight  to  the  castle 
and  another  to  one  of  the  chief  avenues 
of  the  town.  The  latter  was  the  shorter 
way  to  the  piazza  ;  but  the  count  wished 
to  pass  the  castle  gate  again. 

As  he  approached  it,  two  figures  is- 
sued hastily  and  passed  out  into  a  street 
at  right  angles  with  the  one  to  the  villa. 
They  were  Aurora  and  Giovanna,  and 
they  had  not  seen  him. 

He  followed  them  till  half-way  down 
the  street  they  disappeared  into  a  door- 
way. Reaching  the  door,  he  stopped 
and  looked  in.  It  was  a  great  double 
door,  clamped  and  full  of  nails,  and  it 
led  to  a  covered  court,  beyond  which 
was  an  open  terrace  with  a  balustrade. 
Dark  walls  soared  on  all  sides  of  court 
and  terrace,  and  a  long  corridor,  open  on 
one  side,  stretched  off"  slanting  at  one 
side,  seeming  to  follow  the  curve  of  the 
hill.  There  was  silence,  coolness,  and 
the  mingled  shades  of  green-tinted  light 
where  thick  boughs  lifted  themselves 
from  unseen  trees  and  the  gray  tint  un- 
der the  stone  walls.  Not  a  soul  was  in 
sight,  and  there  was  no  sound  of  any 
human  being.  Aurora  and  her  attend- 
ant had  disappeared  like  shadows. 

He  looked  about  angrily.  Where  had 
she  gone  ?  Whom  had  she  come  here  to 
see  ?  What  right  had  a  girl  like  that 
to  go  about  with  a  servant-woman  only? 


Who  knew  what  might  be  going  on  ? 
A  hundred  angry  suspicions  assailed  his 
mind.  Oh,  if  ever  he  should  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  her,  not  one  step  should 
she  take  unwatched. 

He  commanded  himself,  however,  and 
went  out  into  the  street  again.  He 
would  not  even  ask  what  house  it  was. 
Laura  would  know,  and  it  was  best  not 
to  display  curiosity.  He  went  on  to  the 
piazza  and  bought  his  cigars,  changing  a 
napoleon  to  pay  for  them. 

Going  back  to  the  villa,  he  saw  through 
an  open  window  that  his  cousin's  visitor 
had  not  yet  left  her,  and,  turning  aside, 
went  up  through  a  side-door  to  his  own 
chamber. 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,  monsignore,  I  have 
been  up  to  the  castle  this  morning,"  the 
duchess  was  saying.  "  I  had  such  a 
curiosity  to  see  the  place.  It  is  said  to 
be  interesting.  And  of  course,  as  a 
family  possession,  I  wished  to  see  it." 

"  How  did  you  like  it  ?"  the  bishop 
asked  aff'ably. 

"  I  only  saw  the  outside  and  the 
salon,^^  she  replied.  "  I  did  not  know 
that  the  signorina  was  there.  She  ar- 
rived only  this  morning.  So  I  postponed 
my  examination  till  another  time." 

"  Aurora  come  back  !"  said  the  bishop, 
with  a  look  of  pleasure.  "  I  did  not 
expect  her  so  soon.  I  must  go  to  see 
her." 

The  duchess  lifted  her  head  somewhat 
stiffly.  "  Monsignor  is,  then,  a  particular 
friend  of  the  signorina,"  she  said  coldly. 

The  bishop  looked  at  her  in  some  sur- 
prise. "  I  have  been  for  years  a  friend 
of  the  family,"  he  said.  "  I  knew  her 
mother.  Aurora  is  quite  a  child  of  Sas- 
sovivo." 

"  Then  I  hope,  monsignore,"  said 
the  lady,  "  that  you  will  impress  on  the 
signorina's  mind  the  impropriety  of  her 
keeping  house  in  that  independent  man- 
ner. I  am  surprised  that  her  friends 
have  permitted  it  so  long." 


CHAPTER  X. 

WARMING    A    COLD    WORLD. 


The  portone  at  which  Aurora    had 
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entered  was  that  of  Fra  Antonio's  con- 
vent, and  just  inside  the  long  open  cor- 
ridor which  Count  Fantini  had  seen 
were  two  rooms  where  female  visitors 
could  be  received,  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing being  forbidden  ground  to  them. 
At  the  outer  door  of  these  rooms  the 
priest  awaited  his  visitor.  He  had  al- 
ready been  notified  of  her  return  and 
of  her  wish  to  see  him  immediately. 
She  followed  him  into  the  parlatoio^ 
leaving  Giovanna  in  the  anteroom. 

They  had  scarcely  uttered  a  word  of 
greeting,  but  the  moment  they  were 
alone  Aurora  clasped  her  hands,  and, 
standing  before  the  monk,  waited  for 
him  to  speak.  There  could  be  but  one 
reason  for  her  sudden  return,  and  he 
knew  that. 

"  Courage,  signorina  !"  he  said.  "  It 
will  never  do  to  become  excited." 

"You  received  Mrs.  Lindsay's  letter?" 
she  asked,  trying  to  be  quiet. 

"  Yes,  and  I  did  as  she  requested.  I 
have  sent  the  enclosed  letter  to  the 
duke,  with  no  other  comment  than  that 
I  was  requested  to  do  so  bv  Mrs.  Lind- 
say." 

"  And  he?"  Aurora  asked  faintly. 

"  I  am  not  yet  sure  that  he  has  re- 
ceived the  letter,  as  he  has  gone  away, 
but  I  presume  that  he  has.  I  requested 
him  to  let  me  know  when  it  reached 
him.  There  was  some  delay,  as  one 
person  told  me  he  had  gone  to  Rome 
and  another  to  Florence.  I  found  that 
he  had  gone  to  Rome,  and  from  there  to 
the  sea-shore,  and  I  sent  in  such  a  way 
as  to  be  secure." 

Aurora  drew  a  long  breath  of  relief, 
and  quietly  seated  herself  on  an  oaken 
bench.  Fra  Antonio  drew  a  chair 
within  speaking-distance  of  her,  slightly 
to  one  side,  and  sat  with  his  eyes  cast 
down.  She  told  him  of  the  visit  she 
had  just  received  from  the  duchess  and 
her  cousin. 

"  In  what  manner  did  you  receive 
them  ?"  asked  the  priest. 

"  With  courtesy,  but  without  cordial- 
ity," she  replied.  "  That  is,  I  had  that 
intention  in  my  mind  and  that  wish  in 
my  heart." 

"  You  did   not  give   her  any  reason 


to  think  that  you  would  do  as  she 
wishes  ?" 

"  Not  the  least,  I  am  sure.  I  care- 
fully avoided  any  expression  which 
might  be  construed  into  meaning  that 
she  had  any  right  to  be  there.  I  invited 
her  to  come  any  day  she  liked  to  see 
the  house,  as  she  had  spoken  of  it  as 
interesting,  but  I  was  careful  not  to  say 
even  the  conventional '  e  padrona.'  More- 
over, I  reminded  her  that  the  apartment 
was  modern,  having  been  built  entirely, 
I  said,  by  the  father  of  my  dear  friend 
and  protector,  the  Signer  Glenlyon. 
Only  the  outer  walls  remained,  I  assured 
her." 

Fra  Antonio  considered  a  moment. 
"  I  have  been  thinking,"  he  said,  "  that 
it  might  be  well  for  you  to  make  an 
attempt  to  win  the  duchess.  She  does 
many  kind  actions  here,  and  is  good  to 
the  poor.  She  may  not  appreciate  your 
position.  Perhaps  if  you  should  go  to 
her  and  tell  her  just  how  you  feel,  and 
that  you  would  be  unhappy  having  to 
leave  the  place,  she  might  change  her 
mind.  You  know  in  Sassovivo  she  could 
do  you  a  great  deal  of  good  or  a  great 
deal  of  harm." 

"Oh,  if  you  tell  me  to  go  to  her 
from  policy,  I  cannot  go,"  Aurora  ex- 
claimed. "  Or,  if  I  were  to  go,  it  would 
effect  nothing." 

A  faint  smile  trembled  for  an  instant 
on  the  monk's  lips  and  faded  as  quickly 
as  it  came. 

"  Prudence  would  be  the  better  word," 
he  remarked. 

"  I  am  afraid  that  prudence  would 
not  sustain  me  in  seeking  such  an  un- 
pleasant interview,"  Aurora  said,  with  a 
troubled  face. 

"  Go  from  charity,"  said  the  priest. 
"  Here  is  a  woman  who  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  entirely  undisciplined,  yet 
who  has  good  impulses.  People  flatter 
her  and  let  her  do  as  she  pleases.  May- 
be she  knows  that  if  she  were  not 
powerful  they  would  not  do  so.  I  have 
heard  the  great  lament  that  they  did 
not  know  who  were  their  real  friends  or 
what  was  the  real  truth  in  many  circum- 
stances about  them.  Take  your  heart 
in  your  hand,  leave  your  dignity  and 
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pride  all  at  home,  or  throw  them  away ; 
go  to  her  to-day,  if  she  will  see  you, 
and  talk  to  her  simply  and  aflfection- 
ately.  Assume  that  she  has  no  wish  to 
make  you  unhappy,  and  no  unkindness 
whatever  toward  you.  Assume  that 
she  would  even  resign  a  cherished 
plan  rather  than  do  you  any  harm.  It 
is  most  probably  so.  Show  confidence 
in  her.  Remind  her,  if  it  is  necessary, 
that  she  occupies  the  place  that  was 
once  near  being  your  dear  mother's, 
and  that  all  your  life  you  have  been  ac- 
customed to  going  to  the  villa  for  affec- 
tion and  help,  and  have  always  found  it 
there." 

Speaking  slowly  and  gently,  Fra  An- 
tonio never  raised  his  eyes  from  the 
floor.  Aurora  looked  at  him  while 
listening,  her  eyes  full  of  tears,  her  face 
bright  in  its  reflection  of  the  spirit  of 
his  words. 

"  I  will  go  !"  she  said  quickly,  when 
he  had  ended.  "  I  will  send  Giovanna 
down  to  ask  if  I  can  see  her  this  after- 
noon." 

"  That  is  right.  I  will  come  up  to 
the  castle  before  Ave  Maria  to  see  if 
you  have  anything  to  tell  me." 

They  rose.  "  Thank  you,  Fra  An- 
tonio," Aurora  murmured,  and  lingered, 
and  looked  as  if  she  would  fain  have 
said  more.  She  was  so  glad  to  see  him 
again,  he  was  such  a  consolation  to  her, 
she  loved  his  goodness  so,  that  she  was 
scarcely  content  to  go  without  another 
word.  But  he  bowed,  and  waited  for 
her  to  go,  and  she  went. 

They  returned  to  the  castle,  and 
Giovanna  was  sent  at  once  'on  her 
errand  to  the  villa.  And  so  it  happened 
that  as  the  duchess  gave  her  somewhat 
arrogant  counsel  to  the  bishop,  and  be- 
fore he  had  collected  himself  to  reply,  a 
servant  appeared  and  asked  permission 
to  deliver  a  message. 

"  Well  ?" 

The  si<:norina  of  the  castle  presented 
her  respects  to  the  signora  duchessa, 
and  begged  to  know  if  she  might  be  al- 
lowed to  speak  with  her  at  lier  conveni- 
ence. She  would  gladly  come  at  any 
hour  that  the  duchess  might  be  so  kind 
as  to  name. 


It  sounded  like  submission. 

"  She  can  come  this  afternoon  at  four," 
the  lady  said  graciously. 

"  You  see,  monsignore,  you  will  not 
find  her  at  home  for  your  visit  to-day," 
she  added,  with  a  rather  malicious  smile. 

"  I  might  not  have  gone  to-day,"  he 
replied,  and  rose  to  take  leave. 

"  He  is  going  to  see  her  now !"  the 
duchess  said  to  herself,  observing  that 
he  took  the  short  path  of  the  rocks,  in- 
stead of  the  longer  Serpentino  leading 
round  the  outside  of  the  town. 

And  she  was  right.  Monsignor 
hastened  to  the  castle  with  all  speed, 
and  scarcely  gave  himself  time  to  wel- 
come Aurora  back  and  congratulate  her 
on  her  improved  looks,  before  asking 
her  what  was  going  on  between  her  and 
the  duchess. 

She  told  him  all,  even  to  the  counsel 
she  had  received  from  Fra  Antonio. 
"  Dear  Fra  Antonio !"  she  concluded. 

The  bishop  raised  his  eyebrows  as  he 
heard  this  advice;  but  he  would  not  in- 
terfere between  Aurora  and  her  con- 
fessor, even  though  her  projected  visit 
might  seem  to  him  quixotic,  the  more 
so  that  the  duchess  must  soon  know 
that  an  appeal  had  been  made  to  her 
husband  against  her  before  she  was 
herself  appealed  to.  This  little  dis- 
crepance in  the  programme  came,  how- 
ever, from  the  multitude  of  counsellors, 
rather  than  from  any  inconsistency  in 
Aurora. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I  wish  you  suc- 
cess. But  do  not  be  too  much  disap- 
pointed if  you  do  not  find  the  duchess 
very  easy  to  soften.  She  is  lively  and 
she  is  passionate,  but  she  is  not  tender." 

"  I  hope  that  she  will  not  be  unkind," 
Aurora  said  anxiously,  accompanying 
the  bishop  down-stairs. 

"  Now  you  are  losing  courage,"  he 
said,  "  and  it  is  my  fault.  Go  and  do 
just  as  Fra  Antonio  told  you  to,  and 
come  to  see  me  to-morrow  and  tell  me 
that  you  have  succeeded.  After  all, 
there  is  nothing  so  strong  as  charity." 

She  smiled  again,  and  they  stopped 
at  the  door.  Monsignor  was  a  some- 
what worldly  man,  but  he  was  sensitive 
to  any  appeal  to  his  nobler  nature. 
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"■  Your  mother  once  told  me  a  little 
story  of  you,"  he  said.  "  She  had  been 
warning  you  that  the  world  is  cold. 
You  were  on  the  castle  terrace.  As 
she  spoke,  you  flung  your  arms  out  as 
if  embracing  the  universe,  and  ex- 
claimed, 'I  will  warm  it!'  My  dear 
child,  there  is  but  one  way  to  warm  the 
cold  world.  Charity,  charity,  charity ! 
That  may  do  it.  Nothing  else  will. 
God  bless  you !" 

At  four  o'clock  the  duchess,  sitting 
tete-a-tete  with  her  cousin,  saw  Aurora 
coming  across  the  garden,  accompanied 
by  Giovanna.  The  contessina  had  put  on 
her  robes  of  reverence,  and  was  looking 
exquisitely  beautiful.  There  were  violets 
in  her  little  bonnet,  which  was  almost 
invisible  behind  that  purple  wreath, 
violet  ribbons  fluttering  in  her  trans- 
parent black  skirts,  and  an  amethyst  in 
her  belt-buckle. 

"  You  must  run  away,  Clem,  and 
leave  me  to  talk  with  her,"  his  cousin 
said.  "  Not  that  way !"  she  added 
hastily,  as  he  took  a  step  toward  the 
garden.  "  Go  out  through  the  dining- 
room." 

"  And  why  not  this  way?"  the  count 
asked,  glancing  back  at  her  with  eyes 
which  showed  green  specks  in  the  gray. 
"  I  want  to  assist  your  conference  by 
first  making  a  very  conciliating  bow  to 
the  young  lady."  He  smiled  somewhat 
disagreeably  and  continued  his  way  to 
the  garden,  meeting  Aurora  near  the 
door. 

Full  of  her  thought  that  charity 
alone  would  warm  the  world,  she  looked 
at  him  so  sweetly  that  a  genuine  smile, 
full  of  surprise  and  pleasure,  replaced 
the  absurdly  adoring  expression  he  had 
carefully  assumed.  Bowing  low,  he 
stood  aside,  hat  in  hand,  and  looked 
after  her  till  she  had  disappeared  into 
the  vestibule. 

Aurora  found  the  duchess  biting  her 
lips  and  still  red  with  anger  at  her 
cousin's  revolt.  Clement  had  been  with 
her  but  twenty-four  hours,  and  already 
he  was  asserting  his  own  will  in  every- 
thing and  binding  her  will  to  serve 
him. 

"  Thanks,  dear  duchess,  for  permis- 


sion to  come  so  soon,"  Aurora  said,  after 
receiving  the  somewhat  cold  welcome  of 
her  hostess.  "  I  wish  to  talk  with  you 
of  your  letter.  I  set  off"  very  soon 
after  receiving  it.  That  was  the  reason 
why  I  did  not  reply.  There  was  a 
good  deal  to  say,  and  I  feared  that  a 
letter  might  give  a  wrong  impression." 

"  Can  it  be  that  she  does  not  mean 
submission,  after  all  ?"  the  duchess 
thought,  and  merely  bowed  with  a  faint 
smile. 

Aurora  continued,  "  It  would  make 
me  so  unhappy  to  leave  the  house,  and 
it  would  be  an  injury  to  me,  besides. 
I  thought  that  perhaps  you  did  not 
quite  understand." 

Then,  rapidly,  with  a  soft  eloquence, 
and  with  little  interpolated  regrets  that 
she  should  have  to  hesitate  a  moment 
in  doing  anything  which  the  duchess 
could  ask  of  her,  she  told  her  story. 
She  described  the  homeless  condition  of 
herself  and  her  mother  when  the  Scotch 
gentleman  Glenlyon,  whose  artist  father 
had  redeemed  the  old  ruin  and  made  a 
home  there,  took  her  as  a  companion 
for  his  ward.  She  touched  upon  her 
happy  life  with  them,  and  dwelt  on  his 
kind  thoughtfulness  for  her  future. 
His  first  wish,  she  said,  had  been  that 
she  should  have  a  home  of  her  own. 
She  told  of  his  death, — how  one  morn- 
ing they  had  found  him  kneeling  at  the 
balustrade  of  the  terrace,  with  the 
rising  sun  shining  on  his  white,  lifeless 
head.  At  that  spot  where  he  rested, 
she  and  her  mother  had  set  a  marble 
slab  with  an  inscription,  and  a  wreath 
of  imtnortelles  was  always  hanging 
there.  The  spot  was  sacred  to  her. 
Every  stone  of  the  walls  was  sacred  and 
dear  to  her.  The  rooms  were  fragrant 
with  violets  which  she  had  gathered 
and  placed  everywhere  to  make  the 
house  sweet,  and  they  were  yet  more 
fragrant  to  her  heart  with  all  the 
memories  they  held  for  her.  The  gar- 
den was  her  delight.  She  knew  every 
stem  of  every  tree.  The  grape-vines 
had  names,  the  flowers  caprices  which 
she  watched.  Her  life  had  entered 
into  everything,  and  would  bleed  if 
detached.     To    leave   the  house  would 
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seem  like  being  thrown  overboard  at 
sea  and  left  to  struggle  with  the  waves 
and  live  and  die  struggling.  Her  books 
and  studies  were  there,  her  mind  was 
used  to  thinking  there.  She  had,  more- 
over, her  pensioners,  who  calculated 
surely  on  the  small  help  she  could  give 
them,  and  every  crust  of  bread  in  the 
house  was  portioned  out.  Her  grief, 
too,  had  consecrated  the  place.  There 
was  the  chamber  where  her  mother 
had  died,  and  where  her  breath  seemed 
yet  to  stir  the  silent  air.  There 
was  the  window  where  mamma  stood 
when  the  late  duke  told  her  that  he 
had  loved  her  all  his  life,  and  where 
the  soft  after-glow  of  their  youth  had 
shone  round  them  in  an  hour  of  perfect 
happiness.  "  Oh,  I  have  taken  posses- 
sion of  it  all,"  she  said,  tears  dropping 
down  her  cheeks.  "  My  heart  has  sent 
little  roots  out  to  clasp  it  all  in  one 
whole  with  me,  and  I  think  it  would 
kill  me  to  go.  Dear  duchess,  you  have 
many  homes,  and  I  have  but  one.  I  am 
sure  that  you  will  not  let  me  leave  it," 
And,  ending,  she  bent  and  kissed  the 
lady's  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her  soft 
cheek,  then,  sitting  upright,  clasped  her 
trembling  hands  in  her  lap  and  looked 
at  the  duchess  for  an  answer.  She  had 
not  spoken  of  her  rights. 

Two  or  three  times  while  she  spoke 
her  listener  had  seemed  moved ;  once  she 
had  extended  her  hand  to  touch  Au- 
rora's arm  caressingly.  But  she  had 
also  thought,  "  This,  then,  is  the  way 
she  talks  !  This  is  the  way  in  which 
they  make  men  admire  them,  these 
poetesses  !  If  my  husband  heard  her 
talk  so,  he  would  be  quite  swept  away. 
He  must  have  heard  her,  and  it  is  for 
that  he  was  so  determined  that  I  should 
not  speak  to  her.  How  blooming  her 
cheeks  are,  and  how  bright  her  hair ! 
She  must  be  twenty  years  younger  than 
r  am.  Clemente  will  fall  in  love  with 
her,  if  he  has  not  already.  He  would 
not  oppose  her  wishes  as  he  has  mine 
already,  though  1  am  his  benefac- 
tress." 

Jealousy  rivets  a  triple  mail  around 
the  soul  it  enters,  and  justice,  compas- 
sion, even  common  sense,  may  strive  in 


vain  to  pierce  it.  The  duchess  thought, 
"  I  only  propose  to  take  from  her  an 
apartment,  and  she  can  easily  get  an- 
other and  '  consecrate'  it  with  her  sen- 
timental nonsense.  She  threatens  my 
empire  over  men, — the  only  power  I  ever 
coveted.  Yet  she  can  cry  out  and  have 
a  hundred  sympathizers,  and  I  cannot 
say  a  word." 

"  Dear  signorina,  I  quite  understand 
all  that  you  feel,"  she  said,  with  an  airy 
assumption  of  sympathy.  "  But  in 
this  world  we  cannot,  unfortunately,  be 
guided  entirely  by  sentiment.  I  am 
surprised  that  no  one  of  your  many 
friends  should  ever  have  intimated  to 
you  the  impropriety  of  your  being  the 
mistress  of  a  house  at  your  age.  The 
respectable  companion  makes  no  sort  of 
dift'erence.  The  thing  is  manifestly  im- 
proper." 

Aurora  blushed  deeply.  "  No  one 
in  Sassovivo  thinks  so,  madam,"  she 
said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  but  there  are 
those  in  Sassovivo  who  think  so,"  the 
duchess  replied,  with  decision. 

"  Then  some  one  must  have  suggested 
the  thought  to  them,  for  no  one  ever 
said  so  to  me,  and  my  friends  would 
have  told  me  if  they  had  heard.  They 
all  know  me  here." 

Her  voice  faltered  in  speaking,  and 
her  sudden  blush  fading  away  left  her 
very  pale. 

"  Who  knows  anybody  ?"  exclaimed 
the  duchess.  "  They  may  call  you  a 
saint,  and  never  think  of  suspecting 
you, — you  may  act  like  an  angel,  and 
even  be  ordinarily  prudent, — yet  the 
first  person  who  chooses  to  whisper  a 
word  against  you  will  be  believed. 
Your  best  friends  will  believe.  I  tell 
you  there  is  no  such  thing  as  having 
a  confidence  in  any  person  whatever 
which  will  stand  against  an  insinuation. 
There  is  nothing  sure  but  proof  positive, 
and  proof  positive  you  cannot  have  con- 
cerning any  person,  unless  you  can  shut 
her  into  a  cage  and  sit  watching  her 
night  and  day.  The  only  way,  the 
only  proper  way,  for  an  unmarried  girl, 
is  to  give  no  least  opportunity  to  any 
one   to   talk.     She  must  be  constantly 
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under  observation  and  have  no  possible 
way  of  concealing  her  actions." 

Aurora  rose.  "  I  am  sorry  to  have 
given  you  the  trouble  to  listen  to  me  so 
long,  signora  duchessa,"  she  said  faintly. 
She  was  very  pale. 

The  duchess  was  surprised  and  dis- 
pleased at  this  abrupt  withdrawal. 

"  Oh,  we  haven't  half  talked  the  mat- 
ter over,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  smiling 
cordiality.  "  Of  course  I  am  very  sorry 
for  you,  and  I  want  to  be  a  friend  to 
you.     You  can  quite  depend  on  me." 

"  Thanks  ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I 
can  very  well  talk  more  on  the  subject 
now,"  Aurora  said,  looking  down,  that 
she  might  not  see  a  smile  and  expression 
which  she  felt  to  be  false  and  cruel.  "I 
have  come  all  the  way  through  from 
Genoa  without  resting,  and  I  am  very 
tired.  With  your  permission,  I  will  re- 
tire." 

"  I  meant  to  ask  you  to  drive  out 
with  me,"  the  duchess  said,  accompany- 
ing her  to  the  door  of  the  salon.  "  But 
I  see  that  it  would  be  useless.  Go  to 
bed  and  have  a  good  rest,  and  to- 
morrow morning  I  will  come  up  to 
see  you,  I  will  come  about  eleven.  Do 
not  give  yourself  any  anxiety.  We  will 
talk  the  matter  over  and  arrange  so  that 
you  shall  be  quite  satisfied.  You  must 
depend  on  me  as  a  friend."  Aurora's 
pale  and  unresponsive  face  made  her 
somewhat  uneasy.  "  And  now,  good- 
by,  my  dear."  And  she  kissed  her 
effusively. 

Aurora  submitted  to  her  caress,  mur- 
mured a  word  of  thanks  for  her  profes- 
sions of  friendship,  and  got  away.  She 
was  so  anxious  to  get  away  that  she  did 
not  wait  for  Giovanna,  who  ran  after 
her. 

The  duchess  was  about  ringing  a  bell, 
when  her  cousin  stepped  out  from  be- 
hind a  large  screen  which  stood  between 
an  open  window  and  the  sofa  occupied 
by  her  and  Aurora  during  their  conver- 
sation. 

"  You  here,  Clem !"  she  exclaimed. 
"  How  lono;  have  vou  been  listening;  ?" 

"  I  told  you  that  she  meant  resist- 
ance," he  exclaimed,  without  replying 
to  her  question.     "  She  will  never  leave 


that  place.  She  will  go  about  reciting 
like  an  improvisatrice  to  everybody  in 
town  till  they  will  look  on  us  as  mon- 
sters. Why  didn't  you  propose  that 
Paula  and  I  should  live  there  with  her? 
You  don't  know  how  to  yield  in  order 
to  win,  Laura." 

He  hated  the  girl,  then.  That  was 
some  comfort. 

"  Will  you  ring  and  order  the  car- 
riage, Clemente  ?"  she  said  somewhat 
loftily.  "  When  you  take  that  tone 
with  me  I  shall  not  answer  you."  And 
she  went  out  of  the  room  to  dress  for  a 
drive. 

"  I  tell  you,  she  will  have  to  yield," 
she  said  later,  as  she  drove  with  her 
cousin.  "  How  is  such  a  girl  to  stand 
against  me  here  ?  There  is  not  one  who 
would  dare  to  oppose  me.  If  I  say  she 
must  go,  the  bishop  will  advise  her  to 
go.  If  I  say  that  it  isn't  respectable 
for  her  to  stay  there,  there  will  be  a 
hundred  stories  about  her  in  a  month, 
and  they  will  be  believed.  The  nuns 
will  be  with  me, — they  are  so  already, — 
and,  if  she  resists,  they  will  not  receive 
her.  She  will  be  tabooed  if  she  re- 
sists." 

It  was  true.  Aurora  knew  and  felt 
it  herself.  If  she  resisted,  her  good 
name,  her  friends,  her  happiness  and 
peace  would  melt  away  like  mists,  leav- 
ing her  desolate.  The  bishop  knew  it 
when  he  had  hastened  to  see  her  that 
day.  He  was  perfectly  aware  that  he 
could  not  take  a  stand  against  the  great 
lady  of  the  place.  And  Fra  Antonio 
knew  it  when  he  bade  Aurora  take  her 
heart  in  her  hand  in  going  to  the  duch- 
ess. "  How  could  she  resist  the  girl's 
affectionate  pleading?"  he  thought. 

The  duchess  took  a  rather  longer 
drive  than  usual  that  day.  She  was 
discussing  with  her  cousin  the  plan  of 
which  he  seemed  suddenly  to  have  be- 
come enamoured, — that  is,  that  he  and 
Paula  should  live  with  Aurora  at  the 
castle.  That  would  smooth  out  all  difl&- 
culties,  he  declared.  Paula  would  be  an 
allsuflScient  dueiia ;  and  once  in,  even  if 
she  should  wish,  Aurora  could  scarcely 
tell  them  to  go  away.  She  might  pre- 
fer to  go  herself. 
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"  Or  you  could  marry  her,  and  so 
have  a  home  for  life,"  his  cousin  re- 
marked in  a  dry  tone. 

"  She  is  not  rich  enough  to  tempt 
me,"  he  replied  coolly.  "  And,  on  the 
whole,  it  would  be  rather  a  poor  ex- 
change for  La  Cala.  There  at  least  I 
was  the  great  man.  Here  there  would 
be  half  a  dozen  as  great,  not  to  speak  of 
the  supreme  Duke  of  Sassovivo  and  the 
baby  Marquis  of  Subvite." 

"  Well,"  the  duchess  concluded,  "we 


will  see  what  to-morrow  brings  forth. 
If  no  better  offers,  I  will  propose  your 
plan.  In  any  case,  it  would  be  a  good 
place  for  Paula." 

"  Fra  Antonio,"  said  Aurora  that 
evening,  "  I  took  my  heart  in  my  hand, 
and  she  has  transfixed  it." 

"  That  is  what  happened  to  our  Lord 
when  he  came  into  this  world*"  the 
monk  replied. 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker. 

[to  be  continued.] 


A    LATE    ROSE. 

~r  SENT  a  little  maiden 
-J-     To  pluck  for  me  a  rose, 
The  sweetest  and  the  fairest 

That  in  the  garden  grows, — 
A  blush-rose,  proud  and  tender. 
Upon  its  stem  so  slender. 
Swaying  in  dreamy  splendor 

Where  yellow  sunshine  glows. 

Back  came  the  little  maiden 
With  drooping,  downcast  head. 

And  slow,  reluctant  footsteps. 
And  this  to  me  she  said  : 

"  I  find  no  sweet  blush-roses 

In  all  the  garden-closes  : 

There  are  no  summer  roses ; 
It  must  be  they  are  dead  !" 

Then  bent  I  to  the  maiden 

And  touched  her  shining  hair, — 

Dear  heart !  in  all  the  garden 
Was  nothing  half  so  fair ! 

"  Nay  !"  said  I,  "  let  the  roses 

Die  in  the  garden-closes 

Whenever  fate  disposes. 
If  I  this  rose  may  wear  !" 

Julia  C.  R.  Dorr. 


Vou  VIII.  N.  8.-24 
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PERSONAL    REMINISCENCES    OF    CHARLES    READE. 

CONCLUDING   PAPER. 


AT  or  about  this  time  I  came  across 
Zola's  loathsome  book,  "  L'Assom- 
moir."  It  struck  me  that  some  of  the 
incidents  might  be  utilized  in  a  drama 
of  English  life.  I  prepared  a  scenario, 
— got  a  friend  to  assist  me, — the  play 
was  completed  and  ready  for  representa- 
tion. When  I  came  up  to  town  shortly 
afterward,  I  found  that  Mr.  Reade  had 
gone  to  Paris  to  see  the  play  then  act- 
ing at  the  Ambigu,  and  to  confer  with 
Zola  on  the  subject  of  transferring  it  to 
the  English  stage.  I  wrote  to  Reade, 
telling  him  what  I  had  done  in  reference 
to  the  same  subject,  and  asking  whether 
my  piece  would  trespass  on  his  donnee. 
He  wrote  me  in  return,  reminding 
me  how  often  he  had  been  baflfled  and 
defeated  in  the  theatre,  assuring  me  that 
he  was  in  sight  of  port  at  last,  and  im- 
ploring me  in  the  name  of  our  old  friend- 
ship not  to  cross  him  in  the  ambition  of 
his  life.  I  could  not  withstand  this  ap- 
peal, and  my  unfortunate  piece  disap- 
peared into  the  waste-paper-basket. 

A  few  months  afterward,  "  Drink"  was 
produced,  and  I  was  delighted  to  find  him 
once  more  a  successful  dramatist.  Money 
came  rolling  in  in  abundance;  he  was 
happy,  triumphant.  In  the  midst  of 
his  happiness,  at  the  height  of  his  tri- 
umph, the  blow  fell  which  left  him  a 
desolate,  broken  man.  I  was  abroad  at 
the  time,  but  there  is  a  letter  lying  before 
me  now  in  which,  after  recording  the 
continued  success  of  the  new  play,  he 
refers  to  the  struggles  of  his  youth,  the 
vicissitudes  of  his  manhood,  his  repeated 
failures,  his  perpetual  disappointments  in 
the  theatre;  "and  now,"  he  continues, 
"  now  that  I  have  attained  the  summit 
of  my  ambition,  now  that  I  am  rich  and 
prosperous,  now — " 

There  is  an  inscription  on  a  tomb 
in  Willesden  church-yard  which  will  best 
tell  the  remainder  of  the  sad  story.  I 
quote  the  epitaph  in  full : 


Here  lies  the  great  heart  of  Laura  Seymour, 
a  brilliant  artist,  a  humble  Christian,  a  char- 
itable woman,  a  loving  daughter,  sister,  and 
friend,  who  lived  for  others  from  her  childhood. 
Tenderly  pitiful  to  all  God's  creatures,  even  to 
some  that  are  frequently  destroyed  or  neglected, 
she  wiped  away  the  tears  from  many  faces, 
helping  the  poor  with  her  savings,  and  the  sor- 
rowful with  her  earnest  pity.  When  the  eye 
saw  her  it  blessed  her,  for  her  face  was  sun- 
shine, her  voice  was  melody,  and  her  heart  was 
sympathy.  Truth  could  say  more,  and  Sorrow 
pines  to  enlarge  upon  her  virtues,  but  this 
would  ill  accord  with  her  humility,  who  justly 
disclaimed  them  all,  and  relied  only  on  the 
merits  of  her  Redeemer.  After  months  of  acute 
suffering,  bowing  with  gentle  resignation,  and 
with  sorrow  for  those  who  were  to  lose  her,  not 
for  herself,  she  was  released  from  her  burden, 
and  fell  asleep  in  Jesus,  September  27th,  1879, 
aged  59  years.  ''  Blessed  are  the  merciful, 
for  they  shall  obtain  mercy."  (Matt.  v.  7.) 
This  grave  was  made  for  her  and  for  himself 
by  Charles  Reade,  whose  wise  counsellor,  loyal 
ally,  and  bosom  friend  she  was  for  twenty-four 
years,  and  who  mourns  her  all  his  days. 

Twelve  months  or  more  passed  before 
we  met  again.  He  was  greatly  changed, 
and  lived  more  in  recalling  the  past  and 
preparing  for  the  future  than  in  the 
present ;  but  we  found  many  topics  of 
common  interest,  and  he  loved  to  talk 
of  old  times. 

I  persuaded  him  with  difficulty  to 
accompany  me  once  or  twice  to  the 
theatre.  We  went  to  Drury  Lane  to  see 
the  Meiningen  people,  who  appeared  to 
interest  him. 

W^hen  I  next  quitted  London  I  under- 
stood from  him  that  he  was  engaged 
upon  some  Biblical  studies,  and  that  he 
did  not  intend  to  write  for  the  theatre 
again.  Apropos  of  Biblical  studies: 
at  this  very  time  he  related  with  great 
gusto  a  story  about  the  late  Sheridan 
Knowles.  In  his  declining  years,  espe- 
cially when  he  was  ill,  the  veteran  poet, 
who  was  a  fine,  noble-hearted,  but  hot- 
headed and  eccentric  Irishman,  became 
exceedingly  pious ;  as  soon  as  he  got 
better  he  changed  his  views,  illustrating 
in  fine  form  the  adage, — 
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The  devil  was  ill,  and  the  devil  a  monk  would  be ; 
The  devil  got  well,  and  the  devil  a  monk  was  he ! 

During  his  fits  of  piety  he  regarded, 
or  afi'ected  to  regard,  the  play-house  as 
the  bottomless  pit  of  abomination  ;  but, 
though  he  scorned  the  sin,  he  did  not 
scorn  the  wages  of  it.  I  don't  mean 
"  death,"  but  the  fees  arising  from  the 
representation  of  his  plays.  He  was 
"  death"  on  to  them,  certainly  !  And,  ill 
or  well,  pious  or  otherwise,  woe  betide 
the  luckless  manager  who  ventured  to 
do  one  of  Knowles's  plays  without  pay- 
ing him  for  it ! 

One  morning,  ever  so  many  years 
ago,  in  Reade's  earliest  juvenalia,  the 
two  authors  met  at  the  door  of  Mr. 
Benjamin  Webster's  house  in  Brompton. 
At  that  period  Reade  was  more  famous 
for  his  facts  than  for  anything  else,  and 
it  was  well  known  how  hard  he  worked 
in  getting  up  his  data.  Knowles  was 
coming  out  savagely  pious  because 
Webster  had  declined  to  accept  a  play 
of  his.  Reade  was  going  in  with  a  pile 
of  manuscript  under  his  arm,  hoping  to 
succeed  in  inducing  the  manager  to  cast 
his  eye  over  a  comedy.  In  his  usual 
effusive  fashion  Knowles  roared  out, 
"  How  are  you,  my  boy  ?  God  bless  my 
sowl,  how  are  you,  and  how  have  you 
been  this  age  past  ?  You're  the  very 
man  I  wanted  to  see  !  It's  no  use  try- 
ing to  see  him,"  indicating  Webster: 
"  the  owld  thief  had  the  impudence  to 
tell  me  just  now  that  tragedy's  a  dhrug 
in  the  market,  and  that  he's  got  enough 
comedies  to  keep  the  Haymarket  going 
for  the  next  century  !  How  lucky  is  this 
matin' !  I've  got  a  splendid  pot-boiler, — a 
commission  to  write  a  polemical  pamphlet 
to  pitch  into  the  Papists  !  I'm  all  right 
except  for  the  facts.  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  them.  Unfortunately,  that's 
my  wake  point,  but  it's  your  sthrong  one  ; 
so  if  you'll  do  the  facts  I'll  do  the  fighting, 
and  we'll  divide  the  plunder  between  us." 

Whether  that  pamphlet  ever  saw  the 
light  or  not  I  am  unable  to  say ;  I  only 
know  that  Reade  left  the  poet  to  do  the 
"  facts"  as  well  as  the  "  fighting." 

To  my  astonishment,  some  few  months 
after  I  left  town  I  received  the  following 
letter : 


"Blompield  Villas,  October  16,  1882. 

"  Dear  John, — I  was  in  hopes  you 
would  have  reported  progress  from  the 
Channel  Isle  [Jersey]  ere  this.  .  .  . 
Will  you  now  kindly  draw  on  your 
memory  and  send  me  a  list  of  good  old 
short  pieces, — say  forty-five  minutes, — 
merry,  but  interesting,  and  not  all  practi- 
cal jokes  and  nonsense  ?  I  want  one  for 
the  Adelphi,  which  I  lease  from  No- 
vember 18th,  for  three  months,  to  bring 
out  our  new  drama,  '  Love  and  Money.' 
Low  comedian,  young  man,  two  or 
three  ladies  if  necessary. 

"  Yours  always, 

"  Reade." 

I  was  rather  glad  to  hear  that  he  was 
in  harness  once  more,  knowing  as  I  did 
that  loneliness  and  want  of  occupation 
would  prey  upon  his  mind. 

He  told  me  afterward  that  he  had 
gradually  drifted  into  this  speculation 
against  his  inclination.  The  American 
right  of  the  drama  "  Love  and  Money" 
had  been  disposed  of  for  two  thousand 
pounds  to  an  enterprising  manager  in 
the  States,  upon  condition  that  it  was 
to  be  brought  out  first  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre.  The  money  was  paid  in  ad- 
vance. All  at  once  a  difficulty  occurred. 
The  management  of  the  Adelphi  de- 
clined to  accept  the  play.  If  it  was 
not  produced  there,  the  purchase-money 
would  be  forfeited.  The  authors  were 
on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma.  In  the 
end  they  decided  to  take  the  theatre 
stipulated  in  the  agreement  and  produce 
the  drama  themselves. 

To  give  a  fillip  to  the  business,  the 
drama  of  "Dora,"  founded  upon  Tenny- 
son's poem  of  that  name,  was  revived. 
I  ought  to  have  referred  to  this  play  in 
the  chronological  order  of  its  produc- 
tion, but  women  and  actors  are  not  good 
at  dates.  I  have  tried  to  keep  pretty 
straight  in  this  particular,  but  I  fear  I 
have  not  succeeded.  I  remember,  how- 
ever, as  though  it  were  yesterday,  that 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  ago  Reade 
took  me  and  a  couple  of  friends  down 
to  Richmond  and  gave  us  a  dinner  at 
the  "  Star  and  Garter,"  previous  to  which 
he  read  us  "  Dora,"  and  very  much  de- 
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lighted  we  were.  As  we  drove  back  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening,  he  proposed 
that  I  should  play  "  Farmer  Allen,"  the 
"  stern  parient."  At  that  time  I  had 
got  the  poetic  drama  on  the  brain,  and 
I  replied,  with  more  candor  than  con- 
sideration, "  that  as  yet  I  had  not 
arrived  at  the  '  King  Lears,'  and  that 
when  I  did  go  into  that  line  of  business 
I'd  rather  go  to  the  original  than  to 
an  agricultural  specimen  of  the  article." 
He  growled  out  something  about  "  the 
insensate  egoism  of  the  actor,"  and  sub- 
sided into  a  sulky  silence. 

Afterward,  by  the  light  of  more  ma- 
ture experience,  I  read  this  play,  and, 
"  albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood," 
I  must  candidly  admit  it  beguiled  me  of 
a  tear  or  two.  What  a  charming  work 
it  is !  I  am  convinced  even  now  that 
properly  placed  in  a  small  theatre  it 
would  run  for  an  entire  season.  It  was, 
however,  as  unfortunate  on  its  revival 
as  on  its  first  production  at  the  Adelphi 
in  1867,  when  Reade  wrote  a  pamphlet 
in  which  he  vivisected  the  unfortunate 
painter  who  he  alleged  had  damned  the 
play.  Once  I  ventured  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  his  victim,  stating, 
moreover,  that  he  was  dead. 

"So  is  my  piece,  sir,  and  he  killed 
it,"  roared  Keade.  "  Murdered  it ;  for 
it  was  nothing  less  than  murder  ! 

Murder  most  foul,  as  in  the  best  it  is, 
But  this  most  foul,  strange  and  unnatural. 

I've  no  patience  to  think  of  it ! — the 
flesh  and  blood  and  bones  and  brains  of 
two  great  men  —  a  great  poet  and  a 
great  dramatist — murdered  by  a  wretch- 
ed scene-painter !" 

"  But,"  I  replied,  "  he  was  not  a 
wretched  scene-painter ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  a  very  admirable  one.  He  was 
good  enough  for  Charles  Fechter ;  and 
when  I  opened  my  new  theatre  he 
painted  all  the  scenery,  and  he  didn't 
kill  '  Hamlet.'  " 

"  Because  he  couldn't ;  but  he  would 
have  done  so  if  he  could  !  But  there, 
there !  you  never  saw  the  scene,  you 
never  saw  the  sun.  There  never  was 
such  a  sun  in  the  heavens,  or  on  the 
earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth ! 
It  was   a   beastly    sun, — a   sun    which 


went  to  bed  drunk  and  got  up  groggy 
in  the  morning,  looking  like  a  blazing 
copper  warming-pan !" 

Having  since  enjoyed  the  luxury  my- 
self of  paying  a  thousand  pounds  for 
the  damning  of  a  piece  through  the 
eccentricities  of  a  drunken  carpenter 
and  the  vagaries  of  an  erratic  moon, 
which  wiggle-waggled  up  and  down  in- 
cessantly, I  can  sympathize  now  better 
than  I  did  then  with  my  friend's  anger 
with  the  "  duffers  behind,"  and  his 
scorn  for  the  idiots  in  front,  who  con- 
centrated their  attention  on  sun,  moon, 
stars,  and  cornfield, — upon  anything  and 
everything  except  actors  and  author. 

In  this  remarkable  pamphlet,  which 
is  now  scarce  and  out  of  print,  Beade 
proceeds  to  say,  "  The  act-drop  rose  on 
the  cornfield.  We  all  know  how  the 
poet  has  painted  it,  and  his  picture  was 
in  the  scene-painter's  hands  as  a  guide. 
But  that  gentleman  preferred  his  own 
ideas  of  corn.  He  gave  us  the  flowery 
mound  and  two  wheat-sheaves,  but  his 
stage-cloth  represented  a  turnpike  road, 
with  three  rows  of  cut  stubble  (prop- 
erty), and  his  cornfield  was  a  shapeless 
mass,  streaked  with  fiery  red  and  yellow 
ochre. 

"  '  Dora,  my  girl,'  said  Farmer  Allen, 
'  come  to  have  a  look  at  the  wheat.' 
Once  informed  that  the  splashes  of 
blood  and  ochre  on  that  cloth  were 
wheat,  every  Cockney  who  had  voyaged 
into  the  bowels  of  the  land  as  far  as 
Richmond  began  to  snigger.  '  Opens  a 
farmer's  heart,  it  does,'  says  Allen,  '  to 
look  at  a  sixty-acre  field  of  wheat  like 
that.'  Howls  of  laughter  from  floor  to 
gallery,  and  the  piece  fell." 

On  the  revival  of  "  Dora"  in  1882, 
nothing  was  left  to  accident  with  regard 
to  the  scenery.  It  was  of  the  most 
elaborate,  realistic,  and  perfect  charac- 
ter. Mr.  Warner,  the  leading  actor  of 
the  company,  who  did  not  appear  in  the 
piece  de  resistance,  acted  the  patriarchal 
farmer,  and,  I  believe,  distinguished  him- 
self highly.  The  play  was  admirably 
cast  in  other  respects,  but  it  was  un- 
fortunately placed.  It  commenced  the 
evening's  performance  at  seven  o'clock, 
so  that  in  fact  it  was  half  over  before 
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there  was  any  one  in  the  house  to  see 
it,  and  Reade  ruefully  informed  me  that 
so  far  from  its  production  helpinu;  the 
receipts,  they  continued  to  dwindle 
down  and  down,  until  both  pieces  were 
finally  withdrawn.  Thus  his  latest  the- 
atrical speculation,  and  the  very  last  per- 
formance of  one  of  his  most  cherished 
works,  was  destined  to  end  in  a  cruel 
disappointment. 

The  last  time  I  met  him  in  a  theatre 
was  at  Drury  Lane,  the  first  ni^^jht  of 
"  Freedom,"  in  August,  1883.  He  had 
just  returned  from  the  Continent.  He 
seemed  feeble  and  tired,  and  left  before 
the  play  was  over.  I  brought  him  out 
and  put  him  into  a  cab.  He  wished 
me  to  go  home  with  him,  but,  unfortu- 
nately, I  had  a  lady  with  me  whom  I 
had  to  pilot  to  the  wilds  of  Clapham, 
— a  circumstance  I  have  regretted  ever 
since,  for  he  seemed  to  feel  rather  hurt 
by  my  refusal.  I  think  that  this  was 
his  last  appearance  in  a  theatre. 

It  was  in  the  natural  fitness  of  things 
it  should  be  so.  It  was  in  that  theatre 
that  he  saw  "  The  School  for  Scan- 
dal" when  he  came  to  London  a  boy ; 
it  was  in  that  theatre  that  "  Gold"  was 
produced  ;  it  was  there  that  I  had  last 
met  him  when  the  Meiningen  troop  were 
acting.  It  was  there  he  first  saw  a  play 
in  London  ;  it  was  there  he  last  saw  one. 

After  we  met  at  Drury  Lane,  I  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  Shepherd's  Bush 
until  he  took  that  fatal  journey  to 
Cannes.  To  the  last  his  interest  in  the 
theatre  remained  unabated,  and  it  was 
his  intention  on  his  return  to  go  into 
management  once  more. 

His  play  of  "Griffith  Gaunt"  had 
never  been  acted  in  town,  and  its  suc- 
cess when  produced  in  the  country  by 
the  late  Mrs.  G.  V.  Brooke  (Avonia 
Jones)  had  been  but  doubtful.  It  was 
a  pet  subject  of  his  ;  but  he  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  construction  of  the 
drama,  and  he  asked  me  to  take  it  in 
hand  and  see  what  I  could  do  to  remodel 
and  put  it  into  shape.  I  entered  into 
his  views  con  amore,  rewrote  the  fourth 
act,  and  revised  the  last  act,  very  much 
to  his  satisfaction.  He  was  quite  san- 
guine as  to  its  chances  of  success,  and 


entered  into  an  arrangement  with  me  to 
manage  a  theatre  for  him  on  his  return 
from  Cannes.  He  had  also  arranged 
with  Mr.  Walter  Gooch,  the  late  lessee 
of  the  Princess's,  to  manage  the  front 
of  the  house.  Alas !  Vhomme  propose 
et  Dieu  dispose. 

Before  brihginc;  these  crude  remem- 
brances to  a  conclusion,  I  propose  to 
speak,  not  of  the  brilliant  dramatist,  the 
great  writer,  but  of  the  dear  friend,  the 
large-hearted,  hot-headed,  impetuous, 
generous,  loving,  and  lovable  man, — the 
man  who  was  brave  as  a  lion  and  gentle 
as  a  lamb,  the  man  who  was  "  the  truest 
friend  and  noblest  foe"  I  have  ever  met. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  during  all 
these  years  and  the  many  transactions 
that  occurred  between  us  we  did  not 
have  our  points  of  departure :  we  were 
both  too  human  to  be  infallible.  Others 
will  doubtless  dwell  upon  his  weaknesses, 
his  faults.  I  do  not  care  to  note  the 
spots  on  the  sun:  it  is  enough  for  me 
that  he  irradiates  the  earth  and  lifts  my 
soul  to  heaven. 

Were  I  to  tell  of  the  thousand  gen- 
erous and  benevolent  actions  done  by 
Charles  Reade  in  silence  and  in  secrecy, 
I  should  require  a  volume.  A  few  in- 
stances, however,  will  suffice. 

Of  course  every  one  knows  that  on 
the  occasion  of  the  famous  trial  in  which 
the  late  Hepworth  Dixon  was  concerned 
Reade  sent  him,  unasked,  a  check  for  a 
thousand  guineas  :  that  Dixon  did  not 
accept  the  offer  does  not  diminish 
Reade's  generosity. 

Two  summers  ago  he  asked  me  to  go 
down  to  see  a  play  of  his  at  an  East-End 
theatre.  I  did,  and  reported  favorably 
upon  a  gentleman  who  played  a  principal 
part.  The  next  day  he  received  a  com- 
plimentary letter  and  a  "  little  check" 
from  Mr.  Reade. 

A  poor  actor  in  great  straits  wrote 
only  a  few  months  back  imploring  help 
in  the  name  of  the  dead.  He  received 
by  return  of  post  a  bank-note,  merely 
inscribed  "  A  Voice  from  Willesden 
Church-Yard." 

A  literary  man,  then  dying,  and  since 
dead,  got  his  wife  to  write  to  Mr.  Reade, 
asking  the  loan  of  a  few  pounds.     She 
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received  for  answer,  "  Madam, — I  never 
lend  money,  except  on  good  security ; 
but  please  hand  the  enclosed  to  your 
husband."  The  husband  opened  the 
letter  and  found  a  check  for  thirty 
pounds,  with  a  hasty  scrawl :  "  Dear 
X.,  —  A  dear  dead  friend  has  left  a 
little  fund  at  my  disposal.  If  she  were 
alive  I  know  she  would  send  you  the 
enclosed  ;  I  am,  therefore,  only  carrying 
out  her  wishes.  I  send  it  upon  one  con- 
dition,— that  you  get  down  to  Margate 
immediately  and  save  your  life  for  the 
sake  of  your  wife,  who  is  an  excellent 
woman." 

A  poor  lady,  whom  we  had  both 
known  well  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth 
and  beauty,  the  widow  of  a  mutual 
friend,  a  distinguished  actor  and  man- 
ager, "  had  married  again  in  haste  and 
repented  at  leisure."  This  haughty  and 
imperious  beauty  was  struck  down  with 
a  mortal  malady.  She  wrote  one  line  : 
"  Dear  Charles  Reade, — I  am  ill,  dying, 
in  want."  He  was  in  her  miserable 
garret  as  soon  as  the  first  hansom  could 
take  him  there.  Two  hours  afterward 
he  had  removed  her  to  decent  apart- 
ments and  placed  her  under  the  charge 
of  a  Sister  of  Mercy  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  in  London.  It  was 
too  late  to  save,  but  not  too  late  to 
soothe  her  last  moments  and  to  surround 
her  with  everything  Reade's  generous 
care  could  provide. 

One  instance  concerns  myself.  At  a 
critical  period  of  my  life  I  had  lost  my 
whole  fortune  in  a  disastrous  enterprise 
which  left  me  high  and  dry  without  a 
shilling.  I  had  dined  at  Albert  Gate 
the  night  before.  Next  morning,  Reade 
burst  into  my  room  and  planked  a  bag 
of  sovereigns  on  the  table,  quite  suffi- 
cient to  enable  me  to  tide  over  my  im- 
mediate necessities,  exclaiming  abruptly, 
"  I  saw  you  seemed  rather  gene  last 
night :  there,  that's  something  to  buy 
postage-stamps  with ;  and  if  you  want 
any  more,  there's  plenty  left  where  that 
came  from."  And  he  was  gone  before 
I  had  time  to  reply. 

During  my  visits  to  Shepherd's  Bush 
last  summer  his  health  fluctuated,  but  I 
thought  he  was  more  hypochondriacal 


than  really  or  seriously  ill.  The  sequel 
showed  how  much  I  was  mistaken ;  and 
yet  he  wrote  and  worked  pretty  much  as 
usual.  Indeed,  at  this  very  time  he  in- 
formed me  he  had  completed  a  novel, 
which  he  revised  and  left  ready  for 
publication.  When  the  weather  was 
favorable  he  would  occasionally  take  an 
hour  or  two's  drive,  or  pick  himself  up 
for  a  game  at  lawn  tennis ;  but  he  soon 
became  fatigued,  and  after  dinner,  in  the 
very  midst  of  conversation,  he  would 
drop  off  into  a  stupor  of  sleep  for  an 
hour  or  two.  Years  ago,  when  we  were 
travelling  together,  whenever  I  had  to 
act  at  night  it  was  my  custom  imme- 
diately after  dinner  to  adjourn  to  the 
nearest  sofa  for  my  siesta,  a  pleasant  but 
pernicious  habit  acquired  from  long  com- 
panionship with  my  earliest  friend,  the 
late  Charles  Mathews,  who  always  found 
it  indispensable  to  take  forty  winks  be- 
fore going  to  the  theatre.  At  these 
times  Reade  used  to  chaff  me  about  my 
indolence.  I  replied,  "  Ah,  it's  all  very 
well ;  but  you  haven't  had  a  dozen  let- 
ters to  write  after  a  long  rehearsal,  and 
you  haven't  to  air  yourself  before  the 
public  for  four  or  five  hours  to-night ; 
but  /  have."  Now  it  was  changed  :  it 
was  his  turn  to  sleep,  mine  to  watch  and 
wait.  When  he  awoke  he  would  soon 
pull  himself  together,  and  say,  "  Ah, 
John,  it's  your  turn  to  chaff  now." 

His  eyesight,  which  had  always  been 
weak,  now  got  worse  and  worse.  Even 
when  a  dozen  candles  were  alight  (he 
never  used  gas)  he  would  exclaim 
querulously,  "  Dear  me !  how  dark  it 
grows !"  All  these  symptoms  of  de- 
caying nature  alarmed  me,  though  I  did 
not  think  the  end  was  so  near. 

The  last  night  I  was  at  Blomfield 
Terrace,  previous  to  his  leaving  Eng- 
land, he  read  me  a  remarkable  paper  on 
the  book  of  Jonah.  The  subject  was 
handled  in  his  most  masterly  manner, 
but  in  the  full  flow  of  his  impetuous 
eloquence  we  stumbled  upon  one  of  his 
characteristic  blotches.  It  was  to  this 
effect : 

"  Having  now  arrived  at  this  con- 
clusion, we  must  go  the  whole  hog  or 
none." 


I 
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I  made  a  moue. 

He  stopped,  and  said,  "  You  don't 
like  the  hog,  I  see." 

"  I  don't,"  I  replied.     ''  Do  you  ?" 

"  Well,  it's  a  strong  figure  of  speech, 
and  it's  understanded  of  the  people ; 
but  you  are  right,  John, — yes,  you  are 
right ;  it's  scarcely  scriptural  :  so  out  it 
goes." 

It  seems  appropriate  to  recall  that 
on  that  occasion,  as  we  had  done  many 
a  time  and  oft  before,  we  discussed  the 
everlasting  problems  of  life,  death,  time, 
and  eternity.  Years  ago  he  appeared  to 
me  somewhat  agnostic  in  his  views ; 
now  he  hoped  with  a  child's  humility. 
When  I  was  leaving,  after  some  hours' 
earnest  conversation,  he  said,  "  Well, 
when  all  is  said  and  done,  when  Tyndal 
and  Huxley  have  demonstrated  to  their 
own  satisfaction  that  protoplasm  is  the 
beginning,  when  Darwin  has  shown  that 
the  great  gorilla  is  the  middle,  and  Mill 
has  proved  that  annihilation  is  the  end, 
there  yet  remains  this  fact  which  they 
can't  get  over, — there  can  be  nothing 
more  wonderful  in  our  going  hence  than 
our  coming  here.  Therefore  perpend, 
my  son,  here  are  two  quotations,  both  by 
great  authors,  Charles  Reade  and  Alex- 
ander Pope.  The  first  is  this  (two  lines 
from  your  pet  part,  John), — 

There  are  on  earth  but  two  things  which 
never  die, — Love,  which  decays  not,  and  Faith, 
which  binds  the  soul  to  heaven. 

The  last  is, — 

Hope     humbly    then,     on    trembling     pinions 

soar ; 
Wait  the  great  teacher.  Death,  and  God  adore. 

Now,  '  mark,  learn,  and  inwardly  digest' 
those  two  choice  morsels  :  meanwhile, 
remember  Albert  Gate  at  four  to-mor- 
row. 

On  the  morrow  I  was  at  the  old  home 
at  Albert  Gate,  according  to  appoint- 
ment. It  had  not  been  occupied  for 
some  time,  and  Mr.  Reade  had  just 
arranged  to  let  it.  On  my  arrival  I  was 
shown  into  his  di.sused  study,  the  one 
80  graphically  described  by  him  in  "  A 
Terrible  Temptation."  He  had  not  yet 
come,  but  was  expected  momentarily.  I 
had  not  been  there  for  five  years.     How 


dreary  and  dismantled  it  looked  !  The 
withered  leaves  which  had  fallen  from  the 
trees  in  the  garden  had  been  blown  under 
the  door-sill  into  the  room,  the  fire  was 
nearly  out,  the  gloom  of  the  gray  wintry 
afternoon  was  settling  down  steadily  from 
the  gloaming  into  the  murk.  How 
changed  it  all  seemed  since  the  old 
happy  times  ! 

Presently  he  came  in.  Strange  to  say, 
he  had  not  looked  so  bright  and  cheerful 
for  ever  so  long.  Age  became  him,— 
his  white  beard  and  silky  white  hair 
looked  quite  handsome ;  his  eyes  were 
sparkling,  his  cheeks  a  little  flushed. 
His  dress,  too,  was  singularly  becoming. 
He  wore  a  large  seal-skin  coat,  seal-skin  • 
gloves,  and  his  usual  sombrero.  •  Round 
his  neck  was  a  large,  soft  muflfler  of 
white  silk.  When  we  parted,  he 
seemed  elate  and  confident.  Of  the 
two,  I  was  the  more  sad  and  disheart- 
ened at  his  going  away,  although  I  little 
dreamt  he  was  going  to  his  death.  I 
wished  him  God-speed,  renewed  health 
and  strength,  then  he  went  one  way  and 
I  another. 

I  had  promised  that  I  would  settle 
some  business  for  him  at  the  Adelphi 
Theatre  that  evening  ;  but  as  yet  I  had 
been  unable  to  see  the  Fisheries  Exhi- 
bition, and  it  was  to  close  that  night. 
Obviously  it  was  a  case  of  now  or  never : 
so  to  the  Fisheries  I  went  from  Albert 
Gate.  As  marvellous  a  sight  as  the  ex- 
hibition itself  was  the  vast  concourse  of 
people  which  moved  about  in  one  con- 
tinued stream  through  every  avenue  of 
the  building,  except  in  the  weird  and 
wonderful  Chinese  annex,  which  I  had 
exclusively  to  myself  and  the  electric 
light,  save  for  one  huge  Chinaman,  who 
looked  as  dead  as  Confucius  and  as  stiff 
and  wooden  as  the  figure-head  of  the 
great  junk.  I  had  lost  myself  in  an- 
other land,  in  another  century,  when  all 
at  once  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  com- 
mission I  had  undertaken  lay  not  in 
Pekin  but  in  the  Strand,  and  if  I  didn't 
look  alive  I  should  be  too  late  to  fulfil 
it.  I  had  to  take  Paddington  on  my 
way  back  to  town  by  train.  Lucky  for 
me  it  was  that  I  alighted  there,  as  it 
enabled  me  to  escape  by  the  skin  of  my 
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teeth  being  mixed  up  with  the  dyna- 
mite explosion  which  took  place  five 
minutes  afterward. 

Having  executed  my  commission,  I 
duly  advised  him  thiereof.  Not  hearing 
from  him,  I  wrote  again,  and  received 
the  following  letter  in  reply : 

"■  Hotel  Splendide,  Cannes, 

"4th  December,  1883. 

"  My  dear  Coleman, — I  certainly 
must  have  missed  your  letter  somehow, 
and  now  write  to  thank  you  for  your 
zeal  and  ability  on  my  behalf. 

"  I  shall  be  happy  to  receive  commu- 
nications from  you  with  regard  to  any 
matter  of  public  or  private  interest,  so 
please  note  my  address. 

"  My  own  condition  is  a  sad  one. 
Either  I  have  a  cancer  in  the  stomach 
or  bowels,  or  else  a  complete  loss  of 
digestion.  So  far  as  animal  food  is  con- 
cerned, I  have  been  obliged  to  resign  it 
entirely,  excepting  in  the  form  of  soup, 
and  soup  is  to  me,  as  you  know  of  old, 
little  better  than  hot  water.  I  am 
making  arrangements  to  have  a  cow 
milked  twice  a  day  into  my  pitcher, 
and,  if  two  quarts  of  milk  and  twelve 
raw  eggs  per  diem  will  keep  an  old  man 
alive,  I  may  live  another  year. 

"  This  is  a  delightful  place  if  you 
keep  in  the  sun,  which  is  quite  as  warm 
as  the  sun  of  May  in  England,  but  it 
only  warms  the  air  where  it  strikes  it. 
I  find  it  winter  in  the  shady  streets,  and 
everywhere  after  sunset ;  but  there  is  a 
great  difi'erence  between  the  temperature 
of  this  place  and  Paris,  for  here  are 
avenues  of  palm-trees  flourishing,  not 
in  boxes,  but  in  the  bare  soil,  not  very 
lofty,  but  with  grand  and  beautiful 
stems ;  there  are  also  aloes  in  bloom, 
and  orange-orchards  weighed  down  with 
the  golden  fruit ;  there  are  also  less 
pleasant  indications  of  a  warm  climate: 
the  flies  are  a  perfect  pest  during  meals, 
and  at  night  I  am  eaten  up  with  mos- 
quitoes. 

"  Now,  what  are  you  doing  ?  Please 
tell  me.  I  have  never  been  well  enough 
to  work  on  '  Griffith  Gaunt,'  but  I  have 
got  your  manuscript  by  me,  and  fully  ap- 
preciate your  excellent  suggestions.  .  .  . 


"  The  charge  for  a  letter  to  me  is  now 
only  two  and  a  half  pence,  and  in  my 
solitude  and  affliction  a  little  gossip 
from  my  old  friend  will  be  doubly  wel- 
come. Write  me,  as  soon  as  possible,  a 
good  long  letter.  Attack  a  sheet  of  fools- 
cap,---don't  be  afraid  of  it, — and,  above 
all,  believe  me 

"  Now  and  always  yours, 

"  Charles  Reade." 

In  compliance  with  his  request,  I 
gave  him  a  full  and  particular  account 
of  all  that  was  going  on  in  town,  at  the 
theatres,  etc.,  and  endeavored  to  laugh 
him  out  of  his  sad  presentiments,  quoting 
the  examples  of  Lyndhurst,  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  Montefiore,  etc.  After  this 
I  wrote  three  or  four  times ;  but  the 
above  is  the  last  letter  I  ever  received 
from  him.  Knowing  how  erratic  he 
was  in  his  correspondence,  his  pro- 
longed silence,  though  it  pained  me, 
gave  me  no  cause  for  alarm,  especially  | 
as  I  had  read  his  letter  on  the 
Belt  case,  published  in  the  "  Daily  - 
Telegraph"  immediately  after  the  Lord  ^ 
Chief  Justice  had  formulated  his  ex- 
traordinary dictum  as  to  the  value  of 
opinion  versus  fact.  In  this,  Reade's 
last  published  utterance,  I  was  delighted 
to  find  all  his  old  intellectual  vigor  and 
all  his  irresistible  logic,  all  his  remark- 
able power  of  grouping  facts  and  bal- 
ancing the  weight  of  evidence  for  and 
against,  all  his  judicial  faculty  of  de- 
ciding fairly  and  impartially  upon  the 
merits  of  any  case  in  which  he  was 
not  himself  personally  interested.  To 
my  thinking,  he  had  never  struck  out 
straighter  from  the  shoulder,  never 
written  anything  better  or  stronger :  I 
concluded  therefore  that  he  was  regain- 
ing health  and  strength,  and  I  looked 
forward  to  his  returning,  like  a  giant 
refreshed,  to  commence  our  campaign 
next  season. 

I  was  soon  disillusionized. 

On  Thursday,  April  3,  I  was  startled 
by  the  news  that  he  had  returned  to 
England  dangerously  ill.  I  went  down 
to  Shepherd's  Bush  at  once,  and  begged 
to  see  him ;  but  the  doctors  had  given 
imperative  instructions  that  no  one  was 
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to  be  admitted  except  those  who  were 
in  immediate  attendance  upon  him.  I 
was  informed  that  he  had  been  alone 
(save  for  his  secretary)  through  the 
winter,  and,  finding  himself  death- 
stricken,  he  had  summoned  his  relations 
to  take  him  home.  They  found  him 
almost  in  articulo  mortis.  When  they 
arrived  at  Calais  the  Channel  was  dread- 
fully rough.  In  his  best  days  he  was  a 
martyr  to  mal  de  mer,  and  had  a  horror 
of  the  sea ;  it  was  this  alone  which  pre- 
vented him  from  accepting  numerous  in- 
vitations to  visit  America,  where  he  was 
more  popular  even  than  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  where  a  royal  welcome  awaited 
him  any  time  these  twenty  years. 

For  nearly  a  week  his  departure  was 
delayed  by  the  weather.  At  last  came 
a  lull,  of  which  his  friends  took  ad- 
vantage. When  they  commenced  to 
move  him,  the  motion  of  the  carriage 
caused  him  intolerable  pain ;  but  his 
nieces  walked  on  either  side  holding  his 
hands,  and  so  they  soothed  him  until 
at  last  he  consented  to  be  carried  on 
board.  Strange  to  say,  he  sufi*ered  very 
little  during  the  voyage ;  but  the  rail- 
way journey  home  shook  him  terribly. 
When  he  got  to  Shepherd's  Bush  he 
had  just  strength  to  articulate,  "  I  have 
come  home  to  die." 

His  words  were  prophetic.  When 
they  had  carried  him  to  his  chamber  it 
was  only  too  apparent  that  he  would 
never  quit  it  alive. 

It  was  the  second  time  within  two 
months  that  the  shadow  of  death  had 
fallen  on  that  roof.  Only  a  few  weeks 
previous,  the  head  of  the  house, — "  the 
Squire,"  as  they  called  him  down  at  Ips- 
den, — Henry,  the  son  of  Charles  Reade's 
eldest  brother,  a  stout,  hearty  man  of 
forty,  had  been  stricken  down  with  a 
mortal  malady,  and  died  in  that  very 
room. 

It  is  idle  now  to  think  of  what  might 
have  been,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction 
that  if,  years  ago,  before  functional  de- 
rangement had  set  in,  Mr.  Reade  had 
consented  to  be  guided  by  medical  advice 
and  to  take  physic  (which  he  always  de- 
tested), above  all,  to  submit  to  proper 
dietetic  treatment,  he  would  have  been 


alive  now.  It  is  quite  certain  that  the 
eminent  physicians  who  attended  him 
during  his  last  illness  found  that  he 
had  been  entirely  mistaken  as  to  the 
nature  of  his  disease.  There  was  no 
indication  of  cancer  in  the  stomach ; 
but  for  years  he  had  been  suff"ering 
from  induration  of  the  liver  and  em- 
physema of  the  lungs,  combined  with 
functional  derangement  and  impaired 
digestion. 

From  the  moment  of  his  return  it 
was  seen  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  re- 
cover, but  all  that  loving  care  and  kind- 
ness could  do  was  done  to  alleviate  his 
sufferings. 

On  Sunday,  April  7,  I  took  my 
last  leave  of  my  poor  friend.  His 
nearest  and  dearest  were  around  him. 
He  was  quite  unconscious,  and  but  the 
shadow  of  his  former  self.  I  asked 
him  if  he  knew  me,  but  he  made  no 
answer.  I  thought  he  pressed  my  hand 
gently  as  I  kissed  his ;  but  in  such 
moments  as  these  our  nerves  are  so 
shaken  that  we  never  really  know  what 
actually  does  take  place.  I  only  know 
I  felt  myself  in  the  presence  of  death, 
and  that  I  realized  the  fact,  from  which 
there  was  no  escaping,  that  all  hope  was 
past,  and  that  those  who  loved  him  best 
could  only  pray  that  the  end  might 
come  soon, — the  sooner  the  better. 

The  favorable  bulletins  which  ap- 
peared for  the  next  few  days  did  not 
deceive  me,  and  I  was  not  surprised 
when  the  news  of  his  release  came  on 
Friday. 

They  told  me  afterward  that  toward 
the  end  he  wandered  slightly,  some- 
times, spoke  in  French  to  imaginary 
servants  who  were  helping  him  aboard 
the  boat  at  Calais ;  that  he  called  for 
money  to  give  them  ;  and  then  at  last 

Life  lulled  itself  to  sleep,  and  sleep  slept  unto 
death. 

On  Tuesday,  April  15,  he  was  buried 
in  Willesden  church-yard.  The  funeral 
rites  were  as  unostentatious  as  his  life 
had  been.  There  were  only  ten  chief 
mourners,  —  kinsmen  and  old  friends, 
— among  whom  I  was  privileged  to  take 
a  place.  Wilkie  Collins  was  peremp- 
torily ordered  by  his  physician  to  refrain 
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from  attending ;  but  he  wrote  a  most 
touching  letter,  bewailing  the  loss  of  his 
oldest  friend, — a  friend  of  forty  years' 
standing.  Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  who  had  a 
few  days  previously  testified  so  eloquently 
in  the  columns  of  the  "  Daily  Telegraph" 
to  the  sterling  worth,  the  nobility  of  char- 
acter, and  the  genius  of  Charles  E,eade, 
was  also  debarred  from  joining  us. 

The  art  of  reading  the  "  Order  for 
the  Burial  of  the  Dead"  with  propriety 
is  an  accomplishment  which  appears  to 
be  rarely  or  never  included  among  the 
acquirements  of  the  average  clergyman ; 
but  on  this  occasion  the  inspired  words 
were  read  so  nobly  that  they  gained  an 
added  beauty  from  their  touchino;  and 
tender  utterance  by  the  vicar  of  Willes- 
den,  who  is,  I  believe,  an  old  friend  of 
Mr.  Reade. 

The  morning  had  been  cold  and  gray, 
but  the  moment  we  left  the  church  the 
sun  shone  forth  bright  and  glorious  on 
the  masses  of  flowers  which  were  heaped 
upon  the  coffin,  on  the  lid  of  which  was 
the  following  inscription : 

Charles  Reade, 

Dramatist,  Novelist,  and  Journalist. 

Born  June  8th,  1814. 

Died  April  11th,  1884. 

"  Dramatist"  first, — always  first !  At 
his  own  request  the  words  were  thus 
placed.  The  ruling  passion  was  strong 
in  death,  and  to  the  last  he  remained 
faithful  to  his  first  and  early  love, — the 
Drama.* 

*  Since  these  reminiscences  were  penned,  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  various  state- 
ments made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  in  a  cer- 
tain sectarian  publication  with  reference  to  his 
alleged  "conversion"  (?)  of  Mr.  Reade.  These 
statements  are  so  highly  colored  that  I  cannot 
suffer  them  to  remain  unchallenged.  Mr.  Gra- 
ham alleges  that  Mr.  Reade  was  "distressed 
and  conscience-stricken,  and  indeed  utterly  dis- 
gusted with  his  connection  with  the  stage ;" 
that  after  a  fit  of  "  backsliding"  he  talked  of 
"cutting  off  his  right  hand,"  etc. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  prostra- 
tion which  followed  his  great  bereavement  Mr. 
Reade  for  a  short  period  was  subject  to  religious 
melancholia  :  indeed,  the  surest  proof  of  his  men- 
tal debility  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  he,  a 
man  whose  mighty  intellect  had  plumbed  the 
depths  of  secular  and  theological  knowledge, 
should  have  submitted  to  the  influence  of  an 
obscure  Nonconformist  divine.  But  when  Mr. 
Reade  returned  to  his  normal  frame  of  mind, 
he  returned  to  his  premiers  amours. 


When  they  laid  him  in  the  grave,  as 
far  as  my  eyes  could  see  through  the 
mist  which  rose  before  them,  there  were 
present  two  hundred  people,  more  or 
less,  among  whom  I  could  distinguish 
of  men  of  letters  only  two,  —  Robert 
Buchanan  and  George  Augustus  Sala; 
of  actors  only  four, — Messrs.  Calhaem, 
Jackson,  Billington,  and  Davenport.  I 
noted  also  two  tender-hearted  women 
who  came  from  a  distance  to  strew 
flowers  over  his  grave,  and  an  eminent 
Nonconformist  divine  who  also  came  to 
pay  the  last  tribute  to  his  friend.  Had 
Charles  Reade  been  a  Frenchman,  Paris 
would  have  been  in  mourning, — the 
people  in  their  thousands  would  have 
followed  to  his  last  resting-place  the 
man  who  from  the  first  moment  that  he 
took  pen  in  hand  used  it  in  behalf  of 
the  weak,  the  helpless,  and  the  oppressed. 

After  all,  what  matters  the  absence  of 
a  few  score  actors  or  a  few  thousand 
spectators?  Their  absence  or  their 
presence  troubles  him  not  now.  He 
sleeps  none  the  less  soundly  beside  his 
"  wise  counsellor,  loyal  ally,  and  bosom 
friend." 

"  Though  he  is  dead,  his  name  will 
live  for  evermore." 

Yes !  So  long  as  England  remains  a 
nation,  so  long  as  the  stars  and  stripes 
float  over  the  great  country  which  he 
loved  next  to  his  island  home,  so  long 
as  the  language  of  Shakespeare  and  of 
Milton  is  spoken  in  any  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe,  so  long  will  the  name 
of  Charles  Reade  be 

Familiar  in  men's  mouths  as  household  words  ! 

John  Coleman. 

His  last  words  to  me,  in  last  October,  referred, 
as  I  have  mentioned,  to  our  opening  a  theatre 
together  on  his  return  to  England.  His  last 
letter  of  December  4,  referring  to  "  Griffith 
Gaunt,"  recurred  to  the  subject,  and  the  first 
word  upon  his  tomb  testifies  to  the  pride  and 
glory  he  took  in  his  beloved  art.  Up  to  the  last 
moment  of  his  existence  he  received  his  royal- 
ties for  the  representation  of  his  dramatic  works. 
His  heir  receives  them  now.  Finally,  Mr. 
Graham,  despite  his  bigoted  and  un-Christian- 
like  animadversions  on  the  stage,  did  not  dis- 
dain to  receive  "the  wages  of  sin"  in  the 
shape  of  a  substantial  legacy  for  himself  and 
family,  actually  earned  by  the  representation  of 
these  wicked  stage-plays  in  that  "pit  of  abomi- 
nation," a  play-house. 
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HOT  July  day  was  drawing  to 
its  lingering  close.  If  the  sun 
measures  the  day,  it  was  already  over ; 
but,  though  the  glow  of  his  setting  had 
faded,  and  the  blue  Italian  sky,  hanging 
"  hollow  and  vast"  over  the  Bay  of 
Naples,  was  beginning  to  burn  with 
stars,  there  was  still  light  enough  for 
two  women,  who  were  sitting  together 
in  a  piazza  overlooking  the  water,  to  see 
each  other's  faces.  Measured  by  time, 
their  acquaintance  had  been  of  brief 
duration.  They  had  met  only  a  week 
before,  at  Capri,  and  for  a  day  or  two 
the  elder  of  the  twain  had  been  con- 
scious that  the  very  pronounced  indi- 
viduality of  the  other  caused  in  her 
a  certain  passive  disapproval,  whether 
moral,  or  mental,  or  simply  one  of  taste, 
she  hardly  knew.  But,  the  companions 
of  each  having  been  summoned  away 
on  their  arrival  at  Naples,  a  limited 
knowledge  of  Italian  on  one  side  and  a 
growing  inclination  to  study  character 
on  the  other  had  drawn  them  into 
closer  communication,  with  mutually 
satisfactory  results.  They  were  both 
Americans,  to  begin  with,  though 
Bertha  Allen,  if  put  to  her  patriotic 
catechism,  would  probably  have  avowed 
that  every  year  of  her  life  narrowed  her 
exclusively  national  sympathies  and  ex- 
panded her  sense  of  universal  human  fel- 
lowship, and  that  although  she  thought  , 
she  had  a  sufficiently  comprehensive  ap- 
preciation of  New  York  and  Boston,  she 
was  in  no  hurry  to  renew  her  acquaint- 
ance with  either.  Mrs.  Sherwood,  on 
the  contrary,  after  the  year  abroad  to 
which  her  physicians  had  sentenced  her 
for  the  second  time  within  a  decade, 
professed  herself  more  and  more  tired 
of  P]urope  and  more  ardently  American 
with  every  day  she  lived. 

•'  I  hate  these  Italians,"  she  had  said 
on  the  day  of  her  first  encounter  with 
her  present  companion  :  "  their  lying, 
cheating,  nasty  ways  make  me  sick. 
And  the  French  one  has  to  deal  with  in 


Paris  are  no  better.  I  can't  talk  to 
them  myself, — their  confounded  lingo 
won't  stick  to  my  American  tongue, — 
but  I  get  an  interpreter  and  dispute 
their  bills  and  back  them  down  out  of 
their  impositions,  with  a  conviction  that 
I  am  doing  the  State  some  service.  I 
suppose  I  should  have  stayed  at  Nice 
six  months  longer  if  my  landlord  hadn't 
been  such  a  barefaced  fraud.  I  beat 
him,  though.  I  got  a  lawyer  and  proved 
him  wrong  at  every  point,  and  have  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  his  house  has 
stood  empty  ever  since.  It  cost  me 
more  than  the  rent  he  asked  me,  to  be 
sure,  but  it  wasn't  the  stupid  money  I 
cared  for,  but  the  principle  of  the  thing. 
I  would  have  spent  a  thousand  dollars 
on  somebody  else  to  make  him  fulfil 
his  contract  and  prevent  his  getting  one 
cent  more  than  he  was  honestly  entitled 
to." 

"  I  should  imagine  that  fine  sense  of 
abstract  justice  would  be  an  expensive 
one  to  gratify,"  said  Bertha,  "  besides 
the  wear  and  tear  that  it  must  give  your 
nerves.  It  doesn't  strike  me,  either,  as 
quite  so  characteristically  American  as 
some  of  your  other  sentiments.  I'm 
afraid  we  rather  incline  to  let  ourselves 
be  cheated,  as  a  rule,  not  because  we 
don't  see  what  is  going  on,  but  because 
it  is  generally  too  much  trouble  to  pre- 
vent it." 

"  Whether  it's  American  or  not,  it's 
me,"  was  the  response.  "  Perhaps,  after 
all,  that's  what  I  care  most  about." 

"  Now,  that  sentiment  I  heartily  ap- 
prove," said  Bertha.  "  I'm  not  sure, 
either,  that  it  isn't  essentially  patriotic. 
In  that  sense  I  am  as  thorough  an 
American  as  yourself.  Only,  my  own 
'  me'  is  inclined  to  take  money-matters 
rather  lightly  and  expend  what  little 
force  it  has  in  other  directions." 

There  had  been  several  members  of 
the  party  for  the  first  few  days, — some  of 
them  English,  a  nationality  for  which 
Mrs.   Sherwood  privately    expressed  to 
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her  solitary  compatriot  her  lively  aver- 
sion. "  I  detest  the  English  every- 
where," she  protested,  "  more  than  I  do 
any  other  people  anywhere,  except  the 
Irish  in  California.  I  used  to  believe 
in  Fenianism  and  want  to  contribute 
to  armed  rebellion  and  all  that  sort 
of  stuff,  until  I  went  to  California 
and  saw  their  abominable  performances 
with  the  Chinese.  And  what  was  it 
all  about,  I'd  like  to  know?  The 
heathen  Chinee  wears  a  pigtail,  works 
all  day  long  for  a  dollar  a  day,  lives 
on  rice,  drinks  no  whiskey,  and  never 
makes  a  row.  When  he  wants  to  go  on 
an  opium  spree,  once  a  month  or  so,  he 
finds  another  Chinaman,  who  comes  in 
quietly,  takes  his  place,  does  his  work 
just  as  well  as  he  did  it  himself,  and  he 
turns  up  again  all  rio;ht  the  very  day  he 
said  he  would.  Paddy  wants  two  dollars 
a  day  for  eight  hours'  work,  though  his 
clumsy  fingers  can't  pick  as  many  hops 
in  eight  hours  as  Johnny  does  in  four, 
spends  his  extra  dollar  in  getting 
drunk,  and  even  has  the  face  to 
complain  because  the  Chinaman  wants 
to  have  his  bones  carried  back  to  his 
own  country  instead  of  leaving  them 
for  fertilizers !  Confound  it  all,"  she 
added,  with  a  sudden  spring  to  her  feet, 
her  arms  gesticulating,  her  face  burn- 
ing, her  light  eyes  kindling  into  a  sud- 
den glow,  "  I  want  to  swear  when  I 
think  about  it !  I  declare,  I  sympathize 
now  with  England  in  regard  to  the  Irish. 
If  their  own  wrongs  can't  give  them  one 
iota  of  respect  for  other  people's  rights, 
they  ought  to  be  exterminated.  I^d 
dynamite  'em !" 

A  subsequent  edition  of  these  re- 
marks, curtailed  in  one  direction,  ex- 
panded in  others,  but  expurgated  in 
none,  which  was  issued  more  publicly, 
had  the  efi'ect  of  at  once  endearing  her 
to  and  repelling  from  her  two  or  three 
highly  conservative  British  females  of 
the  party.  "  Really,  Miss  Allen,"  one 
of  them  had  volunteered  after  such 
an  explosion,  reft  of  its  anti-English 
avowals  by  Mrs.  Sherwood's  natural 
kindly  sense  of  her  momentary  audience, 
*'  our  new  acquaintance  has  some  very 
just  ideas.     But  isn't  she  just  a  little 


— odd,  you  know?  We  have  met 
Americans  several  times  of  late,  and 
been  charmed  with  them.  How  would 
you  account,  now,  for  some  of  her  very 
extraordinary  expressions  ?" 

"  For  example?" 

"  Now,  really.  Miss  Allen  !  But  then 
perhaps  they  dont  strike  you  so  oddly. 
And,  now  I  remember,  I  think  you 
were  not  with  us  yesterday." 

"  No,"  said  Bertha,  "  I  had  some  let- 
ters to  write.  I  hope  it  wasn't  anything 
very  shocking." 

"  Oh,  no  ;  only  a  little  queer.  We 
took  donkeys,  you  know,  to  relieve  the 
monotony  of  walking  and  climbing. 
She  is  a  slender  little  creature,  and  she 
sat  perched  up  on  hers,  her  two  pretty 
feet  well  displayed,  and  getting  a  re- 
markably good  gait  out  of  him.  I  was 
jogging  along  sedately  in  the  rear,  my 
beast  not  seeming  inclined  for  anything 
but  a  walk.  I  rather  like  the  motion, 
you  know.  You  have  all  the  leisure 
and  enjoyment  of  walking  yourself, 
without  the  fatigue.  Presently  she 
jumped  down  and  ran  back  to  me,  bran- 
dishing a  stick,  with  which  she  began 
to  belabor  his  sides  roundly.  I  think 
what  she  said  was, '  Confound  the  darned 
poky  little  brute !  I'll  give  him  a  send- 
ofi".'  It  was  very  kindly  meant,  I'm 
sure,  but  at  my  age  and  size  I  didn't  at 
all  enjoy  the  jouncing  about  I  got  for 
the  next  two  or  three  minutes." 

"  Yes,"  put  in  another  of  the  ladies, 
"  I  spoke  to  her  last  night  about  some 
very  pleasant  Americans  we  met  at 
Rome^ — very  cultivated,  charming  peo- 
ple,— Bostonians,  I  believe.  She  said 
she  had  met  them  also,  '  and  plenty 
more  just  like  them, — Boston  Unitarians 
who  go  to  Rome  and  pretend  they  are 
Catholics.'  That  must  be  a  mild  form 
of  slander,  or  satire  perhaps,  for  the 
people  I  spoke  of  went  with  us  to  the 
English  Church.  Then  she  went  on  to 
add  that  their  '  airs  and  their  culture 
and  their  ignorance'  made  her  '  sick.' 
'  They  talk  books  and  pictures  by  the 
hour,  and  quote  Emerson  as  if  they  had 
brought  him  up  by  hand,  and  they 
know  no  more  about  their  own  country 
than  they  do  about  Central  Africa,  nor 
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half  so  much.  Fancy  one  of  them  ask- 
ing me  if  there  were  many  Indians  now 
in  Indiana!'  Mr.  Jebb  tells  me  she  is 
surprisingly  well  up  herself  in  current 
American  politics  and  finance,  and  has 
cleared  his  ideas  on  several  matters. 
He  says,  too,  that  she  drops  nearly  all 
her  slang  and  shows  hard  sense  in  dis- 
cussing such  things.  But  we  ladies 
think  her  exceedingly  peculiar  as  a 
talker  on  general  topics." 

"  Did  you  hear,''  chimed  in  a  third, 
"  what  she  said  to  Mr.  Cartwright  at  the 
ruins  yesterday  ?  The  poor  man  looked 
bewildered,  and  it  was  positively  most 
extraordinary." 

'•  About  the  fleas  ?"  asked  Bertha. 
"  She  told  me  she  '  struck  him  all  of  a 
heap'  when  she  tried  to  relieve  his  em- 
barrassment on  being  caught  by  her  in 
the  act  of  shaking  out  his  shirt-sleeve. 
What  did  she  say?" 

"  '  Don't  be  bashful !  In  this  coun- 
try we  all  carry  wash-bowls  with  us,  and 
undress  at  every  street-corner.'  Fancy 
that,  now !" 

"  Ah,  well,"  said  Bertha,  laughing, 
"I  think  myself  that  she  rather  enjoys 
exploiting  her  peculiarities.  She  says  she 
has  been  pent  up  so  long  that  when  she 
meets  people  who  can  understand  Eng- 
lish she  likes  to  treat  them  to  what  she 
calls  '  American'  as  well.  She  brought 
me  a  letter  from  the  family  with  whom 
she  came  abroad, — excellent  and  admira- 
ble people,  of  the  best  social  standing, — 
who  speak  of  her  in  the  most  friendly 
possible  way.  I  take  her  on  her  own 
terms,  which  are  reticent  on  nothing  but 
personal  history,  and  begin  to  like  her 
better  every  day." 

"  She  is  certainly  very  amusing,  but 
we  find  her  a  trifle  too  animated  now 
and  then.  Her  vocabulary  is  positively 
amazing.  The  other  day  when  we 
drove  over  to  Anacapri,  and  she  in- 
sisted on  taking  the  reins  and  the  whip, 
the  mixture  of  tongues  in  which  she 
harangued  both  the  man  and  his  horses 
was  something  too  extraordinary.  I 
wasn't  quite  sure  I  liked  it,  though  I 
haven't  laughed  so  heartily  in  a  year. 
Our  friend  Mr.  Cartwright,  who  expects 
to   bring   out   a   book    next   spring  on 


'  National  Types,'  tells  me  he  makes  a 
regular  practice  every  night  of  noting 
down  her  remarks  in  his  commonplace- 
book.  He  says  he  is  sure  she  is  quite 
the  typical  American  woman." 

"  No  doubt  he  is  duly  thankful  for 
an  opportunity  to  write  up  the  Ameri- 
can woman  without  the  trouble  of  seek- 
ing her  in  her  native  jungle,"  said 
Bertha.  "  May  I  venture  to  hope  that 
his  intentions  are  quite  exclusive  ?  We 
shall  all  be  interested  in  seeine:  his 
book." 

"  Oh,  of  course  he  knows  there  are 
great  difierences.  But  isn't  there  some- 
thing in  his  idea  that  many  of  the  very 
charming  people  one  meets  over  here 
are  a  little  sophisticated  by  travel  and 
intercourse  with — us,  don't  you  know  ? 
— and,  of  course,  with  other  foreigners  ? 
Mr.  Cartwright  is  very  clever.  We  met 
some  very  remarkable  Russians  in  Paris 
last  winter,  and  I  assure  you  his  studies 
of  them,  and  of  the  Japanese  envoys 
whom  we  also  saw  there,  showed  sur- 
prising insight." 

"Splendid  idea!"  said  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, to  whom  Bertha  afterward  con- 
fided a  portion  of  her  newly-acquired 
information  about  Mr.  Cartwright's  de- 
signs and  methods.  "  It  reminds  me  of 
my  patent  clothes-line.  I  have  a  post 
rigged  up  in  the  back  yard  with  re- 
volving arms,  and  the  girl  stands  on  one 
spot  with  her  basket  and  hangs  up  the 
week's  wash  without  budging  an  inch. 
If  I  hadn't  forgotten  how  to  spell,  I'd 
write  a  book  myself  on  '  How  and  Where 
to  Observe  National  Types.'  " 

In  the  two  days  which  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood and  Miss  Allen  had  spent  alone  to- 
gether their  acquaintance  had  fast  ripened 
into  intimacy,  a  result  hastened  on  one 
side  by  a  natural  candor  that  seldom 
made  confidences  by  halves,  and  on  the 
other  by  a  steadily  growing  sympathy 
which  invited  and  rewarded  frankness. 
To-day  Bertha  had  been  unfolding  the 
economies  of  the  little  menage  in  Paris 
where  she  had  made  her  home  for  a 
dozen  years. 

"  I  have  no  history,"  she  concluded. 
"  A  woman  like  me,  always  plain  to  the 
verge  of  ugliness,  and  growing  fat  before 
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getting  to  be  forty,  is  pretty  sure  to 
have  none.  I  had  a  little  money  from 
my  father,  not  enough  to  tempt  a  for- 
tune-hunter, but  quite  enough  to  place 
me  beyond  all  dread  of  want  and  all 
need  of  exertion,  I  thought  once  that 
I  had  a  taste  and  perhaps  a  talent  for 
painting,  and,  as  I  had  no  ties  to  keep 
me  at  home,  I  went  to  Paris  with  the 
intention  of  studying  art.  I  had  good 
masters,  and  they  gave  me  encourage- 
ment, but  I  fear  I  am  lazy.  To  aim 
at  doing  good  things  well  means  hard 
work.  I  couldn't  condescend  to  any- 
thing less  than  that,  but  I  find  I  don't 
like  work.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been 
better  for  me  if  I  had  had  no  money  at 
all.  I  envy  the  happiness  of  the  in- 
dustrious, but  I  have  given  up  the  hope 
of  sharing  it.  I  find  life  rather  monot- 
onous :  perhaps  I  shall  grow  religious,  as 
I  grow  older,  through  sheer  ennui.  At 
present  I  have  rather  lost  my  hold  on 
all  the  things  I  used  once  to  fancy  I 
believed." 

"  1  have  half  a  mind  to  propose  to 
share  your  quarters  with  you,"  said  her 
listener,  after  a  long  pause,  "  or  rather 
to  enlarge  their  boundaries  so  as  to 
make  room  for  both.  I  think  we  should 
not  quarrel,  and  my  heart  warms  to  an 
American  who  stands  neither  on  shoddy 
nor  petroleum  and  who  is  not  suff'ering 
from  Anglomania.  I  am  no  longer 
rich,  but  I  still  have  plenty  to  allow 
me  to  indulge  in  moderation  tastes  that 
were  always  inclined  to  be  luxurious. 
I  am  more  like  a  boy  than  a  woman, 
you  tell  me.  I  was  brought  up  with 
boys ;  but  I  always  had,  and  have 
still,  a  genuine  woman's  love  of  dress; 
and  of  late  years  I  crave  excitement  as 
an  hereditary  drunkard  craves  liquor. 
I  think  I  will  stay,  if  you  will  have 
me;  and  yet  I  fairly  pine  for  America." 

"  You  have  friends  to  whom  you  long 
to  return  ?"  asked  Bertha. 

"Friends?  None  that  I  care  for. 
On  the  contrary,  what  drove  me  abroad, 
and  what  is  like  enough  to  drive  me 
back  again  if  I  return,  was  the  stifling 
sense  that  I  was  living  under  the  same 
sky  and  breathing  the  same  air  with  the 
man    who   has   ruined   my    whole  life. 


beggared  me,  and  made  me  an  old 
woman  before  my  time." 

There  was  a  look  of  friendly  and 
sympathetic  inquiry  in  Bertha's  eye,  but 
she  said  nothing.  Presently  her  com- 
panion began  anew. 

"  There  has  been  no  one  here  whom 
you  could  ask,"  she  said,  with  a  twinkle 
in  her  blue  eyes,  "  so  you  can't  be  sup- 
posed to  know  whether  I  am  a  widow  or 
a  wife.     Which  did  you  take  me  for?" 

"  Well,  the  latter.  Chiefly,  I  suppose, 
because  you  never  mentioned  the  dear 
departed." 

"  And  did  you  construct  a  theory 
about  it?" 

"  I  failed  in  several.  You  wouldn't 
fit,  somehow,  into  any  of  the  categories. 
You  are  evidently  not  a  woman  who 
would  abandon  her  husband  for  any 
light  reason,  and  you  don't  seem  a 
likely  person  to  have  been  abandoned. 
You  say  you  are  not  rich,  and  yet  you 
have  the  ways  of  one  who  has  never 
known  a  wish  she  could  not  gratify,  and 
the  belongings  of  one  in  that  position 
still.  Your  get-up  last  Sunday  was 
quite  too  stunning.  I  saw  Mrs.  Jebb 
eying  your  lace  overdress  with  eyes 
almost  green  with  envy.  You  shouldn't 
put  such  temptations  in  the  way  of 
weaker  and  poorer  women.  And  then^ 
to  tell  the  whole  truth,  you  dont  ap- 
pear to  me  to  have  suff'ered  seriously  in 
your  affections.  If  you  have  a  heart,  I 
don't  think  your  husband  has  broken  it." 

"  Upon  my  word,  you  use  your  eyes 
as  closely  as  you  hold  your  tongue. 
You  haven't  asked  me  any  questions ; 
if  you  had,  I  should  probably  not  have 
answered.  But  to-night,  and  to  you,  I 
feel  inclined  for  once  to  make  confes- 
sion. I  seem  very  open,  I  suppose,  to 
every  one,  and  in  fact  I  am  so.  I  have 
no  thoughts  I  am  ashamed  to  utter,  and  I 
have  never  in  my  life  done  a  thing  that 
I  should  blush  to  tell.  And  yet,  even 
when  I  talk  most  freely,  there  are  things 
I  avoid  as  a  burned  child  avoids  fire. 
They  make  me  too  sore.  ...  '  If  I 
have  a  heart,'  you  say.  What  but  her 
heart  should  make  a  woman  sufi"er  when 
her  husband  is  unfaithful  to  her  ? — not 
unfaithful  because  she  wearies  him  and 
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he  loves  another  woman  better,  but 
simply  because  that  is  the  nature  of  the 
animal?' 

"  Her  pride  might,  I  should  say,  or 
perhaps  her  vanity.  If  it  were  her 
heart,  don't  you  think  she  would  be  apt 
to  be  a  little  more  subdued  and  '  chast- 
ened under  the  afflicting  rod'  ?  You 
are  as  hard  as  steel.  My  imagination 
declines  to  picture  you  in  love  with  a 
man  capable  of  such  infidelity  as  you 
describe.  You  seem  a  shrewd  judge  of 
character,  and  honesty  as  transparent  as 
yours  ought  to  have  attracted  honesty, 
or,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  repelled  by 
dishonesty." 

"  And  yet  I  married  a  man  who 
robbed  me  of  half  my  fortune  and  then 
gambled  it  away,  after  first  doing  the 
same  thing  with  the  other  half  which  I 
gave  him  out  and  out  at  our  marriage  to 
establish  him  in  business, — a  man,  too, 
who  was  always  protesting  an  affection 
which  he  complained  was  not  half  re- 
quited, while  at  the  same  time  he  was 
bringing  me  to  a  shame  which  was 
open  and  patent  to  all  eyes  but  mine. 
Even  I—" 

She  stopped  for  a  little,  and  then  went 
on  in  a  different  tone.  Putting  her 
hand  upon  her  with  a  sympathetic  press- 
ure. Bertha  felt  the  tension  of  her  mus- 
cles and  noted  the  quickened  throbbing 
of  her  heart. 

"  I  can't  talk  about  it,  after  all. 
There  are  women  who  can  reconcile 
themselves  to  things  like  that,  but  I  am 
not  one  of  them.  We  had  lived  to- 
gether five  years  childless.  Then  an 
accident — a  misdirected  letter  brought 
to  me  when  my  baby  was  but  a  few 
days  old — laid  in  my  hands  proofs  that 
I  never  would  have  stooped  to  seek.  I 
showed  them  to  him,  but  I  wasted  no 
more  words  than  were  necessary  to  tell 
him  my  determination.  But  when  he 
protested  against  the  scandal  of  desert- 
ing him,  I  reminded  him  for  once  of  all 
I  had  intru.sted  to  him.  I  had  never 
before  upbraided  him.  I  had  never 
told  him  even  when  I  discovered  him  to 
be  a  liar  and  a  thief,  for  then  only  my 
money  was  concerned,  if  I  had  chosen, 
I  could  have  put  him  into  prison,  for  he 


had  abused  a  power  of  attorney  I  had 
given  him  to  pay  taxes  in  my  absence 
to  get  possession  of  nearly  all  I  had  re- 
tained in  my  own  name  and  throw  it  to 
the  dogs  in  Wall  Street.  He  denied 
that,  but  I  showed  him  the  forged  sig- 
natures which  my  lawyer  had  brought 
me.  I  had  had  them  in  my  desk  two 
years.  Then  he  wilted,  confessed  every- 
thing, and  begged  like  a  whipped  dog. 
The  house  was  mine.  I  gave  him 
twenty  minutes  to  get  himself  and  his 
belongings  out  of  it.  I  have  never  seen 
him  since." 

"  And  the  child  ?" 

"  It  died.  My  milk  turned  literally 
to  gall,  perhaps  :  at  all  events,  they  laid 
its  death  to  the  excitement  under  which 
I  labored." 

There  was  a  long  silence ;  then  Mrs. 
Sherwood  began  again,  in  a  voice  less 
vibrating  and  passionate  and  with  a  re- 
turn to  her  habitual  manner. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  do  you  still  think 
I  have  not  '  suffered  in  my  affections,'  as 
you  put  it  in  that  nice,  old-maidish  way 
of  yours  ?" 

"  Well,  have  you  ?  You  volunteered 
confession :  suppose  you  make  it  still 
more  open.  One  remark  you  dropped 
would  have  suggested  my  question,  even 
if  my  own  intuition  had  not  previously 
done  so.  What  sort  of  man  did  your 
husband  seem  to  you  ?  Why  did  you 
marry  him  ?" 

"  A  handsome  man,  intellectual  and 
cultivated.  His  father  was  one  of  the 
first  lawyers  of  our  State,  and  univer- 
sally respected.  My  husband  was  his 
only  son,  educated  at  Harvard,  and  pol- 
ished off  afterward  by  this  Europe  which 
I  love  so  much." 

"  Did  you  love  him  ?" 

"  Didn't  I  act  as  if  I  did  ?  What 
better  proof  of  love  can  a  woman  give  ? 
I  trusted  all  I  had  and  all  I  was  to  him. 
I  am  not  one  of  the  soft  sort,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  He  complained  of  that 
sometimes,  but  I  told  him  he  had  sought 
me,  not  I  him :  I  could  be  nothing  other 
than  myself." 

"  Did  he  make  no  other  criticism  on 

you/ 

"Oh,  yes:  like  our  English  friends, 
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he  found  me  dreadfully  unpolished,  and 
was  always  trying  to  burnish  me  into  a 
sort  of  reflection  of  himself.  You  call 
me  as  hard  as  steel ;  but  that  sort  of 
polish  I  could  not  and  would  not  take." 

"  But  did  you  love  him  ?  Did  you 
think  him  necessary  to  you  ?" 

"  You  are  very  persistent.  No,  then  ; 
I  didn't.  The  man  I  loved  was  shot 
at  Gettysburg  ;  but  even  he  never  knew 
I  loved  him." 

"  Well,  then,  why  did  you  marry  ? 
Did  your  husband  love  you  ?" 

"  He  said  so." 

"  Did  you  believe  it  ?" 

"  What  an  arch-inquisitor  you  would 
make  !  I  don't  think  I  ever  did  believe 
it.  If  a  cousin  of  mine  had  had  the 
money,  she  would  have  had  the  husband 
too  ;  and  I  suspect  she  might  have  had 
a  good  one.  I  suppose  I  always  knew 
that,  in  a  sort  of  semi-conscious  way. 
He  wanted  money  more  than  he  wanted 
anything  else.  He  got  it :  he  ought  to 
have  been  contented." 

"  You  puzzle  me  more  than  ever.  I 
had  supposed  that  in  every  marriage 
there  must  be  some  sufficient  motive  on 
both  sides.  I  assume  you  are  right  in 
your  reading  of  your  husband's  ;  but 
what  was  yours?  Why  should  you 
have  married  at  all  ?  You  were  young, 
you  were  rich,  you  had  loved  and  lost, 
but  you  might  have  loved  again — " 

"  No,"  interjected  her  listener. 

"  At  any  rate,  you  could  have  gone 
where  you  liked  and  done  what  you 
pleased.     Why  did  you  marry?" 

"  I  have  asked  myself  that  question 
a  thousand  times.  I  do  not  know.  I 
think  I  must  have  been  crazy.  I  loved 
his  mother  dearly,  but  even  she  warned 
me." 

"  And  why  ?" 

"  She  said  we  were  unsuited  to  each 
other.  Still,  I  knew  perfectly  well  she 
thought  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
him  in  many  ways.  Her  very  oppo- 
sition, mild  as  it  \»as,  helped  to  push 
me  into  it.  Love  him  ?  To  confess  the 
very  bottom  truth,  I  had  a  sort  of  in- 
stinctive aversion  to  him,  and,  what  is 
more,  a  certain  sense — I  can't  call  it  a 
conviction,  for  I  always  refused  to  admit 


it  to  myself,  but  a  certainty  neverthe- 
less— that  he  wanted  my  money  and  not 
me.  That  is  why  I  gave  it  to  him,  and 
why  I  did  not  upbraid  him  when  he 
stole  what  I  did  not  give." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you  there. 
You  condemned  yourself  so  sharply, 
when  it  was  too  late,  for  giving  what 
you  ought  to  have  withheld,  that  you 
punished  yourself  by  not  retaining  what 
he  wanted." 

"  I  think  now  that  is  true.  At  the 
time  my  self-condemnation  was  less  ar- 
ticulate." 

"  And,  now,  which  do  you  blame 
most  severely, — yourself  or  him  ?" 

"  Give  me  your  own  verdict.  For  ten 
years  I  have  been  so  full  of  the  crown- 
ing wrong  he  did  me,  so  bitter  under 
the  sense  of  personal  degradation,  so 
Ishmael-like  under  my  banishment  from 
home,  so  full  of  grief  for  the  child  I  had 
longed  for  to  make  my  life  less  empty, 
that  I  have  thought  of  his  sins  only  :  I 
had  forgotten  mine." 

"  You  are  not  divorced  ?" 

"  Divorced  !  I  would  not  drag  his  | 
name  and  his  mother's  through  the  mire  1 
to  recover  my  money ;  yet  he  is  able  to- 
day to  restore  it  to  me.  I  would  not 
drag  my  own  through  the  shame  of  a 
divorce  court  to  save  my  life.  Pride 
alone  would  prevent  my  seeking  that 
sort  of  freedom,  even  if  I  thought  it 
right, — which  I  do  not.  Two  or  three 
things  have  clung  to  me  since  the  days 
when  I  learned  my  prayers  and  my 
catechism  ;  and  that  is  one  of  them." 

"  Well,  then,  I  think  you  have  sinned 
at  least  as  deeply  as  you  have  been 
sinned  against.  More  so,  perhaps ;  for 
your  husband  in  seeking  wealth  and 
pleasure  doubtless  acted  after  his  nature. 
You  warred  against  yours.  What  right 
had  you  to  violate  your  instincts  ?  You 
had  not  even  the  poor  excuse  of  poverty, 
which  so  many  women  plead.  Every- 
thing was  against  your  marriage,  nothing 
for  it.  You  must  have  walked  to  your 
own  undoing  as  deliberately  as  your  hus- 
band did  to  his  and  yours,  without  even 
his  plea  of  inclination.  You  speak  of 
your  prayers  and  your  catechism.  Why 
didn't  you  remember,  before  it  was  too 
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late,  the  text  in  your  New  Testament 
which  warns  you  not  to  desecrate  the 
temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ?" 

"  I  did  remember  it." 

'•  Then  I  must  say  I  think  you  have 
met  a  natural  punishment.  What  do 
you  suppose  our  instincts  are  given  us 
for  ?  1  doubt  if  we  ever  disregard  them 
without  committing  sin  and  incurring 
penalty." 

''  Don't  you  suppose  my  husband  fol- 
lowed his  instincts  ?" 

"  Perhaps  I  use  words  badly, — but  I 
should  say  that  he  followed  too  far  cer- 
tain natural  desires  which  in  themselves 
are  innocent.  Pride  like  yours,  which 
rises — or  falls — to  sheer  obstinacy,  is 
never  innocent." 

"  I  am  proud,  I  know  ;  but  how  did 
you  discover  it  ?  I  thought  I  had  been 
as  mild  as  a  tame  sheep." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  if  I  have  watched 
you  too  closely,  but  I  could  not  help  it. 
Your  account  of  yourself  to-night  re- 
minds me  of  our  drive  this  afternoon, 
when  you  ran  the  risk  of  breaking  your 
own  neck  and  mine  in  your  struggle 
with  the  horse." 

"  Horse,  indeed !"  said  Mrs.  Sher- 
wood, her  nostrils  expanding,  her  slender 
figure  straightening  and  stiffening  as  if 
slie  felt  the  reins  still  in  her  hands  :  "  I 
haven't  seen  a  creature  that  deserved  the 
name  for  the  last  year.  I  have  driven 
horses  ever  since  I  was  five  years  old, — 
spirited  beasts,  that  never  needed  the 
whip,  but  always  took  their  own  way 
unless  they  felt  they  had  met  their 
master.  I  have  held  such  horses  in  till 
my  hands  were  blistered  and  my  muscles 
hardened  into  iron  ;  I  have  driven  them 
in  the  Alleghanies  along  the  brink  of 
precipices  where  one  false  step  would 
have  thrown  us  down  a  thousand  feet ; 
I  have  controlled  their  fear  in  thunder- 
storms which  ploughed  up  the  ground 
under  their  hoofs  and  showed  all  hell 
burning  in  the  chasms  of  the  rocks 
filled  with  metallic  ore.  Do  you  think 
I  propose  to  come  to  a  place  like  this  and 
let  one  of  their  darned  pesky  little  brutes, 
half  mule,  half  jackass  by  nature,  though 
tliey  pretend  to  call  them  horses,  stu- 
pidly shod,  wretchedly  trained,  not  fit  to 
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draw  a  New  York  swill-cart,  get  the 
upper  hand  of  me  ?  Not  if  I  know  it. 
I  had  no  fear  this  afternoon  except  that 
you  would  shriek,  or  try  to  jump  out, 
or  make  a  confounded  fool  of  yourself 
generally,  after  the  manner  of  women. 
If  you  had,  I  would  have  dropped  the 
reins  and  shut  you  up  before  I  finished 
with  the  brute." 

"  Just  what  I  supposed,"  said  Bertha. 
"  Happily,  I  am  phlegmatic  by  nature. 
There  was  really  danger,  though,  for 
one  moment,  that  we  should  be  backed 
down  the  cliff.  I  knew  you  would  let 
us  both  go  over  rather  than  give  in,  but 
I  forgot  the  peril  in  the  interest  of 
watching  you  and  wondering  how  you 
could  be  so  idiotic  as  to  put  our  two 
lives  and  your  own  good  sense  into  the 
scales  with  a  brute's  ignorance  and  ob- 
stinacy and  find  them  of  equal  weight." 

"  You  are  complimentary." 

"  You  don't  need  compliments.  And 
when  you  block  my  road  up  that  Hill 
Difficulty,  your  marriage,  by  a  stone  so 
impassable  as  your  motive — " 

'*  You  want  to  turn  it  over  and  see 
what  is  underneath  it.  Turn  away. 
You  won't  find  either  dirt  or  wriggling 
worms." 

"  No  earth-worms,  I  am  very  sure. 
But  if  the  old  Serpent  himself  isn't 
there, — not  in  the  shape  in  which  he 
tempted  Eve  to  indulge  her  natural  ap- 
petite, but  in  the  very  garb  in  which  he 
plunged  to  his  own  ruin, — I  am  all  out 
in  my  reckoning.  What  stupid  bait  he 
offered  you  I  can't  be  sure,  but  that  your 
good  angel  did  all  he  could  to  warn  you 
is  very  clear.  Do  you  remember  the 
Apology  of  Socrates  ?" 

"  I  never  pretended  to  learning." 

"  Nor  1 :  1  happened  upon  a  transla- 
tion of  it  lately,  in  a  school-book.  He 
said  his  demon  never  advised  him  what 
to  do,  but  only  warned  him  what  to 
leave  undone.  That  is  what  I  call  in- 
stinct. Say  conscience,  if  you  like,  or, 
better  yet,  immediate  divine  inspiration, 
— which  is  what  I  take  it  to  be.  If  we 
disregard  it,  we  do  it  at  our  peril." 

"  I  had  such  notions  once  myself.  I 
was  taught  to  believe  in  and  expect 
divine  guidance  and  to  ask  it.     But  I 
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was  taught  predestination  also,  in  its 
straightest,  bluest,  Scotchest  form.  Of 
late  years  I  have  asked  for  nothing. 
When  my  time  comes,  I  hope  for  the 
mercy  of  God,  but  only  because  I  be- 
lieve in  his  justice.  Though,  for  that 
matter,  I  have  experienced  little  of  either 
thus  far.  Since  he  is  the  author  of  all 
things,  and  foreknows  all  things,  to  whom 
else  can  we  attribute  our  errors  and  our 
sins?" 

"  That  sounds  to  me  flat  blasphemy. 
You  are  too  honest  to  believe  it.  Every 
memory  of  your  struggles  against  your- 
self, and  your  very  bitterness  against  the 
man  who  wronged  you,  give  it  the  lie. 
Own  up." 

"  I  can't  just  yet,  but  perhaps  if  I 
stay  with  you  I  shall  some  day.  And 
now  good-night :  the  hour  is  late.  Shall 
we  take  the  first  steamer  for  Ischia  in 
the  morning;  ?" 

"  I  cannot  go  to-morrow.  I  expect  a 
friend  from  Paris.  Wait  until  Monday, 
and  we  will  go  together.  I  wish  to  take 
the  waters  also." 

"  Follow  me,  then.  The  fever  for 
motion  has  seized  me.  I  shall  go  over 
to  Casamicciola,  but  I  will  drive  back  to 
the  landing  for  you  at  what  hour  you 
please  on  Monday.  A  day  or  two  of 
solitude  will  do  me  good  ;  but  after  that 
I  hope  we  may  remain  together."  The 
tears  came  into  her  eyes.  "  Hard  as 
you  think  me,  I  have  a  heart,  and  it 
has  suffered  frightfully.  I  have  never 
had  a  real,  unflinching,  downright  friend. 
I  feel  the  impulse  to  cling  to  you  and 
not  to  lose  you.  You  seem  to  belong  to 
me,  to  be  a  part  of  home." 

Slow  to  emotion  and  little  impulsive 
as  she  was.  Bertha  felt  herself  stirred  to 
unwonted  feeling.  "  I  too,"  she  said, 
"  am  often  lonely  :  since  it  pleases  you, 
we  will  make  our  home  together.  God 
keep  you  !" 

Bertha  Allen  rose  late  next  day,  as 
was  her  custom.  Her  friend  had  been 
gone  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  the  sultry 
heat  of  the  day,  increasing  toward  even- 
ing, made  Bertha  regret  that  she  had 
not  left  a  message  at  the  hotel  and  gone 
with  her  to  enjoy  the  island  breezes. 
As  she  hung   over   the    balcony  alone 


that  night,  a  heavy  mist  blotting  out  the 
stars  and  a  hot,  sulphureous  vapor  rising 
up  around  her,  a  dull  presentiment  op- 
pressed her  with  vague  trouble.  She 
thought  of  the  ruined  life  whose  story 
she  had  listened  to,  and  wondered  what 
the  future  could  hold  for  it  of  hope  and 
promise.  She  pondered  on  the  inequal- 
ities of  fate  and  endowment,  and  an  old 
text,  long  unfamiliar,  passed  in  and  out 
of  her  mind  at  intervals  like  a  melan- 
choly refrain, — "  Or  those  eighteen  upon 
whom  the  tower  in  Siloam  fell,  and  slew 
them,  think  ye  that  they  were  sinners 
above  all  men  that  dwelt  in  Jerusalem? 
I  tell  you.  Nay ;  but,  except  ye  repent, 
ye  shall  all  likewise  perish." 

She  was  standing  on  the  cathedral 
steps  next  morning,  when  she  heard  the 
tidings  of  the  dreadful  fate  that  had 
befallen  the  villages  of  Ischia.  Slow 
as  she  was  to  emotions  of  the  narrower 
and  more  personal  sort,  the  large  action 
of  natural  forces,  even  in  their  cus- 
tomary benevolent  routine,  had  never 
ceased  to  appeal  to  her  imagination. 
She  sometimes  thought  she  grew  more 
responsive  to  it  as  she  grew  less  so  to 
other  calls.  An  appalling  catastrophe 
like  this,  had  it  given  her  no  private 
pang,  would  have  thrilled  and  quick- 
ened her  with  a  feeling  in  which 
there  would  have  been  at  least  as 
much  exhilaration  as  human  pity.  But, 
despite  her  efforts,  she  had  not  been 
able  to  shake  off  the  unique  effect 
which  her  new  friend  had  wrought  in 
her  mind.  In  the  note-book,  which  she 
kept  with  a  painstaking  and  conscientious 
diligence  that  would  have  done  credit 
to  a  realistic  novelist  or  a  reporter  anx- 
ious to  work  his  way  up  in  his  profession, 
she  had  already  jotted  down  that  she 
had  never  before  been  so  thoroughly 
persuaded  that  "  character  is  destiny. 
Given  more  beauty  and  fewer  Puritanic 
scruples,"  she  had  added,  in  that  vein 
of  moralizing  which  was  perhaps  due 
to  increasing  age  and  a  general  sense 
of  failure  in  the  conduct  of  her  own 
life,  but  which  occasionally  led  younger 
friends  of  the  same  sex  to  look  up  to 
her  as  a  modest  and  too-little-known 
philosopher,    "  and  this   woman   might 
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have  served  for  the  heroine  of  an  an- 
tique tragedy  or  one  of  Octave  Feuil- 
let's  novels.  The  elements  of  her 
own  ruin  were  in  germ  within  her,  and 
she  has  bruised  and  broken  herself 
against  external  forces,  which  were  only 
the  incarnation  of  that  self-will  which 
must  be  mastered  before  it  can  become 
efficient  in  the  mastery  of  others." 
There  was  a  slight  rhythmic  ring  in 
that  bit  of  summing  up  which  pleased 
Bertha  as  she  read  it  over,  and  she  let 
it  stand  without  interrogating  herself 
too  closely  as  to  its  precise  import. 
Such  meaning  as  it  had  to  her  could 
probably  be  expressed  less  sententiously 
by  saying  that  Mrs.  Sherwood's  confi- 
dences had  left  upon  her  the  impression 
of  a  nature  too  audacious  in  its  efforts 
to  feshion  its  own  course  and  assert  its 
supremacy  to  circumstances. 

As  she  now  made  hurried  prepara- 
tions to  go  over  as  soon  as  possible  to 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  a  presentiment 
that  all  was  over  for  her  friend  grew  on 
her  and  depressed  her  painfully.  Yet 
the  cynic  who  declared  that  most  men 
find  some  savor  of  delight  in  the  taking 
off  of  even  their  closest  intimates 
might  have  found  some  justification  for 
his  saying  in  Bertha  Allen's  instinctive 
acquiescence  in  what  struck  her  as 
the  dramatic  fitness  of  such  an  ending. 
The  half-developed  artistic  sense  in  her, 
which  had  been  the  source  of  not  a  few 
of  her  own  mistakes,  had  seen  in  it  the 
natural  crushing  of  a  little  unreasoning 
force  by  a  greater  one.  Her  resignation 
gave  way,  however,  to  a  rush  of  de- 
light, which  she  did  not  stop  to  analyze 
either  then  or  afterward,  when,  on 
reaching  the  landing,  the  first  sight 
which  met  her  eyes  was  Mrs.  Sherwood, 
pale  and  with  her  right  arm  in  a  sling, 
in  the  act  of  disembarking  from  the 
little  steamer.  She  brought  her  back 
to  the  hotel,  rejoiced  over  her  as  over  a 
recovered  treasure,  nursed  her  with  ten- 
derness through  an  attack  of  nervous 
fever  broufrht  on  by  the  shock,  and 
then  carried  her  ofi"  to  a  coast  village, 
where  the  cooler  breezes  of  the  North 
fanned  her  into  strength  and  vigor. 
And   all   this  time  she  refrained   from 


questioning  her,  though  that  some 
change,  deeper  than  met  the  eye,  had 
been  wrought  in  her  seemed  evident. 

Conscience,  which  "makes  cowards  of 
us  all,"  sometimes  produced  that  result 
on  Bertha  Allen  in  a  way  which  had  a 
different  appearance  at  first  sight.  It 
now  and  then  insisted  on  excesses  of  can- 
dor which  verged  on  brutality.  In  one  of 
these  she  took  her  friend  into  the  secret 
of  her  thoughts  during  the  brief  inter- 
val when  she  believed  her  dead.  She 
had  carried  out  her  paint-box  "  for  one 
more  try  at  the  impossible,"  as  she 
said,  and  the  two  were  spending  their 
morning  in  a  coast  meadow,  beyond 
which  lay  the  smooth  and  shining  sea. 
By  this  time  their  friendship  had 
reached  a  point  which  seemed  to  her  to 
promise  a  solid  and  enduring  amity, 
such  as  is  perhaps  rarer  between  women 
than  men,  or,  at  least,  more  seldom 
chronicled,  and  she  bethought  her  that 
openness  on  this  point  was  justly  due. 
Whether  or  not  she  thought  of  it  as 
a  possible  door  by  which  her  listener 
might  also  profit,  her  note-book  gave  no 
evidence. 

"  The  fact  is,"  she  went  on,  after  a 
pause,  her  brief  confession  having  met 
no  immediate  response,  "  you  seemed  to 
me  to  have  made  such  a  mess  of  your 
life,  driven  yourself  into  a  cul-de-sac 
where  you  had  no  room  to  turn  round 
and  seemed  bent  on  breaking  your  head 
against  the  wall  in  front  of  you,  that 
I  found  myself  thinking  of  the  earth- 
quake as  a  sort  of  happy  release  which 
even  you  would  not  have  been  sorry  for." 

Mrs.  Sherwood's  eyes  lighted  up  with 
the  amused  sparkle  which  seemed  of 
late  to  have  been  quenched  by  a  flood 
of  sombre  memories  and  bitter  thoughts. 

"  It  is  particularly  kind  of  you,"  she 
said,  "  to  include  '  even  me  '  among  the 
number  who  would  not  have  been  sorry. 
Ah !  don't  spoil  that  speech  with  ex- 
planations. 1  know  precisely  what  you 
mean.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  had 
been  wishing,  not  ten  minutes  before 
the  shock  came,  ibr  a  sudden  and  speedy 
ending." 

"  Then  you  were  disappointed?" 

"  Don't  believe  it  I  This  is  the  second 
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time  I  have  looked  Death  full  in  the 
face  and  felt  him  brush  against  me  as 
he  passed  by." 

"  Do  you  mind  telling  me  about  it?" 

"  This  water  in  front  of  us  reminds 
me  of  it.  The  light  sparkled  on  it  as 
it  does  out  there  this  morning ;  and  I 
remember  how  I  looked  at  it  for  what 
seemed  an  eternity,  and  was,  perhaps, 
fifteen  minutes,  expecting  every  second 
to  feel  it  going  over  my  head.  I  was  a 
young  girl.  I  had  been  driving,  and 
had  a  coachman  with  me,  but,  as  usual, 
I  held  the  ribbons  myself.  We  were 
crossing  a  rapid  stream,  which  emptied 
into  the  Ohio  not  far  from  our  house, 
on  a  bridge  from  which  one  of  the  side- 
railings  had  been  torn  by  a  late  freshet. 
Whether  the  horse  stumbled,  or  whether 
there  was  a  loose  plank,  I  don't  know, 
but  he  took  fright  and  started,  and,  as  I 
stood  up  and  gave  the  reins  a  sudden 
jerk,  the  traces  broke,  and  the  whole 
thing  went  over  into  the  water.  We 
were  near  a  point  where  the  stream 
curved  suddenly:  the  carriage  drifted  into 
the  eddy,  and  the  horse  was  drowned. 
As  for  the  man  and  me,  we  had  just 
time  to  catch  at  the  overhanging 
branches  of  a  tree  which  grew  on  the 
point.  Our  weight  pulled  it  down  so 
that  the  water  was  up  to  my  chin. 
Think  of  that  for  a  situation  !  I  could 
not  have  held  on  five  seconds  more, 
when  the  boat  came  and  took  us  in." 

"  It  was  a  bad  quarter  of  an  hour,  I 
should  say.  Do  you  remember  your 
sensations?" 

"  Perfectly." 

"  I  am  curious.  Of  course  you  did 
not  see  that  panorama  of  your  past  life, 
about  which  there  is  so  much  romancing 
in  stories  of  escapes  from  drowning?" 

"  Why,  of  course.  Yes,  I  saw  every- 
thing in  its  minutest  details, — things  I 
had  utterly  forgotten  until  then,  but 
never  since.  Some  of  them  dated  back 
to  babyhood." 

"Your  sins?"  asked  Bertha,  with  a 
little  laugh. 

"  Oh,  everything,  bad  and  good, 
serious  and  funny.  Not  all  of  them  my 
own,  either.  For  example,  I  recalled 
an  anecdote  about  a  girl  in  our  neigh- 


borhood, brought  up  in  his  own  fashion 
by  a  scoffing  old  Tom  Paine  sort  of  a 
father,  who  used  to  boast  that  she  had 
never  said  a  prayer  in  her  life.  She 
and  the  man  she  was  going  to  marry 
had  had  a  bad  runaway  not  long  before, 
and  just  as  they  seemed  on  the  point  of 
being  thrown  down  a  precipice — they 
didn't  go,  by  the  way,  and  the  man 
used  afterward  to  torment  her  with 
the  story — she  flung  her  arms  around 
his  neck  and  whimpered,  '  John,  let's 
pray.'  " 

"Well?"  questioned  Bertha,  as  her 
friend  stopped  speaking. 

"Well,  I  remembered  that,  without 
the  least  inclination  to  follow  her  ex- 
ample. I  said  to  myself  that  I  should 
be  in  eternity  in  perhaps  two  minutes, 
and  that  if  there  were  unsettled  ac- 
counts between  my  Maker  and  me  I 
should  know  it  pretty  soon,  but  had  no 
time  to  look  after  them  then.  I  felt 
ashamed,  in  fact,  at  the  thought  of  try- 
ing to  do  out  of  pure  fright  what 
ought  to  be  done  for  some  better  reason. 
You  know,"  she  added,  noting  a  curious 
change  in  her  companion's  face,  "  I 
think  there  was  not  anything  very  _ 
serious  on  my  conscience.  At,  all  events,  ^ 
I  saw  death  before  me  that  time,  and 
I  was  not  conscious  of  anything  but  a 
will  to  meet  it  squarely." 

"  You  are  an  incomprehensible  per- 
son !" 

"  You  think  so  ?  A  miss  is  as  good 
as  a  mile,  you  know.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  was  really  no  nearer  death  than  I  am 
this  minute.  For  downright  accuracy  I 
think  I  should  prefer  knowing  what  a 
man  who  actually  died — on  the  gallows, 
say — thought  about  it  the  moment  be- 
fore, than  what  the  man  thought  who 
only  came  within  one  of  it." 

"And  this  last  time?" 

"  I  was  horribly  frightened.  I  had 
been  speaking  to  a  little  English  boy 
in  the  parlor  of  the  hotel  just  before, 
and  then  had  strolled  out  for  a  bit.  It 
was  close  and  dark,  except  for  the  hotel 
lamps, — a  twilight  without  a  moon, — 
about  nine  o'clock,  and  I  was  thinking 
of  going  in  again,  when  there  came  the 
frightful  rumbling  and    the   oscillation 
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that  turns  you  sick  ;  then  a  gulf  opened 
between  me  and  the  house,  and  they 
went  down.  I  tell  it  to  you  as  if  I  saw 
it,  but  the  fact  is  that  it  all  seemed  to 
be  within  me  rather  than  outside  me, — 
the  noise,  the  cries,  the  horrible  smell, 
the  clouds  of  dust,  the  yawning  pit : 
it  was  like  a  dream.  My  head  was  in 
a  whirl,  iuy  heart  gave  a  thud  and  came 
up  into  my  throat,  and  I  suppose  I 
fainted.  At  all  events,  I  don't  know 
how  I  was  saved.  I  simply  found  my- 
self under  somebody's  care,  with  my  arm 
badly  strained  and  a  wretched  headache. 
This  time  I  did  not  think  of  death  until 
all  immediate  danger  of  it  was  over." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then  I  found  I  had  an  immense 
desire  to  live.  Since  then  I  have  been 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  before  I 
can  do  so  with  comfort  I  have  some  debts 
to  settle  with  my  conscience." 

There  was  a  long  pause,  in  which 
Bertha  alternately  contemplated  her 
palette,  with  its  suggestive  dabs  of 
paint,  and  the  landscape  in  front  of 
her,  while  Mrs.  Sherwood  measured 
slowly  the  footpath,  running  between 
wild  flowers,  along  which  the  maids 
carried  ni2:ht  and  mornino;  their  shining; 
milk-pails.  She  came  back  again  and 
sat  down  on  the  grass  behind  Bertha, 
who,  according  to  all  appearances,  would 
have  no  brushes  to  wash  that  night. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said,  "  whether 
you  will  believe  me,  but  I  think  you 
may, — or,  which  is  more  to  the  purpose, 
that  I  may  believe  myself, — when  I  say 
I  think  the  shock  and  nervous  fright 
have  had  very  little  to  do  with  the  reso- 
lution I  have  been  coming  to  in  these 
last  few  days.  I  have  a  notion  that  I 
owe  you  more  than  I  owe  '  my  brother 
the  earthquake.'  Of  course  I  may  be 
mistaken.  At  all  events,  I  have  been 
looking  at  my  own  side  of  my  disasters. 
I  seem  to  myself  to  have  been  living 
like  a  chick  in  a  shell,  with  a  crust  of 
self-will,  pride,  self- consciousness  about 
me  which  let  me  see  absolutely  nothing 
beyond  my  own  wants." 

Bertha  gave  a  nervous  little  laugh. 
"  You  think  you  came  near  being 
addled  ?"  said  she. 


"  Or  boiled  hard.  Now,  as  to  what  is 
to  be  done  about  it,  I  see  my  way  to 
only  one  thing.  I  have  neither  wish 
nor  hope  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
between  that  man  and  me.  We  are 
best  apart ;  we  ought  never  to  have 
come  together.  But  we  did  do  so,  and 
we  did  it  through  my  fault.  I  don't 
believe  in  divorce.  I  told  you  that  be- 
fore. A  marriage  that  can  be  broken 
seems  to  me  no  marriage  at  all.  I  would 
never  have  made  such  a  one,  and  I  never 
will  give  my  husband  his  freedom  in 
that  way." 

"  Then  I  don't  see  that  you  can  do 
anything  at  all." 

"  I  can  tell  him,  in  the  first  place,  that 
I  forgive  him,  which  I  swore  I  never 
would  do.  And  then  I  can  tell  him 
that  to  the  first  wrong  of  accepting  him 
at  all  I  own  that  I  added  a  hundred 
others  which  you  would  not  understand, 
though  he  will.  There  is  no  law,  hu- 
man or  divine,  that  I  know  of,  which 
binds  me  to  more  than  that." 

"  And  after  that  you  will  go  back 
with  me  to  Paris  and  we  will  settle 
down  together  ?" 

"  Well,  as  to  going  back, — yes.  As 
to  settling  down, — I  don't  know." 

Bertha  turned  round  with  a  sudden 
apprehension.  "  Don't  go  too  far,"  she 
said.  "  Are  you  likely  to  be  as  head- 
strong in  the  new  direction  as  the  old 
one?  Clear  your  conscience,  if  you 
think  it  wise  and  necessary  to  do  it  in 
that  way ;  make  everything  straight 
with  the  '  law,'  as  you  say,  and  then 
take  into  account  that  I  think  you  have 
made  yourself  a  necessity  to  me." 

Her  companion  gave  her  a  grateful 
smile : 

"  I  don't  say  no.  Certainly  I  never 
made  myself  so  to  anybody  else.  Only 
I  can't  help  doubting  whether  I  have  a 
clear  right  to  throw  down  my  side  of  a 
yoke  I  took  u|f  of  my  own  accoi'B.  If  I 
had  nothing  to  reproach  myself 'with,  I 
fancy  I  should  %c  sure.  At  all  events; 
I  shall  not  de^ci'd^  that  question  without 
hearing  what  he  has  to  say.  Besides 
the  law,  you  know,  there  is  the  gospel. 
And  now  let  us  go  in  to  dinner." 

Elizabeth  G.  Martin. 
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FOR  ten  years  I  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  observing,  more  or 
less,  a  school  for  boys  and  girls  which  is 
as  unique  as  it  has  been  successful.  I 
know  of  no  similar  school  in  its  en- 
tirety anywhere ;  and  yet  it  is  in  a 
land  famous  for  schools,  for  unique 
schools  even,  and  for  successful  ones, — in 
a  land  where  education  is  made  the  very 
first  business  of  the  state.  The  school 
budget  is  greater  than  the  war  budget  in 
the  republic  of  Switzerland,  and  yet  the 
army  of  the  country  is  not  insignificant. 
It  is,  in  fact,  eight  times  as  large  as  the 
army  of  the  United  States,  and  is  thor- 
oughly equipped  for  war. 

The  school  which  I  am  about  to  de- 
scribe cannot  be  called  an  experiment. 
It  was  established  at  Zurich  forty-eight 
years  ago  by  a  nephew  of  Froebel,  and 
for  thirty  years  it  has  been  managed  by 
the  present  director,  Mr.  Friedrich  von 
Beust,  an  ofl&cer  in  the  German  army 
exiled  in  1848.  It  is,  therefore,  out  of 
its  infancy.  Thirty  years'  faithful  ex- 
perience of  a  man  who  is  himself  an 
originator  of  school-methods  ought  to  be 
worth  attention. 

The  peculiarity  of  this  school  is  that 
in  most  of  the  branches  taught  in  it  no 
text-books  are  used.  The  wonder  is  that 
all  elementary  schools  are  not  taught  on 
the  same  principle.  Some  of  the  boys 
leaving  this  primary  school  at  the  age 
of  twelve  to  enter  the  gymnasium 
have  never  owned  two  dollars'  worth  of 
books  in  their  lives.  They  have  never 
seen  the  inside  of  an  arithmetic  or  a 
geography  or  a  natural  history  or  an 
elementary  geometry,  and  yet  these  are 
among  the  best- trained  boys  in  these 
branches  who  pass  examinations  for 
high  schools.  Many  of  the  best-trained 
pupils  entering  the  Cantonal  school  of 
the  city  of  Zurich  come  directly  from 
the  Beust  Institute. 

Some  other  important  things  may  be 
asserted  of  these  twelve-year-old  boys. 
They  have  had  a  good  time  in  going  to 


school.  They  have  not  been  crammed. 
They  have  not  studied  at  home  or  out  of 
school-hours.  They  have  had  pleasure 
combined  with  work.  They  have  no 
crooked  backs  or  aching  heads  or  com- 
pressed lungs  resulting  from  overwork 
in  the  school-room.  Their  lessons  have 
been  plays,  and  their  plays  lessons. 

Once  a  fortnight  in  summer,  and  oc- 
casionally in  the  winter,  these  boys  and 
girls  go  on  a  day's  tramp  to  the  moun- 
tains. This  is  not  on  a  Saturday  or  on 
a  day  when  there  is  no  school.  It  is  on 
a  school-day,  and  this  -is  part  of  the 
routine.  We  shall  learn  much  of  Mr. 
Beust's  methods  if  we  join  in  such  an 
excursion.  It  will  cost  but  a  trifle,  for 
the  rule  is  that  every  pupil  must  carry 
his  dinner  with  him  and  spend  not  a 
penny  on  the  way.  Each  boy  and  girl 
wears  a  tin  botanizing -box  slung  over 
the  shoulder,  also  a  little  canteen  filled 
with  wine-and-water  or  perhaps  cold  tea. 
We  all  go  third-class  on  the  steamer  or 
railway,  at  trifling  rates,  reduced  to  suit 
school-boys'  pocket-books.  Perhaps  we 
shall  ride  ten  miles  or  twenty  miles  into 
the  country,  and  then  the  foot-excursion 
and  the  lesson  begin. 

The  school  -  government  is  not  lost 
sight  of  on  the  excursion.  A  teacher 
marches  ahead,  another  behind,  and  the 
children  keep  in  line,  talking  and  laugh- 
ing as  they  walk.  Every  half- hour 
there  is  a  rest  under  the  shadow  of 
some  tree  or  at  some  interesting  spot. 
"  Boys,  what  sort  of  a  tree  is  that  ?"  in- 
quires Mr.  Beust.  All  gather  round 
and  examine  the  tree  carefully.  "  Clas- 
sify it,"  he  continues.  "  What  family  ? 
what  genus  ?  Has  it  spreading  roots  or 
not  ?  How  is  the  age  of  trees  deter- 
mined ?  Is  this  tree  indigenous  to 
Switzerland?  What  are  its  leaves  used 
for  ?  What  sort  of  fruit  does  it  bear  ? 
Are  there  such  trees  in  your  father's 
garden  ?  Who  of  you  can  measure  the 
girth  of  this  tree  and  tell  me  its  exact 
diameter  ?   Who  can  calculate  the  height 
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of  this  tree  ?"  So  the  questions  will 
continue,  the  teacher  supplying  the  in- 
formation when  the  scholars  cannot  an- 
swer them. 

"  Girls,  what  plant  is  this  ?  Analyze 
it  for  me,  and  put  another  like  it  in 
your  botany-box  to  examine  to-morrow 
in  the  school-room.  Is  that  wheat  or 
oats  2:rowing  in  that  field  ?  What  is 
the  difference  between  the  two  ?  What 
countries  produce  most  wheat  ?  Do  any 
people  of  whom  you  know  make  bread 
of  oats  ?  Does  Switzerland  import  most 
of  the  wheat  she  uses  ?  and,  if  so,  where 
does  she  buy  it  ?  Can  wheat  be  brought 
to  Switzerland  from  Hungary  on  ships  ? 
In  what  direction  from  us  is  Hungary  ? 
On  that  hill  is  the  ruin  of  a  castle. 
Who  can  tell  me  when  it  was  built  ? 
when  destroyed  ?  Was  Switzerland  a 
republic  at  the  time  that  castle  was 
built  ?  How  long  has  this  country  been 
a  republic  ?  Are  there  any  other  re- 
publics in  the  world  ?  Who  was  George 
Washington  ?  What  lake  is  that  ?  Was 
a  great  battle  ever  fought  on  Lake  Sem- 
pach  ?  Then  who  can  tell  me  what 
armies  fought  that  battle  ?  Who  won  ? 
Who  can  tell  me  about  Arnold  Win- 
kelried  ?     In  what  year  was  that  ?" 

The  boys  and  girls  march  down  along 
the  lake,  and  the  teacher  points  out  the 
historic  spots.  "  There  stood  the  Swiss 
infantry,  here  the  Austrian  cavalry.  At 
this  point  a  thousand  Austrian  cavalry, 
in  their  effort  to  escape,  sprang  into  the 
lake,  and  were  drowned." 

"  Is  this  lake  salt  or  fresh  water  ? 
Name  all  the  salt-water  seas  you  know 
in  the  world.  What  makes  some  bodies 
of  water  salt  ?  This  lake  is  about  six 
miles  long  and  two  miles  wide.  What 
is  its  superficial  measurement  ?"- 

The  little  steamer  pulls  up  to  the 
landing,  and  we  all  go  aboard  to  cross 
the  lake.  Mr.  Beast's  son  Fritz,  as 
zealou.s  a  teacher  as  his  father,  obtains 
permission  from  the  captain  for  the 
boys  to  go  below  and  examine  the  en- 
gine. He  explains  as  simply  as  possible 
the  origin  of  the  application  of  steam 
and  its  uses.  This  is  a  simple  engine, 
and  well  suited  for  his  purpose.  With- 
in a  week  half  the  boys  in   the  school 


will  perhaps  be  possessors  of  toy  engines 
and  locomotives,  and  will  know  more 
about  the  principle  of  steam-engines 
than  most  big  boys  who  have  spent  a 
year  over  the  study  of  natural-philos- 
ophy text-books. 

As  our  little  steamer  moves  over  the 
lake,  we  pass  a  sail-boat.  Mr.  Fritz  is 
again  called  on  to  explain,  because  the 
boys  cannot,  how  it  is  that  this  sail-boat 
is  running  against  the  wind,  and  not 
with  it.  Not  half  a  mile  away  another 
sail-boat  is  moving  in  an  opposite  direc- 
tion. This  seems  remarkable.  It  is  all 
cleared  up,  however.  One  must  be  able 
to  explain  all  such  things,  else  it  were 
better  not  to  be  second  in  command  of 
this  expedition  of  boys  and  girls  who 
are  exploring  woods,  field,  and  lake,  and 
who  are  athirst  for  knowledge.  Our 
own  boat  moves  slowly  enough  from 
hamlet  to  hamlet,  and  Mr.  Fritz  has 
time  to  explain  the  principle  of  "  tack- 
ing" in  the  wind  and  the  management 
of  sails  and  rudders.  Mr.  Beust  finds 
the  opportunity  a  good  one  for  telling 
the  boys  something  about  big  ships, — 
how  the  "  lead"  is  cast,  about  the  "  log," 
and  finding  the  latitude.  He  also  prom- 
ises to  take  the  whole  school  some  day 
to  see  a  little  iron  steamer  launched 
which' is  now  building  on  Lake  Ziirich. 
That  will  be  a  red-letter  day  for  the 
boys  and  girls, — the  crowning  feat,  as 
it  were,  in  their  marine  experience. 

They  all  see  so  much  in  a  day  like 
this  I  am  describing,  hear  so  many 
things  that  are  new  and  novel,  that 
most  of  it  might  speedily  be  forgotten 
were  it  not  that  the  excursions  will  be 
repeated  and  repeated  again,  and  in  the 
class-room  these  same  things  will  be 
talked  about  daily.  Here  will  be  the 
method.  Some  noon-day,  when  the  bell 
rings,  Mr.  Beust  will  say,  "  Boys  and 
girls,  how  many  of  you  can  tell  me  ex- 
actly what  our  route  was  on  last  Mon- 
day's excursion  ?  Hold  up  your  hands." 
Every  hand  in  the  room  will  be  up. 
"  What  valley  did  we  pass  through  ? 
What  rivers  did  we  cross  ?  and  by  what 
mountain  ?  How  high  is  that  moun- 
tain ?  What  did  we  see  of  note  on  the 
way?     Was  that  a  salt  lake  we  were 
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on  ?  Where  does  that  river  have  its 
source  ?  What  becomes  of  all  the 
water  that  flows  into  that  lake?  Which 
of  you  got  a  sample  of  that  peculiar 
plant  we  found?  and  who  can  come 
forward  and  analyze  it  ?  Of  what  sort 
of  rock  was  that  mountain  composed  ? 
Who  has  a  specimen  of  the  rock  ?  How 
was  that  kind  of  rock  formed  ?" 

Of  course  all  will  not  be  able  to 
answer  every  question,  and  the  teacher 
will  go  over  the  ground  again  and  ex- 
plain, just  as  he  did  to-day  on  the  boat. 
Most  of  these  questions  will  be  asked  in 
the  natural-history  class,  which  is  one 
of  the  chief  features  of  the  school.  The 
very  youngest  scholar  must  begin  learn- 
ing something  of  nature,  and  gradually 
progress  into  other  things  more  difficult. 
W  hat  is  more  natural,  if  a  child  is  asked 
to  add  three  apples  to  two  apples,  than 
to  continue  the  instruction  by  explain- 
ing that  the  apples  are  round,  and  not 
square,  that  an  apple  may  be  divided 
into  two  but  not  three  halves,  that 
apples  have  no  stone  as  peaches  have, 
and  that  the  tree  does  not  usually  grow 
in  the  forest  ?  Even  the  primary  colors 
may  be  taught  from  as  simple  a  thing 
as  an  apple,  and  the  child,  without  an 
effort,  has  learned  much  more  than  the 
mere  fact  that  three  apples  added  to  two 
apples  make  five  apples.  Here  has  been 
a  lesson  in  natural  history.  Mr.  Beust 
makes  this  and  drawing,  as  I  shall  no- 
tice later,  the  very  groundwork  of  all 
his  instruction.  The  boy  who  is  de- 
scribing a  card-board  figure  in  element- 
ary geometry  must  be  able  to  tell  what 
that  card-board  is  made  of,  and  where  the 
material  of  which  his  pencil  is  composed 
comes  from.  The  scholars  in  the  geog- 
raphy class  must  not  only  know  where 
the  rivers  run,  but  the  causes  acting 
to  make  some  green,  others  muddy,  some 
swift,  and  others  sluggish.  There  is  a 
sort  of  mental  accretion  going  on  all 
the  time.  Something  is  being  learned 
in  every  direction,  and  the  knowledge  is 
not  theoretical  only,  but  practical. 

Let  us  sit  alone  under  this  spreading 
oak  while  the  boys  and  girls  are  taking 
their  twelve-o'clock  dinner  by  that  pretty 
brook,  and  recall  some  of  Mr.  Beust's 


methods  in  the  school-room.  Some  of 
these  methods  must  be  unusually  good, 
for  Mr.  Beust  received  substantial  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  at  the  World's  Fair  in 
Vienna  in  1874,  as  well  as  at  our  Cen- 
tennial Exhibition  in  Philadelphia. 

Let  us  first,  in  imagination,  go  into 
the  class-room  devoted  to  '■'■  Natur-Ge- 
schichte,^^  or  natural  history.  The  room 
is  very  plain  and  very  simple.  The 
walls  are  covered  with  maps,  —  good 
ones,  too, — especially  of  Switzerland. 
More  than  one  of  these  maps,  correct  in 
every  particular,  were  made  by  some  of 
the  pupils  in  the  geography  class. 

"  Children,"  inquires  Mr.  Beust, 
"  how  many  of  you  have  brought  speci- 
mens with  you  for  this  class  ?"  Every 
hand  is  up.  One  boy  draws  a  tallow 
candle  out  of  his  pocket,  another  a  slice 
of  cheese,  another  a  bit  of  sealing-wax 
from  his  father's  office.  One  little  girl, 
whose  father  is  a  cotton-broker,  has  a 
bunch  of  raw  cotton  that  has  come  from 
Egypt,  or  perhaps  from  Louisiana.  An- 
other spreads  the  wings  of  a  bat  out  on 
the  desk  before  her,  and  a  third  has  ' 
picked  up  a  broken  whalebone  on  her 
way  to  school.  What  a  collection  lies 
on  the  desks  when  the  boys'  and  the 
girls'  pockets  have  been  emptied  for  the 
occasion  !  There  is  even  the  skull  of  a 
little  monkey  in  the  improvised  museum. 

The  boy  who  has  brought  the  skull 
is  asked  to  tell  what  he  knows  about 
the  monkey.  Perhaps  it  is  not  much. 
There  are  no  wild  monkeys  in  Switzer- 
land, he  knows,  and  he  has  been  told 
that  they  do  not  burrow  in  the  ground, 
and  that  they  do  not  eat  grass,  and  that 
their  homes  are  in  trees  or  on  rocky 
cliffs.  Mr.  Beust  takes  the  skull  and 
gives  the  boys  and  girls  information 
beyond  all  this.  He  classifies  monkeys, 
and  tells  about  their  habits  and  pecu- 
liarities. Then  he  asks  the  boys  what 
monkeys  they  have  seen.  There  is  a 
travelling  menagerie  coming  to  town, 
and  he  will  arrange  to  take  them  all 
in  at  quarter-price.  In  fact,  the  town 
president  would  not  allow  the  menagerie 
company  to  exhibit  were  a  great  reduc- 
tion not  made  for  the  school-children  in 
advance.    Mr.  Beust  opens  an  enormous 
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atlas  of  natural  history  and  shows  the 
class  pictures  of  every  variety  of 
monkey,  tells  them  of  the  chimpanzee 
and  the  gorilla,  and  he  may  even  give 
a  hint  about  the  "  connecting  link." 
For  half  an  hour  he  lectures  in  an  easy, 
oflf-hand  way,  asking  questions  here  and 
there,  while  the  eyes  of  the  boys  and 
girls  glisten  with  pleasure.  There  is 
no  class-recitation :  it  has  been  simply 
a  talk  about  the  monkey,  illustrated  by 
charts  and  bones.  To-morrow  some  of 
this  talk  will  be  repeated,  and  on  some 
excursion  it  will  be  talked  over  again. 

The  little  girl  with  the  bat  is  asked 
if  she  knows  of  any  relationship  be- 
tween the  bat  and  the  monkey.  She 
thinks  she  does,  and  the  boys  laugh. 
They  are  too  quick,  however,  and  the 
laugh  is  against  them  when  the  teacher 
explains  that  all  things  that  have  wings 
are  not  necessarily  birds,  and  the  resem- 
blances and  the  kinships  of  the  monkey 
to  the  bat  are  all  explained.  Even  the 
tallow  candle  will  receive  a  few  mo- 
ments' talk,  and  the  sealing-wax,  and 
the  broken  whalebone.  The  pod  of 
cotton  will  receive  as  much  attention  as 
the  monkey, — much  more,  in  fact, — and 
the  handkerchief  in  the  boy's  pocket 
will  be  traced  in  a  simple  manner  back 
to  its  origin  in  a  pod  of  cotton. 

The  attention  of  the  class  has  been 
perfect,  they  have  understood  every- 
thing, and  not  a  book,  except  the  atlas, 
has  been  thought  of.  There  have  been 
no  lessons  to  learn,  there  is  no  fixed 
task  given  out  for  the  morrow.  "  In 
the  morning,  boys,"  says  the  teacher, 
"  we  will  continue  this  talk  about  cot- 
ton, and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  your- 
selves can  tell  me  some  new  thing  about 
it."  This  has  been  object-teaching,  in  a 
sense.  It  has  been  the  application  of 
object-teaching,  not  to  infants,  who  can 
understand  no  other  method,  but  to 
advanced  boys  and  girls,  who  by  this 
means  have  in  one  hour  acquired  more 
knowledge  that  will  be  remembered 
than  recitations  from  text-books  could 
teach  in  a  week.  The  words  said  by 
the  teacher  have  been  fixed  in  the  boy's 
mind  by  his  looking  at  and  feeling  the 
very    object    concerning  which    he   was 


talking.  Not  only  memory  has  been 
called  into  play,  but  the  senses  as  well. 

So  has  it  been  to-day,  too,  in  this 
excursion  to  the  woods :  it  has  not  been 
conning  over  text-books.  The  boys 
and  the  girls  have  seen,  discovered  for 
themselves,  in  a  way  and  even  as  a 
pastime,  the  very  things  made  so  diffi- 
cult to  understand  by  the  text-books. 

We  proceed  on  our  march,  and  pass  a 
farmer  cleaning  wheat.  The  boys  saw 
the  fanning-mill.  They  will  never  forget 
it,  it  was  so  new  to  them,  and  it  was  so 
carefully  explained  by  the  teacher.  And 
did  not  the  boys  and  the  girls  themselves 
turn  the  fanning-mill  with  their  own 
hands,  and  did  they  not  see  the  farmer's 
eyes  shine  in  gladness  at  being  able  to 
help  a  boy  to  learn  a  new  thing  ?  No ! 
they  will  never  forget  all  that.  One  thing 
the  boy  has  learned  to-day.  He  knows 
now  the  process  of  cleaning  the  wheat 
from  which  his  bread  is  made.  An- 
other day  he  will  go  to  the  mill  and  see 
that  same  wheat  ground,  and  then  he 
will  see  the  village  baker  put  the  leaven 
into  the  flour.  He  will  perhaps  help 
with  his  own  hands  to  heat  the  oven, 
and  when  the  bread  is  baked  and 
cooled  he  will  see  it  weighed  and  sold 
to  the  servants  of  the  neighbors  at  five 
cents  the  pound.  In  June  he  saw  the 
wheat  growing  in  the  field.  He  knew 
how  it  had  been  planted  in  the  seed, 
and  now  he  sees  the  bread  ready  for 
his  mother's  table.  He  knows  all  the 
processes  from  the  little  grain  of  wheat 
upward.  He  knows  what  bread  costs. 
He  has  learned,  without  study,  without 
books,  without  effort,  and  almost  with- 
out knowing  it,  one  of  the  secrets  of 
life. 

The  ten-year-old  boy  who  reads  that 
hawks'  nests  are  built  of  sticks  and 
hair  and  mud  and  leaves  has  but  a 
faint  notion,  after  all,  of  what  a  hawk's 
nest  looks  like.  The  boy  who  goes  to 
the  woods,  climbs  the  tree,  and  brings 
the  deserted  hawk's  nest  home  with 
him  knows  all  about  it,  and  will  not 
forget  the  incident  as  long  as  he  lives. 
The  little  girl  who  watched  the  mill- 
wheel  go  round  and  round  as  it  was 
turned   by   some    mountain-brook  need 
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not  hunt  in  picture-books  to  know  what 
a  water-wheel  is  like ;  and  her  little 
brother  at  the  same  brook  and  on  the 
same  school -journey  learned,  almost 
without  being  told,  the  difference  be- 
tween a  buzz-saw  and  an  up-and-down- 
saw.  He  knows,  too,  how  boards  are 
made.  He  may  be  a  stair-builder 
some  day,  and  his  original  stock  of  in- 
formation as  to  boards  has  been  gained 
at  headquarters.  No  book  and  no  car- 
penter can  tell  him  more.  This  is  the 
first  step  toward  industrial  education, 
so  much  needed  at  the  present  day  in 
America. 

Let  us  return  to  the  school  and  watch 
the  class  in  arithmetic.  That  study 
certainly  cannot  be  made  interesting  to 
any  boy,  we  think,  and  Mr.  Beust  can- 
not teach  it  without  text-books.  There 
is  our  mistake.  The  boys  and  girls  are 
interested  now  as  before,  and  there  is 
not  a  text-book  in  the  room.  These 
boys  are  ten  to  twelve  years  old.  They 
are  good  reckoners,  for  boys.  Let  us  see 
how  they  learn  it. 

Mr.  Beust  leads  his  pupils  to  cal- 
culate on  concrete  or  real  things  only. 
There  is  no  purely  abstract  mathematics 
in  his  school  at  all,  and  yet  it  may  be 
safely  maintained  that  his  boys  and 
girls  have  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  mathematics 
than  boys  and  girls  of  the  same  age  in 
any  other  school  in  any  country.  If 
the  problem  in  this  primary  arithmetic- 
class  is  to  divide  a  yard-stick  into  three 
equal  parts,  Mr.  Beust's  pupil  does  not 
figure  mentally  over  it  much.  He 
simply  cuts  the  stick  into  three  pieces 
and  lays  them  side  by  side,  when  the 
eye  helps  to  fix  the  result  in  the  child's 
mind.  This  is  only  a  child's  first  prob- 
lem. Were  the  separate  measurements 
of  a  trapezoid  to  be  proven,  cut  card- 
boards, laid  together,  would  be  used  to 
answer  a  similar  purpose  to  the  yard- 
stick. More  human  organs  than  ordi- 
nary are  brought  into  play  in  the 
process.  The  strain  is  divided,  while 
the  process  by  absolute  measurement  is 
made  surer  and  easier  than  by  adding, 
dividing,  and  multiplying  alone.  The 
principle  once  thoroughly  mastered  by 


this  method  at  the  beginning,  there  is 
no  trouble  in  entering  with  full  under- 
standing into  the  purely  abstract.  The 
process  is  not  only  mental,  it  is  also 
physical.  The  boy  has  not  only  learned 
the  lengths  of  the  divided  yard-stick, 
he  sees  what  they  look  like.  Best  of 
"all,  the  solving  of  the  problem  by  this 
system  has  been  a  pleasure,  and  not 
a  labor. 

A  ball  or  a  cube  or  a  cylinder  will  be 
calculated  in  the  same  way.  First  the 
paper  or  card-board  objects  to  look  at, 
to  take  apart  or  put  together, — first  a 
physical  adding  up,  and  afterward  a 
mental  one.  A  gallon  and  a  half  of 
water  is  divided  into  fractional  parts  on 
the  same  plan.  Any  boy  not  an  ab- 
solute idiot  sees  and  understands  the 
process. 

The  metrical  system  is  used  in  all 
these  reckonings,  and  is  well  suited  for 
such  a  method  of  teaching,  principally 
on  account  of  its  simplicity,  partly  be- 
cause of  the  equivalents  in  the  different 
measurements. 

A  boy  who  is  told  to  give  the  dif- 
ference between  the  solid  contents  of  a 
cylinder  ten  inches  high  and  one  twenty- 
five  inches  high,  neither  of  which  he 
has  ever  seen,  may  give  it  abstractly 
correct,  but  solving  the  problem  has  not 
enlisrhtened  his  mind  as  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  these  cylinders  is  much  larger 
than  the  other  in  appearance.  He 
gives  the  answer  to  the  problem,  but  he 
does  not  know  the  real  meaning  of  it. 
How  differently  and  how  much  more 
thoroughly  that  boy  comprehends  the 
same  problem  who  has  the  two  wooden 
cylinders  standing  side  by  side  in  front 
of  him,  where  he  may  measure  them ! 
His  eyes  and  his  hands  and  his  calcu- 
lating faculties  all  combine  in  the  work 
to  be  done.  There  is  ease  and  variety 
in  the  method,  and  the  thing  learned  is 
not  so  easily  forgotten. 

Most  novel  of  all,  perhaps,  are  the 
geometrical  figures  of  card-board  and 
the  flat  and  relief  maps  made  by  the 
pupils  in  geography.  This  card-board 
business  is,  in  fact,  practical  geometry, 
taught  in  a  separate  class  two  or  three 
times  a  week.     In  this  class  every  boy 
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and  girl  is  furnished  with  a  box  of 
drawing-instruments,  card-board,  scissors, 
and  gum.  Wooden  models  of  geomet- 
rical solids  are  placed  on  the  desks,  and 
the  first  part  of  the  lesson  is  to  draw 
these  correctly  on  the  card-board.  A 
limited  knowledge  of  drawing  has  been 
obtained  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  the 
very  first  writing-class,  as  drawing  lines 
and  circles  and  angles  and  all  sorts 
of  little  figures  is  taught  with  the 
writing,  and  the  exercise  relieves  the 
monotony  that  results  from  following  a 
set  copy.  The  little  ones,  after  drawing 
a  circle  or  a  square  in  these  blank- 
books,  are  permitted  to  ornament  the 
figures  with  designs  of  their  own  inven- 
What  child  would  not  find  pleas- 
to  write  and  draw  by 
such  a  method  ? 

But  to  return  to  this  card-board  or 
geometry  class.  The  figures  of  the 
models  have  been  neatly  transferred  to 
the  card-boards,  and  now  these  same 
figures  must  be  neatly  cut  from  the  cards 
with  the  scissors.  Then  comes  the  pro- 
cess of  making  boxes,  cubes,  cylinders, 
prisms,  etc.  They  must  be  made  neatly 
and  be  exact  as  to  measurements.  The 
next  process  is  to  calculate  their  solid 
dimensions,  their  superficial  measure- 
ments, or  perhaps  only  their  edges  and 
lines.  This  is  done  in  a  thin  blank- 
book,  not  on  slates,  and  the  calculation 
is  kept  to  be  examined  by  the  teacher. 
The  cleverness  of  the  boys  and  girls  in 
making  these  card-board  figures  is  as- 
tonishing. At  the  recent  Swiss  National 
Exhibition  the  work  of  this  class  was 
exhibited  and  attracted  great  admira- 
tion; so,  too,  did  the  beautiful  relief- 
maps  made  by  the  geography  class. 
A  stranger  entering  the  class  -  room  of 
these  relief-map-makers  might  think 
himself  in  a  boys'  and  girls'  workshop. 
On  a  bench  in  the  corner  are  fret-saws 
by  the  dozen.  Opposite  is  a  wooden 
press.  Close  by  are  varnish-bottles  and 
glue-pots  and  heaps  of  stifi",  heavy  paste- 
board, all  to  be  used  by  the  little  workers 
in  map-making. 

The  outlines  of  these  relief-maps 
have  been  drawn  or  printed  in  light 
lines   on    thin    paper.       This    paper    is 


pasted  on  the  card-board,  and  all  the 
elevated  portions  of  the  district,  moun- 
tains, etc.,  are  built  up  layer  by  layer, 
the  card-board  having  been  cut  to  the 
proper  shape  and  line  by  the  fret-saws. 
The  sections  and  layers  are  glued  to- 
gether as  built  up,  and  when  finished 
the  boy  goes  over  all  the  outlines  with 
his  pen,  making  them  distinct  and 
giving  them  the  proper  shading.  The 
scale  of  construction  is  added,  and  the 
map  is  varnished  and  put  up  on  the 
wall,  a  proud  monument  of  a  boy's 
cleverness  and  perseverance. 

In  the  geography  class  proper  no 
books  have  been  used,  and  few  maps, 
save  those  made  by  the  teacher  and 
class.  Mr.  Beust  goes  to  the  black- 
board and  begins  to  draw  a  map  of 
Switzerland.  With  a  blue  pencil  he 
makes  the  great  rivers.  The  boys  and 
girls  do  the  same  on  the  sheets  of  paper 
before  them.  With  yellow  pencils  he 
marks  the  railroads,  with  red  the  moun- 
tains. The  class  do  the  same,  following 
and  duplicating  the  work  step  by  step, 
and  answering  as  they  go  along  the 
teacher's  frequent  questions  about  the 
locality  they  are  drawing.  "  How  high 
is  that  mountain  ?"  he  asks.  "  What 
great  battle  was  fought  in  that  valley  ? 
Who  of  you  ever  visited  that  town  ? 
Tell  me  anything  you  know  about  it. 
Did  the  school  ever  make  an  excursion 
there  ?  What  day  was  that  ?  Who 
has  it  noted  down  ?"  So  the  work  goes 
on, — the  map  and  the  questions.  The 
boys  and  the  girls  have  been  on  a  little 
journey,  so  to  speak,  and  the  hour  has 
passed  before  they  knew  it. 

In  the  botany  class  the  system  will  be 
much  the  same.  Every  scholar  is  the 
possessor  of  an  herbarium  filled  with 
plants  and  leaves  and  flowers  gathered 
on  school-excursions,  and  as  the  ana- 
lyzing of  the  flower  proceeds  the  story 
of  the  march  of  the  boys  and  girls  to 
the  country  is  gone  over  again. 

Perhaps  this  common-sense  method 
of  teaching  boys  and  girls  cannot  be  in- 
troduced wholly  into  our  public  schools, 
where  cramming,  overworking,  and  back- 
breaking  are  too  frequently  the  order  of 
the  day.     The  methods  belong  more  to 
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private  schools,  where  a  single  honest 
and  able  teacher  may  control  and  direct 
as  he  will,  and  where  the  varying  opin- 
ions of  a  dozen  directors  and  a  hundred 
parents  do  not  have  to  be  hourly  con- 
sidered.    Some  of  these  methods,  how- 


ever, could  readily  be  adopted  by  indi- 
vidual teachers,  and  the  brighter  eyes 
and  eager  hearts  of  the  children  in  their 
particular  class  would  soon  furnish  over- 
whelming proof  that  they  were  doing  a 
good  work.  S.  H.  M.  Byers. 


CLOUD-LAND. 

SOMEWHERE,  the  legends  say,  there  lies  a  land, 
Older  than  silent  Egypt,  whose  dim  coast 
No  human  foot  has  trod,  no  eye  has  scanned. 

Where  never  mariner  was  tempest-tost 
Nor  pilgrim  fared  along  the  lonely  strand. 

And  where  in  brimming  cisterns  hyaline 

Flashes  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth, 
Whereof  who  drinks  shall  know  not  any  sign 

Of  fading  cheek,  or  palsy-parched  mouth. 
Or  age's  long,  slow  languor  and  decline. 

Some  say  beyond  the  sunset's  latest  ray, 

Far  down  the  ocean's  azure  brink,  it  lies ; 
And  ofttimes  I  have  seen  at  close  of  day 

Strange  semblances  reflected  in  the  skies. 
In  cloudy  pageant  soon  dissolved  away, — 

Domes,  temples,  palaces,  and  misty  gleams 

Of  shapes  more  fair,  behind  thin  purple  veils  ; 

Vistas  of  hills  and  plains  and  winding  streams, 
Dusk  forest  solitudes,  and  pastoral  dales. 

Sweet  haunts  of  quietness  and  pleasant  dreams. 

Surely  the  old  belief  was  not  all  vain  ; 

There  must  be  ultimate,  divine  repose. 
And  love  that  dieth  not,  and  end  of  pain  ; 

But  none  have  found  beyond  the  twilight's  close 
The  hidden  highway  to  that  dim  domain. 

Yet  the  relentless  turmoil  and  unrest. 

The  inborn,  feverous  craving  and  the  strife. 

The  winged  spirit  prisoned  and  oppressed. 
Urge  us  still  onward  toward  the  ideal  life, 

Onward,  forever,  in  untiring  quest. 

Charles  L.  Hildreth. 
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ONE  of  the  chief  provinces  of  my 
little  rural  realm  is  an  orchard, — 
an  orchard  of  apples,  of  course.  There  are 
so-called  orchards  of  other  fruit.  There 
is,  a  few  miles  away,  a  many-acred  field 
of  cherry-trees,  which  last  spring  was  a 
creamy  sea  of  blossoms,  and  in  midsum- 
mer, like  the  treasure-cave  of  the  "Ara- 
bian Nights,"  one  bewildering  mass  and 
maze  of  rubies  and  rose-diamonds  und 
black  garnets  and  all  manner  of  hanging 
jewels.  An  orchard  of  peaches  is  a  pretty 
sight  in  the  season  of  ripeness.  A  peach- 
tree  will  hold  more  sunshine  than  any 
other.  It  somehow  seems  as  if  the  sun- 
light got  entangled  amid  its  boughs  or 
oozed  out  of  the  mellow  globes.  There  is 
something  very  opulent  and  comforting 
in  an  orchard  of  dwarf  pears,  where  one 
walks  through  obsequious  lines  of  ser- 
vitors no  taller  than  one's  self,  each  hold- 
ing his  tray  full  of  melting  and  buttery 
Bartletts,  or  juicy  Seckels,  or  blushing 
Duchesses,  all  within  reach  of  one's 
hand.  But,  after  all,  these  fruit-gar- 
dens are  not  orchards  in  the  proper 
sense,  any  more  than  the  plays  of  Dry- 
den,  Byron,  Bulwer,  Tennyson,  Swin- 
burne, and  George  Eliot  are  to  be 
confounded  with  the  large,  irregular, 
and  original  growths  of  the  Elizabethan 
drama. 

I  need  hardly  say  it  is  an  old  orchard. 
I  should  have  nothing  to  write  of  one 
of  your  horticultural  tivoli-boards,  your 
pruned  and  precise  files  of  apple-holders, 
with  smooth  stems  and  bunched  tops, 
like  bouquets  on  wires.  My  neighbor 
may  congratulate  himself  on  the  rect- 
angular apple-hatching  machine  he  calls 
his  orchard,  and  ply  his  potash-water  to 
the  trunks,  and  his  saw  and  knife  to  the 
branches,  after  the  most  approved  meth- 
ods of  agrestic  war.  That  means  busi- 
ness. But  my  orchard  means  character. 
The  trees  are  venerable  with  at  least 
a  half-century  of  experience  and  conse- 
crated by  a  long  fidelity  of  fruit-bearing. 
They   are,    moreover,    replete    with    an 


untouched  and  untrammelled  personality. 
Their  youth  was  an  escapade  of  wild 
luxuriance.  No  sharp  censor  watched 
every  little  twig  of  personality  or  gauged 
their  growth  by  any  foot-rule  of  art  or 
agriculture.  They  grew  up  and  grew 
out  at  their  own  sweet  will  and  on  the 
lines  of  their  own  proud  strength  or 
yearning  weaknesses.  Accordingly,  to- 
day each  tree  is  a  gray  and  unique  per- 
sonage. Every  one  is  as  distinctive  in 
form  and  feature  as  my  fellow-villagers, 
and,  I  think,  a  good  deal  more  so  than 
many  of  them. 

Some,  of  indolent  temper,  lean  almost 
on  elbow  upon  the  grass,  like  unmutilated 
and  living  statues  of  Hercules,  Others 
are  as  erect  and  stiff  as  a  grenadier  of 
the  Old  Guard,  scarred,  too,  with  many 
a  Moscow  wound,  which  they  are  too 
proud  to  conceal.  The  heads  of  some 
have  become  piteously  thin  by  reason  of 
poor  soil  and  burning  suns,  and  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  any  "  invigorator" 
which  Pan  himself  might  brew  or  any 
"  dressing"  which  Queen  Titania  might 
extract  from  the  honeyed  flowers  by 
pale  moonlight.  Time  has  told  upon 
their  once  fair  forms,  and  many  a  pit- 
eous stump  is  outstretched  where  the 
lithe  and  sinewy  bough  thrust  out  its 
garlanded  armful  of  red  fruit  or  served 
as  the  robin's  perch  or  the  squirrel's 
elevated  road.  The  moss  has  gathered 
like  a  stubbled  beard  over  their  faces, 
and  the  lichenous  tint  of  age  is  on 
them.  The  smooth  skin  of  their  sap- 
ling days  has  long  since  given  place  to 
a  shaggy  and  scaly  bark,  where  the 
woodpecker  takes  his  "  grub"  and  taps 
like  a  sheriff  at  the  doors  of  innumer- 
able insect-chalets. 

For  the  most  part,  however,  they  rise 
high  into  the  air  in  graceful  outline  well 
filled  in  with  green,  and  touching  tips 
with  their  next  neighbors,  so  that  the 
orchard  walks  are  avenues  of  arched  cool- 
ness and  embowered  shade.  There  is  a 
calm  dignity  and  worshipful  benignance 
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in  their  aspect  which  invites  to  something 
like  a  personal  affection  and  confidence, 
as  if  they  would  gather  us  under 
their  wide  and  fostering  wings.  Many 
a  summer's  afternoon  have  I  thrown 
myself  at  their  feet  and  felt,  as 
Bryant  said  to  Mr.  Nadal,  "  how  small 
a  thing  a  man  is  beside  a  tree  ;"  and  yet 
how  much  the  two  have  in  common,  and 
what  friends  they  can  be  to  each  other 
if  the  one  have  a  green  and  living 
heart  and  the  other  is  a  tree, — that  is,  if 
neither  of  them  is  "  a  stick"  ! 

Who  was  the  classic  "  party"  that  re- 
newed his  vitality  by  touching  his 
native  soil?  No  one  can  understand 
that  fable  who  has  not  tried  the  virtue 
there  is  in  poulticing  his  spinal  column 
with  the  porous  plaster  of  the  warm, 
dry  earth.  "  Reclining"  on  your  elbow 
is  not  what  I  mean,  but  extending 
yourself  along  the  ground,  backbone  to 
backbone,  with  not  even  a  Jacob's  pillow 
under  your  head,  and  lying  there  till  the 
vital  heat  has  pervaded  your  very  bones, 
and  the  subtile  chemistry  of  the  soil  has 
instilled  its  medicament  into  your  veins, 
and  the  balsamic  scents  of  soil  and  air 
have  soothed  your  nerves  like  a  cup  of 
Dame  Nature's  own  herb  tea.  This  is  the 
true  hypodermic  infusion,  an  unpatented 
brace  which  straightens  out  both  body 
and  soul ;  and,  if  under  the  trees,  you 
are  at  the  same  time  drinking  the  elixir 
vitse,  of  the  blue  heavens.  It  is  not 
pleasant,  and  hardly  possible,  to  lie  out 
under  the  naked  and  glaring  firmament 
except  as  one  is  screened  and  skylighted 
by  the  leaves.  Nor  do  we  know  the  sky 
till  we  have  looked  at  it  from  a  horizontal 
posture,  any  more  than  the  frescos  of 
Michael  Angelo.  It  seems  then  so  much 
higher  and  yet  so  much  deeper.  The 
interstices  in  the  tree-tops  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  the  hand-glasses  through  which 
we  look  at  pictures,  if  they  are  not  in 
fact  telescopic.  We  realize  the  fine 
metaphor  of  the  sky  as  "  the  upper 
deep."  It  is  like  gazing  into  the 
fathomless  depths  of  some  inverted 
well.  We  do  not  catch  its  exact  tone 
or  wealth  of  blueness  except  when  we 
look  vertically  into  it.  It  is  seen,  more- 
over, to  be  a  more  vital  thing,  buoyant 


and  billowy  with  a  tidal  and  electric  life, 
and  no  mere  cast  and  concave  mirror. 
It  is  very  "  good  for  the  eyes :"  I  know 
of  no  eye-water  like  it.  It  is  a  cooling 
and  clearing  bath  for  the  brain,  these 
celestial  wells  from  which  our  spirits 
may  "  drink  repose,"  as  did  Longfellow 
from  his  "  cool  cisterns  of  the  midnight 
air." 

Well,  behold  me  under  my  favorite 
tree  in  the  old  orchar^.  I  love  the 
woods,  and  pleasant  it  is 

to  lie  amid  some  sylvan  scene, 
Where,  the  long  drooping  boughs  between, 
Shadows  dark  and  sunlight  sheen 
Alternate  come  and  go, 

and  all  that,  which  Mr.  Longfellow  says 
so  prettily.  But  I  agree  with  Solomon 
in  giving  the  preference  to  "the  apple- 
tree  among  the  trees  of  the  woods." 

It  is  a  perfect  summer  day,  a  rare 
one  in  our  ill-balanced  climate,  which 
is  so  apt  to  "  slop  over"  with  fervent 
heat,  or,  as  this  year,  to  send  us  shiver- 
ing in-doors  in  August.  It  is  Sunday, 
too,  —  one  of  George  Herbert's  Sun- 
days,— 

so  cool,  so  calm,  so  bright, 
The  bridal  of  the  earth  and  sky ; 

a  fair  day,  though  not  in  the  sense  put 
upon  that  word  by  the  Weather  Bureau 
to  distinguish  it  from  clear, — viz.,  "  fair 
to  middling,"  as  the  produce  reports  say, 
— but,  according  to  the  authoritative  def- 
inition of  Joseph  E.  Worcester,  LL.D., 
"free  from  speck,  spot,  or  blemish  ;  .  .  . 
pleasing  to  the  eye  or  mind."  Yes,  and 
pleasing  to  the  very  soul.  For  it  is  a 
veritable  Sabbath,  "  a  rest  that  remain- 
eth"  after  the  heat  and  burden  of  six 
days  alike  for  eye  and  back  and  fingers 
and  brain  and  weary  heart  and  warring 
spirit.  I  go  to  church  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing, for  it  is  the  Lord's  day,  and  I  must 
have  my  share  in  celebrating  him  ;  and 
in  the  evening  I  know  of  no  dinner- 
party or  any  gathering  which  can  claim 
precedence  to  his  invitation  and  the  cour- 
tesies of  his  open  house.  But  in  the 
afternoon  I  sabbatize  in  my  orchard  in 
the  sense  both  of  resting  and  of  wor- 
shipping. I  can  understand  the  temp- 
tation to  worship  in  groves  which  so 
easily  beset  the  Hebrews ;  and  it  was  a 
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peril  from  which  the  Shepherd  of  Israel 
had  to  recall  them  again  and  again,  by 
goinsr  forth  and  drivins;  them  back  into 
the  Temple  which  they  had  deserted  and 
despised.  But  with  us  the  danger  is  all 
the  other  way.  He  needs  to  come  often 
into  his  temples  and  drive  us  out,  lest 
we  imagine  God  to  be  a  sort  of  Arabian 
genie  whom  men  can  shut  up  in  a  box, 
and  lest  we  forget  that  the  world  is  full 
of  Beth-els  such  as  Jacob  found  under 
the  walls  of  the  heathen  Luz,  and  said, 
"  Surely  God  is  in  this  place,  and  I 
knew  it  not."  '  On  the  Sabbath  our 
blessed  Lord  walked  through  the  corn- 
fields with  his  disciples.  He  walks 
with  me  along  the  green  aisles  of  my 
orchard,  and  reclines  beside  me  under 
the  trees,  while  he  lets  me  into  the 
spiritual  secret  of  the  Song  of  Songs : 

As  the  apple-tree  among  the  trees  of  the  wood, 

So  is  my  Beloved  among  the  sons. 

I  sat  down  under  his  shadow  with  great  delight, 

And  his  fruit  was  sweet  to  my  taste.  .  .  . 

His  left  hand  is  under  my  head, 

And  his  right  hand  doth  embrace  me. 

But  I  am  only  a  plain  piping  Tity- 
rus,  and  no  spiritual  Anacreon  like  King 
Solomon,  and  have  no  idea  of  "relating" 
my  poor  "  religious  experience,"  nor,  in 
fact,  anything  which  I  have  not  "  per- 
ceived by  the  ear,  neither  hath  the  eye 
seen."  Nay,  I  must  not  fail  to  credit 
the  trusty  and  not  sufficiently  honored 
sense  of  smell,  for  the  new-mown  hay 
Has  all  about  me,  and  its  "  bottles" 
stand  all  unstopped  and  exhaling  their 
exquisite  aroma  into  the  air ;  and  the 
unshorn  fields  of  clover  and  blooming 
grain  and  young  corn,  the  tender  grape 
and  the  multitudinous  odors  of  the  gar- 
den, and  the  scent  of  the  warm  but  not 
droughty  soil  itself,  combine  to  impart  a 
delicate  bouquet  to  the  clear  and  sunny 
atmosphere  which  is  like  wine  of  God's 
own  vintage. 

Do  you  ask  what  is  perceived  by  the 
ear?  Many  a  person,  and  any  one  in 
certain  moods,  might  pass  through  my 
orchard  and  hear  nothing,  unless  per- 
chance it  thundered  or  a  dog  barked. 
To  have  ears  to  hear  is  not  the  sole 
requisite  for  hearinfj;.  The  ear  is  a 
valve  which   is  easily   closed,  and  most 


people  do  effectually  close  it  by  piling 
their  brooding  thoughts  and  egotisms 
against  it  from  within.  And,  besides, 
the  cadences  of  nature  are  so  sympho- 
nized  that  one  must  key  himself  up  to 
the  same  plane  of  sound,  or  he  may  miss 
them  altogether. 

But  as  I  lie  here  in  my  orchard  to- 
day, with  every  stop  unclosed  and  every 
nervelet  tuned,  I  am  conscious  of  a  con- 
tinuous concert  about  and  above  and 
beneath  me, — a  sphere  of  music  better 
than  any  imaginary  music  of  spheres. 
The  concert  is  both  vocal  and  instru- 
mental, and  my  musicians  are  mostly 
viewless.  Nature  is  a  Wagner,  and  does 
not  parade  its  orchestral  brass  and  cat- 
gut, puffed  cheeks  and  angularities  of 
motion,  before  the  audience. 

I  detect  an  undertone  of  wind-harps 
and  bee-murmurings  and  fly-buzzings; 
the  field-cricket  has  not  begun  his  cease- 
less sing-song.  There  is  just  stir  enough 
in  the  atmosphere  to  keep  the  pulses  of 
the  air  athrill.  I  find  nothing  so  ques- 
tionably aesthetic  as  that  which  Long- 
fellow heard  as  he  lay  upon  the  ground 
beneath  his  patriarchal  tree,  and  "  all 
the  broad  leaves"  over  him 

Clapped  their  little  hands  in  glee 
With  one  continuous  sound. 

I  never  could  quite  understand  how 
any  such  hand-clapping  could  produce 
a  sound 

As  when  a  bell  no  longer  swings, 
Faint  the  hollow  murmur  rings 
O'er  meadow,  lake,  and  stream. 

At  any  rate,  there  are  no  claqueurs  at 
this  concert. 

But  this  soft  underflow  of  humming 
and  harmonious  sounds  is  only  the  har- 
monic background,  out  of  which  are 
continually  issuing  and  through  which 
are  thrilling  all  manner  of  specific 
sounds,  not  one  of  which  is  discordant, 
while  some  are  rich  in  melody.  An 
industrious  little  woodpecker  is  drum- 
ming smartly  on  the  very  tree  above 
me,  like  another  Burns  tapping  cider- 
barrels  with  his  exciseman's  hammer. 
It  is  always  a  new  surprise  to  me  that 
this  little  fellow  should  be  able  to  exe- 
cute such  a  resonant  and  magisterial  rap 
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on  the  soft  tree-trunk.  Now  and  then 
a  locust  chimes  in  with  an  equally 
official  sound,  springing  his  shrill  rattle 
like  a  policeman.  And  yet — whether 
from  a  good  conscience,  or  what  not — 
this  is  to  me  one  of  the  most  comfort- 
able sounds  in  nature.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  locust  is  the  very  chamber- 
lain of  midsummer,  and  his  salvo  the 
note  of  sunshine  and  the  signal  of 
harvest.  You  will  not  hear  much  of 
him  on  dull  or  cool  days,  or  on  any  day 
till  the  sun  is  well  up.  His  is  no  alarm- 
clock,  to  tumble  people  out  of  bed.  His 
stroke  is  that  of  high  noon,  and  his 
mission  is  to  lull  the  senses  for  the  noon 
spell  and  the  siesta  amid  the  soft  lan- 
guors of  the  summer  afternoon.  He 
loves  old  sunny  gardens  redolent  of  box 
and  balsams  and  peaches  ripening  by 
the  wall.  He  loves  the  close  and  still 
air  of  orchards,  where  the  mellowing 
apples  begin  delicately  to  flavor  the  air, 
or  the  newly-reaped  fields,  on  which  the 
grain  lies  like  flakes  of  fallen  sunshine, 
and  whose  smell  is  as  the  blessing  of  God. 
Mine  is  not  "  a  good  ear,"  but  it  always 
seems  to  me  as  if  he  must  be  a  master 
of  the  scale.  At  least,  when  his  first 
note  strikes  upon  my  ear  I  have  a  con- 
fidence that  I  shall  be  lifted  on  the 
wing  of  sound  as  gently,  as  gradually, 
and  as  surely  as  any  maestro  on  earth 
could  do  it.  I  know  he  will  not  stop 
till  he  is  done,  though  the  heavens  fall, 
and  I  resign  myself  to  the  slumberous 
influence  and  the  sunny  and  mellow 
suggestion  of  his  diapason.  And  each 
time  he  winds  himself  up  and  goes  off" 
again,  it  is  as  the  recurrent  motif  of  a 
Wagner,  causing  to  pass  before  me  in 
manifold  march  of  interpretation  the 
operatic  theme  of  Midsummer. 

Out  of  the  harmonic  groundwork  is 
springing,  too,  in  all  directions  the  flight 
of  bird-voices,  never  wholly  suppressed, 
and  at  times  a  very  rocket-burst  of 
quick,  varied,  piercing  trills  and  rounde- 
lays. Some  of  these  bird-notes  are  only 
little  incessant  lisps,  like  those  of  the 
small  chickens.  Others  are  intricate 
and  sustained  carollings,  or  long  and 
triumphant  crescendos,  or  soft,  sweet, 
liquid  warblings,  like    the   unconscious 


dripping  of  a  fountain  or  the  ripple  of 
some  rivulet  of  sound.  There  are  sud- 
den and  not  unpleasing  cat-calls  and 
whistlings,  and  curious  metallic  vibra- 
tions, and  a  world  of  vocal  suggestions, 
if  not  of  musical  "ideas."  There  are 
delicious  gurglings  and  chucklings  of 
contentment  and  bliss.  There  are  coo- 
ings  as  if  love  were  in  the  air,  and 
there  are  plaintive  cries  of  mother-birds 
solicitous  for  their  half-fledged  nestlings. 
And  not  unmelodiously  the  old  cock 
lifts  up  his  clarion  in  the  distant  barn- 
yard, as  if  to  keep  himself  and  family 
from  the  disgrace  of  going  to  sleep  in 
the  daytime.  All  of  which,  and  a 
good  deal  more,  the  hearing  ear  may  de- 
tect and  eliminate  from  the  atmosphere 
by  the  simple  but  subtile  chemistry  of 
attention. 

But  my  half-shut  eye  is  not  without 
employment  as  well  as  my  wide-open 
ear.  My  orchard  matinee  is  not  all 
concert.  There  are  incidents  and  agents 
and  situations,  dramatic  movement  and 
innumerable  dramatis  personse.  I  am 
an  Adam,  and  there  pass  before  me  the 
beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowl  of  the  air, 
and  the  creeping  things,  undisturbed  by 
my  still  presence  and  unconscious  of  my 
close  observation.  A  vagrant  butterfly 
floats  past,  or  settles  a  moment  on  a 
tall  weed.  Scarcely  more  a  living  thing 
does  he  seem  than  the  wavering  breeze 
which  just  then  brushes  my  forehead 
as  gently  as  a  feather.  What  wonder 
that  the  imaginative  Greek  saw  in  the 
one  an  image  of  the  flitting  and  glim- 
mering soul,  and  felt  in  the  touch  of 
the  other  the  wing  of  some  invisible  and 
roving  sprite  ?  A  grasshopper  leaps 
upon  my  breast,  but  finds  his  mistake 
before  I  can  woo  him  with  the  old  re- 
frain of  my  school-days  to  "  leave  me 
some  molasses."  The  cow  saunters 
heavily  by,  tearing  the  grass  with  her 
great  mouth,  breathing  hard,  and  leav- 
ing a  milky  odor  in  the  air.  Close 
behind  her  trips  and  pecks  a  satellite 
chicken.  Then  come  two  sparrows,  who 
would  not  sell  for  a  farthing,  and  yet 
are  fighting  over  some  wretched  claim, 
as  if  the  wc^rld  was  not  wide  enough  for 
both.     Next  a  robin,  with  a  red  "  wes- 
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kut"  as  ample  as  that  of  the  Senior 
Weller,  appears  upon  the  scene,  run- 
ning as  if  sent  for.  He  skips  a  few 
paces,  then  suddenly  stops,  whether  be- 
cause he  sees  me  or  on  general  principles 
of  weariness  I  cannot  say,  stands  up 
very  tall  and  straight  and  still,  like  a 
feathered  Uncas  or  Leatherstocking,  is 
reassured,  and  proceeds  to  pick  up  a 
worm  for  Robinette  in  the  nest  yonder. 

Scarcely,  however,  has  he  flown  with 
his  prize  when  Grimalkin  emerges  from 
the  corn,  treading  as  stealthily  as  a 
panther  from  the  jungle,  and  her  kit- 
ten at  her  heels,  equally  intent  upon  the 
still-hunt.  Robin  was  not  a  moment 
too  quick  nor  a  thought  too  suspicious. 
Alack  !  in  what  sin  that  kitten  is  being 
brought  up !  Can  this  be  the  meek 
innocent  which  an  hour  ago  was  lying 
at  the  door- step  with  its  mother  and 
little  sister,  the  impersonation  of  cheru- 
bic animality,  gambolling  with  the  glee 
of  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and 
untainted  by  a  thought  other  than  of 
peace  and  fellowship  with  the  twittering 
birds?  Look  at  her  stealing  along  on 
velvet  footstep,  with  a  wicked  light  in 
her  eye,  every  muscle  rigid  with  un- 
hallowed rapacity,  her  brief  tail  squirm- 
ing with  excitement.  0  thou  little 
Agag,  treading  delicately,  how  could  I 
hew  thee  in  pieces  before  the  Lord ! 
But  stop,  0  man:  who  art  thou  that 
judgest  another?  Has  not  this  creature, 
who  was  made  with  a  taste  for  game,  as 
much  right  to  hunt  for  a  living  as  you 
have  to  put  buckshot  into  little  birds 
or  rajrsed  hooks  into  little  fishes  ?  Not 
you,  as  an  individual,  to  be  sure.  You 
do  not  happen  to  be  endowed  with  the 
dynamic  laziness  necessary  for  a  sports- 
man. But  you  eat  greedily  enough 
what  others  kill.  Why  should  you 
bless  those  Esaus  for  their  savory  meat, 
and  curse  this  Jacob  of  a  kitten  for 
looking  out  for  himself?  Look  to  the 
beam  in  thine  own  eye  and  the  blood  on 
thine  own  chaps  ! 

But  I  will  save  that  poor  bird,  never- 
theless. It  is  just  the  season  when  the 
mother-birds  are  stirring  up  their  nests 
and  giving  the  young  ones  warning  that 
it  is  time  they  were  making  a  start  in 
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the  world.  It  is  a  perilous  epoch  in 
bird-life,  and  an  equally  "  providential" 
era  in  cat-life.  The  fields  are  apt  to  be 
strewn  with  the  little  feathered  wind- 
falls, utterly  at  the  mercy  of  the  stalk- 
ing Grimalkin.  Rollo  and  Jonas  and 
myself  have  organized  a  life  saving  ser- 
vice, and  have  deserved  a  medal  from  the 
Humane  Society,  not  to  say  from  the 
Society  for  the  Pretention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals:  the  cat  would  probably 
take  a  different  view  of  the  animal 
which  was  cruelly  used  in  these  trans- 
actions. It  looks  very  much  like 
cruelty  to  children,  the  way  in  which 
these  small  things  are  hustled  out  of 
the  snug  round  nest,  often  dropping 
over  the  side  in  sprawling  helplessness 
upon  the  ground,  or  left  tottering 
upon  a  branch  to  find  their  own  way 
back.  But  it  is  a  rough  kindness 
and  a  clumsy  wisdom  in  the  end. 
And  perhaps  human  nests  would  some- 
times be  the  better  for  a  little  less 
coddling  and  more  stirring  up  and  start- 
ing out.  God  himself  is  not  content 
always  to  ''  cover  us  with  his  feathers," 
but  tells  us  that  he  deals  with  us  as 
with  eaglets,  who  have  great  flights  to 
take  and  glorious  heights  to  reach  and 
cannot  afford  to  be  nestlings  always. 
And  if  some  fall  and  perish,  it  is,  I 
suppose,  the  old  law — taught  by  Moses 
millenniums  before  Darwin — of  the  "  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest." 

But  time  is  precious.  I  must  not 
forget  to  play  a  more  than  Good-Samari- 
tan part  to  my  birdling  by  anticipating 
the  thieves  among  whom  it  has  fallen. 
There  it  has  sat  ever  since,  in  a  sort  of 
dazed  condition,  like  any  stuffed  bird. 
It  lets  me  come  near  enough  to  put  my 
hand  almost  on  it.  Then,  startled  by 
m^  approach  and  by  the  frantic  call  of 
its  mother,  it  concentrates  every  drop 
of  remaining  force  into  a  venturous 
attempt  at  flight,  and  flounders  to  the 
top  of  the  fence,  and  thence  to  one  of 
the  lower  limbs  of  a  tree.  And  there 
it  squats  stupidly,  either  exhausted  or 
self-satisfied  after  its  exploit,  the  old 
one  meanwhile  hopping  and  flying  about 
it  in  vain  endeavor  to  persuade  the  little 
imbecile    to    one    more    exertion,    and 
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showing  again  and  again  how  to  do  it. 
It  makes  a  feeble  feint,  but  soon  gives  it 
up,  and  sits  balancing  uncertainly  on  the 
limb,  with  enormous  blinking  eyes  and 
palpitating  bosom,  responding  to  the  ma- 
ternal command  only  so  far  as  to  thrust 
its  beak  forward  while  its  body  clings  to 
the  bough.  It  flies  with  the  mind  only. 
Suggestive  emblem  (think  I  to  myself, 
with  a  reminiscence  of  editorial  sor- 
rows) of  many  a  would-be  poet,  whose 
sensibilities  and  aspirations  are  as  gen- 
uine as  Sappho's  or  Pindar's,  but  whose 
art  is  immature  or  the  power  of  sus- 
tained flight  hopelessly  lacking,  and  his 
verses  accordingly  a  mere  feeble  and 
imitative  lifting  of  the  beak  and  wing. 
Sad  emblem,  too,  of  many  of  us  whom 
the  Father  stirs  out  of  our  nests,  but 
who  find  a  law  of  moral  incapacity  in 
our  members  warring  against  the  law  of 
aspiration  in  our  minds,  and,  though  to 
will  is  present  with  us,  how  to  perform 
we  find  not. 

But  the  tragic  aspects  of  my  orchard 
include  other  actors  besides  the  cat  and 
birds.  That  well-known  "  rodent  of  the 
family  of  Sciuridst^  also  figures  in  the 
role  of  leading  villain.  Enter  brown 
squirrel  with  the  haste  of  Richard  on 
the  field  of  Bosworth.  Such  is  his 
ravenous  and  reckless  hurry  that  he 
runs  near  enough  to  where  I  lie,  as  in  a 
proscenium-stall,  for  me  to  catch  him. 
The  next  moment  I  am  sorry  that  I 
did  not,  for  the  murderous  thief  was 
after  a  robin's  nest  in  a  neighboring 
tree.  Up  he  goes  along  the  trunk  "  in 
the  twinkling  of  a  bed-post,"  and  out 
among  the  branches,  and  is  soon  lost  in 
the  thick  leaves.  But  a  breezy  flutter 
and  rush  of  wings  and  a  clanking  cry 
of  rage  and  terror  soon  notify  me  that 
my  bold  Robin  Hood  is  not  to  have  it  all 
his  own  way  in  the  merry  greenwood, 
and  that  a  robin  without  the  hood,  or 
gloves,  for  that  matter,  is  handling  him 
just  now.  The  conflict  is  "  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive."  The  siege  is  raised,  and 
the  brown  knight  retires  precipitately 
from  the  field,  followed  from  limb  to 
limb  and  from  tree  to  tree  by  the  swoop- 
ing, screaming,  furious  mother -bird. 
And  not   till  he  has  put  a  good  many 


tree-tops  between  himself  and  the  nest 
is  he  permitted  to  pause  or  go  un- 
shadowed by  his  Nemesis. 

Heigh-ho !  this  is  getting  to  be  rather 
exciting  for  a  siesta.  Surely  the  whole 
creation  groaneth  and  travaileth  in  pain 
together,  and  strife  seems  to  rhyme  to 
life  as  much  in  an  orchard  as  in  the 
couplets  of  young  poets.  But  I  try  to 
settle  down  again. 

Somehow  the  spell  is  broken.  I  am 
found  out.  A  horde  of  insects  insist 
on  paying  me  their  unwelcome  atten- 
tions. It  were  vain,  if  not  fraudulent, 
to  disguise  the  fact  that  rural  rhapsodies 
are  to  be  largely  discounted,  that  Arca- 
dia must  not  be  too  closely  inspected, 
that  malaria  is  the  modern  Naiad,  and 
that  there  are  other  creatures  besides 
fairies  in  the  woods  and  fields.  Here, 
for  instance,  I  find  myself  adopted  as 
the  mountain-path  of  a  colony  of  ants, 
who  swarm  along  my  legs  and  down  my 
back  till  I  fancy  myself  another  Gulliver 
among  his  Liliputians.  I  have  an  un- 
pleasant sense  of  having  transferred  to 
my  own  person  the  entire  entomological 
population  of  this  old  and  teeming  tree. 
And  the  air  has  grown  uncomfortably 
full  of  gnats,  not  to  speak  of  my  special 
hete  noire,  a  great  buzzing  and  blunder- 
ing bluebottle  fly.  If  this  creature  would 
only  keep  up  a  continuous  row,  and  go 
away  when  he  is  done,  he  might  by  dint 
of  patience  be  endured.  But  his  method 
is  a  series  of  sudden  raids  from  unex- 
pected quarters,  attended  by  a  gross  and 
stridulous  din  and  an  insane  banging  of 
himself  against  all  available  objects,  and 
each  lull  or  seeming  departure  is  but 
the  portent  and  preparative  to  a  new 
descent.  If  there  be  anything  worse, 
it  is  that  pestilent  and  persistent  species 
of  gnats  whose  habit  it  is  to  go  circling 
and  curveting  within  an  inch  or  less  of 
your  eye,  as  if  drank  or  aff"ected  with 
St.  Vitus's  Dance,  but  always  on  the 
line  of  and  in  the  closest  proximity  to 
your  eyelash.  And  here  comes  a  mos- 
quito, with  his  "  most  unkindest  cut  of 
all."  It  is  the  last  drop  in  the  bucket, 
and  I  overflow.  But,  not  being  a  swear- 
ing man,  I  arise  and  take  up  my  shawl 
and  walk. 
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But  ere  I  leave  my  orchard  I  spend  a 
little  while  in  watching  the  progress  of 
a  hornets'  nest  on  the  dead  limb  of  an 
apple-tree.  Rollo  informs  me  that  it  is 
a  "white-headed  hornet."  But  I  pre- 
sume a  white  sting  is  every  whit  as 
sharp  as  any  other  color :  so  I  stand  oif 
at  a  prudent  distance.  Hence  I  must 
not  be  held  responsible  for  strict  scien- 
tific accuracy,  not  being  ambitious  to  be 
enrolled  among  the  "  martyrs  of  science." 
With  a  thrifty  instinct  akin  to  that  of 
the  original  Dutch  settlers  of  these  fat 
valleys,  they  have  "  located"  them- 
selves on  the  border-line  of  the  orchard 
and  the  garden.  For  your  hornet — and 
in  fact  his  whole  vesparian  circle  of 
relations — is  a  genuine  sybarite  and  epi- 
curean. He  likes  a  good  apple,  and 
rejoices  in  a  melon  like  Israel  in  Egypt. 
He  loves  to  bury  his  head  in  a  luscious 
peach  or  a  mellow  pear,  and  will  not 
disdain  tomatoes  and  other  "  garden- 
sass."  He  is  too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  make  his  own  honey,  so  he  takes  to 
the  road  and  exacts  tribute  from  the 
bees  and  the  "  honey-dew"  from  the 
aphides  on  the  trees.  He  "  goes  to  the 
ant,"  the  sluggard  that  he  is,  and  con- 
siders her  ways  only  that  he  may  eat 
her  up,  and  is  not  wise  for  all  that ; 
for  the  first  frost  puts  an  end  to  his 
brief  summer  life,  with  hardly  survival 
eoough  to  insure  perpetuation  of  the 
species.  He  goes  to  (and  for)  other  in- 
sects, especially  the  flies,  and  is  partial 
to  a  meat  diet.  I  emphasize  the  word 
"gentleman,"  for  it  is  the  male  who  is 
above  work, — a  perfect  Turveydrop, — 
leading  a  life  of  idle  luxury  while  the 
females  of  the  family  and  the  drudging 
neuters  do  the  building,  foraging,  and 
defence. 

The  nest  is  an  inverted  cone,  like  a 
boy's  top,  and  as  gray  in  color  as  the 
Confederate  uniform  which  proved  so 
full  of  stings  to  our  countrymen.  It  is 
composed  of  a  thin,  papery,  water-proof 
substance,  fabricated,  with  a  subtile 
chemistry  akin  to  the  processes  of  the 
paper-m;ll,  out  of  wood.  It  appears  to 
be  a  congeries  of  cells  within,  opening 
upon  successive  galleries  formed  by  the 
convolutions' of  the  material.     The  door 


is  an  oval  slit  in  the  apex  (that  is,  in 
the  under  side)  of  the  cone.  Hence  a 
vertical  hall- way  extends  to  the  very 
roof,  so  that  the  cells  and  galleries  are 
all  accessible  to  the  goodwives  who  are 
constantly  flitting  in  and  out  on  honeyed 
thrift  intent  on  behalf  of  their  lazy 
lords  and  helpless  babes.  The  house  is 
not  completed,  and  probably  will  not  be 
before  the  wintry  writ  of  ejectment  is 
served, — as  is  the  case  with  too  many  of 
our  schemes  and  structures.  The  convo- 
lutions are  formed,  of  course,  upon  the 
outside,  and  each  one  while  in  process 
serves  the  purpose  of  a  rounded  roof 
with  low  projecting  eaves  or  awning, — 
a  most  ingenious  device  for  protection 
from  the  rain.  A  master-mason — or,  to 
be  more  scientifically  exact,  a  mistress- 
masoness — is  at  work  upon  this  outer 
canopy.  This  winged  weaver  has  a 
bunch  of  the  building-material  in  her 
mouth,  and  runs  to  and  fro  along  the 
extreme  edge  of  the  thin  fabric,  weaving 
new  strands  into  it,  the  increment  of 
many  such  shuttlings  being  wholly  im- 
perceptible to  my  eye. 

The  foundation  of  this  inverted  house 
—  for  this  is  a  case  where  they  do 
"  build  from  the  top  downward"  and 
the  underpinning  is  in  the  rafters  of 
the  garret — is  a  small  bough,  not  an 
eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  which  is  dex- 
terously built  into  and  through  it  so  as 
to  hold  it  by  a  grasp  not  easily  severed, 
and  then  only  at  the  cost  of  total  dis- 
integration. The  environment,  more- 
over, has  been  so  cunningly  selected 
that  other  twigs  are  caught  and  em- 
bedded in  the  nest,  while  others  still — 
including  the  main  stem,  about  a  third 
of  an  inch  thick  —  buttress  it  on  all 
sides. 

But  I  am  not  a  "  scientist,"  but  only 
a  looker-on  in  insectdom,  and  I  must  not 
lay  myself  open  to  the  slur  of  being  an 
"apple-tree  bore."  So,  without  stop- 
ping to  moralize  on  the  bearing  of  all 
this  upon  the  question  whether  a  God 
still  walks  and  works  among  the  trees 
of  the  garden,  or  whether  this  queer 
and  conical  structure,  shaped  and  hung 
aloft  like  an  old-time  pulpit,  has  any 
message  of  faith  and   fidelity  to   us,  I 
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will  hie  me  to  my  own  nest  yonder, 
where  the  goodwife  has  been  getting 
tea  for  her  lolling,  loitering  drone. 

Surely  one  of  the  prettiest  effects  in 
an  orchard  is  when  the  level  rays  of  the 
afternoon  sun  are  lighting  up  its  dark 
aisles,  burnishing  the  boles  and  branches 
of  the  trees,  casting  long  shadows  over 
the  grass,  and  making  the  swarms  of  in- 


sects look  like  the  fine  spray  of  a  sunlit 
fountain.  Even  thus,  I  musingly  say 
to  myself,  the  lower  my  sun  sinks 
toward  the  westward  hills  the  more 
brightness  may  it  get  into  my  life!  And 
may  it  discover  more  fruit  than  this 
orchard  of  mine  has  to  show  in  its 
off-year ! 

F,  N.  Zabriskie. 


INDUSTRIES  OF  MODERN  GREECE. 


I  STEP  out  upon  my  balcony  and 
look  down  on  one  of  the  broad  and 
handsome  streets  of  modern  Athens, 
having  just  below  on  the  left  the  Na- 
tional University,  on  the  right  the  new 
Academy  and  the  marble  palace  of  the 
distinguished  archaeologist.  Dr.  Schlie- 
mann,  and  beyond,  encircling  the  view, 
the  wonderful  mountain -contour,  so 
clearly  defined  and  yet  softened  through 
the  pure  Attic  atmosphere,  which  beau- 
tifies, glorifies,  and  lends  mystery  to  all 
that  it  touches.  Almost  inevitably  my 
thoughts  are  carried  from  the  present 
to  the  glorious  past,  to  the  age  of 
Pericles,  then  to  the  desolation  of  fifty 
years  ago,  until  I  reach  once  more  the 
fast -growing,  modern  capital  that  is 
creeping  up  the  sides  of  Mount  Ly- 
cabettus  and  stretching  itself  out  across 
the  plain  toward  the  olive-groves  and 
the  port  of  Piraeus.  The  past,  how- 
ever, touches  one  with  a  deeper  power, 
and  the  more  one  cares  for  the  an- 
tiquities the  less  one  cares  for  the  pres- 
ent town  :  its  growth  and  embellishment 
are  not  the  fruit  of  native  industries,  but 
chiefly  of  imported  wealth,  brought  in  by 
the  Homogenes,  or  foreign  Greeks,  who, 
having  made  their  fortunes  elsewhere, 
return  to  spend  them  ostentatiously  in 
their  own  country.  They  have  ex- 
pensive tastes  and  habits  that  excite  the 
envy  of  their  less  opulent  neighbors, 
and  the  latter  are  often  tempted  to 
emulate    the    new-comers    and    spend 


more  than  they  can  afford,  so  that  one 
hears  many  complaints  of  extravagance 
and  high  prices.  Whatever  is  original 
and  peculiar  to  Greece  is  fast  disappear- 
ing, and  a  few  years  of  railroading 
through  this  hitherto  nearly  untraversed 
country  will  eradicate  every  trace  of  in- 
dividuality or  Oriental  character. 

One  wonders  by  what  resources  yet 
to  be  developed  Greece  will  be  rendered 
self-supporting.  At  present  the  currant- 
crop  is  by  far  the  most  important,  and 
brings  returns  yearly  of  many  millions 
of  francs.  Unfortunately,  the  last  har- 
vest, though  very  abundant,  did  not 
find  the  usual  market,  so  that  of  the 
whole  amount  of  currants  nearly  half 
remained  unsold  and  had  to  be  stored 
to  await  purchasers.  Wine,  tobacco,  oil, 
olives,  lemons,  and  possibly  wheat,  are 
the  products  which  must  be  brought 
forward  as  a  foundation  of  permanent 
wealth.  Much  Greek  wine  goes  to 
America  under  the  name  of  French 
wine,  because  it  is  first  sent  to  France, 
there  prepared  for  the  sea-voyage,  bottled, 
and  exported  from  Bordeaux.  Both  wine 
and  tobacco  were  taxed  for  the  first  time 
by  a  law  which  became  active  Septem- 
ber 1,  1883.  The  conditions  of  the 
wine-tax  do  not  seem  illiberal,  as  enough 
for  the  so-called  necessary  use  —  i.e., 
five  hundred  okes,  or  eight  hundred 
quarts — is  allowed  free  to  each  family. 
The  wine  is  so  good  and  so  plentiful 
that  for  a  drachma  per  oke  one  gets  a 
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very  fair  wine.  (The  drachma  has  the 
exact  value  of  a  franc,  and  the  septa  of 
the  centime.)  Therefore  it  is  with  reason 
argued  that  a  family  who  can  afford  to 
buy  more  than  five  hundred  francs' 
worth  can  well  afford  to  pay  a  tax  to 
the  orovernment. 

The  tobacco  question  has  greatly  ex- 
ercised the  Greek  smoking  public  of 
late,  so  that  a  serious  disturbance  was 
feared  when  the  idea  of  taxation  was 
proposed  in  the  Boule.  Tobacco  is  con- 
sidered by  many  as  much  a  necessity  as 
wine,  and  yet  none  is  allowed  free.  The 
tax  is  levied  thus :  the  retail  dealers  in 
tobacco,  after  buying  it  in  the  mass,  do 
not  have  the  power  of  cutting  it,  as 
they  did  formerly,  but  must  take  it  to 
the  government  establishments,  where  it 
is  cut  by  machines  at  the  rate  of  two 
drachmas  per  oke.  This  is  nearly  forty 
per  cent,  of  the  value  ;  but,  as  each  indi- 
vidual pays  only  a  few  septa  more  on  a 
small  quantity,  the  tax  is  not  so  very 
onerous.  It  is  the  retail  dealer  who  feels 
it  most.  The  government  revenue  will 
probably  be  sensibly  decreased  by  nu- 
merous devices  for  evading  the  law ; 
but  money  must  be  raised,  and  various 
taxes  have  been  proposed,  all  of  which 
are  naturally  unpopular. 

The  manufactures  of  Greece  are  very 
slight  and  undeveloped,  but  a  few  may 
be  mentioned  by  way  of  giving  an 
idea  both  of  stuffs  and  of  methods  of 
working.  The  establishment  of  most 
interest  in  Athens  is  the  P]rgasterion, 
or  "  Workshop  of  the  Poor  Women," 
started,  ten  years  ago,  at  the  sugges- 
tion of  Miss  Calliope  Kekaja,  a  lady 
who  feels  intense  enthusiasm  for  Amer- 
ica and  Americans,  having  been  edu- 
cated at  the  school  opened,  about  1830, 
with  money  furnished  by  the  American 
Mission  Society  and  conducted  by  our 
countrywoman  Mrs.  Hill.  The  latter, 
so  well  known  as  a  benevolent  and 
energetic  teacher,  still  lives  in  Athens, 
though  too  aged  to  take  an  active  part 
in  the  work  which  later  became  a  pri- 
vate enterprise  of  her  own,  while  the 
American  Mission  School  is  kept  in  an- 
other building  and  is  a  distinct  depart- 
ment.     Miss  Kekaja,  like  many  other 


Greek  girls,  grew  up  with  an  idea  of 
the  superiority  of  everything  American. 
Seeing  many  distinguished  people,  and 
readintr  all  standard  Eno;lish  and  Amer- 
ican  authors,  her  favorite  among  the 
latter  was  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  He 
has  been  said  to  resemble  an  old  Greek 
in  his  ideas,  which  may  have  influenced 
her  predilections.  At  present  Miss  Ke- 
kaja is  at  the  head  of  the  Zappian,  a 
large  girls'  school  in  Constantinople, 
and  she  is  exerting  a  very  salutary  in- 
fluence in  a  city  where  all  women  are 
kept  in  a  dependent  and  often  debasing 
condition. 

The  object  of  the  Ergasterion  is  to 
combine  a  work  of  charity  with  the 
development  of  native  manufactures. 
There  are  more  than  three  hundred 
women  and  girls  employed  in  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  carpet-making,  lace- 
making,  and  the  weaving  of  silk  and 
cotton  stuffs.  The  rich  ladies  of  Athens 
immediately  espoused  the  cause  of  this 
school  with  zeal,  and  its  success  was 
further  insured  by  a  subsidy  from  the 
government  until  it  should  be  self-sup- 
porting. The  patronage  of  her  maj- 
esty Queen  Olga  was  also  secured. 
She  takes  a  great  interest  in  it,  and, 
besides  giving  many  orders,  pays  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  institution  and  per- 
sonally superintends  the  work.  The 
present  building  was  the  gift  of  a 
wealthy  merchant,  and  has  very  suitable 
and  commodious  work-rooms.  Its  situa- 
tion is  most  favorable,  both  from  its  hav- 
ing the  fresh  sea-air  and  because  it  com- 
mands the  lovely  view  of  Egina  and  the 
mountains  of  Morea.  Being  on  the  road 
which  leads  to  the  Acropolis,  it  attracts 
the  attention  of  passing  strangers,  who, 
if  they  stop  once,  will  be  probably  tempt- 
ed to  pay  a  second  visit. 

The  most  interesting,  as  well  as  the 
most  extensive,  department  is  that  of 
woollen  fabrics.  The  entire  process  of 
preparing  the  wool  and  making  the 
dyes,  as  well  as  the  weaving,  is  carried 
on  here.  The  best  designs  for  carpets 
are  Cretan.  Here,  as  in  Venice,  in 
order  to  revive  the  nearly-forgotten  art 
of  lace-making  they  had  recourse  to 
the  old   women   who   remembered    the 
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choice  patterns.  The  oldest  inhabitant 
was  the  person  the  most  sought  after. 
To  the  Cretan  designs  many  others  have 
been  added,  as  nearly  every  Greek  vil- 
lage has  a  distinct  traditional  pattern  of 
its  own,  which  could  be  either  copied 
or  adapted. 

The  indifference  of  the  saleswoman, 
who  takes  the  orders  and  is  the  general 
manager  of  the  establishment,  has  always 
annoyed  and  baffled  me.  I  could  not 
decide  whether  she  thought  I  wished  to 
pilfer  her  patterns,  and  therefore  would 
not  tell  me  their  source,  or  whether  it 
was  the  simple  indifference  of  a  woman 
who  was  tired  of  answering,  and  who 
took  no  genuine  interest  except  in  the 
gains  of  the  establishment,  when  I  have 
asked  her  about  the  origin  of  a  design. 
She  answered,  with  effusion,  "  It  is 
Greek,"  as  if  she  were  giving  much  in- 
formation. Upon  insisting,  I  perhaps 
have  discovered  the  name  of  a  village 
from  whence  it  came,  and  then  she 
would  say,  "  But  we  have  altered  it." 
One  of  the  best  carpet-patterns  came 
from  a  village  less  than  an  hour's  dis- 
tance from  Athens,  and  the  woman 
said  it  was  worked  by  hand  into  an  old 
apron.  In  the  copy  it  is,  of  course, 
woven. 

A  cotton  stuff,  having  a  heavy,  cord- 
like thread  running  lengthwise  through 
the  finer  yellowish  texture,  is  extremely 
pretty  and  durable,  and  is  much  used 
both  for  curtains  and  dresses.  It  is 
called  Mesolongi,  being  either  invented 
or  much  used  in  that  village,  which  is 
known  to  the  world  as  the  place  where 
Byron  died.  Mr.  Tricoupis,  the  pres- 
ent prime  minister,  is  a  native  of  Meso- 
longi, and  his  father  made  a  memorable 
oration  over  Byron's  body.  After  a  few 
days  the  remains  were  taken  to  England  ; 
but  an  empty  grave  was  consecrated  in 
Mesolongi  to  the  poet's  honor.  These 
reminiscences  lead  the  mind  away  from 
the  Ergasterion ;  but  nearly  every  article 
there  has  such  an  obvious  history  that 
it  delays  one  unawares. 

The  lace-making  is  much  attended  to, 
and  many  of  the  patterns  are  curious 
and  pretty.  For  a  drachma  and  twenty 
septa — that  is,  a  franc  and  twenty  cen- 


times— the  pique,  one  can  buy  a  very  nice 
linen  lace.  The  pique  is  sixty-four  cen- 
timetres, or  about  two-thirds  of  a  yard. 
Gold  and  silk  lace  are  specialties,  and  the 
price  of  the  gold  lace  is  high,  as  it  con- 
tains some  genuine  metal  to  prevent  it 
from  tarnishing.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  it 
is  marvellous  to  see  these  lace-workers, 
many  of  them  tiny  girls,  twisting  the 
threads  with  bewildering  speed,  sticking 
the  pins  in  and  out  of  the  cushion  on 
which  is  their  design  ;  and  then  to  hear 
that  with  constant  labor  they  cannot 
make  more  than  a  finger's  length  of  an 
elaborate  pattern  in  a  day,  is  depressing. 
All  the  work  here  is  done  by  hand, 
and  for  this  reason  the  prices  in  general 
seem  large ;  but  the  materials  have  the 
advantage  of  being  genuine  and  dura- 
ble, and  by  watching  the  processes  one 
learns  to  appreciate  something  of  the 
method  and  of  the  difficulty  of  making 
in  this  way  even  an  inch  of  cotton 
cloth.  The  clumsy  wooden  looms  are 
hard  to  move,  but  the  individuality  of 
treatment  gives  a  charm  to  the  result 
that  the  lightning-like  precision  of 
machinery  fails  to  accomplish.  The 
workwomen  are  paid  by  the  pique,  and 
not  by  the  time ;  and  this  is  the  only 
fair  estimate,  as  many  of  them  come 
perfectly  ignorant  and  have  to  learn 
everything.  As  a  rule,  Greek  girls  have 
great  facility  with  the  fingers  and  great 
perseverance  in  learning  needle-work, 
while  the  custom  of  remaining  much  in 
the  house  gives  them  habits  of  industry. 
Many  poor  mothers  bring  their  infants 
with  them  to  the  Ergasterion,  where 
they  may  be  seen  sleeping  or  crawling 
about  in  the  work-rooms.  This  gives  a 
domestic  air  to  the  place,  and  one  is 
struck  by  the  contented  faces  of  the 
workers.  Indeed,  everybody  has  good 
reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  success  of 
this  enterprise,  and  the  market  is  always 
increasing  for  their  wares,  since  they 
have  become  better  known  to  Europe 
throuo;h  the  International  Exhibitions 
at  Paris  and  Vienna.  At  both  cities 
they  were  awarded  several  prizes,  and 
the  Mesolongi  stuff  in  particular  was 
much  admired. 

Wandering  through  the  Hermes  and 
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Eolus  Streets,  where  are  the  principal 
shops  and  business-places,  one  sees,  al- 
most exclusively,  imported  European 
things, — dress-materials,  tailors'  goods, 
household  wares  of  every  description, 
canned  goods,  etc.,  etc.  All  seems  to 
have  been  brought  and  put  together  in 
a  heterogeneous  mass  in  these  small 
shops,  and  the  merchants  are  very 
doubtful  what  they  have  or  have  not  in 
their  stock.  They  are  very  obliging, 
huntins:  about  in  their  dark  nooks  and 
corners  till  at  last  they  generally  j5nd 
what  one  wants.  Order  is  indeed  a  vir- 
tue not  yet  much  in  vogue  in  Greece. 
The  book-shops  strike  one  as  the  only 
Greek  emporiums  until,  following  along 
the  Eolus  Street  almost  to  its  end, 
toward  the  Temple  of  the  Winds,  we 
come  to  the  Bazar.  Not  far  away  the 
Acropolis  is  soaring  above  into  the  blue 
sky,  and  from  its  slopes  crooked  path- 
ways run  steeply  down  among  the  old 
and  falling  houses,  all  these  narrow 
streets  converging  from  every  quarter 
of  the  town  toward  the  market-place, 
which  is  always  swarming  with  noisy, 
chattering  venders.  From  the  Eolus 
Street  we  turn  to  the  right  into  the  first 
portion  of  the  Bazar,  and  perhaps  it  is 
the  most  interesting,  as  here  the  Greek 
costumes  of  the  more  ordinary  descrip- 
tion are  made  and  sold.  The  shop- 
keepers sit  in  their  little  booths,  with 
their  goods  neatly  packed  up  about  the 
walls.  They  are  sewing  and  talking 
politics,  and  welcome  the  stranger  with 
open  arms  as  he  turns  the  corner  into 
the  Red  Lane,  as  this  is  often  called. 
The  man  at  the  head  of  the  lane  has  the 
best  post,  and  is  apt  to  sell  more  than 
the  others,  although  the  hope  of  a  better 
bargain  may  tempt  many  purchasers  far- 
ther on.  The  prices  are  very  similar 
at  all  the  booths.  Let  us  see  what  we 
can  find  at  one  of  these  shops.  Every 
one  is  engaged  in  embroidering  white 
woollen  jackets  with  black  or  dark-blue 
or  dark-red  braid.  These  jackets  belong 
to  the  man's  costume.  The  pattern  is 
drawn  with  a  pencil  on  the  stuff,  which 
is  so  thick  and  hard  that  they  stick  the 
needle  up  and  down,  as  in  an  embroid- 
ery-frame.     The   braid  is  very  pretty, 


sometimes  very  elaborate,  and  the  edge 
of  the  jacket  is  usually  finished  with  a 
row  of  balls,  which  gives  a  charming 
effect.  If  one  asks  where  these  designs 
come  from,  they  answer,  as  the  woman 
did  at  the  Ergasterion,  "  They  are 
Greek  ;"  or  perhaps  it  will  be  suggest- 
ed, "  They  are  Albanian  ;"  but  they  do 
not  know  much  about  it,  and  think  it 
very  foolish  that  every  one  else  is  not 
satisfied  with  this  explanation.  The 
shopkeepers  are  very  pleasant,  however, 
and  their  black  eyes  shine  and  their 
white  teeth  glisten  brilliantly  as  they 
talk.  They  are  very  polite  to  ladies ; 
although  I  am  told  that  twenty  years 
ago  a  woman  could  not  have  gone  into 
the  Bazar  without  hearing  many  un- 
pleasant remarks  made,  and  even  now 
maid-servants  seldom  go  to  market  un- 
less they  are  very  old  and  ugly,  of  which 
they  will  be  often  reminded  before  they 
come  home. 

The  jackets  are  not  expensive,  when 
one  considers  of  what  substantial  stuff 
they  are  made  and  what  labor  it  is  to 
embroider  them.  The  prices  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  design,  but  from  twenty- 
five  to  fifty  francs  is  the  usual  cost. 
To  the  man's  costume  belong  two  jack- 
ets, but  the  inner  one,  a  kind  of  waist- 
coat, is  often  omitted.  The  outer  one, 
fastened  at  the  throat  and  rounding  out 
to  reach  just  above  the  waist,  has  a  very 
peculiar  pair  of  sleeves,  cut  from  one 
piece  of  cloth,  and  suspended  from  the 
shoulder.  Underneath,  they  are  not 
fastened  to  the  jacket,  on  account  of  the 
stiffness  of  the  cloth,  and  the  shirt-sleeve 
is  therefore  exposed.  The  sleeves  are 
joined  together  again  below  the  elbow, 
but,  except  in  cool  weather,  they  hang 
freely  from  the  shoulder,  and  are  of  no 
use  whatever  except  as  an  ornamental 
appendage  to  the  attire.  The  next  in- 
dispensable part  of  a  man's  costume  is  a 
fustanella.  This  is  an  immensely  full 
white  petticoat  of  cotton  cloth,  reaching 
to  the  knee.  There  are  many  degrees 
of  fulness,  according  to  the  fancy  of 
the  wearer,  but  a  model  one  should  have 
more  than  a  hundred  gores  and  meas- 
ure about  fifty  piques  round.  It  is  an 
absolutely  unpractical  garment,  because 
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unless  it  is  clean  it  is  not  beautiful,  and 
to  be  clean  requires  constant  change, — 
so  that  only  a  luxurious  person  can  in- 
dulge in  them,  especially  as  they  are 
difficult  to  wash  and  iron.  King  Otho, 
who  always  dressed  d  la  Grecque^  in- 
troduced a  longer  fustanella,  to  reach 
below  the  knee.  Rumor  said  he  was 
thin  and  ungraceful ;  but  it  might  be 
that,  brought  up  to  be  clad  otherwise, 
he  did  not  feel  at  his  ease  in  a  skirt  like 
that  of  a  ballet-dancer.  It  makes  the 
uninitiated  smile  to  see  a  man  tilting 
about  in  a  fustanella,  and  also  suggests 
the  idea  that  vanity  is  inseparable  from 
the  petticoat,  as  all  men  seem  to  become 
conscious  and  to  assume  a  coquettish  air 
as  soon  as  they  get  on  a  clean,  wide- 
spreading  fustanella.  The  next  item  is 
the  cloth  leggings,  those  that  are  to 
be  had  ready-made  being  heavy  plain 
white  ones.  Then  there  are  the  garters, 
either  of  silk  or  cotton,  long  enough  to 
be  wound  about  the  leg  several  times, 
and  fastened  with  a  loop  and  string. 

A  few  doors  farther  on  we  find  the 
peasant  shoes,  and  this  brings  us  to  a 
most  attractive  shop,  where  several  men 
are  working  in  leather.  These  people 
have  been  lying  in  wait  for  us  a  long 
time,  and  a  bulletin  had  probably  been 
passed  along  telling  them  whether  we 
were  of  the  kind  who  bought  or  the  kind 
who  only  examined  every  article,  asked 
the  price,  made  them  pull  down  all  their 
things,  and  finally  went  off,  saying, 
"  Too  dear,  too  dear,"  or  "  We  will 
come  another  day."  If  we  were  bona 
fide  purchasers,  then  they  asked  if  we 
were  "  good  people."  The  epithet 
"good"  would  not  perhaps  mean  sim- 
ply that  we  paid  the  first  price  asked 
without  question,  but  that  we  were  fair. 
It  might  also  be  asked  whether  we  were 
experienced,  and  then,  with  an  upward 
motion  of  the  head  and  a  rapid  opening 
of  the  fingers,  "  They  know,''  is  an- 
swered. I  think  they  prefer  this,  be- 
cause it  is  very  provoking  to  natives  to 
be  asked  to  give  their  things  below  cost, 
and  the  Greeks  of  this  Bazar  are  not  so 
poor  as  to  make  great  sacrifices,  although 
they  are  anxious  to  sell,  as  their  traffic 
is  not  large.     If  one  inquires  into  the 


reason  of  a  price,  one  gets  a  satisfac- 
tory answer, — e.y.,  there  are  so  many 
pounds  of  wool  in  this  blanket,  and  wool 
is  worth  such  a  price.  But  to  return  to 
the  leather-merchants,  whose  chief  occu- 
pation is  making  shoes  of  red  and  green 
leather.  These  are  very  strong  and 
comfortable,  and  are  shaped  like  a  boat, 
turned  up  at  the  end  in  a  high  prow, 
which  is  surmounted  by  a  colored  silk 
or  woollen  tassel.  Some  shoes  are  fur- 
ther ornamented  with  gilding.  They 
are  very  inexpensive,  a  pair  for  a  grown 
person  costing  from  eight  to  fifteen 
francs,  according  to  the  finish,  while  fasci- 
nating little  ones  for  children  cost  only 
two  or  three  francs.  We  find  here  also 
bags  of  undyed  leather,  edged  with  red 
and  green,  for  school-bags,  tobacco- 
pouches  that  ingeniously  open  and  shut, 
also  harnesses  for  horses  and  donkeys, 
much  ornamented  with  brass.  The  orna- 
mentation of  the  leather-work  is  fre- 
quently of  successive  eyelet-holes,  fin- 
ished with  little  silver  rings,  and  it  is 
more  effective  than  one  would  suppose. 

The  shoes  bought,  we  must  get  a  fez. 
It  can  be  found  at  the  jacket-shop,  but 
better  at  the  fez  -  manufactory  on  the 
Eolus  Street.  The  tassels  must  be 
got  at  a  silk -shop,  and  bought  by 
weight.  A  silk  belt,  either  broad  or 
narrow,  is  also  indispensable.  The 
Greek  sashes  are  gorgeous  in  color, — 
orange,  green,  and  purple :  more  delicate 
tints  are  not  as  good.  Blue  and  white 
stripes,  being  the  national  colors,  are 
much  in  vogue.  The  weaving  of  the 
belts  and  garters  is  done  in  the  shops, 
often  by  some  old  man,  who  looks  both 
comfortable  and  picturesque  as  he  sits 
cross-legged  winding  his  skeins.  He 
will  also  work  your  initials  very  prettily 
into  the  sashes  in  Greek  letters. 

The  peasant  costume  for  women  is  not 
so  often  found  ready  in  the  Bazar.  It  is 
usually  either  made  by  the  wearers  them- 
selves or  has  come  to  them  by  inheritance. 
A  handsome  costume  is  an  expensive 
purchase.  The  chemise,  long  enough  to 
form  a  skirt,  is  very  richly  embroidered 
about  the  bottom  in  silk,  and  the  two 
jackets  of  white  cloth  are  elaborate. 
These  are  sleeveless ;  but  a  fine  pair  of 
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embroidered  sleeves  makes  a  separate 
part  of  the  dress.  Silver  ornaments  for 
the  head,  neck,  and  arms,  a  red  apron,  a 
sash,  and  a  silk  gauze  veil  complete  the 
costume.  The  last-named  items  are  lux- 
uries, however,  and  vary  according  to 
the  means.  Rich  maidens  braid  long 
strings  of  coins  into  their  tresses ;  and 
at  a  country  dance,  where  the  costume 
is  seen  in  its  full  splendor,  the  eyes  of 
the  suitors  are  as  much  attracted  by 
the  back  view  as  by  the  face  of  a  fair 
creature.  For  every-day  use  nearly  all 
women  of  every  age  wear  a  handkerchief 
over  the  head :  pretty  and  curious  ones 
are  sold  in  the  Bazar  of  thin  cotton 
gauze,  stamped  with  bright  borders. 

The  summer  clothing  is  the  same  as 
in  winter,  except  that  a  jacket  the  less 
will  be  worn,  and  the  men  wear  cotton 
ones,  trimmed  the  same  as  the  woollen 
ones.  A  frequent  dress  with  workmen 
and  gardeners  consists  of  baggy  blue 
Turkish  trousers,  a  red  jacket,  a  fez, 
broad  sash,  and  long  blue  stockings  over 
the  knee.  It  is  a  most  becoming  dress, 
as  are  also  the  shaggy,  white,  close-fit- 
ting coats  that  the  peasant  boys  wear. 
The  great  brown  capotes,  the  hairy  rugs, 
white  woollen  mittens, — in  fact,  all  the 
peasant  articles,  —  are  brought  mostly 
from  Lamia  and  other  parts  of  Thessaly, 
and  a  larger  supply  is  stored  in  the  cel- 
lars than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  shops. 

The  gentleman's  dress  is  identical  with 
that  of  the  peasant,  except  that  it  is  made 
of  fine  broadcloth  and  trimmed  with  silk, 
silver,  and  gold  braid,  beautiful  work, 
which  will  last  for  generations.  The 
dress  of  the  Athenian  ladies,  on  the 
contrary,  is  not  like  the  Albanian  cos- 
tume. It  Ijas  a  long,  flowing  skirt,  a 
velvet  jacket  trimmed  with  fur  and  gold, 
a  long  fez  hanging  over  the  shoulder  and 
finished  with  a  heavy  gold-and-silver  tas- 
sel, and  fine  silk  laces.  A  few  people  of 
the  old  regime  still  wear  it,  and  it  is 
singularly  becoming.  At  the  palace 
balls  in  Otho's  reign  every  one  came  in 
the  costume  of  his  region,  and  the  spec- 
tacle is  described  as  peculiar  and  bril- 
liant ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  only  the 
court  servants  are  now  seen  in  costume 
on   such   occasions.      Reduced  families 


are  very  glad   to   dispose  of  their  old 


dresses,  but,  as  they  ask  the  same  price 
as  the  garments  cost  when  new  and 
fresh,  they  are  slow  in  finding  purchas- 
ers. The  Greek  tailor,  "  Ellino  Ra- 
jitis,"  who  still  hangs  out  his  sign,  must 
do  a  losing  business.  One  regiment, 
called  the  Evzones,  have  for  uniform 
the  Albanian  peasant  dress,  and  they 
are  the  jauntiest-looking  soldiers  imagi- 
nable. 

Still  another  department  of  the  Bazar 
is  that  of  the  native  pottery.  This  re- 
minds one  of  classic  days.  The  forms 
and  colors  are  fine,  and  the  same  use  is 
made  of  these  vessels  in  domestic  life  as 
formerly.  There  are  huge  cisterns  made 
for  water,  wine,  and  oil,  and  every  day 
you  meet  women  coming  from  the  street 
fountains  bearing  great  jars  of  water  on 
the  shoulder.  As  they  walk  along,  there 
is  something  in  the  poise  of  the  head 
and  the  uplifted  arm  that  makes  one 
think  of  an  ancient  statue,  so  fine  and 
graceful  is  the  attitude.  No  one  dressed 
after  a  fashion-plate  could  attain  such  an 
effect.  The  potters  make  tiles  for  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  and  they  must  do  a 
brisk  trade,  as  house-building  is  so  ac- 
tive. During  the  past  few  months  I 
have  seen  fine,  large,  solid  houses  rising 
on  all  sides.  Some  of  the  workmen 
employed  on  these  are  Bulgarians,  not 
speaking  a  word  of  Greek.  They  re- 
ceive high  wages  for  this  labor, — so  that 
whole  families  emigrate  and  work  to- 
gether. The  small  boys  are  very  useful 
in  climbing  up  the  ladders  and  in  fetch- 
ing and  carrying  various  things.  The 
first  process  is  to  build  the  outside  walls 
more  than  a  foot  thick  of  broken  granite, 
and  this  is  well  plastered  together  and 
protected  with  mortar ;  then  the  roof- 
frame  is  made  and  covered  with  earthen 
tiles.  The  inside  is  finished  by  degrees, 
— floors,  doors,  and  windows  ;  the  walls 
being  usually  not  papered,  but  washed 
in  color.  This  costs  little,  and  can  be 
renewed  often,  thus  keeping  the  dwelling 
fresh  and  clean.  The  greater  number  of 
the  houses  are  built  in  apartments  to  ac- 
commodate two  or  more  families.  The 
more  luxurious  palaces,  of  which  there 
are  not  a  few,  are  often  adorned  with 
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marble  in  the  stairways  and  entrance- 
halls,  but  in  general  the  floors  are  laid 
with  unpainted  pine  boards,  and  not,  as 
in  Italy,  with  stone. 

If  you  wish  to  refresh  yourself  after 
wandering  about  the  Bazar,  and  are  not 
too  fastidious,  you  can  sit  down  at  a  small 
table  on  the  sidewalk,  before  one  of  the 
cafes  which  abound  in  this  quarter,  and 
call  for  a  cup  of  Turkish  coflFee  or  a  glass 
of  Rezinata  wine,  and  at  a  public  bakery 
you  can  get  a  kind  of  toasted  bread  or 
cake  as  an  accompaniment.  The  sweets, 
as  a  rule,  are  not  very  inviting,  as  they 
are  made  with  poor  butter  or  oil.  One 
sweet,  called  Galito  Bolito,  is,  however, 
very  nice  if  well  made.  Masses  of  a 
white,  flaky  stufi",  called  Halvas,  are  to 
be  seen  for  sale  at  some  seasons  of  the 
year.  This  is  a  Turkish  dish,  and  is 
a  great  delicacy.  A  cup  of  Turkish 
coff"ee  is  the  favorite  beverage,  and  I 
have  heard  of  people  drinking  twenty- 
five  cups  a  day.  The  Greeks  hold  that 
it  has  less  effect  upon  the  nerves  than 
French  coffee. 

A  very  characteristic  class  in  Athens 
is  that  of  the  itinerant  vegetable-  and 
fruit-dealers.  The  gardening  interest  is 
concentrated  at  Colocothu  and  Patissia, 
two  villages  situated  in  the  olive-groves, 
the  former  on  the  banks  of  the  Cephis- 
sus.  There  are  two  hundred  gardens, 
of  different  extent,  but  none  exceeding 
a  few  acres.  They  are  separated  from 
each  other  and  from  the  roads  by  walls 
made  of  great  yellow,  baked,  clay  blocks, 
overgrown  with  moss  and  flowers.  These 
gardens  are  not  very  well  kept,  as  the 
owners  mostly  let  them  out  to  tenants, 
who  get  what  they  can  out  of  them 
without  much  trouble  or  expense  to 
themselves.  They  come  into  town  in 
the  early  morning,  driving  a  donkey 
literally  covered  with  baskets  of  fruit  or 
vegetables.  His  nodding  head  at  one 
end,  his  tail  at  the  other,  and  his  pat- 
tering little  feet,  are  all  that  is  seen  of 
the  patient,  useful,  and  ill-used  beast  of 
burden.  The  farmers  either  sell  their 
wares  at  the  market  or  call  them 
through  the  town  in  sonorous  tones. 
One  cannot  praise  either  the  fruit  or 
vegetables  :  in  fact,  the  food  in  general 


is  a  source  of  continued  vexation.  If 
you  inquire  why  the  things  are  so  poor, 
you  are  told  that  the  land  is  bad,  that 
nothing  can  grow  well ;  but  laziness,  the 
fault  of  "  Madame  Fox  and  I"  in  the 
child's  story-book,  might  explain  it,  at 
least  in  part.  The  farmers  seem  to 
have  no  idea  what  work  means,  and 
they  indulge  in  a  continual  dolce  far 
niente.  Last  year  a  tramway  was 
opened  to  these  villages,  and  this  will 
undoubtedly  give  an  impetus  to  the 
farming  community,  while  it  affords  a 
variety  of  charming  excursions  for  the 
city  people.  At  the  present  time,  pro- 
prietors are  much  more  concerned  about 
the  selling  of  house-lots  than  about  the 
cultivation  of  the  land. 

Wherever  there  is  a  garden  a  row 
of  tall,  black  cypress-trees  is  planted. 
These  may  serve  the  purpose — as  I  have 
heard  is  the  case  in  Italy — of  designat- 
ing different  properties,  but  they  help  no 
less  in  an  aesthetic  sense,  their  tall,  point- 
ed spires  forming  a  striking  contrast  in 
form  and  color  to  the  rounded  smoky 
masses  of  olive  foliage  above  which 
they  rise.  At  all  seasons  this  garden- 
region  is  exquisite,  but  particularly  so 
in  the  spring-time,  when  the  flowering 
almond-  and  peach-bloom  make  a  lovely 
combination  of  tints  against  the  distant 
blue  Parnes  range,  which  bounds  the 
plain  of  Attica  to  the  north.  Later  on, 
the  vivid  green  of  the  vines  planted 
among  the  olive-groves,  and  the  ripened 
yellow  wheat-harvest,  offer  another  feast 
of  beauty  to  the  eye.  There  are  sev- 
eral carriage-roads  and  countless  path- 
ways winding  about,  and  in  March 
and  April  the  ground  is  richly  carpet- 
ed with  wild  flowers,  the  earliest  and 
most  abundant  being  the  brilliant  scar- 
let anemone. 

It  is  almost  inexplicable  that  the  ven- 
erable olive-trees  should  have  survived 
the  ravages  of  so  many  centuries  of  war- 
fare and  desolation.  Many  of  them  are 
known  to  be  from  fifteen  hundred  to  two 
thousand  years  old,  and  their  gnarled 
black  trunks  are  nearly  hollow,  while 
the  fresh  branches  grow  and  the  crops 
succeed  each  other  above.  It  seems  as 
if  the  blue-eyed  Athene  had  intrusted 
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the  care  of  her  sacred  shades  to  the  wise 
owl  who  haunts  them  ever. 

No  trace  of  ancient  buildings  remains, 
although  the  hill  of  Colonos  and  the  site 
of  the  Academy  are  known  nearly  with 
certainty.  One  of  the  most  poetic 
glimpses  of  the  Parthenon,  framed  by 
the  soft-hued  foliase,  is  to  be  had  from 
this  region ;  and  just  after  sunset, 
when  Mount  Hymettus  takes  on  its 
purple  radiance,  nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful.  The  glow  lasts  only  a  few 
moments,  when  paleness  and  grayness 
settle  down  and  the  scene  quickly  fades 
into  the  gloom  of  evening. 

At  the  village  of  Colocothu,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  we  met  an  acquaintance, 
an  oldish  man,  who  had  just  bought  a 
garden,  one  of  the  best  and  largest  there. 
He  went  every  day  to  direct  the  build- 
ing of  his  new  house,  as  he  and  his 
brother  (both  were  unmarried)  had  de- 
cided to  leave  the  town  and  take  up 
their  abode  in  their  garden.  It  was  the 
hour  for  his  return  to  town,  and  all  the 
workmen  had  gone ;  but  he  was  so  de- 
lighted with  his  new  possession  that  he 
lingered,  stroking  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
and  rubbing  their  trunks,  as  if  they 
must  feel  his  expression  of  affection. 
He  was  very  well-to-do,  so  that  his 
advent  was  hailed  with  joy  by  his  neigh- 
bors, who  were  mostly  poor.  As  we 
walked  with  him  past  the  village  shop 
and  restaurant,  where  many  were  rest- 
ing after  the  heat  of  the  day,  they 
greeted  him  with  flattering  efi'usion. 
One  sun-bronzed  veteran,  clad  all  in 
white,  except  for  a  blue  handkerchief 
bound  about  his  head,  perhaps  less 
politic,  or  thinking  age  gave  him  special 
privileges,  called  out,  "  How  art  thou, 
my  little  John  ?     We  salute  thee  and 


we  love  thee ;"  then  added,  ''  When 
is  the  lamb  to  be  killed  ?"  Our  friend 
seemed  rather  embarrassed  at  this,  be- 
cause the  feast  of  the  house-warming  is 
a  roast  lamb ;  but  he  answered,  "  The 
day  after  to-morrow."  This  means  an 
indefinite  period  of  time  in  Greek,  as  if 
one  should  say,  "  When  I  get  ready." 
The  people  do  not  get  roast  meat  every 
day,  which  explains  the  deep  interest  in 
the  matter.  "  We  kill  once  a  week,  on 
Saturday,"  they  told  us  at  the  restaurant, 
when  asked  what  they  could  give  us. 
After  Sunday's  feasting  there  remains 
nothing,  and  from  Monday  on  you  must 
be  content  with  boiled  eggs.  Indeed, 
you  do  not  miss  much  if  you  get  no 
meat,  as  the  toughness  of  it  is  incredible. 
It  must  be  well  hammered  before  cook- 
ing, and  then  it  is  wiser  to  stew  than  to 
roast  it. 

It  gave  me  a  pleasant  feeling  to  see 
this  familiar,  easy  intercourse  of  the 
new-comers  with  their  neighbors,  and 
we  thought  of  the  old-fashioned  New- 
England  villages,  where  people  take  such 
a  deep  interest  in  each  other's  affairs 
as  to  incur  the  imputation  of  inquisi- 
tiveness.  To  be  a  great  man  in  this 
obscure  corner  of  the  world  is  not  an 
unenviable  lot.  He  has  an  unlimited 
amount  of  leisure;  and  if  to-day  is 
tranquil  and  agreeable,  he  can  extend 
to-day  into  to-morrow  and  have  a  stretch 
of  long  summer  afternoons.  In  a  family 
where  children  are  to  be  brought  up  and 
educated  it  would  not  be  advisable  to 
live  in  the  olive-groves,  as  Plato  no 
longer  walks  up  and  down,  ready  to  give 
instruction  to  him  who  will  listen ;  but 
for  two  old-bachelor  brothers  it  seemed 
a  happy  retreat. 

Eunice  W.  Felton. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
"IVFEXT  morning  I  saunter  down- 
-i- 1  stairs  to  breakfast  in  a  mood  of 
absolute  benignity.  There  is  no  fret  or 
jar  in  any  of  my  thoughts.  All  my 
geese  are  swans,  and  everything  I  look 
upon  is  dyed  with  the  hue  of  the  vivid 
rose. 

Carrie  is  not  lost  to  me,  but  has  gone 
before,  and  I,  in  a  leisurely  and  unim- 
patient  fashion,  going  in  search  of  her, 
follow  my  nose  into  a  room  off  the  hall. 
At  the  first  glance  I  believe  myself  to 
be  the  sole  occupant  of  this  room,  and, 
stepping  into  the  embrasure  of  a  win- 
dow, gaze  out  in  a  blissful  wonder  at  the 
ever-increasing  charms  of  the  sparkling 
lake.  Presently,  however,  I  become 
aware  of  two  voices  at  the  lower  end  of 
the  room,  coming  from  the  embrasure 
of  another  window.  One  of  them  I 
know  to  be  Carrie's ;  the  other,  to  my 
surprise,  belongs  to  Brooke.  They  have 
both  come  out  of  their  window,  and, 
unaware  of  my  presence,  as  I  had  been 
of  theirs,  are  now  standing  where  I  can 
see  them,  apparently  in  close  confab. 
What  on  earth  can  he  have  to  say  to 
Carrie  so  early  in  the  morning  ?  I  feel 
it  is  a  case  that  calls  for  my  supervision, 
and  determine  not  to  listen,  but  to  stay 
where  I  am. 

"  Yes,  I  do  believe  there  is  hope  for 
me,"  Brooke  is  saying,  in  a  jubilant  yet 
rather  faltering  tone.  '•  Oh,  Mrs.  Des- 
mond, can  you  guess  all  that  that  means 
tome?" 

As  he  says  this  there  is  a  fever  of 
tender  anxiety  in  his  odious  eye.  Good 
heavens !  is  he  making  love  to  her  ? 
Am  I  to  learn  in  "  the  morning,  oh  !  so 
early,"  that  I  have  been  fooled  and  be- 
trayed by  a  young  man  who  ought  to 
have  been  expelled  from  Cambridge, 
even  if  he  had  not  been  ?  Surely  first 
thoughts  are  truest.  Did  not  my  first 
prejudices  against  these  two  strange  so- 
journers in  Paddy  land  spring  from  a 
true  instinct  ? 


"Yes,  there  must  be  hope  for  me!" 
says  Brooke,  gazing  at  Carrie  with  all 
his  depraved  soul  in  his  eyes.  As  he 
speaks,  he  takes  her  hand.  Her  hand  ? 
my  hand  !  Was  it  not  given  me  at  the 
altar  ?  There  he  is,  holding  my  hand. 
Never !  I'd  see  him — far  first.  But,  if 
not  mine,  whose  ?  I  go  into  a  mental 
calculation  as  to  how  many  hands  I 
really  possess,  and  come  out  of  it  much 
the  worse  for  wear. 

"Hope!"  He  had  said  distinctly 
that  he  had  "  hope."  Has  she,  then, — 
the  wife  of  my  bosom, — been  encour- 
aging him  in  his  villany  ?  Has  his  pre- 
tended affection  for  Miss  Kingsley  been 
but  a  blind  to  lay  my  suspicions  ?  Alas ! 
where  are  all  my  peaceful  musings  of  a 
moment  since  ?  Gone  to  the  winds  !  j 
never,  perhaps,  to  return  to  my  desolate  I 
breast.  I  feel  vaguely  that  this  is  an 
occasion  on  which  I  should  rush  for- 
ward, dash  my  hand  against  my  fore- 
head, and  cry  aloud,  "  Fool!  madman  !" 
to  an  admiring  audience.  It  occurs  to 
me,  too,  however  (happily  in  time),  that 
more  may  be  gained  by  an  astute  ob- 
literation of  my  person  than  by  any 
heroics :  so  I  remain  perdu,  and  with  a 
lowering  brow  prepare  to  listen  and  see 
with  all  my  might. 

I  am  richly  rewarded.  Carrie,  with 
a  fervor  worthy  a  better  cause,  deliber- 
ately squeezes  the  hand  of  the  degener- 
ate Saxon, — under  my  very  nose,  as  it 
were,  she  does  it,  and  without  a  blush ! 

Still  fired  with  a  grim  determination 
to  see  it  out  with  them  and  know  the 
worst,  I  refrain  from  springing  at 
Brooke's  throat  and  felling  him  to  the 
earth. 

"  Yes,  ye — es  ;  there  is  hope  .'"  says 
Carrie,  in  the  tenderest,  most  sympa- 
thetic voice,  that  yet  has,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  a  tincture  of  hesitation  in  it, — no 
doubt  a  last  remnant  of  grace  as  she 
remembers  her  marriage  vows  and  dwells 
for  a  faltering  instant  on  her  treachery 
to  me. 
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"  Oh,  Mrs.  Desmond,  if  you  could 
only  know  how  happy  you  make  me 
when  you  say  that!"  exclaims  the  vile 
Brooke,  in  a  tone  of  ecstasy.  Joy 
sparkles  in  his  hateful  eye.  Stooping 
his  gaunt  frame,  he  presses  his  con- 
founded lips  in  quite  a  rapturous  fashion 
to  the  hand  that  I  had  deemed  mine 
own  but  an  hour  ago. 

Paralysis  must  have  seized  upon  me 
at  this  moment.  All  is  a  blank.  Later 
on  I  turn.  I  make  no  attempt  to  an- 
nihilate Brooke,  because  presently,  when 
I  return  to  consciousness,  I  find  him 
still  alive,  and  still  in  close  converse  with 
Carrie.  I  nerve  myself  to  listen  once 
again.  One  more  chance  of  life  shall 
be  accorded  to  this  most  wretched  man. 

It  is  well  I  so  decide.  Certainly  mercy 
is  "  twice  blessed."  I  congratulate  my- 
self on  my  wisdom  and  Christian  forbear- 
ance. It  was  most  fortunate  that  I 
abstained  from  the  momentary  madness 
that  assailed  me  and  would  have  urged 
me  to  the  slaughter  of  a  fellow-creature. 
Now,  in  one  blessed  instant,  dispelled 
are  all  my  fears,  restored  is  my  faith  in 
the  only  woman  I  ever  loved. 

"  You  remember  the  night  before  last, 
how  she  went  out  alone  with  me  into 
the  moonlight  ?"  Brooke  is  saying,  as  I 
once  more  come  to  myself.  "  She  never 
did  that  before,  you  know,  and — and 
she  looked  at  me  that  night  so — so 
kindly .'" 

It  takes  him  some  time  to  say  this, 
and  he  rather  hesitates  over  the  last 
word,  as  though  searching  vainly  to  see 
if  his  memory  cannot  with  truth  supply 
some  warmer  word.  Of  course  I  at 
once  grasp  the  situation,  and  know  by 
his  woebegone  look  that  he  is  growing 
confidential  over  Miss  Kingsley.  Poor 
Brooke  I  Dear  Brooke  !  I  always  felt 
somehow,  intuitively,  that  he  was  a 
thoroughly  good  sort  of  fellow  !  Good 
Brooke ! 

•'  She — she  doesn't  always  care  to  be 
alone  with  one.  you  know,"  he  goes  on 
defiantly.  "  That  is," — with  anxious 
look, — "she  feels,  I  mean,  a  natural 
maiden  modesty  that  forbids  her  to 
make  herself  conspicuous  with  any  one 
in  particular y 


"  Quite  right,  of  course.  I  can  quite 
understand,"  says  Carrie  encouragingly, 
and  just  as  if  she  means  it.  Yet  I  can 
remember  a  time  when  she  made  her- 
self remarkably  conspicuous  with  me  on 
various  occasions  and  thought  nothing 
of  it.  And  now  here  she  is  upholding 
a  weak-minded  young  man  in  most 
prudish  doctrines. 

"  But  the  other  night,  you  may  have 
noticed,  she  seemed  to  forget  all  that; 
all  was  different,"  says  Brooke  exult- 
antly. He  looks  glad,  triumphant. 
Why?  Would  he  have  her  always, 
then,  forgetful  of  the  vaunted  maiden 
modesty?     Oh  !  fie,  Brooke,  fie  ! 

"  Yes,  I  certainly  did  notice  a  change 
for  the  hetter^'  says  Carrie,  smiling, 
whereupon  I  acknowledge  to  myself 
my  inability  to  sound  the  depths  of  the 
female  mind. 

She  looks  at  him  inquiringly,  and 
then  goes  on  a  little  nervously  : 

"  One  doesn't  quite  like  to  a&k  it," 
she  says,  "  but  did  she — I  mean,  did 
you — that  is — in  fact,  was  there  any- 
thing said  that  might — eh  ?" 

"Said?"  says  Brooke. 

"  Why,    yes ;    anything   that    might 

lead  her  to  think  that "  She  pauses. 

To  me  her  pause  is  full  of  eloquence. 

"  What?"  says  Brooke  stupidly. 

"  Why,  that  you  were Oh,  you 

know  what  I  mean,"  says  Carrie  vague- 
ly, but  looking  at  him  with  the  very 
largest  encouragement  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  don't,"  says  Brooke  hopelessly  ; 
and  instantly  the  knowledge  that  I  am 
on  the  brink  of  inextinguishable  laugh- 
ter covers  me  with  confusion.  With 
the  aid  of  a  handkerchief  and  the  win- 
dow-curtains I  manage  to  stifle  it. 

"  That  you  were  in  love  with  her  ?" 
says  Carrie,  rather  impatiently,  and  in  a 
higher  key. 

"Oh,  no  r^  says  Brooke,  as  though 
shocked.  "  I  shouldn't  dare, — not  so 
soon,  I  mean.  She  isn't  that  sort  of  girl 
at  all.  She  is  altogether  different  from 
other  girls.  There  is  something — some- 
thing very  special  about  Miss  Kingsley, 
as  it  seems  to  me." 

"  Perhaps  so,"  says  Carrie,  just  a  little 
dryly.     "  But  at  least  she  is  a  woman, 
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and  I  never  yet  knew 
like  to  hear  a  man  say 
However,  as  you  say, 
something  out  of  the 
Muriel." 

"  Muriel  !     what   a   divine 
Brooke 


one  who  didn't 
he  adored  her. 
there  may  be 
common    about 


name  : 
murmurs  i5rooK:e,  as  tnougn    the  very 
mention  of  it  overcomes  him. 

"  It  is  out  of  the  common,  too,"  says 
Carrie,  smiling.  "  Now,  you  speak  to 
me  as  a  friend  of  Muriel's,  of  course. 
You  will  then  let  me  ask  you  if  you  are 
in  a  position  to  marry  ?" 

"  I  have  a  thousand  a  year,"  says 
Brooke, — "  not  enough  for  her,  I  own, 
but  still—" 

"  People  can  live  very  happily  on  a 
thousand  a  year,"  says  Carrie  kindly. 
"And  Mr.  Jones?" 

"  He  says  he  has  five  thousand  pounds 
a  year,"  says  Brooke  sulkily,  and  quite 
as  if  he  believes  Jones  to  be  lying  con- 
summately in  so  saying. 

"  It  doesn't  matter  what  any  one  has," 
declares  Carrie  sweetly.  "  Muriel  is  too 
dear  a  girl  to  be  led  by  a  mere  desire  for 
a  rich  establishment.  It  is  whom  she 
really  jore/ers  is  the  thing,  and — " 

"  Well,  I'm  positive  she  prefers  me  to 
Jones,"  says  he,  firmly.  "  Of  that  I  am 
assured.  She  has  never  yet  permitted 
him  to  gaze  upon  the  moon  with  her, 
alone.  I  lay  great  stress  upon  that, 
Mrs.  Desmond,  and  believe  I  am  right 
in  so  doing.  He  has  manoeuvred  over 
and  over  again  to  get  her  away  from  the 
rest  of  us  for  even  five  minutes,  but  all 
in  vain.  He  has  even  tried  in  the  most 
ungentlemanly  way  to  cut  me  out  in  her 
good  graces, — me.'  Ha,  ha!"  Oh, 
the  sardonic  mirth  in  that  wild  laugh  ! 

"It  is  all  a  great  pity,"  says  Carrie, 
who  is  evidently  at  a  loss  for  a  pretty 
hypocrisy. 

"  I  think  the  other  night  proved  to 
him  who  has  the  best  chance  now  J'  goes 
on  Brooke  feverishly.  "  Did  you  see 
his  face  when  I  went  to  where  she  stood 
in  the  window,  looking  like  an  angel  in 
the  moonbeams  ?  She  welcomed  me 
there  :  he  must  have  seen  that?'''' 

"  Yes,  he  saw  that,"  says  Carrie.  Is 
there  regret  in  her  tone  ?  Here  she  is 
encouraging  one  suitor  whilst,  I  verily 


believe,  she  is  feeling  sorrow  for  the 
other.  Were  Jones  at  this  moment  in 
Brooke's  place,  I  am  certain  her  sym- 
pathy and  advice  would  be  just  as  freely 
administered. 

"  Then  I  hope  he  learned  a  lesson, "^ 
says  Brooke  vindictively.  "  His  man- 
ner toward  me  all  yesterday  was  dis- 
tinctly aggressive,  but"  —  loftily  —  "I 
overlooked  that.  I  could  afi'ord  to ;  it 
was  but  the  outcoming  of  a  wounded 
pride.  No,  she  would  never  grant  to 
Jones  the  grace  she  showed  to  me.  She 
would  never  favor  him  with  a  private 
audience." 

By  this  time  Miss  Kingsley  has  plain- 
ly risen  to  a  sovereign's  height.  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  he  has  made  very 
poor  use  of  the  "  audience"  granted 
him. 

"  She  certainly  hasn't,  up  to  this," 
says  Carrie. 

"  Mark  my  words,"  says  Brooke 
solemnly,  "  sAe  never  will!  She  posi- 
tively shrinks  from  him.  I  have  fre- 
quently noticed  it.  She  would  not  go 
anywhere  alone  with  Jones  for  the 
heaviest  bribe  that  could  be  ofiered 
her." 

Even  as  he  says  this  with  an  air  of 
settled  triumph  an  awful  thing  happens. 
The  door  is  flung  wide,  and  Miss  Kings- 
ley  {in  her  hat  and  scarf,  and  attended 
by  Jones !)  enters  the  room,  her  arms 
laden  with  branches  of  flowering  arbutus 
and  trailing  leaves  of  water-lilies.  Her 
eyes  are  sparkling,  her  cheeks  flushed, 
her  lips  red  and  parted.  There  is  an 
expression  of  thorough  enjoyment  about 
her  whole  dainty  person. 

"  Oh.  we  have  had  such  a  good  time 
on  the  lake  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half, 
whilst  all  you  lazy  people  were  abed," 
she  says,  smiling.  "  It  was  a  morning 
to  make  one  even  in  love  with  one's 
misfortunes." 

A  dead  silence  follows  her  little 
speech.  It  is  fortunately  broken  by 
the  entrance  of  the  bull-terrier,  who, 
passing  close  by  my  place  of  conceal- 
ment, gives  me  the  opportunity  of  emerg- 
ing from  it  swiftly  as  he  goes  by,  and 
following  him  in  a  leisurely,  dignified 
manner  up  the  room.     With  quite  an 
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abstracted,  absent  air  I  come  up  at  his 
heels,  feeling  all  the  time,  as  I  bring  my 
mind  to  bear  upon  his  physiognomy,  that 
he  ought  to  be  at  mine. 

Alas  for  Brooke's  complexion !  As 
he  gazes  upon  the  new-comers  his  self- 
complacency,  his  look  of  victory  assured, 
vanishes,  and  his  color  changes  from 
sickly  gray  to  green,  and  then  to  ochre  : 
it  stays  at  ochre. 

"  It  was  the  loveliest  row  I  ever  had 
in  my  life,"  goes  on  Muriel  gayly,  the 
soft  color  of  her  cheeks  brilliant.  "  We 
got  into  one  of  the  very  daintiest  of  little 
bays,,  where  the  arbutus-trees  hung  over 
our  heads,  and  let  their  white  bell-blos- 
soms drop  into  our  hands.  See  !  we  de- 
spoiled them.  I  brought  you  home  this 
little  branch,  Carrie,  to  make  you  pretty 
for  breakfast ;  and  this  for-  you^  Mr. 
Desmond,  to  pull  to  pieces.  You  see,  I 
know  what  pleases  you."  She  smiles 
archly,  and  as  though  unconscious  of 
the  smothered  storm  so  near  her,  while 
Brooke,  standing  right  before  her,  glow- 
ers at  space  and  bites  his  nether  lip,  and 
doubtless  conjures  up  a  possible  moment 
in  the  future,  fraught  with  delirious  joy, 
in  which  he  shall  rend  in  pieces  the  per- 
fidious Jones  and  tear  him  limb  from 
limb.  Oh,  where  are  all  his  boastings 
of  a  minute  since,  his  vain  imaginings  ? 
He  had  declared  aloud  his  belief  that 
nothing  would  induce  her  to  favor  Jones 
with  a  tete-d-tete^  and  here  now  has  she 
come  to  give  the  lie  to  his  fond  declara- 
tion. Tt  is  surely  not  to  be  borne.  He 
will  rouse  himself,  and  step  bravely  for- 
ward and  confront  Jones,  and  tell  him 
to  his  face — 

"  You  see,  I  did  not  forget  you  either, 
Mr.  Brooke,"  says  Muriel  sweetly.  "  I 
brought  you  this." 

She  holds  out  to  him  a  tiny  spray  of 
forget-me-not.  Did  that  wondrous  isle, 
into  whose  bay  they  wandered,  produce 
that  too  ?  I  don't  think  Jones  knew  of 
the  forget-me-not ;  his  face  clouds  as  he 
sees  it  presented  to  the  gloomy  Brooke. 

"  But  you  are  not  to  treat  my  offering 
as  Mr.  Desmond  is  sure  to  do,"  goes  on 
Muriel  coquetti.shly.  "  You  are  to  be 
made  lovely  with  it,  like  Carrie.  See  ! 
I  shall  pin  it  into  your  coat  for  you  my- 


self, because  I  know  the  utterly  hopeless 
stupidity  of  all  mankind." 

It  is  impossible  to  resist  her  gracious 
ways.  She  is  standing  now  very  close 
to  Brooke,  pinning  the  flower  with  her 
slender  fingers  into  his  coat,  and  as  she 
speaks  she  lifts  her  eyes  with  a  smile  to 
his.  In  spite  of  all  that  has  gone  be- 
fore, it  is  a  moment  of  triumph  to 
Brooke.  She  is  usually  calm  and  gen- 
tle and  placid  as  a  sleeping  lake,  but 
to-day  some  spirit  of  gay  coquetry  has 
awakened  within  her.  Her  mood  is  full 
of  uncertainties,  every  movement  is  full 
of  arch  life.  Beneath  her  touch  Brooke's 
discontent  vanishes  ;  he  is  all  at  once  an-* 
other  man.  A  fig  for  Jones !  What 
signifies  a  row  with  /am,  when  it  has 
finished  with  a  forget-me-not  for  an- 
other ?  —  forget  -  me  -  not !  that  lovers' 
flower,  that  essence  of  all .  true  senti- 
ment. Courage  returns  to  the  heart  of 
Brooke,  and  color  to  his  cheek.  Clouds 
break  up  and  melt  away,  the  skies  again 
are  blue.  It  is  ever  so  much  a  finer 
morning  than  it  was  ten  minutes  ago, — 
a  morning  almost  fine  enough  to  greet 
Miss  Kingsley. 

Pack,  clouds,  away,  and  welcome  day, 
With  night  we  banish  sorrow ; 

Sweet  air  blow  soft,  mount  larks  aloft. 
To  give  my  love  good-morrow. 

This  is  our  mood.  Our  moral  barometer 
is  at  "  set  fair."  So  struck  am  I  by  the 
smiling  benignity  that  lights  the  coun- 
tenances of  the  belligerents  that  I  fall 
away  from  a  stern  resolution  formed 
since  I  rose  this  morning.  Led  astray 
by  a  kind-hearted  but  humiliatingly 
weak  belief  in  human  nature,  I  commit 
a  fatal  error  :  I  invite  both  to  accompany 
us,  later  on,  to  the  Gap  of  Dunloe.  Both 
— need  I  say  ? — accept  the  invitation. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Once  again  Con,  the  palateless,  draws 
up  his  horses  before  the  door  with  a  re- 
sounding "  Tock  !"  and  we  all  enter  the 
shandrydan  that  seems  to  be  our  only 
resource  in  the  vehicle  line.  The  man- 
ager   (who    has  a  wooden   face   like   a 
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figure-head)  comes  out  to  wave  us  a 
polite  au  revoir.  As  Miss  Kingsley 
again  elects  to  sit  next  Carrie,  thereby 
giving  preference  to  no  man,  the  new 
and  much-to-be-admired  harmony  ex- 
isting since  breakfast  remains  unbroken. 
With  a  renewed  sense  of  security  I  no- 
tice this,  and  again  hope  springs  within 
my  breast  as  we  drive  along  the  bank  of 
the  Lower  Lake,  from  which  we  have  a 
good  view  of  its  beauties  before  gaining 
the  road. 

I  have  frequently  been  told  by  her 
who  should  know  me  best  that  my  heart- 
lessness  at  times  is  astounding.  Yet  I 
think  in  my  secret  soul  that,  in  the 
main,  I  am  a  kindly  man.  JVow  it 
occurs  to  me  that  in  the  many  times 
that  /  have  been  taken  sight-seeing  by 
troublesome  but  well-meaning  friends, 
it  has  ever  been  expected  of  me  that  I 
should  fall  into  raptures  over  every  curve 
and  stick  and  stone  that  we  met  upon 
our  onward  way.  Raptures  are  fa- 
tiguing. Perhaps  these  people  with 
whom  I  am  to-day  as  guide  (being  the 
only  one  of  the  party  ever  in  Killarney 
before)  will  think  it  their  duty  to  cry 
aloud  their  praises  of  the  scenery,  until 
they  begin  to  wish  they  had  never  seen 
it.  With  a  view  to  saving  them  this 
annoyance,  I  determine  to  act  the 
Good  Samaritan  and  rescue  them  from 
the  weariness  and  grinding  torment  /  so 
often  have  endured. 

"  You  will  see  a  charming  spot  to- 
day," I  begin  genially ;  "  but,  before 
coming  to  it,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state 
that  I  shall  expect  no  one  to  cry  '  how 
lovely  !'  '  how  divine  !'  '  how  perfect !' 
or  '  how  exquisite  !'  even  at  the  most 
supreme  moment." 

I  smile  blandly  on  all  as  I  say  this, 
but  no  answering  smile  greets  mine. 
My  amiable  speech  has  been  received 
with  suspicious  silence. 

"  My  dear  George,  I  don't  think  ani/ 
of  us  give  way  to  very  great  extrava- 
gance of  speech,"  says  Carrie,  who  ap- 
pears perversely  determined  to  apply  my 
innocent  remark  to  herself. 

" '  Divine'  is  not  a  word  one  would 
care  to  use,"  says  Miss  Kingsley,  look- 
ing straight  at  me,   with  a  dear  little 


smile,  but  yet  an  undercurrent  of  resent- 
ment.    "  It  is  rather  vulgar  nowadays." 

"  By  Jove  !  that's  7/our  word,  isn't  it, 
Brooke  ?"  says  Jones,  with  a  most  ag- 
gressive laugh.  "  Everything's  '  divine' 
with  you,  from  a  coryphee  to  a  sun- 
set." 

At  these  words  all  my  fabric,  built  of 
brotherly  kindness  between  these  two 
young  men,  falls  to  the  ground. 
Brooke's  eyes  blaze,  his  sallow  skin 
grows  gray  ;  wrath,  subdued  with  diffi- 
culty for  some  hours  past,  now  bursts 
forth  with  redoubled  fury. 

"  You  are  difficult  to  understand  ;^  you 
can  explain  to  me  your  words  by  and 
by,"  he  says,  in  a  smothered  voice,  al- 
most inarticulate  with  rage.  Does  this 
ambiguous  speech  mean  murder,  a  duel, 
assault  and  battery,  or  what  ?  I  am  hor- 
rified. With  the  best  intentions  pos- 
sible, I  have  been  the  cause  of  a  col- 
lision that  may  end — anyhow.  Still,  I 
cannot  feel  myself  to  blame.  "  A  noble 
cause,"  quoth  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  "  doth 
much  ease  a  grievous  case,"  and  truly 
mine  is  noble.  I  had  meant  to  create 
comfort  and  good-fellowship  all  round, 
and  the  Fates  alone,  of  their  malignity, 
have  upset  my  righteous  designs. 

"  Now  ye  may  get  down  and  take  a 
look  at  the  ruins,"  says  Con,  in  his  own 
vernacular,  which  I  alone — proud  boast 
— can  translate. 

It  is  a  welcome  reprieve.  We  all 
scramble  to  the  ground,  and  go  up  to 
inspect  the  ancient  ruins  of  Aghadoe,  to 
which  Con  has  insisted  on  taking  us  en 
route  to  the  Gap. 

The  ruins  of  this  old  cathedral  delight 
Carrie.  For  one  so  bright  and  full  of 
life,  it  is  astonishing  how  partial  she  is 
to  old  bones  and  musty  tombs  and  the 
melancholy  remnants  of  humanity  with 
which  the  grounds  of  Aghadoe  are 
strewn.  Over  the  round  tower — or  at 
least  what  remains  of  it — Miss  Kings- 
ley  and  Jones  fall  into  ecstasies.  To 
them,  too,  the  Romanesque  door- way  in 
the  cathedral  is  a  "joy  forever."  And 
indeed  it  is  a  "  thing  of  beauty,"  not  to 
be  lightly  passed  by,  with  its  pillars  and 
its  semicircular  arch,  connected  by  an 
exquisite  fretwork.     A  delicate  sunlight 
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falling  upon  all  wakes  it  to  even  clearer 
beauty. ' 

"  Ah  !  see  those  chevrons,"  says  Miss 
Kingsley,  standing  back,  with  her  hand 
to  her  brows,  in  an  ajsthetic  attitude,  to 
gaze  upward  at  the  arch.  She  is  so  far 
forgetful  of  her  usual  calm  as  to  lay  her 
hand  excitedly  upon  Jones's  arm. 

'•  And  those  beads  in  miezzo-riUevo^^ 
supplements  Jones,  taking  advantage  of 
the  elevation  of  the  moment  to  lay  his 
hand  on  hers.  To  my  amazement,  she 
does  not  resent  this,  or  make  any  at- 
tempt to  restore  her  fingers  to  her  own 
keeping  for  quite  a  minute.  When  she 
does  so  it  is  slowly  and  absently,  as 
though  unaware  that  any  one  has  sought 
to  retain  them  for  even  a  short  space  of 
time. 

"  How  sad  that  all  such  interesting 
mementos  of  a  past  age  should  fade  out 
of  our  lives  so  irrevocably !"  she  says, 
with  a  little  sigh,  turning  her  limpid 
eyes  on  Brooke,  who  is  lost  in  gloom 
and  declines  to  emerge  from  it. 

"  Is  there  anything  that  shows  such 
delicate  kindliness  as  ivy  ?"  says  Carrie 
softly,  gazing  up  at  the  straggling,  fond, 
clinging  ivy  that  covers  the  crumbling 
stones  with  its  loving  tendrils.  "  See 
how  it  seeks  to  hide  the  defects  of  its 
old  friend  !" 

"  Yet  the  defects  can  be  seen,"  says 
Brooke,  in  a  hollow  tone.  After  which 
we  all  go  back  to  the  waiting  Con. 

A  glimpse  of  fresh  mountains,  as  yet 
unseen  by  us,  makes  us  presently  forget- 
ful of  Aghadoe.  Here  is  Bull  Moun- 
tain, and  a  better  view  of  the  Reeks  than 
we  have  had  up  to  this.  And  now  the 
little  touch  of  the  purple  mountain  that 
comes  to  us  from  beyond  Tomies  rises 
clear  and  dark  against  the  sky,  and  Con 
tells  us  we  are  coming  closer  to  the 
goal  of  our  expectations.  We  turn  the 
corner  of  a  road  all  lined  with  glowing 
yellow  furze  that  is  never  out  of  bloom 
("  when  furze  is  out  of  blossom  kissing's 
out  of  fashion,"  says  a  frolicsome  old 
adage;,  and  from  behind  a  hedge  springs 
upon  us  a  gossoon,  wreathed  in  rags 
and  smiles,  and  armed  with  roughly- 
prepared  sticks  made  out  of  the  wood  of 
the  very  furze  we  have  been  admiring. 
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"  Dear  me  !"  says  Carrie,  rather  ner- 
vously, edging  up  closer  to  me  as  she 
notes  this  bare-legged  apparition.  But 
not  for  purposes  of  war  comes  he :  to 
sell  is  all  his  design. 

"  A  stick,  gintlemen  ?  A  good  furze 
stick, — a  K'larney  stick,  sir  ?  An  ille- 
gant  shillelagh,  yer  honor !  Buy  it,  sir, 
do  I  'Tis  dead  chape  it  is, — on'y  one 
shillin',  yer  honor!"  cries  he,  running 
with  easy  grace  as  fast  as  the  horses 
until  we  come  to  a  hill,  when  the  latter 
slacken  speed,  and  the  day  is  his  own. 

"  Oh,  what  curious  sticks !  how 
quaint !  And  those  little  ones,  how 
pretty  !"  says  Miss  Kingsley,  smiling  at 
the  half-naked  lad,  who  instantly  ac- 
knowledges the  power  of  her  nameless 
charm,  and  goes  down  before  her  as 
abjectly  as  either  Jones  or  Brooke.  He 
has,  however,  more  audacity  than  either 
of  those  more  presentable  adorers,  and 
smiles  back  at  her,  as  she  ceases  speak- 
ing, with  the  pretty,  shy,  vivacious  hu- 
mor of  our  peasants.  Like  all  his  race, 
he  loves  a  pretty  face,  and,  indeed,  beauty 
in  any  form. 

He  has  good  reason  to  smile  at  Miss 
Kingsley,  for  she  brings  him  luck. 
The  moment  she  gives  it  as  her  opinion 
that  the  sticks  are  to  be  admired,  a 
regular  rage  for  them  sets  in.  Jones 
and  Brooke  instantly  regard  them  as 
objects  of  priceless  worth.  The  sum 
asked  for  them  seems  absurdly  low. 
The  gossoon's  stock  is  speedily  disposed 
of,  to  Carrie's  infinite  satisfaction,  who, 
in  spite  of  his  undeniable  good  looks, 
continues  to  regard  him  as  an  advanced 
brigand. 

"  What  have  good  looks  to  do  with 
it?"  she  whispers  back  to  me  when  I 
venture  to  remonstrate  with  her.  "  I  feel 
convinced  that  he  is  a  Land  Leaguer,  and 
that  that  tattered  garment  hides  a  re- 
volver." 

'■'  Why  not  say  an  assegai  at  once,  or 
a  boomerang?"  suggest  I,  with  fine 
scorn. 

Each  of  our  youths  has  by  this  time 
cumbered  himself  with  not  only  one 
unwieldy  weapon  for  his  own  use  (with 
a  view,  no  doubt,  to  the  amicable  set- 
tlement of  future  debates),  but  with  a 
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second  slighter  rod  that  one  cannot  help 
seeing  is  meant  for  Miss  Kingsley. 

I,  too,  led  away  by  her  favorable  men- 
tion of  the  furze  sticks,  buy  one,  be- 
cause I  don't  want  it,  and  Carrie  makes 
herself  miserable  with  another,  with  a 
view  to  depriving  the  brigand  of  a 
second  mode  of  attack  when  the  revolver 
fails  him.  It  is  a  road- traffic  connected 
from  time  immemorial  with  the  Gap, 
and  we  all  feel  we  have  done  our  duty 
nobly  by  it  when  the  boy  stands  stickless 
before  us. 

"  Miss  Kingsley,"  says  Jones,  hand- 
ing her  the  little  stick  he  has  bought  for 
her,  just  as  Brooke  is  stooping  forward 
to  make  a  similar  offer,  "  pray  take 
this  :  it  will  help  you  to  ascend  the  path 
at  the  Gap  that  Mr.  Desmond  has  been 
telling  us  about." 

"  Yours  is  too  thick,  I  tliink^''  says 
Brooke,  with  elaborate  politeness  and  a 
ghastly  attempt  at  mere  friendly  inter- 
position in  which  rivalry  holds  no  part. 
"  This"  —  holding  out  his  —  "will,  I 
fancy,  suit  her  better." 

Here  is  a  dilemma  for  our  pretty 
lady.  I  watch  the  next  move  (hers) 
with  an  anxious  eye.  Once  again  we 
stand  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  on 
the  verge  of  open  war.  Something 
tells  me  it  is  Jones's  day,  that  his  will 
be  the  chosen  reed ;  and,  if  so,  what 
will  Brooke  do?  Will  he  "  go  for"  the 
favored  one  and  fling  him  beneath 
the  wheels  of  our  chariot  ?  In  breath- 
less suspense  we  all  hang  upon  Miss 
Kingsley's  coming  words.  She  hesitates. 
It  is  plain  the  situation  is  a  little  too 
much  even  for  her.  It  is  indeed  a  dif- 
ficult moment,  which  she  employs  in 
dropping  a  bracelet  from  her  arm  and 
making  diligent  search  for  it.  But  a 
bracelet,  however  careful  you  may  be 
not  to  see  it,  does  not  take  long  to  find 
when  four  officious  eyes  are  bent  on  its 
discovery,  and  presently  we  feel  the 
final  moment  has  come.  Brooke  and 
Jones  are  holding  out  to  her  in  a 
truculent  fashion  two  hideous  sticks ; 
she  has  opened  her  lips  to  pronounce 
sentence,  when  Providence,  in  the  shape 
of  the  gossoon,  comes  to  the  rescue.  He 
has    stolen    closer   to    her   side    of  the 


wagonette,  and  now  suddenly  whisks 
from  behind  his  back  a  straighter,  a 
smoother,  a  more  refined  stick  than  any 
he  has  sold.  It  is  indeed  a  very  dandy 
among  furze  sticks. 

"  Maybe  the  lady  will  take  it,  to  plaze 
me?"  he  says  shyly,  thrusting  it  into 
Muriel's  astonished  hand ;  and  before 
she  has  time  to  recover  herself,  or  be- 
stow upon  him  any  largess,  he  has 
sprung  away  from  us  and  disappeared 
through  a  gap  into  a  field  on  our  right. 

"  Oh,  what  a  funny  boy !  what  a 
pretty  boy  !"  says  Muriel.  "  See  !  there 
he  is  again."  We  have  nearly  gained 
the  top  of  the  hill,  and,  looking  back, 
can  see  the  picturesque  boy  in  his  very 
unpicturesque  rags  staring  eagerly  after 
us.  Muriel  waves  her  hand.  He  tears 
his  torn  cap  from  his  head  and  waves  it 
high  in  the  air  ;  then  we  turn  a  corner, 
and  lose  him  out  of  our  lives  forever. 

"  He  was  a  very  pretty  boy,"  says 
Miss  Kingsley  thoughtfully.  "  And 
how  sweet  of  him  to  give  me  this  little 
present !"  She  looks  affectionately  at 
the  rough  little  stick  in  her  hand.  She 
seems,  indeed,  inordinately  grateful  for 
it.  Out  of  what  a  dilemma  has  it  not 
lifted  her  !  "  These  Irish  peasants  have 
such  charming  ways,"  she  says. 

"  Here  was  the  very  spot,  yer  honor, 
where  the  murdher  was  done  last 
March,"  breaks  in  Con  at  this  appro- 
priate moment.  "  They  batthered  out 
his  brains  ag'inst  thim  stones,  ma'am, 
an'  left  him  so  that  his  own  mother 
didn't  know  him,  except  by  his  clothes. 
May  the  saints  have  mercy  on  us,  an' 
make  it  up  to  him,  the  poor  crathur  !" 

"  You  are  right,  they  have  very  pleas- 
ant little  ways  at  times,"  I  whisper  to 
Miss  Kingsley,  who  gives  me  a  reproach- 
ful glance  in  return. 

"  To  look  at  them,  one  would  think 
them  the  best-humored  people  on  earth," 
says  Carrie  mournfully,  "  and  yet  what 
terrible  things  they  are  capable  of!" 

"Ay,  fegs,"  says  Con,  "an'  not  a 
thing  did  that  poor  sowl  do  but  pay  his 
rint  regular.  'Twas  a  bloody  deed,  an' 
the  night  white  wid  the  moon.     Glory 

be How  could  they  do  it,  wid  the 

stars  of  heaven  shinin'  down  on  'em  ?" 
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Here  we  come  to  a  cottage,  or  rather 
hut,  out  of  which  half  a  dozen  semi- 
naked  little  children  rush  tumultuously 
and  run  after  us.  The  race,  at  all 
events,  is  sometimes  to  the  swift,  be- 
cause they  beat  Con's  horses  all  to 
nothing  and  come  up  with  us  in  no 
time,  breathless,  but  triumphant. 

'-  A  ha'penny  to  buy  a  book  !"  shout 
they,  as  though  with  one  lung.  Now, 
this  book  for  which  the  demand  is  so 
loud  and  unanimous  is  a  primer  belong- 
ing to  their  National  school,  used  by 
these  ragged  urchins.  They  believe  no 
well-minded  person  will  refuse  them  a 
copper  for  the  purchase  of  so  useful  an 
object,  though,  in  truth,  I  doubt  if  the 
money  received  by  them  for  that  pur- 
pose ever  goes  to  the  furtherance  of 
their  intellectual  pursuits. 

"  And  I'm  sure  I  hope  not,"  says 
Carrie,  whose  principles  are  plainly  of 
the  loosest.  "  I  hope  they  will  be  able 
to  buy  gingerbread  or  sweeties  with  it, 
or  something  of  that  sort." 

'•  They  won't,  thin,"  says  Con,  who 
has  grown  very  affable  toward  us,  and 
has  shown  a  friendly  inclination  to  strike 
into  our  conversation  on  every  availa- 
ble opportunity.  "  The  parints  o'  thim 
spalpeens  just  lives  by  the  money  they 
makes  out  o'  the  tourists  in  the  summer 
and  autumn.  More  shame  to  thim,  say 
I,  for  the  bringin'  up  o'  their  dacent 
childher  as  beggars.'' 

Here  we  pass  another  cottage,  from 
which  a  second  shower  of  children 
pours  out,  to  mingle  with  those  already 
in  our  wake.  Soon  quite  a  little  army  is 
in  full  pursuit.  One  lanky,  long-legged 
girl,  echoing  loudly  the  popular  cry,  at- 
tracts special  attention. 

"  Why,  you  ought  to  have  read  every 
book  in  your  school  by  this  time,"  says 
Carrie,  laughing  at  her.  "  You  are  too 
big  to  go  to  class." 

"  Sure,  couldn't  I  read  somethin'  at 
home?"  says  she,  with  a  merry  twinkle 
of  her  large  wild  eyes.  "  Haven't  ye 
ne'er  a  book  in  yer  own  house,  ma'am?" 

"  Hard  study  will  spoil  your  pretty 
eyes,"  say  I.  Whereupon  Carrie  tells 
me  not  to  put  silly  thoughts  into  the 
child's  head. 


"  Sorra  fear,"  says  the  child,  with  a 
grin,  throwing  back  her  head  until  her 
brown  locks  shake  again. 

"  Oh  !  look  there,"  says  Miss  Kings- 
ley  suddenly, — "  at  that  boy  with  the 
dark  eyes.  Isn't  he  like  an  Italian,  like 
something  of  Murillo's?" 

She  bends  forward,  and  seems  won- 
derfully taken  with  a  little  black-eyed 
chap  who  runs  panting  beside  us,  with 
flowing  locks  and  a  face  like  a  dirty 
angel. 

"  Isn't  he  a  picture  ?"  she  says  en- 
thusiastically. "  How  I  wish  I  hadn't 
given  the  others  all  my  small  change ! 
I  suppose" — hesitating  over  a  half-crown 
that  lies  in  her  palm — "  this  would  be 
foolish,  eh  ?" 

"  It  would  be  wrong,  disgracefully  ex- 
travagant," says  Carrie  severely.  "Put 
it  away ;  we  have  all  given  them  quite 
as  much  as  they  can  possibly  expect. 
You^ — with  flagrant  inconsistency — 
"haven't  anything  small  about  you,  have 
you,  George?" 

I  haven't.  A  careful  search  in  every 
pocket  proves  this. 

"  Let  us  ask  Con  for  some  change," 
I  suggest  brilliantly,  finding  we  are  all 
destitute  of  the  lesser  coinages.  "  Got 
any  change.  Con  ?" 

"  No,"  says  Con  sternly ;  "  an'  if  I 
had  I  wouldn't  give  it  to  ye.  What 
folly  it  is,  throwin'  yer  good  money 
about  like  that !  'Tis  too  much  thim 
young  scamps  have  got  already.  An' 
'tis  shame  ye  ought  to  be  takin'  to  yer- 
selves  for  helpin'  thim  in  their  idle,  beg- 
gin'  ways." 

No  entreaties  can  soften  the  obdurate 
Con,  though  we  now  firmly  believe  that 
if  he  stirred  in  his  seat  he  would  clink 
with  coppers.  Even  Miss  Kingsley's 
blandishments  are  of  no  avail.  He 
treats  us  as  though  we  were  all  children 
committed  to  his  care  by  the  wooden- 
faced  manager,  and  declines  to  help  us 
to  squander  our  substance.  Miss  Kings- 
ley  gazes  wistfully  at  her  live  Murillo, 
still  running  in  trustful  expectation  by 
our  wheels.  Fear  of  Carrie's  severe 
rebuke  alone  keeps  her  from  dropping 
her  half-crown  into  his  small  brown 
palm.     She  is  beginning  to  look  posi- 
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tively  unhappy,  when  Jones,  stooping 
over  the  side  of  the  wagonette,  drops 
to  the  boy  a  large  silver  piece.  His 
great  eyes  light  up  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude  as  he  stops  short  and  gazes  at 
the  unlooked-for  possession.  With  a 
glad  heart,  no  doubt,  he  thinks  what  a 
welcome  addition  it  will  be  to  the  scanty 
purse  at  home,  what  good  things  it  may 
bring  to  the  meagre  larder. 

"  Now,  that  was  good  of  you,"  says 
Muriel,  turning  to  the  fortunate  Jones 
with  sparkling  eyes :  "  you  were  more 
generous  than  /  was.  I  quite  hesitated 
over  this  wretched  half-crown." 

It  is  evident  to  all  that  Jones  by  his 
kindness  to  the  boy  has  scored  one,  and 
Brooke  grows  gray  with  suppressed 
envy. 

And  now  we  can  see  where  the  moun- 
tains divide,  and  where,  far  oflP,  the 
famous  Gap  must  be. 

A  man,  riding  up  to  us,  asks  if  we 
will  ascend  the  narrow  pathway  on 
ponies ;  but  all  decline  his  offer,  and  de- 
clare our  intention  of  doing  it  on  foot. 

He  is  scarcely  gone  when  another 
man  emerges  from  a  hovel  on  the  road- 
side and  lays  his  hand  on  the  side  of  our 
vehicle.  He  is  a  most  miserable-looking 
wretch. 

"  Yer  honors  will  want  a  man  to  give 
ye  the  echoes,"  he  says,  in  a  low,  melan- 
choly voice,  barely  above  a  whisper. 
"  I'm  the  one  for  ye :  it's  meself  can 
give  thim  in  fine  style,"  he  says,  with  a 
consumptive  wheeze. 

"To  give  the  echoes?"  says  Miss 
Kingsley  vaguely. 

"  To  shout  until  the  mountains  ring 
again,"  I  explain  pleasantly. 

"  To  shout  .^"  repeats  Miss  Kingsley, 
with  a  glance  full  of  eloquent  meaning 
at  the  husky  man. 

"  Oh,  George,  don't  get  Am,"  en- 
treats Carrie,  in  a  tearful  whisper.  "  He 
couldnt  do  it ;  he  looks  as  if  one  good 
honest  shout  would  be  his  death." 

Being  quite  of  her  opinion, — although 
smitten  with  regret  that  I  am  so,  and 
must  therefore  decline  his  services, — I 
inform  the  melancholy  man  that  we  all, 
both  great  and  small,  are  of  an  organiza- 
tion so  delicate  that  the   sound  of  an 


echo  would  reduce  us  to  powder.  Hav- 
ing thus  delivered  myself  from  the 
shower  of  abuse  that  a  blunt  refusal 
of  his  offer  would  certainly  produce,  we 
proceed  upon  our  journey,  until  we  are 
again  stopped  by  two  women,  who 
plainly  regard  us  as  legitimate  prey,  and 
pounce  upon  us  from  a  slated  cottage  as 
we  pass  by. 

With  a  request  that  sounds  like  a  com- 
mand that  we  will  taste  their  "  moun- 
tain-dew," they  present  to  us  small 
glasses  of  goats'  milk  dashed  with  whis- 
key. 

"  Dhrink  it,  ma'am,  if  only  for  luck's 
sake,"  say  they  to  Carrie  and  Muriel, 
and,  thus  adjured,  they  get  through  it 
without  any  very  remarkable  grimace. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  not  a  very  bad  com- 
pound. 

And  now  we  near  the  Gap.  The 
road  rises,  and  little  wooded  heights  ap- 
pear. Upon  our  left  tall  fir-trees  rear 
their  stately  heads,  one  towering  above 
the  other  as  they  mount  by  gradations 
up  the  hills,  as  though  bent  on  dressing 
them  in  their  stiff,  dark  greenery. 
There  is  a  gleam  of  silvery  rocks  I 
among  them,  a  glitter  of  running  water  ; 
through  the  branches  a  suspicion  ofj 
pale-blue  smoke  comes  from  some  cot- 
tage half  hidden. 

"It  reminds  one  a  little  bit  of  thel 
Tyrol,"  says  Muriel  musingly. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  spot  where! 
the  first  echo  is  to  be  heard,  and,  get- 
ting out  of  our  wagonette,  we  prepare: 
to  listen  to  it.  I  have  forgotten  to  say! 
that  we  picked  up  and  engaged  another] 
guide  with  a  more  promising  voice  than' 
our  first  friend,  who  tells  us  he  has  beeni 
"giving  the  echoes"  to  tourists  for  the! 
last  twenty-four  years.  He  is  a  wiry- 
looking  little  man,  with  a  comical  eye 
and  a  tongue  that  refuses  rest. 

Leaving  us  now,  he  moves  a  few 
yards  from  us,  facing  the  mountain,  and 
makes  ready  for  our  entertainment. 
First  he  clasps  his  hands  firmly  behind 
his  coat-tails,  thereby  giving  them  a 
gentle  swing  upward,  bends  his  body 
in  two,  and  finally  gives  vent  to  an  un- 
earthly screech  that  makes  Carrie  (who 
is  unprepared  for  it)  jump.  From  moun- 
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tain  to  mountain  this  sound  flies,  as 
though  it  were  the  yell  of  some  im- 
prisoned monster  chained  in  some  vast 
rocky  dungeon  near  us.  Five  times 
it  is  repeated,  ever  growing  fainter  and 
more  bitterly  wailing,  until  it  dies 
away  among  the  distant  Reeks  into  an 
impressive  silence.  Again  our  guide  lifts 
up  his  voice,  but  this  time  there  comes 
from  him  a  soft,  clear  note,  tender, 
loving,  melancholy,  that  floats  from  hill 
to  hill,  making  sweet  music  to  the  lis- 
tening ears.  Ever  softer  and  softer  it 
becomes,  until  it  too  fades  away  into 
space.  We  are  all  enchanted,  and  are 
expressing  our  delight,  when  another 
sound  checks  us.  Mocking  laughter 
seems  now  to  come  to  us  from  behind 
the  stern  mountains  that  close  us  in  on 
every  side.  It  is  everywhere  :  near  us, 
far  off",  over  our  heads.  We  scarce 
know  where  to  turn  for  it.  "  Ha — ha 
—  ha!  Ha — ha — ha!"  Weird  and 
wild  it  rings  through  the  air,  until  at 
length  we  begin  to  feel  just  a  little  un- 
canny.    Our  guide  is  openly  enchanted 


with  the  efi'ect  he  has  produced  upon 
us,  and  throws  in  a  final  shout  before 
taking  us  farther  on  our  way. 

But  we  are  not  to  go  yet.  A  man, 
who  has  apparently  sprung  out  of  the 
earth  at  our  approach,  proceeds  to  fire 
off"  for  our  delectation  a  tiny  cannon 
placed  on  a  projecting  piece  of  ground 
about  eight  feet  square.  For  the  use 
of  this  little  plot  of  ground,  he  tells  us, 
he  pays  his  landlord  six  pounds  a  year  : 
so  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  tourists  who 
stay  to  hear  his  cannon  fired  pay  him 
liberally.  The  efi'ect  of  the  little  explo- 
sion he  gives  us  is  really  wonderful,  and 
suggests  the  idea  that  a  short-lived  battle 
has  just  taken  place  somewhere  behind 
these  massive  mountains.  Having  bid- 
den our  cannoneer  a  kindly  adieu,  and 
added  somewhat  to  the  "  sixpence  a 
shot"  charge  he  has  brought  against  us, 
we  go  on  up  the  stony  road,  and  soon 
arrive  at  the  entrance  to  the  Gap. 
The  Author  of  "  Fhillis;'  "  Moll?/ 
Bawn,^^  etc. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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WE  were  four  American  ladies  on 
our  way  to  Heidelberg.  We  had 
left  Cologne  in  the  morning,  and  had 
been  all  day  gazing  at  the  wonders  of 
the  Rhine.  Eyes  and  memory  had  been 
sorely  taxed  ;  we  were  tired,  and  when 
we  arrived  at  Mannheim  the  question 
naturally  arose.  Shall  we  stay  here  over- 
night, or  push  on  to  the  place  of  our 
destination  ?  The  most  resolute  among 
us  decided  for  the  continuation  of  the 
journey.  We  inquired  about  the  trains, 
and,  finding  there  was  one  at  ten  o'clock 
that  night,  concluded  to  take  it. 

Mannheim  is  not  the  most  interesting 
of  places  to  wait  three  hours  in.  The 
monotonous  uniformity  of  irs  streets  and 
houses  has  a  depressing  effect ;  we  had 
seen   too   much   already  to  give  it   any 


attention,  and,  after  we  had  satisfied 
our  appetites  at  one  of  the  restaurants, 
we  concluded  to  make  ourselves  com- 
fortable in  the  ladies'  room  of  the  sta- 
tion and  there  quietly  await  the  hour 
of  departure. 

As  already  stated,  we  were  four, — 
Miss  Carrie  Strong,  a  maiden  lady,  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  party,  her 
niece  Louise,  a  pretty,  golden-haired 
girl  of  seventeen,  a  gentle  young  Quaker 
widow  who  had  been  a  school-mate  of 
Miss  Strong,  and  myself.  It  will  be 
seen  that  we  were  a  well-knit  party, 
united  by  ties  of  both  family  and  friend- 
ship. The  fact  is  that  we  had  unlimited 
confidence  in  our  leader,  Miss  Strong, 
who,  though  her  delicate  build  seemed 
to  belie  her  name,  was  in  every  respect 
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a  superior  woman.  Strongly  anchored 
in  New-England  principles,  she  had 
both  a  will  and  convictions  of  her  own, 
and  belonged  to  the  race  of  born  leaders 
and  speakers.  Her  forte  was  language  : 
she  spoke  fluently  the  three  principal 
languages  of  the  Continent, — French, 
German,  Italian.  She  detected  any 
false  pronunciation  on  the  instant.  A 
clear  appreciation  of  what  constitutes  a 
true  vowel  or  nasal  sound  was  one  of 
her  several  hobbies,  and,  indeed,  it  was 
largely  to  gratify  this  particular  hobby 
that  she  had  determined  to  spend  a 
couple  of  years  in  Europe  with  her 
niece. 

Four  ladies  in  a  Warte-  Saal  will 
scarcely  sit  silent,  the  less  so  when  they 
are  all  impressionable  natures  and  alive 
to  the  things  around  them. 

We  chatted. 

"  I  tell  you  what,  girls,"  said  Miss 
Strong,  the  conversation  having  run  for 
a  while  on  the  nation  we  were  going 
to  make  our  home  with  for  a  time,  "  to 
keep  one's  temper  while  staying  in 
Germany  is  no  small  achievement,  and 
you  must  make  up  your  minds  for  dis- 
cipline of  various  kinds." 

"  But  the  Germans  are  said  to  be 
so  gemuthUch^'^  remarked  Louise.  "  I 
should  think  that  consideration  for 
others  would  be  a  native  virtue  with 
them." 

"  Consideration,  humph !  You  will 
soon  find  out  how  far  that  goes.  There 
isn't  a  country  where  there's  more  ado 
made  about  trifles  and  less  genuine  sensi- 
bility to  be  found  when  it's  wanted.  What 
the  German  soul  is  made  of,  heaven  only 
knows !  How  a  fellow  can  shed  tears — 
real  tears — over  his  great-grandfather's 
snuff"-box  (a  precious  relic,  forsooth  !) 
and  make  a  drudge  of  his  wife,  is  be- 
yond me." 

"  Friend  Carrie,  thee  is  a  little  too 
severe,  I'm  afraid." 

''  Not  a  bit." 

"  But,  aunty,  you  love  the  German 
so!" 

"  The  literature,  yes.  I  love  the 
Goethes,  Schillers,  Heines,  Korners ; 
poets  have  no  particular  nationality ;  but 
the  bulk  of  the  nation  is  coarse,  heavy. 


sensual,    the   least   spiritual    of    any    I 
know." 

"  And  the  French  you  call  light." 

"  Light,  yes,  in  one  sense ;  in  another, 
again,  they  are  strong.  You  give  me  to 
choose  between  a  German  lover  and  a 
French  lover,  and  I  should  not  be  long 
hesitating  which  of  the  two  I  should 
take." 

"The  Frenchman?" 

"  He  would  wear  better  in  the  long 
run,  I  am  sure." 

"  If  thee  means,"  put  in  again  our 
Quakeress,  "  that  he  would  treat  thee 
civilly  to  the  end,  whether  he  loved  thee 
or  not — " 

"  No,  no ;  not  that  exactly,  although 
in  a  civilized  country  I  should  expect 
civility  from  my  worst  enemy ;  but 
that  is  not  really  what  I  meant.  Now, 
you  may  think  me  very  unchristian  if  I 
say  that  in  matters  of  love  I  do  not 
much  mind  bloodshed  or  suicide.  I 
rather  admire  a  fellow  who  cuts  his 
lady-love's  throat  and  afterward  throws 
himself  into  the  Seine ;  or  an  amorous  J 
couple  who,  not  able  to  marry,  get  * 
themselves  a  charcoal  brazier,  and  in  its 
deadly  fumes  fall  together  asleep  for- 
ever." 

"  For  shame,  for  shame,  Carrie  !  Thee 
does  not  know  what  thee  says !  And 
there  is  Louise  listening  to  thee  as  if 
thee  were  in  earnest." 

Pretty  Louise  put  an  arm  round  her 
aunt  and  gave  her  a  hearty  kiss. 

"  I  rather  think  Louise  knows  what  I 
mean.  She  is  somewhat  like  me  :  she 
loves  heroes.  A  nation  may  have  a  bad 
reputation  and  not  be  a  less  worthy  one 
for  that.  Behind  the  light  French 
finger-tips  that  excel  in  millinery,  and 
fantastic  toes  that  excel  in  dancing, 
there  may  be — nay,  there  is,  I  know — 
character,  a  substantiality  we  Americans 
especially  cannot  easily  grasp." 

"  Speak  plain :  thee  speaks  in  riddles." 

"  Toute  verite  nest  pas  bonne  d  dire^ 

But  the  Warte-Saal  had  filled  with 
travellers.  The  shrill  whistle  of  the 
locomotive,  and  the  thundering  sum- 
mons of  the  officer  announcing  the 
departure  of  trains,  reminded  us  of  the 
situation.     We  hurried  out. 
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Self-possession  is  certainly  a  lauda- 
ble virtue  under  all  circumstances,  but 
never,  perhaps,  does  it  appear  more 
desirable  than  at  a  German  railway-sta- 
tion, where  the  conductors  distinguish 
themselves  chiefly  by  their  absence,  and 
where  in  a  dark  nis-ht  the  travellers 
run  to  and  fro  asking  each  other  ex- 
citedly, ^'-  Erste  Classe?  Zweite  Classe? 
Dritte  Classe  f^  with  nobody  minding. 
We  had  run  the  whole  length  of  the 
train  without  gettins;  hold  of  a  sino;le 
conductor  to  show  us  to  the  customary 
ladies'  car,  and  were  fast  losing  our 
chance  of  getting  seats  at  all,  when 
Louise  called  out,  "  This  way !  this 
way !"  We  followed  the  summons. 
An  empty  car  !  We  rushed  in.  "  Quick, 
quick,  before  any  one  else  gets  the  cor- 
ner seats  !"  We  were  just  in  time,  for 
behind  us  were  two  other  ladies,  who  in 
their  haste  all  but  fell  over  us.  One  of 
them,  indeed,  looked  absolutely  exhaust- 
ed, and  sat  painfully  panting  in  her 
seat.  "  Poor  Lucy !"  said  her  com- 
panion, with  solicitude.  "  The  last 
thing  for  you  to  do  !  Such  scrambling  ! 
But  did  you  ever  see  such  wretched 
management  ?  Dark  as  pitch,  and  not  a 
conductor  about !  One  must  travel  out 
of  England,  indeed,  to  come  across  such 
neo;li";ence !" 

"  Or  out  of  America,"  added  Miss 
Strong,  sotto  voce. 

However,  it  was  soon  all  forgotten 
again.  We  arranged  our  parcels  and 
congratulated  ourselves  on  being  so 
comfortably  situated.  What  more  could 
we  wish  ?  Here  we  were,  six  ladies, 
with  a  whole  car  to  ourselves ! 

The  illusion  lasted  but  a  moment. 

"  What's  the  matter,  Louise  ?"  asked 
Miss  Strong,  seeing  the  young  girl  stand- 
ing transfixed  before  her  seat.  She  had 
just  disposed  of  her  shawl-straps,  and 
was  preparing  to  sit  down,  when  an  ob- 
ject invisible  to  us  arrested  her  atten- 
tion. 

"  What  are  you  looking  at?" 

"I  see  a — a — " 

"What?" 

"  A— a—" 

"A  ghost?" 

"  No,  a — cap  !"  and  she  mournfully 


held  up  the  object  for  our  considera- 
tion. 

"  Humph  !"  The  discovery  was  cer- 
tainly not  one  to  rejoice  over.  It  was 
the  most  eloquent  of  head-gears.  It 
pleaded  earnestly  for  its  owner  and  his 
claims  on  the  vacant  seat. 

"  Ah,  well,  dear,  never  you  mind : 
a  la  guerre  comme  d  la  guerre  !  First 
come  first  served !"  said  Miss  Strong 
resolutely. 

Louise  took  the  hint,  and,  merrily 
pitching  the  article  on  the  opposite  side, 
ensconced  herself  snugly  in  the  desirable 
corner. 

She  was  no  sooner  fixed  than  a  face 
appeared  at  the  window, — a  face  whose 
expression  was  one  of  unmistakable  sur- 
prise and  disappointment.  A  voice  the 
deep  monotone  of  which  was  strongly 
impressive,  and  the  purity  of  whose 
accent  could  not  be  questioned,  re- 
marked, in  German,  "  Ladies,  this  car  is 
occupied." 

"  Occupied  !"  rejoined  our  chief,  in 
the  same  tongue,  and  with  a  streak  of 
merriment  in  her  voice.  "To  be  sure 
it  is  !     We  occupy  it  all  we  can  !" 

"  It  was  occupied,  I  meant." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  was  empty." 

"  In  Europe"  (with  a  strong  empha- 
sis on  the  word)  "it  is  customary  to 
respect  a  marked  seat.  I  marked  mine 
with—" 

"  Ah,  yes,  your  cap  !" 

Louise  at  once  rose,  and,  taking  the 
cap  from  where  she  had  a  moment  be- 
fore so  lightly  pitched  it,  gracefully 
handed  it  to  its  owner,  relinquishing 
at  the  same  time  the  contested  seat 
and  taking  another.  The  proprietor  of 
the  cap  received  it  without  any  acknowl- 
edgment, and  silently  took  possession  of 
the  place  he  had  reclaimed. 

"  Instance  number  one  of  Teutonic 
civility,"  said  Miss  Strong.  "  What  did 
I  tell  you,  girls?  There  was  scarcely  any 
need,  was  there,  just  now,  of  laying  such 
extraordinary  stress  on  European  polite- 
ness  ( 

"  Do  you  think  he  reflected  on  our 
being  Americans?  How  should  he 
know  ?"  asked  Louise. 

"  By  my  readiness  in  speaking  in  our 
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own  defence,  I  fancy,"  replied  Miss 
Strong.  "  Independence  is  an  American 
vice,  you  know,  in  the  eyes  of  German 
conservatism.  Ah,  well !  it  takes  all 
sorts  of  people  to  make  up  a  world. 
Still,  one  might  have  supposed  that 
behind  such  cultivated  German  there 
lurked  the  gentleman." 

"  Is  it  such  fine  German,  indeed  ?" 
asked  Louise. 

"  Superlatively  fine  !  Never  heard 
such  exquisite  Hochdeutsch.  A  Hano- 
verian, I  am  sure." 

The  supposed  Hanoverian  in  the 
mean  time  sat  motionless  in  his  corner. 
Presently  he  cleared  his  throat,  and, 
turning  toward  Miss  Strong,  said,  in 
the  same  impressive  monotone  as  be- 
fore,— 

"  Are  you  aware,  ladies,  that  this  is  a 
— a — smoking-car  ?" 

"  A  smoking-car  ?  No,  we  were  not 
aware  of  it ;  but  it  doesn't  matter,  for 
we  don't  care." 

"  Ah  !  you  don't  care  !" 

"  No ;  and  if  we  did  there  would  be 
no  help  for  it :  all  the  cars  are  full.  In 
a  country  where  things  are  so  wretch- 
edly managed  as  in  this,  travellers  must 
necessarily  do  the  best  they  can.  Dark 
as  Erebus,  no  officials  about ;  we  might 
have  got  into  a  third-class  as  well  as 
into  a  first,  for  all  there  was  to  point  them 
out.  Never  knew  worse-conducted  rail- 
way-stations than  the  German  !" 

"  There  !"  (in  English  to  us;)  "  that's 
for  him  and  his  fatherland  both." 

"  You  should  have  applied  to  the 
proper  authorities,"  continued  the 
stranger.  "  When  the  cars  are  full, 
they  are  obliged  to  put  on  additional 
ones." 

"  An  additional  car  for  us  six  ladies  ? 
Ridiculous!"  And,  turning  to  the  rest 
of  us,  "  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ? 
He  says  we  should  have  insisted  on 
having  an  extra  car  put  on.  The  man 
is  a  fool !" 

We  were  not  long,  however,  in  be- 
coming reconciled  to  the  situation,  and 
soon  began  to  settle  into  repose.  Louise 
even  cast  occasional  glances  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  trouble-fete^  as  if  to  study 
his  looks,   which   investigation   resulted 


in  the  discovery  that  he  was  anything 
but  ugly. 

"  Just  look  at  him,  aunty  :  he  is  really 
handsome,"  she  said,  in  a  whisper  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  stranger. 

"  Handsome  is  that  handsome  does." 

"  Oh,  well,  perhaps  he  did  not  mean 
all  he  said,  you  know.  He  is  a  German ; 
and  if  that's  their  way — " 

"  Way  !  In  this  nineteenth  century 
people  should  try  to  have  decent  ways  !" 
retorted  Miss  Strong,  with  uncompro- 
mising dignity. 

"  But  it's  all  over  now,  and  nobody 
the  worse  for  it.  Don't  let  us  think  of 
it  any  more,"  again  pleaded  the  niece. 

"  Over?  Don't  be  too  sure  of  that. 
We  are  not  out  of  the  woods  yet." 

There  followed  another  pause,  but 
brief,  for  a  peculiar  fumbling  in  vest- 
and  coat-pockets  on  the  part  of  our  an- 
tagonist aroused  the  general  attention. 
As  if  to  make  good  Miss  Strong's  last 
remark,  he  produced  from  the  one  a 
cigar-case  and  from  the  other  a  match-  ■ 
box.  ^^ 

"Oh,  dear,  dear!"  broke  from  the 
English  side  of  our  company.  "  Do  you 
think  he  will  smoke?" 

"  As  likely  as  not.  There's  no  telling 
what  he  may  not  do.  I  shouldn't  won- 
der if  he  filled  the  whole  car  with  the 
densest  smoke." 

"  Dreadful  !  Pray,  madam,  speak  to 
him.  My  sister  is  not  well.  It  would 
incommode  her  very  much.  Please  ex- 
plain to  him,  will  you  ?" 

Miss  Strong,  as  will  be  observed,  had 
become  our  champion  :  we  hung  on  her 
as  our  only  protection.  She  turned 
toward  the  Hanoverian,  and,  in  a  tone  in 
which  borrowed  amenity  strove  in  vain 
to  conceal  her  real  feelings,  she  laid  the 
lady's  request  before  him.  The  speech 
sounded  to  us  the  perfection  of  a  Ger- 
man harangue.  Miss  Strong  was,  as  we 
have  said,  a  born  speaker. 

"  This  is  a  smoking-car,"  was  all  the 
reply  he  made.  She  translated  the  same 
in  all  its  uncivilized  brevity. 

"  Shocking  !"  cried  Louise. 

"  I  am  not  the  least  surprised,  ladies," 
continued  our  interpreter.  "  It  is  the 
most  natural    of   occurrences,   a  simple 
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historical  fact.  Already  in  the  times  of 
ancient  Rome  the  Teutons  were  noted 
as  barbarians ;  they  have  been  barba- 
rians ever  since,  and  there  is  no  nine- 
teenth, no  twentieth,  no  thirtieth  cen- 
tury that  will  ever  make  them  other- 
wise." Then,  turning  toward  our  English 
friends,  "  You  might  travel  in  America 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from 
the  farthest  north  to  the  farthest  south, 
and  you  would  not  meet  with  such 
boorishness."  Then,  revealing  her  own 
share  in  human  depravity,  she  added, 
"  I  tell  you  what :  we  must  revenge  our- 
selves. The  Germans  have  a  deadly 
horror  of  draughts.  The  least  zvg  will 
drive  them  wild.  We  will  open  the 
windows  on  both  sides :  you  open  yours, 
Julia,  and  I  will  open  mine." 

"  A  draught !"  exclaimed  the  solicitous 
English  lady.  "  I  should  not  mind  for 
myself,  but  for  my  sister  it  would  be  as 
bad  as  the  smoke.  Pray,  speak  to  him 
once  more  ;  try  to  move  him.  Be  very 
polite  to  him." 

Miss  Strong  was  an  obliging  soul. 
She  cleared  her  throat,  and  in  her  most 
mellow  tones  said,  "  My  dear  sir,  I  am 
afraid  you  did  not  understand  me.  I 
am  not  a  native  German,  my  vocabulary 
is  somewhat  restricted :  what  I  meant 
particularly  to  make  you  understand  is, 
that  we  do  not  capriciously  object  to 
your  smoking,  although  it  will  make 
all  six  of  us  very  uncomfortable,  but 
that  there  is  among  us  one  who  is  an 
invalid,  whom  it  will  seriously  affect, 
who—" 

"  This  is  a  smoking-car,"  he  repeated, 
interrupting  her  abruptly,  and  coolly  put- 
ting the  cigar  he  was  holding  between 
his  fingers  into  his  mouth. 

"  This  is  a  smoking-car !"  repeated 
Miss  Strong,  translating  the  response 
with  apparent  calm,  though  quivering 
with  indignation.  "  Now,  ladies,  you 
see  more  clearly  with  what  variety  of 
iha  genus  homo  we  have  to  deal.  It  is 
sheer  nonsense  to  address  such  individ- 
uals with  kid-gloved  speeches.  Natures 
like  these  sourcrout-  and  sau.sage-fed 
Germans,  with  beer-bemuddled  brains, 
are  only  to  be  reached  through  the  epi- 
dermis.    Caning  was  especially  invented 


for  them.  This  fellow  simply  deserves" 
— but  she  swallowed  the  rest,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  oldest  of  the  English  ladies, 
said,  "Wrap  your  sister  well  up,  madam, 
and  let  us  open  the  windows."  The 
proposition  was  at  once  acceded  to. 
The  Hanoverian  from  his  silent  corner 
looked  on  with  perfect  equanimity,  and 
offered  not  the  least  opposition,  as  we 
each  on  our  side  proceeded  to  let  down 
the  glass.  "  There  is  just  one  more 
thing  I  must  tell  this  man,"  continued 
Miss  Strong,  as  the  fresh  air  was  freely 
coursing  through  the  car, — "  just  one 
more  thing  ;  and  that  is  that  if  European 
ladies  submit  to  such  brutality,  Ameri- 
can ladies  do  not."  And,  turning  to  our 
tormentor,  "  Sir,"  said  she,  in  a  tone 
that  so  appalled  us  by  its  dire  decision 
that  poor  little  Louise  nestled  close  up 
to  her  and  timidly  whispered,  "  Don't, 
Aunt  Carrie,  don't !  Let  him  alone," 
— "  Sir,  your  conduct  is  simply  out- 
rageous. You  spoke  just  now  of  au- 
thorities :  if  there  is  any  railroad  au- 
thority worth  the  name  in  Heidelberg,  T 
shall  most  certainly  enter  a  complaint 
against  you." 

The  irritating  individual  made  no 
reply,  but,  again  fumbling  in  his  pockets, 
he  produced  an  elegant  card-case,  from 
which  taking  a  visiting-card  he  coolly 
presented  the  same  to  Miss  Strong,  with 
a  bow. 

Our  chief  was  too  angry  to  look  at  it. 

"  You  will  find,  sir,"  she  continued 
excitedly,  "  that — " 

But  here  a  strange  revelation  awaited 
us.  The  tantalizing  traveller  did  not, 
as  in  fairy-tales  and  in  moments  of  sud- 
den metamorphosis,  throw  ofi"  his  dis- 
guise and  appear  as  Prince  Charmant, 
but  it  was  in  every  sense  as  novel  and 
startling.  Abandoning  the  solemn  mon- 
otone with  which  he  had  thus  far  so 
provokingly  tried  our  patience,  he  struck 
into  a  key  so  full  of  jollity  that  to  us  he 
was  to  all  purposes  no  longer  the  same 
man. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  he  gayly, 
breaking  into  Miss  Strong's  last  speech, 
"  suppose  we  talk  English  :  I  am  sure 
we  shall  get  along  much  better.  T  am 
an  Endishman." 
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The  effect  of  this  declaration  may  be 
better  imagined  than  described.  Our 
worthy  leader,  misled  by  the  imposing 
Hochdeutsch  of  the  stranger,  had  in- 
dulged in  remarks  she  did  not  intend 
should  be  understood.  Louise  had  ut- 
tered remarks  she  would  have  given  the 
world  now  to  have  suppressed.  We,  the 
rear-guard,  were  the  best  off.  Before 
our  experienced  ehief  neither  the  gentle 
Quakeress  nor  my  humble  self  had 
any  decided  convictions,  and  we  had  nat- 
urally refrained  from  expressing  any. 
As  a  natural  result,  the  profoundest 
silence  followed  upon  the  startling  dis- 
covery. 

Louise  was  the  first  to  break  it. 
Hiding  her  pretty  head  on  her  aunt's 
shoulders,  she  burst  into — sobs  ?  No  ; 
a  hearty  laugh. 

It  was  evident  that  we  were  all  beaten  ; 
but  certainly  not  by  fair  means. 

When  the  first  shock  was  over.  Miss 
Strong  rallied  and  tried  to  make  a  stand  : 

"  The  jest  is  scarcely — " 

"  Allowable  or  timely,  I  confess,"  re- 
joined our  victor,  with  a  deprecating  look 
toward  Louise;  and,  being  unmistakably 
a  man  of  sense,  he  proceeded  at  once  to 
propitiate  the  parties  he  considered  it 
was  his  interest  to  make  friends  with. 
He  made  a  clear  breast  of  it, — pleaded 
guilty, — acknowledged  that  when  he 
found  that  his  accomplished  German 
had  denationalized  him  in  the  company's 
eyes  he  had  yielded  to  the  temptation  to 
play  the  farce  out  and  thus  under  cover 
to  study  the  party.  But  so  cleverly  in- 
termixed with  well-placed  compliments 
touching  the  rare  perfection  with  which 
our  leader  spoke  the  most  difficult  of 
languages  was  this  general  confession 
that  the  lady's  ire  melted  like  wax  be- 
fore fire. 

In  the  gentle  widow's  mind  the  while, 
as  well  as  in  my  own,  there  arose  doubts 
as  to  this  being  the  finale  of  the  mysti- 
fication. We  had  surprised  a  couple  of 
glances  between  the  supposed  Hanove- 
rian and  the  youngest  member  of  the 
party,  which  seemed  to  us  full  of  signifi- 
cance ;  but  we  forbore  to  exchange  a  word 
on  the  subject,  the  situation  we  had  been 


driven  into  too  clearly  proclaiming  the 
wisdom  of  holding  one's  peace. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  obnox- 
ious cigar  and  match-box  had  long  since 
disappeared  into  their  respective  pockets. 

There  is  a  French  game  called  "  Qui 
ferd  gagne^'' — a  game  we  have  often 
seen  played  in  history.  The  last  Franco- 
Prussian  war  might  be  considered  an  il- 
lustration of  it.  In  our  own  little  skir- 
mish, where  we  so  decidedly  lost  our 
ground,  we  likewise  proved  the  win- 
ners in  the  end.  Our  antagonist  turned 
cavaliere  servante.  There  was  yet  an 
hour  and  a  half  before  reaching  Heidel- 
berg :  he  insisted  on  Louise  again  taking 
the  corner-seat;  he  folded  his  overcoat 
to  supplement  the  upholstery  and  laid  it 
across  the  rough  edges  of  the  window 
for  her  arms  to  rest  upon  ;  he  wanted  to 
know  where  we  intended  to  put  up  ;  he 
gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  own  experi- 
ence in  regard  to  Heidelberg  quarters. 
He  had  been  on  a  visit  there  before,  and 
had  tested  its  several  hotels ;  he  was  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Schloss  Hotel,  to 
which  we  were  bound,  would  in  the  long 
run  prove  monotonous ;  he  was  certain 
the  Schroeder  or  the  Victoria  would  be 
better.  They  were  on  the  promenade,  and 
overlooked  the  life  of  the  place.  Yet  best 
of  all  was  the  English  Pension,  where 
he  was  going  himself, — a  capital  house, 
excellent  table,  and  charming  society. 

Miss  Strong  looked  at  Julia,  Julia 
looked  at  me,  I  looked  at  Louise,  but 
Louise  looked  away.  I  could  just  see 
the  contour  of  her  cheek,  which  seemed 
unusually  flushed. 

It  was  close  upon  midnight  when 
we  arrived.  Our  new  friend  saw  us  all, 
the  English  ladies  included,  to  the  Hotel 
Victoria,  and  bade  us  good-night. 

The  one  that  most  profited  by  this 
lesson  in  Hochdeutsch  was  not  Miss 
Strong,  but  Louise.  It  brought  to  her 
feet  an  adorer,  who  in  the  course  of 
time  became  her  husband  ;  and  the  trip 
from  Mannheim  to  Heidelberg,  with  its 
ominous  beginning,  was  ever  after  al- 
luded to  as  the  pleasantest  in  our  Euro- 
pean tour. 

Caroline  R.  Corson. 
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DICTIONARIES  may  not  be  alto- 
gether amusing,  but  there  are  few 
dictionaries  which  do  not  contain  some 
amusing  statements.  Dr.  Johnson  de- 
fines a  lexicographer  grimly  as  "a  harm- 
less drudge  that  busies  himself  in  tracing 
the  original  and  detailing  the  signifi- 
cation of  words."  This  drudgery  has 
been  relieved  partly  by  the  voluntary 
and  involuntary  jokes  of  the  dictionary- 
maker  himself,  partly  by  the  reception 
with  which  his  work  has  met  at  the 
hands  of  his  professional  brethren  and 
the  people  at  large.  No  dictionary  could 
be  more  sober  and  matter-of-fact  than 
Weigand's  excellent  German  "  Worter- 
buch."  Every  edition  of  it  defines  a 
crab,  or  krebs,  as  "  the  well-known  in- 
sect." The  "  Dictionnaire  des  Diction- 
naires,"  by  Napoleon  Landais,  contains 
this  entry :  "  Yaiiquis — nom  d'un  peuple 
des  Etats-  Unis  d' Amerique,^^ — "  Yan- 
kees— the  name  of  a  people  who  live  in 
the  United  States  of  America." 

The  amusing  definitions  which  abound 
in  Johnson's  dictionary  of  1755  are 
fully  matched  in  Richelet's  French  dic- 
tionary of  1698,  and  in  Riemer's  Greek 
dictionary,  which  used  to  be  popular 
in  Germany.  Johnson  defines  oats  as 
a  grain  which  in  England  is  generally 
given  to  horses,  but  in  Scotland  sup- 
ports the  people.  Richelet  observes 
under  the  head  of  bain,  or  bath,  "  Quand 
les  medecins  ne  savent  plus  oil  Us  en 
8ont,  Us  ordonnent  le  bain  a  leurs  ma- 
lades,^^ — "  When  doctors  do  not  know 
which  way  to  turn,  they  order  their 
patients  to  take  a  bath."  He  defined 
the  Augsburg  Confession  as  "  Za  decla- 
ration de  la  creation  de  Messieurs  les 
Profestans,^^  —  "  the  declaration  that 
Messieurs  the  Protestants  had  come  into 
existence."  Johnson  defined  excise  as 
"  a  hateful  tax  levied  upon  commodities, 
and  adjudged  not  by  the  common  judges 
of  property,  but  by  wretches  hired  by 
those  to  whom  excise  is  paid."  Riche- 
let remarks  under  the  head  of  Spicier, 


or  grocer,  that  "  these  people  wrap  some 
of  their  merchandise  in  gray  paper,  or 
in  a  few  sheets  of  wretched  books, 
which  one  sells  to  them  because  one 
has  been  unable  to  sell  them  to  others. 
The  translation  of  Tacitus  by  the  little 
man  d'Ablancourt  has  had  this  mis- 
fortune." Richelet  is  cautious  enough 
to  express  this  lexicographic  remark  as 
follows :  "  Z/e  Tac.  du  petit  A.  a  eu  ce 
malheury 

Dr.  Johnson  defined  a  Puritan  as 
"  a  sectary  pretending  to  eminent  purity 
of  religion,"  a  Whig  as  "  the  name  of  a 
faction,"  and  a  Tory  as  "  one  who  ad- 
heres to  the  antient  constitution  of  the 
state  and  the  apostolical  hierarchy  of 
the  Church  of  England,  opposed  to  a 
Whig."  Dr.  Johnson  copied  occasion- 
ally from  Nathan  Bailey's  "  Universal 
Etymological  English  Dictionary,"  which 
the  elder  William  Pitt  used  to  read  in 
order  to  have  affluence  of  language. 
But  Johnson  was  too  shrewd  to  fall  into 
the  blunder  of  John  Ash,  who  borrowed 
extensively  from  Johnson's  two  folio 
volumes.  Johnson  remarked  under  the 
word  curmudgeon,  "  It  is  a  vitious  man- 
ner of  pronouncing  coeur  mediant.  Fr. 
an  unknown  correspondent."  John  Ash 
transferred  this  entry  to  his  dictionary 
of  1775  and  the  second  edition  of 
1795,  in  which  it  reads,  "  fr.  the  Fr. 
coeur,  unknown,  and  mediant,  a  corre- 
spondent." Ash,  who  was  a  Baptist 
minister,  announced  the  plan  of  his 
work  as  "  extensive  beyond  anything 
that  has  yet  been  attempted  of  the  kind 
in  the  English  language."  He  was  right, 
as  he  called  Gawain  the  sister  of  King 
Arthur,  and  branded  esoteric  as  bad 
spelling  for  exoteric.  Under  the  head 
of  dictionary,  William  Rider  remarks 
in  his  work  of  1759,  four  years  after 
Johnson's  great  work,  "  How  little  those 
books  which  go  by  this  name  in  the 
English  language  may  deserve  it,  may 
easily  be  perceived  by  considering  that 
none  claim  any  other  merit  but  scraping 
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together  as  many  synonimes  as  they 
can,  and  leaving  the  reader  to  pick  out 
the  meaning  from  the  rubbish  that  is 
collected."  Dr.  Webster  said  in  his 
dictionary  of  1828  that  curt  is  "  rarely 
used,  and  not  elegant,"  and  that  the 
word  curtly  is  "  not  in  use." 

Such  curiosities  become  quite  marked 
when  one  traces  certain  theological, 
medical,  or  political  words  through  an 
entire  series  of  dictionaries.  The  cur- 
rent edition  of  Webster's  dictionary 
remarks  under  consubstantiation  that 
"the  Lutherans  maintain  that,  after 
consecration  of  the  elements,  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ  are  substantially 
present  with  the  substance  of  the  bread 
and  wine."  Charles  Richardson's  dic- 
tionary, valuable  for  its  elaborate  quota- 
tions from  the  best  authors,  mentions 
John  Milton's  remark  that  "  the  Lu- 
theran holds  consubstantiation  an  error, 
indeed,  but  not  mortal."  And  Milton 
is  right,  if  the  oflBcial  creed  of  the  Lu- 
theran Church  is  to  settle  the  question. 
Webster  defines  a  humanitarian  as 
"one  who  denies  the  divinity  of  Christ 
and  believes  him  to  be  a  mere  man." 
John  Wesley,  who  published  a  diction- 
ary in  1753,  remarked  on  the  title-page 
that  he  was  "  a  lover  of  good  English 
and  common  sense,"  and  "N.  B. — The 
author  assures  you,  he  thinks  this  is 
the  best  English  dictionary  in  the 
world."  He  defines  a  Methodist  as 
"  one  that  lives  according  to  the  method 
laid  down  in  the  Bible;"  an  Arminian 
as  "  one  that  believes  universal  redemp- 
tion." Calvinists,  in  John  Wesley's 
anonymous  dictionary,  are  "they  that 
hold  absolute,  unconditional  predestina- 
tion." A  latitudinarian  is  "  one  who 
fancies  all  religions  are  saving."  A  Pu- 
ritan is  "  an  old,  strict  Church  of  Eng- 
land man  ;  "  and  a  swaddler  is  "  a  nick- 
name given  by  the  Papists  in  Ireland  to 
true  Protestants." 

James  Knowles,  whose  dictionary  of 
1835  contains  seventy-seven  thousand 
words,  or  twenty  thousand  more  than 
Johnson's,  defines  a  Papist  as  "  one 
that  adheres  to  the  Church  of  Rome," 
and  a  Romanist  he  defines  as  a  Papist ; 
but  in   his  preface  he  offers  a  profuse 


apology  for  the  offence  given  by  these 
definitions.  Still  more  remarkable  than 
the  history  of  words  like  Catholic  and 
Romanist  is  the  fate  of  the  term  ultra- 
montane. Bailey's  work  of  1721,  being 
the  principal  predecessor  of  Johnson's, 
says  that  ultramontane  is  "  a  name  the 
Italians  give  to  all  people  which  dwell 
on  this  side  the  Alps."  Johnson's  dic- 
tionary of  1755  says  that  the  word 
means  "  being  beyond  the  mountains." 
Todd's  edition  of  Johnson,  in  1818,  re- 
tains this  definition.  Latham's  edition 
of  Todd-Johnson,  in  1870,  remarks  that 
"in  the  English  and  the  allied  languages 
ultra  means  to  the  south  of,  the  moun- 
tains being  the  Alps.  The  term  is 
chiefly  used  as  an  equivalent  to  Romish, 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Papal."  Richard- 
son's work  of  1836  quotes  Bacon's  re- 
mark that  a  man  of  a  certain  kind  is  not 
possible  "  because  he  is  an  ultramontane, 
of  which  sort  there  has  been  none  these 
fifty  years."  The  word  ultramontane 
as  now  used  by  Protestants  and  some 
Catholics  means  a  person  who  contends 
for  the  absolute  authority  of  the  Vati- 
can. Within  a  little  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years,  therefore,  the  meaning  of  the 
word  has  been  reversed ;  but  it  is  still 
a  party  term.  J.  Knowles's  dictionary 
defines  an  ultramontane  also  as  "  a  for- 
eigner." 

An  anonymous  dictionary  of  1689 
says  that  "  hasle-nut"  is  derived  "  from 
the  A.S.  Haesl-nutu,  the  Belg.  Hasel- 
noot,  or  the  Teut.  Hasel-nusz — all  per- 
haps from  our  word  haste,  because  it 
is  ripe  before  wall-nuts  and  chestnuts." 
The  author  says  of  his  work  that  "  the 
chief  reason  why  I  buried  myself  herein 
was  to  save  my  time  from  being  worse 
employed."  Edward  Phillips's  diction- 
ary of  1658,  which  Sir  John  Hawkins 
has  rashly  thought  to  be  the  basis  of 
English  lexicography,  defines  bigamy  as 
"  the  marriage  of  two  wives  at  the  same 
time,  which,  according  to  common  law, 
hinders  a  man  from  taking  holy  orders, ' 
the  punishment  of  bigamy  in  1658  being 
in  fact  death.  A  gallon  is  described  as 
a  measure  containing  two  quarts.  A 
quaver  is  described  as  "  a  measure  of 
time   in    music,    being   the   half    of  a 
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crotchet,  as  a  crotchet  the  half  of  a 
quaver,"  For  these  crotchets  Phillips 
was  taken  to  task  in  an  amusing  folio 
volume  published  in  1(j73  by  Thomas 
Blount.  John  Minsheu's  dictionary  of 
1617  explains  the  word  cockney  in  this 
way  :  "  A  cittizens  sonne  riding  with 
his  father  out  of  London  into  the  coun- 
try, and  being  a  novice  and  meerely 
ignorant  how  corne  or  cattell  increased, 
asked,  when  he  heard  a  horse  neigh, 
what  the  horse  did;  his  father  answered, 
the  horse  doth  neigh.  Riding  farther, 
he  heard  a  cocke  crow,  and  said,  doth 
the  cocke  neigh  too?"  Richard  Huloe- 
tus's  dictionary  of  1552  defines  a  cock- 
atrice "as  a  serpent,  called  the  king  of 
serpents,  whose  nature  is  to  kill  with 
hissing  only."  It  is  a  curious  fact  also 
that  John  Palsgrave's  "  L' Eclarcisse- 
ment  de  la  Langue  Fram-oy&e^^  first 
printed  in  1530,  and  reprinted  at  Paris 
in  1852,  is  not  only  a  good  English  dic- 
tionary, in  which  the  verbs  are  enu- 
merated in  the  first  person,  but  also 
the  first  attempt  at  a  grammar  of  the 
French  language.  If  the  Germans  had 
followed  the  example  set  by  Palsgrave's 
work,  they  would  have  escaped  the  ab- 
surd confusion  in  what  they  call  their 
separable  and  inseparable  verbs.  Pals- 
grave mentions  the  word  amhassade  for 
English  and  French,  and  furnishes  a 
good  starting-point  for  some  remarks  on 
the  diplomatic  terms  in  our  dictionaries. 
The  word  diploma  is  mentioned  in 
the  earlier  dictionaries,  and  Bailey  de- 
fines it  as  a  charter,  an  instrument,  or  a 
license,  Johnson  as  a  "  letter  or  writing 
conferring  some  privilege;"  but  the 
word  diplomatist  is  wanting  in  John- 
son and  the  dictionary  of  the  French 
Academy.  All  recent  dictionaries  of  the 
English  language  give  the  word  diplo- 
mate.  but  the  word  diplomat  does  not 
appear  in  Webster,  while  Worcester's 
Supplement  has  it,  and  Latham's  edition 
of  Todd- Johnson  quotes  it  from  the 
"  Saturday  Review"  of  June  3,  1865. 
Id  fact,  Latham's  Todd-Johnson  men- 
tions diploma,  diplomacy,  diplomat,  the 
verb  to  diplomate,  diplomatic,  diplomat- 
ics, and  diplomatist,  while  Richardson 
mentions  only  diploma,  diplomacy,  diplo- 


mated,  diplomatic,  and  diplomatist.  But 
Latham  fails  to  mention  that  diplomatic 
may  be  used  in  the  sense  of  shrewd  or 
having  tact.  In  Washington  and  Lon- 
don the  phrase  "  diplomatic  corps"  is 
common  :  it  is  said  to  have  been  coined, 
in  1754,  by  a  lady  in  Vienna.  The  word 
diplomat  is  mentioned  correctly  in  An- 
nandale's  recent  edition  of  Ogilvie's  "  Im- 
perial Dictionary." 

A  diplomatic  document  less  formal 
than  a  treaty  is  called  a  protocol.  Ogil- 
vie's latest  edition  explains  the  word  cor- 
rectly, while  the  other  dictionaries  con- 
fine themselves  in  the  main  to  Minsheu's 
antiquated  definition  of  1625.  The  first 
English  lexicographer  to  mention  the 
word  international  is  James  Knowles. 
But  neither  Knowles  nor  Webster  ex- 
plains all  the  senses  in  which  the  word 
is  used.  Worcester  has  it  nearly  right. 
The  word  was  coined  by  Jeremy  Ben- 
tham,  and  appeared  for  the  first  time 
in  his  "  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legis- 
lation," printed  in  1780,  but  published 
in  1789.  Bentham  says,  "  The  word 
international,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
is  a  new  one,  though,  it  is  hoped,  suffi- 
ciently analogous  and  intelligible.  It  is 
calculated  to  express  in  a  more  signif- 
icant way  the  branch  of  law  which  goes 
commonly  under  the  name  of  the  law 
of  nations,  an  appellation  so  uncharac- 
teristic that,  were  it  not  for  the  force  of 
custom,  it  would  seem  rather  to  refer 
to  internal  jurisprudence."  The  defini- 
tion of  international  in  Knowles  is, 
"  regulating  the  mutual  intercourse  be- 
tween difi"erent  nations ;"  in  Latham, 
"  connected  with  the  intercourse  of  na- 
tions." Worcester  does  better,  although 
the  use  of  the  word  in  phrases  like 
"  international  fair"  or  "  international 
cable"  is  quite  recent,  and  has  not  been 
explained  by  Webster. 

The  first  treatise  which  uses  the  term 
"  international  law"  on  the  title-page  is 
Henry  Wheaton's  of  1836.  The  same 
work  mentions  correctly  the  manner  in 
which  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815, 
and  the  Congress  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
1818,  established  four  classes  of  diplo- 
matic officers,  ambassadors  and  papal 
nuncios    being    the    first,  ministers  and 
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envoys  second,  residents  third,  and 
charges  fourth.  A  charg4  is  accredited 
simply  by  one  minister  of  foreign  affairs 
to  another,  while  tninisters,  envoys,  and 
residents  represent  a  sovereign  govern- 
ment, and  ambassadors  are  supposed  to 
represent  in  addition  a  sovereign  per- 
son. For  this  reason,  ambassadors  rank 
in  England  next  to  princes  and  above 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  while 
ministers  and  envoys  rank  below  the 
earls.  But  even  residents  are  accredited 
to  sovereigns,  and  for  this  reason  fall 
under  the  qualification  which  the  new 
English  dictionary  of  the  London  Philo- 
logical Society  applies  to  an  ambassador, 
as  one  "  who  has  a  right  to  a  personal 
interview  with  the  sovereign  or  chief 
magistrate  of  the  country  in  which  he 
resides," 

This  country  does  not  send  out  am- 
bassadors ;  but  our  ministers  in  London, 
Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg  have  a  right 
to  a  personal  interview  with  the  sov- 
ereigns to  whom  they  are  accredited. 
Our  minister-resident  in  Copenhagen  is 
accredited  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
is  received  by  him  in  person.  But  our 
ministers  and  residents  transact  business 
chiefly  with  the  heads  of  the  foreign 
office,  because  the  latter  are  the  respon- 
sible agents  of  the  crown  under  which 
they  serve,  and  neither  the  Queen  of 
England  nor  the  Emperor  of  Germany 
can  issue  any  documents  which  are  valid 
in  international  law  unless  countersigned 
by  a  responsible  minister.  The  article 
"  ambassador"  in  Dr.  Murray's  great 
dictionary,  then,  is  not  sufficiently  pre- 
cise, because  an  ambassador  is  not  the 
only  diplomatic  officer  who  has  a  right 
to  a  personal  interview  with  the  sover- 
eign to  whom  he  is  accredited. 

The  same  dictionary  is  mistaken  also 
in  stating  that  there  is  any  material  dif- 
ference between  ordinary  and  extraor- 
dinary ambassadors.  The  ordinary  or 
resident  ambassadors  of  Russia  in  Ber- 
lin and  Constantinople,  the  British  am- 
bassador in  Germany,  and  the  German 
ambassador  in  London,  are  "  ambassa- 
dors extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary ;" 


but  this  title  is  complimentary,  in  the 
same  sense  in  which  Mr.  James  Bussell 
Lowell's  is.  The  latter  is  called  "  envoy 
extraordinary  and  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary," although  in  fact  he  is  our  ordi- 
nary minister  in  London  and  a  pleni- 
potentiary in  very  few  things.  This 
complimentary  use  of  the  word  extraor- 
dinary in  relation  to  ambassadors  or  min- 
isters is  not  explained  by  any  of  our 
dictionaries.  The  Imperial  Dictionary 
is  mistaken  in  saying  that  "  an  envoy 
is  distinguished  from  an  ambassador  or 
permanent  resident  at  a  foreign  court." 
An  envoy  is  a  permanent  resident  at  the 
seat  of  the  government  to  which  he  is 
accredited,  whether  that  government  has 
a  court  or  not.  The  Imperial  Dictionary 
says  also  that  the  word  international 
may  mean  "  pertaining  to  or  mutually 
affecting  one  or  more  nations."  What 
international  affair  could  mutually  affect 
one  nation  ? 

Ogilvie's  erroneous  definition  of  an 
envoy  has  been  copied  from  Webster, 
and  might  be  used  as  a  good  text  for 
preaching  a  sermon  on  the  easy  faith 
with  which  some  lexicographers  have 
copied  from  their  rivals  or  predecessors. 
Nearly  every  dictionary,  Worcester  in- 
cluded, has  copied  Johnson's  amusing 
misprint  of  adventine  for  adventive. 
And  on  diplomatic  terms  nearly  every 
lexicographer  has  been  misled  by  his 
colleagues,  though  Todd-Johnson  may 
be  unique  in  defining  a  minister-resident 
as  "an  agent,  minister,  or  officer  residing 
in  any  distant  place  with  the  dignity  of 
an  ambassador."  The  resident  ranks  be- 
low an  envoy,  who  ranks  below  an  am- 
bassador. An  ambassador  is  described 
quite  correctly  for  the  time  by  Bailey, 
who  said  in  1730  that  an  ambassador  or 
embassadour  is  "a  person  sent  by  a  king, 
prince,  or  soveraign  state  to  another, 
either  to  treat  on  some  important  affair^ 
to  compliment  upon  some  happy  occa- 
sion, or  to  condole  upon  a  death."  But 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  introduced  a 
new  order  of  things  in  diplomacy,  if  not 
in  the  dictionaries. 

C.  W.  Ernst. 
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How  Novels  are  made. 

ONE  of  the  petty  grievances  of  writers 
of  fiction  has  been  hitherto  that  on  a 
chance  encounter  with  the  most  indiffer- 
ent people  they  are  likely  to  be  inter- 
rogated in  "this  wise :  "  Mr.  So-and-so, 
do  tell  me  how  you  write  your  stories ! 
Do  you  know  it  all  from  the  beginning, 
or  do  you  make  it  up  as  you  go  along  ? 
Are  your  characters  ideal,  or  are  they 
studies  from  real  life  ?  How  nice  it 
must  be  !  I  always  thought  I  could 
write  stories  myself  if  I  only  knew  how 
to  set  about  it."  But,  now  that  the  opus 
magnum  of  a  novelist  is  to  write  his 
autobiography  and  confide  all  the  secrets 
of  his  workshop  to  the  world,  the  most 
intricate  methods  are  likely  to  be  well 
understood.  We  already  know  almost  as 
much  concerning  Charles  Reade's  mode 
of  working  up  from  his  note-books  as 
we  need  to  be  told.  Dickens's  ways  of 
going  to  work  are  no  secret,  and  An- 
thony Trollope's  routine  has  been  shown 
to  be  so  simple  that  all  one  has  to  do  is 
to  sit  hard  at  one's  desk  and  write, 
write,  write  eternally,  so  many  words 
every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  thing 
does  itself  Readers  of  Scott's  life  will 
remember  how  Captain  Basil  Hall,  vis- 
iting the  still  undeclared  author  of 
"  Waverley"  at  Abbotsford,  pegged 
away  at  his  diary  in  his  own  room, 
and  calculated  that,  counting  word  for 
word,  he  progressed  with  his  twaddle  as 
rapidly  as  Sir  Walter  did  with  his 
romances.  "And  as  for  the  invention," 
he  naively  remarks,  "  it  is  known  that 
this  costs  Scott  nothing,  but  comes  to 
him  of  its  own  accord."  "  Give  me 
matter  and  a  push,"  somebody  said  be- 
fore Captain  Basil  Hall,  "and  I  will 
make  the  solar  system."  "  Matter  and 
the  push"  still  defy  easy  analysis,  but  it 

!     seems  probable  that  the  receipt  for  these 
first  principles  may  become  in  time  easy 

1     of  attainment. 

^  The  "  Pall   Mall  Gazette,"  after  set- 
ting out  the  way  in    which   plays   are 


made,  is  likely  to  set  its  staff  to  work 
interviewing  novelists.  When  this  is 
done  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  that 
the  minor  novelists,  like  the  minor 
playwrights,  will  flatter  the  public  be- 
lief that  a  few  well-chosen  strokes  super- 
sede the  necessity  for  careful  study  and 
persevering  effort,  and  that  with  an  easy 
command  of  the  requisite  skill  to  cre- 
ate off-hand  just  the  impression  desired, 
followed  up  with  some  felicity  of  execu- 
tion, the  novel  is  written,  the  publishers 
propitiated,  and  the  public  enchanted  as 
by  magic.  But,  before  the  enterprising 
"  Pall  Mall  Gazette"  ferrets  out  the  de- 
vices of  the  Payns,  Robinsons,  etc.,  let 
us  fancy  ourselves  listening  to  the  candid 
recitals  of  our  own  half-dozen  prominent 
American  novelists,  each  of  whom  is  in 
his  way  a  specialist  with  a  mot  d'enigme 
of  his  own. 

"  It  was  not  at  the  very  outset," 
the  author  of  "  A  Passionate  Pilgrim" 
might  be  supposed  to  say,  "  that  the 
possibilities  of  the  international  novel 
loomed  clearly  before  my  mind.  I 
began,  it  is  true,  by  writing  the  analyt- 
ical story,  but  regarded  it  merely  from 
the  general  human  stand-point,  until  I 
discovered  that  by  turning  my  dramatis 
personse  into  tourists,  their  imaginations 
and  sensibilities  could  be  as  well  kindled 
by  the  high  historic  charms  of  Italian 
cities  and  old  English  manor-houses  as 
by  private  and  personal  emotion.  Then, 
my  own  culture  being  enlarged  and  my 
taste  toned  down  and  cleared  of  all  ex- 
crescences, I  gradually  began  to  look  at 
the  American  traveller  with  a  new  per- 
ception, and  to  measure  the  enormous 
gulf  which  yawned  between  him  and 
the  European  with  his  twenty  centuries 
behind  him,  until  I  resolved  to  be  a 
second  Curtius,  to  throw  myself  into 
this  abyss  and  save  my  country.  For 
in  order  to  realize  the  depth  and  breadth 
of  this  hiatus  a  writer  must  have  been 
an  American,  and  not  only  an  American 
but  a  New-En'^lander.     He  must  have 
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breathed  that  thin  chilly  air,  have  listened 
admiringly  to  crotchety  and  chimerical 
transcendentalisms  uttered  with  a  nasal 
twang,  have  joined  social  groups  where 
the  refreshments  offered  were  uncooked 
apples  and  cold  water, — he  must,  I  say, 
have  traversed  these  circles  of  torment, 
reached  purgatory  (which  is  the  goal 
of  most  Americans), — when  he  com- 
prehends for  the  first  time  what  he 
has  passed  through, — and  then  entered 
a  paradise,  where  he  receives  with  the 
eager  grasp  of  a  sympathetic  spirit  the 
enchantments  and  refinements  of  the  Old 
World.  Once  seize  the  idea  of  the  situ- 
ation, and  you  will  perceive  that  the 
mere  spectacle  of  a  crude,  uncouth, 
rampant  American  man  or  woman,  con- 
fronted with  the  mellowness,  the  repose, 
the  patrician  indifference,  of  Europe, 
contains  in  itself  all  the  humor,  the 
irony,  the  inevitable  necessity  which  be- 
long both  to  comedy  and  tragedy.  Mere 
romance  becomes  child's  play  in  the 
presence  of  these  deeper  and  more 
awful  realities  which  banish  poetry  and 
idealism.  Thus,  in  writing  stories,  all 
I  have  to  do  is  to  see  vividly  and 
effectively  what  difficulties  a  compatriot 
of  my  own  would  find  in  any  position 
when  he  is  brought  into  relations  with 
a  European,  and  the  thing  is  done  at 
once.  ' 

"  As  for  myself,"  the  author  of  "  Their 
Wedding- Journey"  might  say,  "as  I 
am  a  critic  and  an  essayist,  and  not, 
au  fond,  a  story-teller  at  all,  and  as, 
besides,  all  the  stories  have  been  told 
long  ago,  I  take  the  question  of  the 
day  which  chiefly  interests  modern 
minds,  and  discuss  that,  bringing  it  into 
fresh  lights  and  polishing  off  all  the 
sharp  points.  It  is,  of  course,  the 
woman  question.  They  say  that  I 
choose  my  own  stand-point;  but  I  think 
I  am  no  wronger  of  woman,  although  I 
may  not  in  the  popular  phrase  talk 
about  her  rights.  It  is  a  liberal  educa- 
tion for  a  man  to  study  woman's  foibles, 
her  contradictory  whims,  her  bewilder- 
ing prettinesses,  her  fallacies  and  su- 
perstitions. Dogmatic  rules  of  art  for 
the  treatment  of  the  feminine  question 
there  are  none:    so  in  any  moment  of 


doubt  I  invariably  recur  to  some  one 
of  the  sex  for  a  fresh  study,  and  so  sub- 
tile and  so  infinite  are  the  varieties  that 
she  never  leaves  me  at  fault  for  some 
novel  and  piquant  effect,  but  almost  on 
the  instant  does  something  entirely 
characteristic,  —  like  filling  her  mouth 
with  pins,  making  some  enormous  self- 
sacrifice  without  regarding  it  as  any- 
thing in  particular,  telling  an  out-and- 
out  fib  with  the  purest  unconsciousness 
of  wrong-doing,  or  sitting  down  in  the 
midst  of  a  maelstrom  and  declaring  she 
must  be  taken  home  in  a  boat.  The 
way  to  write  a  novel  is  to  take  a  charm- 
ing woman  for  a  heroine,  then  not  try 
to  make  formulas  and  deduce  logical 
ideas  about  her  course  of  action,  but 
simply  watch  and  wait  for  her  to  inspire 
you,  and,  looking  closely  and  listening 
with  a  fine  ear,  the  thing  is  done  at 
once." 

"  I  don't  myself  go  in  for  any  small 
realism,"  the  author  of  "  Fortune's 
Fool"  might  say.  "  To  my  thinking, 
there  is  plenty  of  the  obvious  and  com- 
monplace to  sicken  one,  whichever  way 
one  may  turn.  The  cunning  arrange- 
ment of  a  thousand  carefully-studied- 
out  effects  may  do  very  well  for  writers 
destitute  of  imagination,  but  the  pos- 
sessor of  that  unique  inheritance  must 
seize  an  idea  original,  vital,  fruitful, 
perhaps  grotesque,  perhaps  monstrous, 
opening  up  at  once  before  the  mind 
vast  heights  and  cavernous  abysses. 
Taking  this  far-reaching  conception,  the 
artist  will  with  marvellous  dexterity 
embody  it  in  symbols  expressive  of  his 
individual  fancy  and  feeling.  The  more 
of  an  Impressionist  he  is,  the  livelier 
effect  he  is  likely  to  produce  upon  the 
reader.  The  one  essential  is  to  have 
an  original  thought,  which  perhaps  de- 
lights, perhaps  shocks,  and  to  work  this 
rapidly,  boldly,  and  unconventionally 
up  to  the  catastrophe,  which  should 
astonish  rather  than  please.  That  is 
the  way  an  effective  story  is  made." 

"  After  all,"  says  the  author  of  "  Mr. 
Isaacs,"  "  we  are  young,  not  gray- 
beards  ;  and  what  is  the  use  of  criti- 
cising and  analyzing  a  world  which 
stretches  out  before  us  fair  and  beauti- 
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ful,  covered  with  the  purple  light  of  im- 
agination that  makes  the  oldest  things 
seem  new?  Why  is  it  that  the  emo- 
tions of  modern  novelists  are  withered, 
their  fancy  turned  barren,  when  the 
world  is  just  as  thirsty  as  ever  for 
romance  ?  No  wonder  they  turn  to  a 
heaven-sent  story-teller,  who,  instead  of 
adopting  the  stiff,  conventional,  modern 
garb,  puts  himself  into  picturesque  and 
poetic  costume,  adorned  all  over  with 
profuse  golden  flourishes  and  set  off  with 
jewels.  By  thus  avoiding  the  niminy- 
piminies  and  giving  myself  up  to  the 
domination  of  a  rich  and  glowing  fancy, 
my  story  blossoms  spontaneously  as  a 
flower.  It  writes  itself,  as  it  were,  and 
all  the  world  knows  with  what  delight- 
ful ease,  picturesqueness,  and,  above  all, 
unexpectedness.'" 

"  The  secret  of  writing  successful 
novels,"  the  author  of  "  An  Ambitious 
Woman"  might  say,  "  is  to  tell  people 
what  they  are  dying  to  know.  There 
is  a  saying  that  one  half  the  world 
knows  nothing  about  how  the  other  half 
lives.  But  take  fashionable  life :  only  a 
very  minute  fraction  of  the  world  has 
the  faintest  notion  of  what  goes  on  in 
those  charmed  circles.  All  women  have 
a  lively  eagerness  to  hear  about  the  com- 
petitions, strug<.'les,  and  experiences  of 
the  successful  woman  who  enters  society 
and  carries  it,  as  it  were,  at  the  cannon's 
mouth,  by  her  beauty,  wit,  insolence,  or 
wealth.  So  by  detailing  a  history  like 
this,  more  or  less  conventionally,  but 
with  an  occasional  touch  of  realism, — 
above  all,  painting  the  black  very  black, 
— a  book  is  made  which  has  all  the  ele- 
ments of  actual  flesh-and-blood  interest 
in  it." 

Mr.  J.  S.,  of  Dale,  might  say,  "  The 
young  man  of  the  period  is  really  une 
dme  incomprise,  and  my  effort  is  to 
make  him  better  understood.  Until  I 
began,  it  had  been  a  long  time  since  the 
very  young  man  —  the  undergraduate, 
one  might  call  him — had  played  a  really 
heroic  part  in  novels.  Bulwer  and 
D' Israeli  appreciated  his  capabilities, 
but  the  more  experienced  man  of  the 
world,  of  thirty  or  so,  has  for  a  genera- 
tion  or  more  taken  his  place,  and  the 
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collegiate  has  been  a  symbol  for  crudity, 
absurdity,  and  hobbledehoyism.  Yet 
the  real  truth  is  that  for  deep,  gloomy, 
and  spontaneous  insight  into  the  prob- 
lems of  life  there  exists  no  one  at  the 
present  day  with  opportunities  like  the 
Harvard  graduate's.  He  may  have  gone 
into  college  with  hopefulness,  ambition, 
and  patriotism,  but  he  is  sure  to  emerge 
with  all  these  illusions  gone.  Except  in 
extremely  fortunate  cases,  he  will  have 
exhausted  the  family  purse  to  that  de- 
gree that  he  is  compelled  to  renounce 
the  idea  of  a  European  tour,  and  the 
future  holds  up  before  him  nothing  but 
a  grim  spectre  pointing  to  hard,  grind- 
ing, and  remorseless  work.  Wine-par- 
ties and  cigars  have  undermined  his 
digestion,  and  such  a  burden  of  dyspep- 
sia is  the  result  that  his  fancy  sits 
brooding  like  an  overfed  vulture  on  a 
picked  carcass.  After  studying  a  vari- 
ety of  subjects  and  touching  bottom  no- 
where, life  is  seen  to  be  a  shoreless  sea, 
girt  about  with  mystery  and  hopeless- 
ness. Heine's  sparkling  antithesis  for  a 
moment  may  light  up  the  blackness,  but 
Schopenhauer  is  the  true  prophet  of  so 
hopeless  a  generation.  Naturally,  then, 
a  group  of  these  callow  philosophers 
offers  conversation  only  a  step  removed 
from  the  profundity  of  the  original 
thinkers.  Everything  may  be  discussed 
when  one  has  just  been  through  courses 
of  literature,  ethics,  and  metaphysics. 
As  for  love,  the  facilities  of  very  young 
men  for  falling  hopelessly  in  love  are 
of  course  exceptional,  since  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  first  love  is  apt  to  be 
forbidden  by  some  remorseless  law  of 
reason  or  ways  and  means,  thus  offering 
a  complete  and  tragical  despair  which 
may  do  the  novelist  great  service." 

L.  w. 

Chronic  Invalids  and  Faith-Cures. 
To  certain  minds  there  is  a  fascination 
in  any  phenomenon  which  strengthens 
a  belief  in  the  presence  of  supernatural 
agencies.  It  might  seem  easy  to  prove 
that  such  faith  argues  a  scant  measure 
of  really  adequate  conception  of  what 
the  Unseen  Powers  are,  since  the  per- 
formances ascribed   to  them  are  paltry 
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and  trivial,  and  not  only  imperfect  at 
all  times,  but  liable  to  hinderances  and 
defeat.  The  strength  of  the  faithful 
lies,  however,  in  their  infinite  faith  and 
their  infinite  hope,  and  those  to  whom 
their  delusions  are  most  obvious  are  apt 
to  be  touched  by  the  pathetic  side  of 
the  picture,  and  almost  wish  to  have 
them  flattered  and  confirmed  in  their 
beliefs  rather  than  to  be  convicted  of 
absurdity  and  shamed  out  of  them. 
Certainly  if  a  stimulating,  sympathetic 
influence  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
invalid  women,  to  revive  the  torpid  will, 
thrill  the  nerves,  and  rouse  a  fresh 
impulse  toward  active  life,  one  should 
have  a  weighty  reason  before  putting 
any  impediment  in  its  way.  Many 
things  have  happened  of  late  which 
are  called  "miracles,"  "  faith  -  cures," 
and  the  like ;  and  women  who  have 
been  almost  life-long  invalids  have  left 
their  couches  and  resumed  their  places 
in  their  family  circles.  We  do  not  in- 
tend to  look  too  curiously  into  the  facts 
of  these  reported  cures,  but  simply  to 
try  to  deduce  some  connection  with  our 
experiences  of  every-day  life,  and  to 
ask  whether  chronic  invalidism  is  as 
hopeless  a  doom  for  so  many  women  as 
it  has  been  made  to  seem  for  the  past 
fifty  years.  Grief,  fatigue,  and  sickness 
all  incline  the  sufi'erer  to  take  a  hori- 
zontal position,  and  the  doctors  have 
urged  persons  so  afiiicted  to  maintain  it. 
"  Go  to  bed  and  lie  flat  on  your  back" 
is  the  invariable  counsel ;  and  it  is  a 
valuable  one  :  it  enforces  immediate  rest ; 
it  may  arrest  disease  ;  it  off'ers,  too,  a 
chance  for  experiment  when  the  medical 
man  is  a  little  at  fault  about  symptoms, 
and  allows  him  an  opportunity  to  find 
out  what  is  really  the  matter,  while 
ordinary  pursuits  and  excitements  are 
suspended.  Most  women  are  tired, — 
we  all  know  "  The  Tired  Woman's 
Epitaph," — and  it  is  a  blessed  thing  to 
have  the  work  taken  from  the  weary 
hands.  The  trouble  is  that  once  re- 
moved from  the  jading  and  depressing 
influences  of  every-day  life,  allowed  to 
feel  that  her  place  is  satisfactorily  filled 
and  that  she  ought  to  make  no  effort,  it 
may  become  a  diflicult  enterprise  for  her 


to  resume  active  life  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment.  "A  lady's  doctor"  is  the 
phrase  for  an  accommodating  physician 
who  sympathizes  with  nerves,  indolence, 
and  dread  of  exertion,  who  insists  on  the 
necessity  for  perfect  ease  of  mind  and 
absence  of  all  struggle  to  rise  above  the 
pain  and  lassitude  of  sickness  into  every- 
day occupations.  And  it  is  largely  from 
the  patients  of  these  "  ladies'  doctors" 
that  the  believers  in  the  faith-cure  and 
its  subjects  are  recruited.  But,  since  a 
sme  qua  non  of  a  faith-cure  is  the  pa- 
tient's dismissal  of  all  physicians,  the  med- 
ical fraternity  are  likely  to  set  to  work 
and  perform  their  own  miracles.  Most 
doctors  have  found  their  patients  gulli- 
ble, and  gulled  they  have  been,  while 
their  complaints  have  been  listened  to 
with  unwearied  patience,  helpfulness  in 
small  remedies,  and  practical  impertur- 
bability as  to  final  results,  to  the  sub- 
stantial benefit  of  the  doctor's  pocket. 
Faith-cures  may  do  good  by  infusing 
different  ideas  into  the  procedures  of 
physicians,  by  inflicting  a  sort  of  stigma 
upon  that  unnecessary  invalidism  which 
is  merely  a  love  of  ease  and  a  horizon- 
tal position.  The  will,  the  courage,  and 
the  conscience  must  be  kept  alive  in  an 
invalid  ;  and  a  pious  passivity,  remorse- 
less endurance,  is  far  from  being  the 
best  state  of  mind  to  be  inculcated. 
Any  "  faith-cure,"  of  whatever  degree 
of  efficiency,  is  an  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Is  this  a  hopeless  case?"  .  Prob- 
ably most  invalids  enjoy  a  delightful 
vision  of  a  complete  restoration  to 
health,  and  are  secret  believers  in  a 
latent  strength  in  themselves,  which, 
when  told  to  take  no  counsel  of  flesh 
and  blood,  but  to  rely  on  a  higher 
power,  will  enable  them  to  rise  up  and 
walk.  The  mere  fact  of  continuous 
existence  under  such  conditions  indi- 
cates an  amount  of  vigor  that  waits  to 
be  called  into  play.  By  all  means 
let  faith- cures,  every  kind  of  cure, 
abound.  Let  invalidism  be  banished 
from  every  household  where  it  lurks. 
Let  every  woman  who  lies  day  after 
day,  trying  to  bear  the  monotony  and 
melancholy  of  her  life,  ask  herself 
whether  she  is  absolutely  compelled  to 
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keep  her  couch,  or  whether  her   nerves 
merely  shrink  from  the  pain  of  effort. 

M.  D. 

Mrs.  Joe  Smith. 

When  Artemus  Ward  said  to  Brig- 
ham  Young,  "  How's  your  mother-in- 
law  ?"  he  was  succinctly  inquiring  about 
the  health  of  twenty  or  thirty  ladies. 

Many  people  believe  that  the  man 
in  whose  crafty  mind  the  mighty  sys- 
tem of  Mormonism  had  its  origin  was 
also  the  husband  of  at  least  two  wives, 
and,  in  consequence,  the  possessor  of  a 
duplex  mother-in-law.  All  the  living 
members  of  Joseph  Smith's  family  stren- 
uously deny  this  statement ;  and  the 
writer  of  this  sketch  had  an  opportunity 
to  discover  that  it  would  have  required 
some  temerity  to  make  such  an  assertion 
in  the  presence  of  the  "  original  and 
only"  Mrs.  Joseph. 

In  the  summer  of  1854  I  went  with 
a  friend  to  the  town  of  Nauvoo,  from 
which  the  Mormons  had  removed  a  few 
years  earlier.  Soon  after  that  a  colony 
of  French  socialists  had  taken  possession 
of  their  homes  ;  but  the  widow  of  Joseph 
Smith,  who  was  now  Mrs.  Biddison,  still 
lived  in  the  house  she  had  occupied 
when  her  first  husband  was  killed.  Mrs. 
Biddison  was  the  hostess  of  the  Nauvoo 
Arms,  the  only  hotel  in  the  town,  and 
she  had  occupied  the  same  position  dur- 
ing the  days  when  Nauvoo  was  the  head- 
quarters of  Mormondom.  At  that  time 
there  were  a  great  many  foreign  artisans 
in  the  town,  engaged  in  building  the 
Mormon  Temple,  and  some  of  these 
workmen  boarded  at  the  hotel  kept  by 
the  Prophet's  wife. 

My  friend  and  I  walked  through  the 
town,  and  examined  the  imposing  re- 
mains of  the  burnt  temple,  with  its  colos- 
sal marble  oxen  surrounding  the  huge 
granite  baptismal  font.  It  has  been 
generally  believed  that  a  mob  of  Gen- 
tiles destroyed  this  temple ;  but  the  peo- 
ple of  Montrose,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  Mississippi,  thought  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Mormons  themselves. 

After  seeing  all  that  was  interesting 
in  the  place,  we  returned  to  the  hotel 
and  partook  of  the  dinner  which  Mrs. 


Biddison,  who  happened  to  be  alone  in 
the  house,  had  prepared  for  us  with  her 
own  hands.  The  dinner  was  a  very  good 
one,  and  the  hostess  sat  down  with  us  at 
the  table  and  conversed  with  us  while 
we  were  eating.  She  was  about  forty- 
five  years  old,  of  medium  height,  and 
rather  stout,  but  quick  and  active  in  her 
movements.  Her  complexion  was  clear, 
though  somewhat  sunburnt.  Her  fea- 
tures were  good  and  regular,  her  eyes 
very  black  and  piercing,  and  her  hair  of 
the  same  color,  slightly  turned  to  gray. 
She  had  married  Joseph  Smith  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  some  years  before 
he  announced  his  discovery  of  the  Mor- 
mon Bible.  She  accompanied  her  hus- 
band in  all  his  subsequent  movements, 
and  they  had  three  children, — two  boys 
and  one  girl. 

Mrs.  Biddison  acquired  a  good  deal 
of  property  in  Nauvoo  during  the  life- 
time of  her  first  husband,  and,  as  she 
had  never  been  a  member  of  the  Mor- 
mon Church,  she  did  not  leave  the  town 
after  his  death. 

The  Mormons  offered  her  son  Joseph 
great  inducements  to  accompany  them, 
but  he  refused  to  leave  his  mother.  Her 
daughter  also  remained  with  her,  and  was 
happily  married.  But  her  younger  son 
went  to  Utah  with  the  Mormons.  Mrs. 
Biddison  expressed  herself  very  freely 
and  openly  about  the  members  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  and  spoke  in  a  con- 
temptuous manner  of  their  profession 
of  faith.  It  was  evident  that  if  the 
Church  of  the  Latter-Day  Saints  had 
ever  had  her  sympathy,  it  did  not  pos- 
sess it  then. 

After  dinner,  Mrs.  Biddison  conduct- 
ed us  through  the  house,  and  showed 
us  the  portrait  of  Joseph  Smith,  painted 
by  one  of  the  most  skilful  artists  in 
Europe.  It  represented  him  as  a  very 
commonplace,  ordinary  person,  and  we 
found  it  hard  to  believe  that  such  a  man 
could  have  acquired  absolute  power  over 
a  large  body  of  people. 

My  companion  had  the  boldness  to 
mention  to  Mrs.  Biddison  the  report 
that  Joseph  Smith  had  set  his  followers 
the  example  of  polygamy. 

The  mere  mention  of  such  a  rumor 
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made  her  very  indignant.  "  No,  sir  !" 
she  exclaimed.  "  Joe  Smith  had  but  one 
wife,  and  I  was  that  one.  It  wouldn't 
have  been  well  for  any  other  woman 
to  assert  any  claim  to  him  in  my 
presence.  If  other  women  chose  to  do 
such  things,  it  was  none  of  my  business. 
Joe  Smith  knew  very  well  that  he 
couldn't  have  another  wife,  here  or  any- 
where else.  No,  sir !  Joe  Smith  had 
but  one  wife.  He  ruled  the  Mormons, 
and  I  ruled  him,"  As  Mrs.  Biddison 
spoke,  her  eyes  flashed,  her  nostrils  ex- 
panded, and  her  whole  form  shook  with 
passion.  We  were  thoroughly  satisfied 
that  Mrs.    Biddison  had  the  ability  to 


keep  Joseph  Smith,  or  any  other  man 
to  whom  she  might  have  a  claim,  straight 
in  the  narrow  road  of  morality  and  de- 
cency. 

Before  leaving,  we  saw  Mr.  Biddi- 
son, young  Joe,  his  sister,  and  her  hus- 
band. Joe  was  a  fine-looking  young 
man,  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and 
his  sister  a  stout,  handsome  young  lady 
of  twenty.  They  both  evidently  owed 
their  good  looks  to  their  mother,  and 
showed  no  resemblance  to  the  mean- 
looking  individual  whose  portrait  was 
displayed  on  the  wall  of  a  bedchamber 
in  the  Nauvoo  Arms. 

J.  A.   M. 
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"  Our  Chancellor :  Sketches  for  a  Historical 
Picture."  By  Moritz  Busch.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  William  Beatty-Kingston.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

There  is  not,  nor  is  it  at  all  likely 
that  there  will  ever  be,  a  Bismarckian 
"  legend."  Whatever  falsehoods  have 
circulated  in  regard -to  the  great  chan- 
cellor have  been  invented  for  the  purpose 
not  of  magnifying  but  of  diminishing  his 
glory.  Despite  the  magnitude  of  his 
achievements,  his  is  not  a  figure  that  ap- 
peals to  the  pop  alar  imagination  or  cap- 
tivates the  popular  heart.  The  very 
nation  which  in  a  sense  he  may  be  said 
to  have  created  regards  him  coldly  and 
bends  with  reluctance  under  his  powerful 
will.  He  has,  in  fact,  never  sought  either 
to  fascinate  the  multitude  or  to  win  per- 
sonal devotion  from  individuals.  His  de- 
termined and  self-reliant  but  thoroughly 
practical  nature,  neither  admitting  illu- 
sions nor  wasteful  of  energy,  has  shed 
no  glamour,  exercised  no  spell,  attracted 
no  sympathy.  Is  he,  then,  indifi'erent  as 
to  the  feelings  he  excites,  devoid  of  any 
sense  of  his  own  isolation  ?  Not  wholly, 
it  would  seem.  One  evening,  at  Varzin, 
we  are  told,  "  after  having  sat  silent  for 
a  while,  gazing  straight  before  him  and 
feeding  the  fire,  now  and  anon,  with  pine 
cones,  he  suddenly  began  to  complain  that 


his  political  activity  had  brought  him  but 
little  satisfaction  and  few  friends.  No- 
body loved  him  for  what  he  had  done. 
He  had  never  made  anybody  happy 
thereby,  he  said ;  not  himself,  nor  his 
family,  nor  any  one  else.  Some  of  those 
present  would  not  admit  this,  and  sug- 
gested that  he  had  made  a  great  nation 
happy.  'But,'  he  continued,  'how  many 
have  I  made  unhappy !  But  for  me, 
three  great  wars  would  not  have  been 
fought ;  eighty  thousand  men  would  not 
have  perished  ;  parents,  brothers,  sisters, 
and  widows  would  not  be  bereaved  and 
plunged  into  mourning.  That  matter, 
however,  I  have  settled  with  God.  But 
I  have  had  little  or  no  joy  from  all  my 
achievements,  —  nothing  but  vexation, 
care,  and  trouble.'  He  continued  for 
some  time  in  the  same  strain."  But 
such  explosions  are  rare,  and  do  not,  we 
imagine,  proceed  from  any  deep  discon- 
tent. They  spring  from  the  reaction  of  a 
strenuous  will,  not  from  the  agitations 
of  a  strongly  emotional  nature. 

Future  generations  will  perhaps  be  sur- 
prised at  the  comparative  lack  of  inter- 
est, of  curiosity,  and  of  conflicting  senti- 
ments shown  by  his  contemporaries  in 
regard  to  a  man  who,  more  than  any 
other  in  modern  times,  has  given  force 
and  direction  to  the  currents  of  history. 
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The  career  of  Napoleon  will  seem  in  the 
comparison  like  a  ra2;in<j;  flood  that  has 
swollen  and  receded,  destroyini!;  much 
that  was  already  doomed,  depositing  in- 
cidentally material  for  new  foundations, 
but  producing  no  permanent  structural 
changes  and  exerting  no  creative  power 
of  its  own.  The  world  already  acknowl- 
edges that  Bismarck's  work  is  solid  and 
durable.  It  is  not  merely  that  he  has 
organized  a  great  empire  in  Central 
Europe,  where  before  all  was  division 
and  weakness,  that  he  has  curtailed  the 
limits  and  powers  of  the  surrounding 
states,  that  he  has  been  able  to  dictate 
to  each  its  course  of  action,  but  that  as 
a  result  of  all  this  he  has  established  a 
policy  that  must  continue  to  control  the 
relations  of  the  Continental  governments, 
60  long  at  least  as  they  retain  their  pres- 
ent form,  making  it  to  all  appearance  im- 
possible for  the  general  framework  to  be 
again  shaken  by  single  or  local  convul- 
sions. No  such  accord  of  opinion  exists 
in  regard  to  Bismarck's  domestic  admin- 
istration. But  so  long  as  the  opposition 
remains  split  into  factions  and  continues 
to  display  an  utter  incapacity  for  steady 
and  combined  resistance,  his  measures 
will  scarcely  be  thought  by  outside  ob- 
servers to  require  any  elaborate  justifica- 
tion on  their  merits.  There  is  little  in  the 
book  before  us  to  stimulate  interest  in  the 
subject,  but  this  is  not  perhaps  altogether 
the  author's  fault.  What  the  reader  has 
more  reason  to  complain  of  is  the  meagre- 
ness  of  the  fresh  information  communi- 
cated in  regard  to  a  character  and  a 
career  which  Ilerr  Busch  has  had  rare 
opportunities  for  observing  closely. 

"Summer:  from  the  Journal  of  Henry  D. 
Thoreau."  Edited  by  H.  G.  0.  Blake.  Boston  : 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

"  No  one,  to  my  knowledge,"  writes 
Thoreau  in  1851,  "  has  observed  the  mi- 
nute differences  in  the  seasons.  Hardly 
two  nights  are  alike."  He  proposes  "  a 
book  of  the  seasons,  each  page  of  which 
should  be  written  in  its  ow^n  season  and 
out  of  doors,  or  in  its  own  locality,  what- 
ever it  may  be." 

And  to  furnish  a  work  of  this  kind 
was  perhaps  his  object  in  making  these 
notes  for  at  least  the  last  eight  or  nine 
years  of  his  life.  Previous  extracts  from 
his  journals  show  less  accuracy  and  faith- 
fulness in  description  :  they  are  more  sub- 
jective, and  dwell  more  upon  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  human  heart  than  upon 
the    phenomena    of  morning    mists    and 


evening  shadows.  Jefferies,  Milner,  the 
author  of  "  Country  Pleasures,"  and 
our  own  John  Burroughs  have  for 
the  last  few  years  given  us  delightful 
records  of  out-of-door  life,  but  Thoreau's 
diary  is  still  unsurpassed  for  minuteness 
and  completeness.  He  seems  to  have 
been  moved  only  in  part  by  an  artistic 
sense,  or  by  the  desire  of  a  scientific 
man  to  accumulate  fticts  that  he  may 
study  out  their  real  relations.  His  love 
for  nature  means  in  a  large  measure  his 
own  revolt  from  society.  "  I  am  tired  of 
frivolous  society,  in  which  silence  is  for- 
ever the  most  natural  and  the  best  man- 
ners. I  would  fain  walk  on  the  deep 
waters,  but  my  companions  will  only 
walk  on  shallows  and  puddles.  I  am 
naturally  silent  in  the  midst  of  twenty 
persons  from  day  to  day,  from  year  to 
year.  I  am  rarely  reminded  of  their 
presence."  The  chief  point  with  him  is 
to  feel  free  to  think  out  his  thoughts 
untrammelled  by  conventional  forms  and 
unvexed  by  argument  and  antagonism. 
"How  well-behaved  are  cows!''  he  ob- 
serves in  one  place.  "  Their  company 
is  acceptable,  for  they  can  endure  the 
longest  pauses.  They  have  not  to  be 
entertained."  To  a  temper  like  this, 
fields,  woods,  and  rivers  are  peculiarly 
acceptable.  Out  of  sight  of  human  hab- 
itations, everything  interests  him;  his 
eyesight  is  fine,  and  his  hearing  acute  ; 
his  heart  leaps  up  at  the  waving  of  the 
trees  and  the  changes  of  color  on  the 
undulating  rye.  He  is  no  longer  stifled 
by  the  want  of  a  spiritual  outlet  toward 
something  beautiful  and  worthy,  yet  he 
does  not  easily  forget  his  irritations 
against  the  dull  men  and  women  who  go 
plodding  on  through  their  monotonous 
and  narrow  lives,  unconscious  that  the 
green  of  the  grain-fields  is  glaucous,  that 
of  the  evergreens  dark,  and  that  of  the 
deciduous  trees  at  first  yellow  and  then 
blue.  It  is  his  scorn  of  the  world  which 
gives  the  finest  point  to  his  sayings.  He 
is  Puritan  to  the  core.  He  is  so  eager  to 
say  "  The  world  is  too  much  with'  them 
that  he  carries  about  a  considerable 
amount  of  self-consciousness  of  his  own 
superiority  to  worldlings.  "  The  con- 
stant inquiry  which  Nature  puts  is,  '  Are 
you  virtuous?  'IMien  you  can  behold  me.' 
Beauty,  fragrance,  music,  sweetness,  and 
joy  of  all  kinds  are  for  the  virtuous,"  he 
says,  and  again  remarks  that  "percep- 
tion of  beauty  is  a  moral  test."  But 
a  great  deal  of  emotional  intensity,  be- 
sides a  strong  literary  bent,  is  requisite 
for  the  making  of  books  like   Thoreau's, 
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and  the  reader  must  be  wholly  grateful 
for  the  inspiration  which  sent  him  into 
the  fields  and  granted  him  the  patience 
to  study  the  secrets  of  the  dawn  and  the 
evening  and  the  comings  and  goings  of 
the  birds.  Had  he  accepted  as  a  boon 
the  society  of  his  neighbors,  he  might 
have  found  neither  time  nor  inclination 
to  watch  the  turtles  lay  their  eggs  in 
the  warm  sand  and  the  night-hawks  hover 
above  their  uncovered  nests.  There  will 
always  be  plenty  of  people  to  be  feebly 
acquiescent  and  conform  to  social  usages, 
and  the  world  had  best  not  be  in  haste 
to  condemn  a  man  for  putting  within  its 
reach  what  without  his  aid  would  have 
been  not  only  unattained,  but  unattain- 
able. The  special  fascination  of  Tho- 
reau's  books  is  that  the  man's  eager 
brain  is  constantly  behind  his  ears  and 
eyes,  and  that,  although  he  is  faithful 
and  exaggerates  nothing  in  telling  his 
story,  his  intellect  and  imagination  see 
more  than  his  eyes.  Side  by  side  with 
his  observations  on  frogs  and  clover  one 
finds  detached  and  fugitive  thoughts  like 
these : 

"  If  we  only  see  clearly  enough  how 
mean  our  lives  are,  they  will  be  splendid 
enough.  Let  us  remember  not  to  strive 
upwards  too  long,  but  sometimes  drop 
plumb  down  the  other  way.  From  the 
deepest  pit  we  may  see  the  stars.  Let 
us  have  presence  of  mind  enough  to  sink 
when  we  can't  swim." 

"  Say  '  not  so,'  and  you  will  outcircle 
the  philosophers." 

"  A  man  is  never  inspired  unless  his 
body  is  also.  It,  too,  spurns  a  tame  and 
commonplace  life.  They  are  fatally  mis- 
taken who  think  while  they  strive  with 
their  minds  that  they  may  suffer  their 
bodies  to  stagnate  in  luxury  or  sloth. 
The  body  is  the  first  proselyte  the  soul 
makes." 

"  In  my  experience  nothing  is  so  op- 
posed to  poetry,  not  crime,  as  business. 
It  is  a  negation  of  life"  (which  is  emi- 
nently characteristic). 

"  We  inspire  friendship  in  men  when 
we  have  contracted  friendship  with  the 
gods." 

Thoreau's  descriptions  are  sometimes 
felicitous  in  the  extreme,  but  his  power 
of  expression  depends  much  upon  the 
mood  and  the  strength  of  the  moment. 
Naturally,  these  journals  are  less  notable 
than  his  "  Walden"  or  his  "  A  Week  on 
the  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rivers  •,"  but 
until  some  equal  writer  fills  his  place  in 
our  literature,  a  fresh  and  genuine  book 
like  "  Summer"  could  ill  be  spared. 


Recent    Fiction. 

"  The  Baby's  Grandmother."  By  L.  B.  Wal- 
ford.  (Leisure  Hour  Series.)  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

"  The  King's  Men  :  A  Tale  of  To-Morrow."  By 
Robert  Grant,  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  J.  S.,  of 
Dale,  and  John  T.  Wheelwright.  New  York : 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"The  Fainalls  of  Tipton."  By  Virginia  W. 
Johnson.     New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

A  BOOK  which  stamps  the  freshness 
and  beauty  of  eighteen  years  with  juve- 
nility and  crudeness,  and  makes  thirty- 
seven  appear  the  age  of  crowning  fem- 
inine charm  and  fascination,  is  clearly 
one  for  which  the  fair  sex  ought  to 
be  grateful.  It  may  easily  be  conceded 
that  the  women  whose  witchery  has 
cost  men  dearest  have  been  far  from 
young,  and  every-day  experience  shows 
that  while  female  adolescence  is  idealess, 
flavorless,  and  tactless,  maturity  is  full 
of  graciousness  and  pleasantness,  pos- 
sessed of  the  art  of  rounding  off  the 
sharp  edges  of  things.  And  no  one  need 
quarrel  with  the  pretty  sophistry  which 
makes  Lady  Matilda,  the  "baby's  grand- 
mother," outshine  her  daughter  and 
her  daughter's  compeers  ;  for  even  rebel- 
lious and  sceptical  eighteen  knows  that 
the  whirligig  of  time  will  bring  about  a 
sure  revenge, — that  she  herself  will  fi- 
nally be  thirty-seven  years  old,  with  all 
the  advantages  which  accrue  to  that  age, 
while  at  that  epoch  the  all-conquering 
Lady  Matilda  must  be  well  on  in  the 
fifties. 

Lady  Matilda  Wilmot  is  a  piquant 
and  life-like  creation,  whose  verve  and 
force  make  her  easily  surpass  a  gener- 
ation of  insipid,  tremulous,  or  hoydenish 
heroines.  She  brings  blue  sky,  sun- 
shine, and  a  breezy  stir  into  the  room 
she  enters ;  she  gives  herself  freely  and 
generously,  makes  the  best  of  every- 
thing, and  delights  in  the  world  she 
inhabits  in  an  entirely  healthy  and  sane 
way.  She  is  immeasurably  the  superior 
of  every  one  with  whom  she  comes  in 
contact ;  but  a  queen  needs  subservient 
subjects  in  order  to  be  a  queen.  She 
lives  with  her  two  brothers,  both  of 
whom  are  passionately  devoted  to  her, 
and  the  younger — Teddy — is,  so  far  as 
nice  drawing  is  concerned,  the  chef- 
d'oeuvre  of  the  book.  He  is  a  half-bright, 
half-witless  fellow,  and  we  do  not  recall, 
except  in  Gait's  excellent  but  rarely- 
read  novel  "The  Entail,"  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  similar  "  innocent"  into  fiction. 
Teddy  is,  however,  after  Lady  Matilda, 
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one  of  the  wisest  persons  in  the  book, 
for  no  one  can  include  him  in  the  group 
of  egotists  and  noodles  whoso  social  and 
private  idiosyncrasies  are  displayed  in 
Mrs.  Walford's  way,  and  who  are  per- 
mitted to  make  themselves  as  absurd  as 
occasion  requires.  Lady  Matilda's  daugh- 
ter Lotta,  dull,  self-satisfied,  living  in 
the  smallest  world  of  proprieties,  and 
married  to  the  most  pompous  and  trivial 
of  Philistines,  offers  a  delightful  foil  to 
the  elegant  and  charming  grandmamma. 
Mrs.  Walford's  comedy  is  always  excel- 
lent, and  her  situations  so  ingenious  that 
her  characters  play  their  parts  and  de- 
clare themselves  with  small  occasion  for 
analysis.  Lotta  especially  must  be  heard 
and  seen  to  be  appreciated.  "  You  need 
never  be  surprised  at  anything  mamma 
does,"  she  remarks  to  her  husband  when 
they  are  discussing  Lady  Matilda's  im- 
pulsive ways.  "  She  will  say  one  thing 
one  minute  and  another  the  next.  For 
instance,  yesterday,  what  do  you  think 
she  said  about  the  cook  yesterday  ?  I 
told  her  that  we  had  begun  to  suspect 
now  that  cook  had  had  a  hand  in  Sarah's 
leaving,  and  she  stopped  me  at  once,  be- 
fore I  had  even  begun  to  explain  what 
made  me  think  so,  with,  '  Well,  my  dear, 
dismiss  her.'  You  know  that  quick  way 
mamma  has, — '  Well,  my  dear,  dismiss 
her :'  as  if  it  were  nothing  to  dismiss  a 
woman  like  cook.  I  would  not  on  any 
account  dismiss  her  unless  I  had  good 
grounds,  really  good  grounds,  for  doing 
80  :  so  when  I  tried  to  explain  this  to 
mamma,  I  was  trying  to  show  that  we 
had  no  direct  proofs  and  could  not  be 
absolutely  certain  at  present,  when  she 
cried  out,  'Well,  my  dear,  don't  dismiss 
her,'  all  in  a  minute  after  she  had  said, 
'  Dismiss  her,'  two  seconds  before  !" 

Challoner,  who  has  a  prominent  ?Yj/e  to 
play,  is  left  at  first  quite  out  in  the  cold, 
and  the  situation  has  done  its  utmost  for 
him  by  exciting  lively  interest  and  ex- 
pectation before  he  is  brought  to  the 
front  at  all.  J^erhaps  none  but  a  giant 
could  look  the  size  of  life  beside  such 
a  brilliant  portrait  as  Lady  Matilda's. 
Challoner,  at  least,  shows  but  a  poor 
creature  in  contrast  with  her,  even  while 
moved  by  a  strong  passion.  One  grows 
indignant  with  a  man,  indeed,  who  is 
neither  enough  of  an  Antony  to  kiss 
away  kingdoms  nor  resolute  enough  to 
take  himself  off  when  honor  bids  him. 
His  love  for  Lady  Matilda,  and  her  love 
for  him,  unfolded  with  a  hundred  delicate 
and  pretty  touches,  interpenetrate  the 
light  comedy  of  the  rest  of  the  story  with 


a  tragic  element,  little  as  it  first  seems 
to  belong  to  it :  their  love  is  forbidden, 
and  the  fates  are  not  propitiated  until 
two  lives  are  sacrificed.  Mrs.  Walford 
in  all  her  books,  if  we  remember  aright, 
has  the  fates  at  work  behind  the  action 
of  her  dramas,  with  Atropos  ready  to 
snip  the  thread  at  the  right  moment. 
But  in  "  The  Baby's  Grandmother"  we 
find  it  difficult  to  decide  whether  the 
tragedy  means  too  little  or  too  much. 
The  earlier  part  of  the  book  is,  however, 
very  successful  comedy,  and  both  char- 
acters and  situations  show  invention, 
humor,  and  abundant  cleverness. 

If  the  four  collaborateurs  of  "  The 
King's  Men"  had  more  clearly  explained 
the  motive  and  meaning  of  their  book, 
we  should  better  know  how  to  rank  it. 
One  requires  a  sufficient  motive  for  put- 
ting the  date  of  a  novel  sixty  years  hence  ; 
and  when  the  adequacy  of  the  motive  is 
conceded,  much  daring  originality  and 
brilliancy  of  wit  are  even  then  needed  in 
order  to  make  the  jev-d' esprit  effective. 
A  realistic  story  may  afford  to  grovel  on 
the  earth,  but  a  novel  which  is  all  in  the 
air  needs  to  soar,  and  one  is  impatient  at 
a  mere  flapping  of  wings  without  a  single 
flight  into  the  empyrean.  Had  these 
authors  contented  themselves  with  1894 
for  a  date,  they  might  have  succeeded  bet- 
ter in  solving  our  present  enigmas,  for 
what  their  story  shows  is  the  decadence  of 
to-day's  fashions  and  tendencies.  A  pro- 
fessional beauty  gains  an  income  from 
the  royalty  upon  the  sale  of  her  photo- 
graphs, English  aristocrats  hire  them- 
selves out  to  adorn  the  country-houses  of 
rich  parvenus,  the  King  of  England  is 
banished,  Ireland  is  a  republic,  and  the 
Nihilists,  after  assassinating  four  czars, 
have  finally  taken  the  government  of  Rus- 
sia into  their  own  hands.  Now,  with 
a  clear  field  of  sixty  years  ahead  one  may 
afibrd  to  make  a  few  bolder  guesses  than 
these.  A  great  many  experiments  might 
have  been  tried  in  the  interval.  The  fe- 
male sex,  over-emancipated  and  endowed 
with  the  suffrage,  might  have  risen  to 
such  heights  or  abandoned  themselves  to 
such  extremes  as  to  necessitate  their  re- 
subjugation,  and  a  new  liape  of  the  Sa- 
bines  might  have  inaugurated  a  new 
empire,  in  which  men  held  supremacy 
and  women  were  slaves.  Then,  free 
education  and  diffused  intellectual  and 
artistic  culture  having  deadened  imagi- 
nation, cheapened  the  "  fairy-tales  of 
science  and  the  long  results  of  time," 
and  banished  the  final  vestiges  of  cn^a- 
tive    and    inspired    genius,   it   might    be 
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supposed  to  have  been  found  necessary 
to  burn  books,  abolish  teachino;,  and 
bring  back  the  dark  ages  of  ignorance 
and  superstition,  in  order  to  create  a 
vacuum  which  nature  might  once  more 
rouse  herself  to  fill.  As  for  domestic 
life,  new  sanitary  conditions  would  have 
been  found  essential.  About  the  year 
1900,  the  whole  population  of  the  civil- 
ized world  having  succumbed  to  dyspep- 
sia, a  complete  revolution  in  cookery  and 
the  arts  of  life  would  have  been  made. 
Thus,  after  such  a  long  look  ahead  as 
"  The  King's  Men"  offers,  we  are  dis- 
appointed to  get  a  glimpse  of  our  de- 
scendants going  about  in  the  threadbare 
suits  we  have  on  to-day  and  find  already 
a  little  the  worse  for  wear.  And  we  can- 
not concede  that  any  felicity  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  story  seems  to  justify  the 
serious  labors  of  these  four  recognized 
litterateurs.  The  problems  of  the  future 
omitted,  there  is  a  slight  degree  of  in- 
terest attaching  to  Mr.  Windsor's  lavish 
hospitalities,  and  to  the  fiction  kept  up 
in  the  court  of  the  banished  King  of 
England.  There  are  droll  accounts 
given  of  the  princess's  retinue  and  of 
the  enforced  table-economies  of  the  royal 
m&tiage  which  ought  to  be  amusing. 
Nevertheless,  nothing  in  the  book  is 
actually  amusing.  The  action  wavers 
too  much  between  what  is  traditional 
and  what  is  unreal ;  its  literal  features 
are  pointless:  in  fact,  it  belongs  neither 
to  one  category  nor  the.  other. 

Miss  Johnson's  book  begins  so  well, 
and  offers  such  opportunities  for  an  in- 
teresting development,  that  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  more  time  ought  to 
have  been  spent  upon  the  last  half  of  it, 
— that  its  present  confused  ending  might 
have  been  more  carefully  worked  out. 
A  great  many  wheels  are  set  in  motion 
in  the  first  chapter  by  an  anonymoua 
missive  sent  at  the  same  time  to  two 
brothers,  both  unlucky,  both  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  both  greedy  of  gain, 
which  ran  thus : 

"How  long  are  you  going  to  leave 
Tipton  Farm  to  your  brother,  and  not 
find  out  the  secret?  The  dog  in  the  fable 
mistook  the  shadow  in  the  water  for  a 
nice  bone." 

This  riddle,  which  sends  both  brothers 
and  their  families  post-haste  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  family  estate  at  Tipton, 
is  more  clever  than  the  solution  is  finally 
satisfactory.  The  situation  is  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  the  village  of  Tipton  and  its 
inhabitants  are  in  some  respects  rather 
cleverly  hit  off.     The  action  and  the  con- 


versations are,  however,  never  quite  cohe- 
rent, and  the  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  supposed  to  carry  on  the  story  lack 
not  only  reality,  but  plausibility.  The 
characters  run  into  absurdity,  caricature, 
almost  insanity  ;  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Tipton  appear,  in  fact, 
to  be  harmless  lunatics;  yet  we  doubt  if 
such  was  the  author's  intention.  The 
heroine  of  the  book,  Frances,  is  com- 
paratively free  from  eccentricity,  and  is 
a  very  bright,  lovable  little  woman, 
neither  of  whose  two  lovers  seems  quite 
worthy  of  her.  An  author  with  a  taste 
for  extravagant  oddities  needs  to  estab- 
lish a  firm  basis  of  vraisemblance  and 
order  for  the  mere  sake  of  contrast,  as 
otherwise  in  the  general  bedlam  it  is 
difficult  to  make  sure  of  any  reality. 
But  the  reader  who  likes  eccentricity 
and  whim  for  their  own  sake,  and  apart 
from  their  relations  to  real  life,  has  a 
chance  of  finding  Miss  Johnson's  latest 
book  very  amusing. 
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ON    THE    FRENCH    BROAD. 

TWO    PAPERS.— T. 


WAS  due  in 
^H-ar  Asheville,  North 
^  •  Carolina,  on  the 
first  day  of  January,  1882.  If  I  were 
not  there  by  or  before  that  date,  im- 
portant interests  might  suffer :  there- 
fore, taking  "  time  by  the  forelock," 
T  set  out  several  days  in  advance  of 
the  appointed  period.  I  had  only  a 
hundred  and  forty  miles  to  go,  but  I 
was  somewhat  experienced  in  Southern 
travel,  and  knew  it  was  well  enough  to 
allow  a  liberal  margin  of  time,  even  for 
short  distances. 

"  You  will  find  Jordan  a  hard  road 
to  travel,  sir,"  said  the  conductor  to  me, 


as  we  went  down  the  Buncombe  Rail- 
way from  Morristown,  Tennessee.  "  The 
trestle  at  Deep  Water  is  swept  away, 
and  the  one  at  Ivy  is  hanging  by  only 
the  couplings ;  but  you'll  get  through 
somehow,  if  you're  one  of  the  '  saints' 
and  b'lieve  in  '  perseverance.'  " 

I  was  in  the  wake  of  a  severe  storm, 
which  I  knew  had  done  some  damage 
to  the  roads,  but  I  was  not  aware  that 
it  had  swept  away  bridges  and  raised 
high  havoc  generally.  However,  I  had 
no  alternative,  so  I  pushed  on,  trusting 
to  luck  and  "  perseverance."  At  Wolf 
Creek  the  train  halted  in  a  driving 
snow-storm.      The  stage-driver  was  on 
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the  platform,  waiting  for  the  mail- bag, 
and  I  asked  if  he  had  a  spare  seat. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  "  one, — on 
my  nigh  mare.  But  I  karn't  take  you 
no  furder  nor  Ottinger's  ;  beyant  thar 
you'll  have  to  take  to  Shank's  mares ; 
but  'tain't  only  two  miles  to  the  Spring 
House." 

"  Shank's  mares  ?"  I  asked.  "  What 
sort  of  mares  are  they  ?" 

"  Why,  yer  legs,  stranger  ;  and  you'll 
be  lucky  if  you  get  through  on  them, 
for  thar  hain't  no  road  ;  it's  all  torned 
up  by  the  cussed  railroad.  It's  a  reg'lar 
dog  in  the  manger  :  it  don't  travil  itself 
nor  let  no  one  else  travil." 

Calling  to  mind  what  the  train-con- 
ductor had  said  about  the  "perseverance 
of  the  saints,"  I  decided  to  accept  the  va- 
cant seat  on  the  "  nigh  mare,"  and  then 
hurried  to  the  public  house  to  break  a 
long  fast  and  deposit  my  luggage,  which 
Shank's  mares  might  find  inconveniently 
heavy  to  carry. 

Every  traveller  in  this  part  of  the 
world  knows  this  quaint,  old-fashioned 
inn,  nestling  among  the  hills,  its  low 
roof  and  wide  veranda  overhung  with 
broad-branching  trees,  which  yield  a 
grateful  shelter  from  the  torrid  heat  of 
midsummer.  Very  pleasant  is  it  to 
come  upon  it  when  the  outer  world  is 
sweltering  in  the  heated  air,  and  to 
have  the  breeze  which  comes  down  the 
mountain -gorge  fan  your  cheek  with 
the  cool  breath  of  October.  But  quite 
as  pleasant  is  the  old  inn  in  the  depth 
of  winter,  though  its  attractions  are  then 
all  in-doors, — in  a  warm  fire,  a  warm 
welcome,  and  a  bounteous  repast,  which 
the  kindly  landlady  sets  before  you  in 
the  low-ceilinged  dining-room.  I  was 
in  the  midst  of  such  a  repast,  when  the 
Jehu  thrust  his  head  in  at  the  door- 
way with  "  Hurry  up,  hurry  up,  sir. 
The  mail  can't  wait.  We  shan't  git 
thar  before  midnight." 

It  was  an  hour  before  nightfall  when 
we  mounted  to  the  "  top  of  the  stage" 
and  rode  off  into  the  snow-storm.  The 
flakes  were  falling  fast,  and  the  cold 
wind  from  the  near  mountains  drove 
them  in  blinding  gusts  into  our  faces, 
frosting  our  hair  till  our  locks  were  as 


venerably  white  as  those  of  Old  Time 
in  the  primer.  The  "nigh  mare"  was 
not  the  horse  which  won  the  last  race  at 
Nashville,  but  a  slower  animal ;  and  she 
stumbled  along  over  the  frozen  road 
with  a  persistent  disregard  of  a  direct 
course  and  a  steadfast  footing.  It  re- 
quired about  all  my  attention  to  watch 
her  unsteady  gyrations ;  but  I  did  now 
and  then  give  a  glance  at  the  country 
through  which  we  were  passing. 

Most  of  it  was  covered  with  magnifi- 
cent timber,  —  oak,  pine,  and  poplar, — 
straight  as  the  mast  of  a  ship,  and  tower- 
ing a  hundred  feet  into  the  air.  The  land, 
I  was  told,  could  be  bought  for  a  dollar 
an  acre,  and  there  were  evidently  ten  of 
such  trees  upon  every  acre :  so  it  seemed 
only  necessary  to  put  an  axe  into  that 
timber  to  realize  a  fortune.  This  was 
my  first  opinion ;  but  as  I  rode  on  in 
the  dim  light  of  the  half-blinding  storm 
I  soon  came  to  a  different  conclusion.  I 
discovered  that  the  larger  portion  of  the 
land  was  set  up  edgewise,  and  too  near 
the  perpendicular  to  be  trodden  by  the 
foot  of  man  until  he  has  invented  some 
new  mode  of  locomotion. 

It  soon  became  dark,  and  the  storm 
increased  with  the  night;  but  we  rode 
on,  now  wading  some  stream  breast- 
high  to  the  horses,  and  then  again 
floundering  over  the  icy  ground,  my 
only  guide  the  steady  tattoo  beat  by 
the  heels  of  the  "  off  horse,"  as  he 
kept  just  one  length  ahead  of  me  on 
the  frozen  road. 

"  I  say,  stranger,"  shouted  the  Jehu 
out  of  the  darkness,  "  a  man  is  a  gol- 
darned  fool  as  drives  stage  in  this 
weather." 

"  And  what  is  the  man  who  doesn't 
drive  a  stage  ?" 

"  He's  a  gol-doner ;  and  that's  what  I 
think  of  you,  sir." 

I  was  conscious  of  meriting  this  en- 
comium, but  I  answered  nothing,  and, 
cold,  benumbed,  and  half  frozen  in 
hands  and  feet,  I  pulled  my  hat  down 
over  my  eyes  to  keep  out  the  thick-falling 
snow,  and  pushed  on  into  the  darkness. 
We  had  ridden  on  in  silence  for  another 
hour,  when  the  driver  turned  suddenly 
to  me  again,  this  time  shouting,  "  Glory 
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Thar  it  are — the  light- 


off 


I've  been  looking 


Looking  for  me  ?" 


hallelujah  ! 
yonder." 

It  was  Ottinger's,  and  in  another 
five  minutes  I  had  alighted  from  the 
''  top  of  the  stage"  and  staggered — for 
I  was  too  cold  and  stiff  to  walk — into 
the  sitting-room.  A  bright  wood  fire 
was  blazing  on  the  hearth,  shedding  a 
cheerful  glow  around  the  cosey  but  spa- 
cious apartment.  In  one  of  the  chim- 
ney-corners sat  two  men,  evidently 
travellers ;  in  the  other,  a  cheery,  pleas- 
ant-faced woman,  a  little  past  middle 
age,  who,  looking  up  with  a  cheerful 
smile,  accosted  me  as  follows :  "I 
knowed  you'd  come 
for  you." 

"  Indeed ! 

"  Yes  ;  for  I  knowed  that  an  old  fool 
like  you  would  be  sure  to  come  out  on 
a  night  like  this." 

"  Old,  madam  ?  You  call  me  old  ? 
Wait  till  I  take  off  my  hat  and  get  the 
snow  out  of  my  hair  and  beard." 

I  suited  the  action  to  the  word,  and 
then  she  said,  with  another  cheery 
laugh,  "  Well,  you're  not  so  very  old, 
but  you're  a  fool  all  the  same, — any 
one  is  to  travil  sech  a  night  as  this  on 
the  back  of  a  broken-down  stage-horse. 
But  never  mind ;  here,  take  my  seat — 
you  must  be  cold  :  you  need  something 
hot :  what  shall  it  be  ?  hot  coffee  or  hot 
toddy?" 

"  Coffee,  if  you  please,  madam.  I'm 
a  temperance  man." 

"  Well,  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  you 
was,"  scanning  me  closely ;  "  per'aps  a 
Methidist  parson ;  and  you  did  look  like 
a  saint  when  you  come  in, — like  one  of 
'em  in  white  robes,  just  ready  to  go  up  to 
glory.  But,  saint  or  sinner,  you  shan't 
freeze  to  death  here,  not  so  long  as  I 
kin  make  the  kettle  boil."  And  with 
another  cheery  laugh  she  bustled  out  of 
the  apartment. 

When  I  had  begun  to  thaw  out,  I 
made  acquaintance  with  my  fellow-guests 
at  this  comfortable  hostelry.  One 
was  a  commercial  traveller  on  his  way 
to  Asheville  with  about  a  thousand 
pounds  of  luggage.  He  was  waiting, 
like  the  man  in  the  fable,  for  the  river 
to  run  dry ;  and  if  he  kept  to  his  inten- 


tion he  is  waiting  yet.  The  other  guest 
was  a  country  shoemaker,  who  had  just 
come  afoot  over  the  route  I  should  be 
obliged  to  travel.  His  report  was  much 
like  that  of  the  spies  to  Joshua.  The 
land  was  one  flowing  with  milk  and 
sorghum  molasses,  but  to  reach  it  one 
must  cross  the  French  Broad  River, 
and  the  bridges  were  down,  the  river 
was  up,  and  abreast  of  Lovers'  Leap 
the  water  stood  six  feet  deep  in  the  high- 
road. At  other  points  it  was  nearly  as 
deep,  and  farther  on  estray  logs  and 
uprooted  trees  had  drifted  in  from  the 
stream  and  so  obstructed  the  road  that 
it  was  absolutely  impassable  for  any 
living  "  critter"  except  a  Buncombe 
County  pony,  and  one  of  them  could 
walk  a  creek,  climb  a  rail  fence,  or 
dance  a  hornpipe  on  a  tight-rope.  The 
only  course  for  a  man  to  get  round  the 
obstructed  points  was  to  scale  the  al- 
most inaccessible  cliffs  which  rose  on 
the  left  of  the  road  a  hundred  feet  and 
more  almost  perpendicularly.  This  the 
shoemaker  had  done,  but  he  was  sure  of 
foot  and  steady  of  nerve ;  and  if  a  man 
wasn't  all  this  he  would  advise  him  not 
to  attempt  the  hazardous  exploit.  How- 
ever, these  mountain-streams  went  down 
about  as  fast  as  they  went  up,  and  the 
river  might  be  low  enough  by  the 
morning  to  allow  of  my  passing  Lovers' 
Leap  with  dry  feet,  if  my  boots  were 
well  coated  with  a  solution  of  beeswax 
and  tallow.  This  was  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  I  travelled  afoot,  which  I 
did  not  intend  to  do  if  a  saddle-horse 
could  be  anywhere  obtained  for  the 
moderate  amount  of  legal  currency  I 
had  about  me. 

Soon  the  landlady  appeared  at  the 
door,  saying,  "  Now,  you  temperance 
gentleman,  come  this  way,  and  I'll  give 
you  something  to  warm  your  innards." 

I  followed  her  into  the  dining-room 
and  sat  down  to  a  repast  fit  to  "  set  be- 
fore a  king,"  and  which  any  king  would 
have  enjoyed  if  blessed  with  a  reason- 
ably good  appetite  :  hot  rolls,  hot 
coffee,  hot  waffles,  hot  corn-pone,  and 
hot  ham  and  eggs, — everything  hot,  and 
all  prepared  by  the  chubby  hands  of 
my  warm-hearted  hostess.    While  pour- 
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iag  out  the  coffee,  she  opened  a  conver- 
sation, and  it  was  not  long  before  I  had 
her  complete  autobiography.  It  was 
barren  of  incident ;  but,  as  it  illustrates 
the  life  of  a  class  not  generally  supposed 
to  exist  at  the  South,  I  may  as  well  give 
it  here  in  brief  epitome. 

"You  see,"  she  said,  "me  and  my 
old  man  was  born  and  broughten  up  in 
Tennessee,  —  East  Tennessee,  —  where 
they  raise  such  heaps  of  live-stock — 
bosses  and  mules  and  pigs  and  horned 
critters — for  the  Car'lina  markets.  We 
was  poor ;  but  we  married  young,  for 
neither  of  us  believed  in  waitin'  till 
we  had  enough  to  rear  a  fambly.  He 
was  sober  and  'dustrious,  and  so  was  I ; 
and  we  got  along  right  smart,  bought 
a  nice  little  farm  and  paid  for  it,  and 
when  the  children  come  along — as  was 
nat'ral  they  should  —  we  had  enough 
to  feed  and  clothe  'em  and  give  'em  a 
sight  better  edication  than  we  had  our- 
selves. This  was  doin'  right  well ;  but 
you  never  knowed  ary  one  of  the  right 
sperrit  as  thought  they  was  doin'  well 
enough  when  they  could  do  any  better. 
We  could  give  our  children  good  edica- 
tions,  but  we  wanted  to  set  'em  up  in 
life,  fur  no  one  kin  live  upon  larnin' 
'cept  boys,  and  all  our  boys  was  girls, — 
all  but  one,  and  he  had  no  more  mind 
for  books  nor  I  have  for  the  finery 
those  silly  women  as  come  to  the  Springs 
go  crazy  over." 

"You  mistake,  madam.  I  know  a 
good  many  young  women  at  the  North 
who  live  upon  their  learning, — make  lots 
of  money  by  teaching." 

"  Teachin'  ?"  she  exclaimed.  "  Do 
you  s'pose  I'd  let  one  o'  my  girls  be  a 
schule-marm,— -a  dried-up  copy  of  the 
multiplication  -  table  ?  No,  sir!  I'd 
rather  every  one  of  'em  was  poor  and 
the  mother  of  sixteen  small  children. 
I  tell  you,  sir,  the  young  woman  as  has 
a  likely  boy  or  girl  and  brings  it  up  to 
be  a  decent  man  or  woman  does  more 
for  the  kentry  and  the  world  than  all 
the  schule-marms  in  creation.  But,  as 
I  was  sayin',  we  had  four  children, — 
three  girls  and  a  boy,  the  youngest  girl 
you'll  see  here, — and  we  wanted  to  look 
out  for  settin'  on  'em  up  in  life.     We 


put  our  heads  together,  my  old  man 
and  me,  but  we  couldn't  see  no  way  to 
do  it  till  one  time  when  he  come  out 
here  and  seed  this  farm,  which  we 
could  buy  reasonable.  You  see,  this 
road  by  Wolf  Creek,  and  all  along 
up  French  Broad  to  Asheville,  was  the 
only  road  from  East  Tennessee  to  Char- 
lotte and  Augusta,  and  all  the  stock 
had  to  be  driv'  this  way  for  the  Car'- 
lina markets.  It  had  been  the  old 
Indian  trail,  and  they  had  followed 
it  for  years, — long  afore  the  kentry 
ever  see  a  white  man.  And  now  it  is 
taken  by  the  railroad  which  they  say 
is  a-goin'  to  bring  us  right  into  the 
centre  of  civilization.  Strange,  sir, 
hain't  it,  that  the  railroad  engineers, 
with  all  thar  book-larnin',  don't  know 
no  more  'bout  layin'  out  a  road  nor  the 
wild  Indians. 

"  Well,"  she  continued,  "  as  I  was 
sayin',  my  husband  come  down  here 
with  a  drove  of  cattle,  and  he  had  to 
bring  his  fodder  along  with  him,  for 
there  wasn't  a  blessed  thing  growin'  for 
'em  to  eat  from  the  time  they  struck 
the  French  Broad,  nigh  to  Newport,  till 
they  got  'bout  on  to  Asheville.  The 
whole  kentry  was  steep  hill-sides  and 
mountain-tops,  as  grow'd  nothin'  but 
rocks,  except  a  narrow  stage-road  along 
the  river,  the  openin'  whar  the  Springs 
is,  and  this  farm  of  'bout  seventeen 
hundred  acres.  The  Springs  was  al- 
ready taken  up,  and  had  been  for  a 
hundred  years,  and  foolish  women  come 
thar  then,  just  as  they  do  now,  a-huntin' 
for  husbands.  But  this  place  had  nothin' 
on  it  'cept  the  nat'ral  grass,  and  the 
moment  my  husband  sot  eyes  on  it  he 
seed  what  could  be  done  with  it.  He 
could  lay  it  down  in  grass  and  corn  and 
oats,  and  sell  'em  to  the  drovers  as 
come  by,  and  make  his  fortune.  And, 
to  cut  a  long  story  short,  he  done  it. 
At  first  we  put  up  a  log  house,  but  now, 
you  see,  we've  got  a  brick  one, — two 
stories  and  attic,  and  fifty  feet  square, 
— and,  if  I  say  it,  as  good  a  farm  as 
can  be  found  in  the  State  of  North 
Car'lina." 

"  I  can    readily   believe   it,  madam : 
seventeen  hundred  acres  of  such  bottom- 
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land  is  a  farm  that  would  be  hard  to 
beat  anywhere." 

"  Well,  we  hain't  seventeen  hundred 
acres  now.  When  our  boy  come  of 
age,  you  see,  we  built  him  a  house  and 
give  him  three  hundred  acres.  And 
we  done  the  same  by  our  two  older 
girls  when  they  was  married ;  and 
—  I  don't  mind  tellin'  you,  for  you 
don't  look  as  if  you  was  huntin'  a  wife, 
and,  if  you  was,  you're  a  temperance 
man,  and  sech  gen'rally  makes  good 
husbands — we  mean  to  do  jest  the  same 
by  our  youngest  girl ;  she's  jest  turned 
of  seventeen :  you'll  see  her  when  you  git 
back  to  the  settin'-room.  So  we'll  hev 
only  'bout  five  hundred  acres;  but  I 
reckon  that  and  a  good  warm  house  is 
'bout  enough  for  my  old  man  and  me 
for  the  rest  of  our  days." 

At  this  point  in  the  monologue,  a  tall 
man  of  about  sixty,  very  erect,  and 
with  a  fine  face  and  forehead,  opened 
the  door  and  said  to  the  lady,  "  Wife, 
thar's  another  stranger  come  in,  who 
has  walked  all  the  way  from  Stock- 
house's.  Can't  you  give  him  some  hot 
cofi'ee  ?  He's  very  cold,  and  I  thought 
you'd  like  to  do  it." 

"  Of  course  I  would,"  said  the  good 
woman,  rising  hastily,  "but  he'll  have 
to  wait  a  little.  You  see,  this  gentle- 
man has  been  so  very  entertainin'  — 
kept  me  so  busy  a-listenin'  to  his 
pleasant  talk  —  I've  forgot  to  keep  the 
coffee  and  the  other  things  on  the  stove. 
Ask  him  to  wait  a  little,  and  I'll  have 
'em  hot  aii-'in." 

I  went  into  the  sitting-room  and 
asked  the  new  -  comer  how  he  had 
come  from  Stockhouse's.  "  On  foot, 
sir,"  was  his  reply,  "  and  I  climbed  the 
cliff  at  Lovers'  Leap  and  at  two  places 
beyond ;  but  if  you  are  going  on  I  would 
advise  you  not  to  hazard  the  experiment. 
The  snow  which  has  melted  to-day  will 
freeze  to-night  and  be  ice  by  to-mor- 
row, and  afford  you  a  very  dangerous 
footing." 

When  the  landlady  returned  from  the 
dining-room,  and  took  her  accustomed 
seat  in  the  chimney-corner,  she  said  to 
me,  "  I  know  what  you're  hankerin' 
after ;    you    don't   drink,   but   you    do 


smoke,  and  you  want  one  now,  and 
think  it  won't  suit  us  women." 

"  Madam,  you  have  read  me  like  a 
book :  if  you  had  lived  two  hundred 
years  ago  you  might  have  been  hanged 
for  a  witch." 

"Well,  don't  you  mind  us,  for,  if  you 
won't  mention  it,  I'll  tell  you  I  don't 
mind  a  quiet  whiff  now  and  then  my- 
self." 

All  now  produced  their  cigars,  except 


TRAVELLING  ALONG  THE  FRENCH  BROAD. 

the  landlady.  She  drew  from  the 
pocket  of  her  dress  a  small  yellow  bag 
and  a  colored  clay  pipe,  called  Powha- 
tan because  it  is  supposed  to  be  the 
identical  utensil  which  the  renowned 
John  Smith,  first  of  that  name, 
found  in  use  among  the  Indians  when 
he  first  set  foot  in  Virginia.  Holding 
out  the  bag  to  me,  she  said,  "  You  had 
better  try  some  of  my  tobacco,  sir.  It 
is  better  nor  your  cigar ;  it  are  the 
genuine     '  bright     yellow,'     the     pure 
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'  golden-leaf,'  and  it  don't  grow  no- 
where like  it  do  here  in  Madison 
County." 

I  filled  a  pipe  with  the  fragrant 
leaves,  and  when  I  had  imbibed  a  few 
whiflfs  I  remarked,  "It  is  excellent, 
madam  :  you  are  a  judge  of  the  weed." 

"  I  orter  be,"  she  answered.  "  I've 
smoked  it  ever  since  I  was  born ;  and  all 
my  gals  smoke  too,  but  they  do  it  be- 
hind the  door,  whar  folks  won't  see  'em. 
But  I  tell  you,  sir,  it's  nothin'  to  be 
ashamed  of,  for  tobacco  is  a-goin'  to  be 
the  makin'  of  this  kentry." 

"  How  is  that,  madam  ?" 

"Why,  ever  since  it  was  found  out, 
'bout  ten  year  ago,  that  this  sile  was  the 
best  in  the  world  for  it,  every  little 
farmer  in  Madison  and  Buncombe  has 
gone  to  growin'  it.  'Fore  they  done  that 
they  didn't  get  more'n  enough  to  jest 
keep  soul  and  body  together,  but  now 
they  clear  fifty  and  a  hundred  dollars 
a  year  from  every  acre.  It  brings  'em 
in  money,  so  they  kin  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school,  wear  better  clothes,  and 
hev  somethin'  to  eat  'sides  bacon  and 
corn-pone.  It's  the  poor  fare  they  has 
lived  on  that  has  made  the  back-kentry 
people  down  yere  sech  a  mis'rable,  no- 
account  set  of  critters." 

"  It  was  parched  corn  that  settled 
this  country,  and  you  think  tobacco  will 
civilize  it?" 

"  Yes,  sir.  But  how  did  parched  corn 
settle  it?" 

"  It  was  all  that  John  Sevier  had  in 
his  knapsack  when  he  beat  the  British 
at  King's  Mountain  and  flogged  the 
Cherokees  in  thirty-five  battles." 

But  the  delicious  "  golden-leaf"  in 
my  pipe  was  soon  exhausted,  and, 
knocking  the  ashes  from  the  bowl,  I 
rose,  and,  bidding  my  kindly  enter- 
tainers "  good-night,"  I  went  to  the 
quiet  slumbers  that  are  apt  to  follow  a 
long  ride  on  the  back  of  a  broken-down 
stage-horse. 

In  the  morning  I  found  the  storm 
had  cleared  away,  and  the  day  opened 
cold  but  clear  and  sunshiny.  I  was  as- 
sured that  I  could  secure  a  saddle-horse 
at  Warm  Springs ;  and  that  assurance 
and  the   beautiful  morning  led  me  to 


set  out  early  on  my  journey.  My  genial 
hostess  saw  me  to  the  door-way,  and,  as 
she  held  my  hand  in  a  kindly  "  good- 
by,"  said,  "  Ye'd  better  take  stret  up 
the  cornfield.  The  railroad  has  gob- 
bled up  the  stage-road,  and  ye'll  find  it 
powerful  hard  walkin'  on  the  track." 

I  took  "  stret  up  the  cornfield."  The 
earth  was  still  covered  with  the  lately- 
fallen  snow,  but  the  ground  was  yield- 
ing to  the  foot,  for  I  was  on  bottom- 
land, which  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals 
had  been  submerged  by  the  river  fresh- 
ets. The  cold  air  contained  just  enough 
electricity  to  send  the  blood  tingling 
through  the  veins  and  render  the  sim- 
ple act  of  walking  a  most  exhilarating 
exercise.  Soon  I  struck  a  piece  of 
marshy  ground,  and  was  forced  to  take 
to  the  track,  which  there  ran  along  an 
embankment  with  not  width  enough  at 
the  side  of  the  rails  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  the  "  living  skeleton,"  so  I 
was  obliged  to  keep  in  the  middle  of 
the  track ;  and  I  soon  learned  that 
"  Jordan  is  a  hard  road  to  travel."  To  ^i| 
keep  their  contract  with  the  State,  the 
railroad-managers  were  obliged  to  finish 
their  work  by  the  1st  of  February, 
and,  in  the  haste  of  laying  the  track, 
one  cross-tie  had  been  made  to  do  duty 
for  two,  and,  the  ties  being  fully  four 
feet  apart,  it  was  somewhat  beyond  the 
stretch  of  an  ordinary  man's  legs  to 
straddle  from  one  tie  to  another.  The 
only  course  was  to  take  one  step  upon  a 
tie  and  the  next  into  the  interval  be- 
tween, which  was  filled  with  a  snowy 
slush,  and  the  consequence  was  that  my 
boots  were  very  soon  in  a  most  unpleas- 
ant condition. 

When  I  had  gone  on  in  this  manner 
for  a  mile  or  more,  I  came  upon  a  "  sec- 
tion-boss" overseeing  a  gang  of  labor- 
ers. They  were  mostly  negroes,  and  all 
were  clad  in  the  variegated  garb  of  the 
State  convict.  Only  one  was  a  white 
man,  and  he  had  intelligent  features; 
the  rest  were  black,  and  of  the  very 
lowest  type  of  humanity, — coarse,  brutal- 
looking  fellows,  whom  one  would  not 
care  to  meet  alone  on  an  unfrequented 
highway.  Near  by,  leaning  upon  his 
musket, — which  I  noticed  was   at   the 
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half- trigger, — was  the  guard,  a  pleasant- 
faced  young  man,  scarcely  more  than  a 
stripling.  He  stood  at  his  ease,  giving 
little  apparent  heed  to  his  prisoners ; 
and  I  could  but  think  how  easy  it  would 
be  for  any  one  of  those  stalwart  fellows 
to  spring  upon  him  unawares,  disarm 
him,  and  then  escape  with  the  rest  of  the 
gang  to  the  neighboring  forest.  This 
would  be  very  sure  to  happen  if  the 
convicts  were  white  men;  but  they  are 
nearly  all  black,  and  of  a  more  docile 
character.  Why  so  large  a  proportion 
of  them  are  colored  I  did  not  learn  till 
afterward. 

Exchanging  a  few  words  of  saluta- 
tion with  the  "  boss"  and  the  guard,  I 
trudged  on  again  over  the  miry  track, 
and  was  soon  warming  my  chilled  limbs 
before  a  rousing  wood  fire  in  the  spa- 
cious hotel  at  Warm  Springs.  This  is 
a  favorite  summer  resort,  and  every  sea- 
son it  is  crowded  with  guests  fleeing 
from  the  sultry  atmosphere  of  the 
Southern  seaboard.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  remarkable  spring,  which  rises 
at  the  very  brink  of  the  river  and  main- 
tains at  all  seasons  a  temperature  of 
102°  to  104°  Fahrenheit.  Though 
highly  charged  with  minerals,  the  water 
is  tasteless,  and  it  is  so  very  buoyant 
that  it  will  sustain  the  human  body. 
The  hotel  was  now  bare  of  guests,  for 
the  birds  of  fashion  had  flown  south- 
ward with  the  first  approach  of  cold 
weather. 

My  first  inquiry  was  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  road  farther  on  to  the  east- 
ward; but  I  could  get  no  information 
beyond  what  I  had  learned  from  the 
man  who  had  scaled  Lovers'  Leap  the 
day  previous.  It  is  astonishing  how 
little  people  seem  to  know  in  this  sec- 
tion :  nobody  appears  to  understand 
even  his  own  business,  or  to  be  in  any 
hurry  to  attend  to  it.  From  this  last 
remark,  however,  must  be  excepted  fhe 
French  Broad  River,  which  rushes  on 
as  if  racing  against  time  and  intent 
upon  getting  somewhere  in  the  shortest 
period  possible.  It  has  decidedly  a  pur- 
pose and  a  will  of  its  own,  and  withal 
an  eye  for  the  picturesque.  This  last 
trait  is  but  natural,  seeing  it  was  born 


amid  some  of  the  wildest  scenery  on 
this  continent.  Its  waywardness  had 
just  been  strikingly  shown  in  the  re- 
morseless fury  with  which  it  had  a 
dozen  times  swept  away  the  unsightly 
wooden  structures  which  the  railway- 
engineers  had  time  and  again  tried  to 
throw  across  its  current.  Iron  bridges, 
high  above  its  reach,  and  with  a  span 
from  shore  to  shore,  are  the  only  things 
that  will  ever  withstand  its  resistless 
energies. 

The  agent  of  the  stage-line  kept  the 
only  livery-horses  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  in  search  of  him  I  went  as  soon  as 
I  had  thawed  my  chilled  limbs  at  the 
hotel  fire.  I  was  a  long  time  in  finding 
him,  and  a  still  longer  time  in  extract- 
ing from  him  the  unpleasant  fact  that 
he  would  let  neither  horse  nor  mule  go 
on  to  Marshall  for  "  no  consideration 
whatsomever."  He  "  toted"  the  mail,  but 
only  two  days  back  his  mule  and  darky 
"  come  nigh  outer  drownin'  a-swimmin' 
the  Big  Laurel,"  and  he  wasn't  "  a- 
gwine"  to  risk  that  "  wuth  of  hoss-flesh 
ag'in  fur  nary  gov'ment  on  earth," 
unless  it  paid  more'n  three  hundred 
dollars  a  year ;  and  ef  he  wouldn't  do 
it  fur  gov'ment,  to  keep  the  wheels  of 
society  in  motion,  he  reckoned  he 
wouldn't  do  it  fur  no  "  private  individ- 
ooal." 

"  Then  I  must  take  again  to  Shank's 
mares.  Can  you  tell  me  if  there  is 
much  water  in  the  road?" 

"  Thar  was  a  right  smart  chance  yes- 
terday. How  it  are  to-day  I  hain't 
yered." 

"  How  much  is  a  right  smart 
chance  ?" 

"  A  powerful  sight.  It  mought  be 
five  foot,  it  mought  be  six,  but  it's  too 
deep  to  git  over  unless  ye  climb 
Lovers'  Leap.  Howsomever,  if  ye  kin 
git  round  that  and  over  the  Laurel, 
ye'll  be  shore  to  git  either  a  boss  or 
mule  to  Stockhouse's,  and  then  ye  kin 
take  right  over  the  mountin'  to  Mar- 
shall, and  be  thar  by  sundown." 

I  had  lost  time  in  this  interview,  and 
it  was  now  past  nine  o'clock ;  but  the 
cool,  bracing  air  invited  exercise,  and 
it  was   less  than    five   miles  to  Stock- 
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house's.  So,  crossing  the  rickety  bridge 
at  the  Springs,  I  was  soon  coursing 
along  the  river-road  at  a  pace  not  much 
less  than  that  of  a  Buncombe  County 
pony.  I  soon  came  to  Lovers'  Leap, 
and,  from  a  close  inspection  with  my 
eyes  and  the  limb  of  a  tree,  with  which 
I  took  soundings,  I  discovered  that  the 
river  was  fully  four  feet  deep  in  the 
highway.  As  my  lower  extremities, 
though  reasonably  long,  are  not  suffi- 
ciently elongated  to  ford  comfortably 
that  depth  of  water,  I  sat  down  on  a 
stone  by  the  roadside  to  devise  ways 
and  means  to  overcome  this  serious  ob- 
stacle. 

The  cliff,  as  has  been  said,  rises  a 
hundred  feet  in  a  sort  of  broken  per- 
pendicularity. Here  and  there  upon  its 
face  was  growing  a  stunted  spruce  or 
hemlock,  but  the  most  of  its  surface 
was  naked  rock,  on  which  could  be  seen 
no  trace  of  a  footprint,  not  even  that 
of  a  squirrel;  and  yet  my  friend  the 
shoemaker  had  scaled  this  precipice  and 
lived  to  tell  the  story.  How  he  did  it  I 
could  not  imagine,  and  therefore  shall 
not  attempt  to  describe. 

One  thing  was  reasonably  certain  :  I 
should  not  essay  the  foolhardy  enter- 
prise. But,  as  it  would  be  sheer  reck- 
lessness to  attempt  to  surmount  the 
difficulty,  how  could  I  manage  to  get 
round  it  ?  This  was  now  an  interesting 
problem,  and  to  aid  in  its  solution  I 
drew  out  my  pipe,  filled  it  with  some  of 
the  pure  "  golden-leaf"  presented  me 
by  my  kindly  hostess,  and  went  to 
smoking  away  with  all  the  energy  of 
Jonah  when  imprisoned  in  the  bowels 
of  the  whale,  and  he,  I  had  been  told 
in  this  country,  "  smoked  away  like  a 
house  on  fire,  smoked  away  to  kill, 
smoked  away  till  the  whale,  not  being 
used  to  'backer,  took  sick  at  the 
stummach  and  throwed  Jonah  right  up 
on  the  coast  of  North  Car'lina,  and 
thet's  how  this  kentry  come  to  be  dis- 
kivered." 

This  reading  of  the  Scripture  story  is 
not  according  to  the  "  Revised  Version," 
but  I  am  told  it  is  devoutly  believed  in 
some  of  the  back-country  districts  of 
Western  North  Carolina ;  and  the  moral 


of  it  is  that  if  Jonah  had  not  smoked 
tobacco  North  Carolina  would  not  have 
been  discovered,  nor  settled  by  the  pres- 
ent race  of  white  men,  nor  they  been 
able  to  boast,  as  some  of  them  do,  of  a 
very  elongated  pedigree. 

However,  be  the  Jonah  story  true  or 
not,  there  is  no  denying  the  fact  that 
there  is  great  virtue  in  a  whiff  of  to- 
bacco. Let  who  will  rail  at  the  delicious 
weed,  I  do  not  propose  to  join  in  the 
chorus,  for  it  carried  me  over  thirty 
feet  of  rushing  water  with  scarcely  a 
moistening  of  the  soles  of  my  boots  I 
And  how  many  another  has  it  helped 
out  of  even  a  worse  dilemma  !  how  many 
aching  heads  has  it  soothed,  how  many 
wounded  hearts  assuaged  !  To  how 
many  sluggish  brains  has  it  lent  elo- 
quent expression!  to  how  many  half- 
fledged  poets,  vainly  trying  to  expand 
their  wings,  has  it  given  the  soaring 
inspiration !  Even  upon  me  it  flashed 
the  needed  illuminations,  rousing  my  in- 
ventive faculties,  so  that  with  the  first 
wreath  of  gray  smoke  that  curled  up 
from  my  pipe  and  vanished  in  the  clear 
wintry  sky  I  saw  my  route  over  the  del- 
uged causeway. 

Along  the  road,  and  between  it  and 
the  river,  was  a  low  breakwater  of  stones, 
intended  to  prevent  fractious  vehicles 
from  running  off  into  the  furious  tor- 
rent. At  the  edge  of  the  overflowed 
road  this  breakwater  was  nearly  three 
feet  high,  and,  though  the  submerged 
portion  was  hidden  by  the  turbid  stream, 
it  was  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the 
wall  was  there  equally  high.  If  this 
were  so,  and  I  should  place  loose  stones 
a  foot  or  so  in  thickness  upon  the  sub- 
merged wall,  what  was  to  prevent  my 
stepping  safely  from  one  stone  to  an- 
other and  crossing  as  dry-shod  as  the 
children  of  Israel  when  they  passed  over 
Jordan  ? 

Trimming  the  branches  from  the  limb 
of  a  tree,  to  serve  as  a  balancing-pole 
and  prevent  my  toppling  over  into  the 
river,  I  selected  suitable  stones  from 
the  side  of  the  road,  and,  dropping  them 
one  after  another  upon  the  sunken  break- 
water, essayed  the  perilous  passage.  One 
misplaced  or  unstable  stone,  or  one  false 
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step,  would  plunge  me  into  the  stream ; 
and  should  I  fall  on  the  river  side,  no 
amount  of  praying  would  avail  to  save 
me,  for  the  current  was  rushing  at  a 
speed  which  would  have  instantly  swept 
the  most  expert  swimmer  beyond  the 
reach  of  all  human  succor. 

Slowly  and  cautiously  I  moved  a  score 
of  heavy  stones  out  upon  the  sunken 
breakwater,  and,  with  my  pole  planted 
firmly  in  the  river's  bed,  felt  my  way  to 
and  fro  along  the  narrow  wall,  never 
venturing  to  look  down  at  the  rushing 
torrent,  lest  its  whirling  motion  should 
get  into  my 


brain,  till   at  last,  after  a 


most  toilsome  hour,  I  planted  the  last 
stone  and  sprang  upon  the  dry  ground 
on  the  farther  side  of  the  deluged  high- 
way. Then  I  sat  down  on  the  break- 
water to  recover  my  expended  energies 
and  look  about  at  the  magnificent  scenery 
by  which  I  was  surrounded. 

A  more  picturesque  region  is  not  to 
be  found  in  this  country  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  The  rapid,  turbu- 
lent river — here  not  less  than  two  hun- 
dred yards  wide — is  bordered  on  both 
sides  by  high,  rugged  hills,  broken  often 
into  tall,  jutting  cliffs,  which  rise  one 
above  another  to  a  height  of  more  than 


WARM    SPRINGS,    FRENCH    BROAD    RIVER. 


a  thousand  feet.  One  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  cliffs  is  that  which  I 
had  just  passed,  and  which  is  called 
Lovers'  Leap,  from  a  tradition  that  was 
current  among  the  Indians  when  it  was 
first  visited  by  the  two  white  hunters 
who  discovered  the  Warm  Springs  in 
1766. 

The  tradition  is  of  a  young  warrior 
and  maiden  belonging  to  tribes  divided 
by  long  hereditary  hatred.  They  loved 
not  wisely  but  too  well,  and,  forbidden 
to  marry  by  the  bitter  animosity  of  their 
people,  sought  a  permanent  union  in  the 


happy  hunting-grounds  of  the  hereafter. 
From  the  top  of  Lovers'  Leap  they  sprang 
into  the  turbulent  bosom  of  the  French 
Broad,  and,  sinking  in  each  other's 
arms,  awoke  together  in  the  land  of 
Elysium.  It  is  the  story  of  Romeo  and 
Juliet  and  of  the  Montagues  and  Capu- 
lets,  originating  with  some  poet  of  the 
red  race  ages  before  the  white  man  came 
among  them  ;  and  what  is  most  remark- 
able is  the  universality  of  the  legend. 
It  is  current  from  the  Penobscot  to  the 
Rio  (Irande,  and  everywhere,  in  every 
wild  region  where  rises  some  tall,  jutting 
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rock  from  which  a  break-neck  leap  might 
comfortably  be  made,  is  the  same  legend, 
— the  same  hapless  lovers  standing  with 
clasped  hands  upon  the  high  summit  and 
leaping  together  into  an  eternal  bridal. 
Does  not  the  universality  of  the  legend 
show  it  to  be  a  fragment  of  some  aborigi- 
nal Iliad  sung  by  some  Indian  Homer  in 
some  far-away  century  ? 

But,  leaving  the  dusky  lovers  to  their 
fate,  I  trudged  on  again,  and  the  reader 
may  imagine  my  dismay  when  at  the 
end  of  a  short  half-mile  I  came  upon 
another  tall  cliff  beetling  over  the  road, 
and  the  boisterous  river  ploughing  along 
its  base  with  a  depth  of  fully  six  feet. 
This  was  Peter's  Rock, — so  named  from 
a  hermit  who  is  said  to  have  made  his 
home  upon  its  summit  late  in  the  last 
century.  By  no  extemporaneous  break- 
water could  I  hope  to  ford  this  flood, 
and  one  upward  glance  at  the  precipitous 
cliff  convinced  me  that  it  would  take 
younger  legs  than  mine  to  scale  the 
almost  perpendicular  rock.  The  logical 
conclusion  was  that  I  was  in  a  "  box," 
— bottled  up,  corked,  and  hermetically 
sealed.  To  go  forward  seemed  impos- 
sible ;  going  backward  was  retracing  my 
steps  over  the  unsteadfast  causeway  at 
Lovers'  Leap.  To  get  out  of  the  "  box" 
seemed  hopeless ;  but,  calling  to  mind 
the  inventive  powers  of  "  golden-leaf," 
I  again  sat  down  by  the  roadside,  lit 
my  corn-cob  pipe,  and  sent  a  few  whiffs 
of  the  fragrant  smoke  skyward. 

The  gray  wreaths  curled  lazily  up  into 
the  still  atmosphere ;  but  before  they 
had  melted  into  thin  air  I  heard  a  sound 
overhead,  and,  glancing  upward,  saw 
rising  out  of  the  earth  at  the  very  sum- 
mit of  Peter's  Rock  a  human  head, — or 
rather  a  human  hat,  badly  worn,  and 
perforated  with  sundry  holes,  through 
which  protruded  great  masses  of  black 
wool.  Eagerly  I  watched  the  apparition 
thus  evoked  by  the  wonderful  weed, 
and  rapidly  it  grew  into  a  human  form, 
— first  the  face,  then  the  "  torso,"  then 
the  limbs,  and  at  last,  as  it  moved  down 
a  few  paces  from  the  topmost  height, 
the  feet.  And  such  .feet !  They  re- 
minded me  of  those  of  the  dusky  maiden 
in  the  negro  hymn,  which  "  covered  up 


the  whole  sidewalk."  As  I  looked  up 
at  the  figure,  it  seemed  at  least  seven 
feet  high  and  of  immense  proportions, 
— broad  of  shoulder  and  long  of  limb. 
It  was  a  very  Hercules,  though  sooty  of 
color  and  arrayed  in  the  horizontal  stripe 
which  is  the  State  uniform  of  North 
Carolina.  It  held  in  one  hand  a  long 
pole,  and  now,  planting  it  firmly  in  the 
edge  of  the  cliff,  it  paused,  as  if  to  sur- 
vey the  ground  before  venturing  down 
the  declivity,  which  was  here  a  hundred 
feet  in  almost  perpendicular  descent. 

Soon  I  heard  a  voice  from  the  farther 
side  of  the  rock.  "  Jack,"  it  said, 
"  bring  yer  pole.  I  can't  fotch  dis  lass 
stretch,  nohow."  The  figure  then  moved 
out  of  sight,  but  soon  reappeared  with 
another  of  the  same  garb  and  complex- 
ion, but  of  less  herculean  proportions. 
The  two  paused  as  if  to  rest  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  summit  of  the  rock, 
then,  moving  a  short  distance  along  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  began  the  perilous  de- 
scent. Slowly  they  felt  their  way  down 
the  ice-crusted  slope,  planting  their  poles 
at  every  step,  and  often  clutching  at 
some  stunted  spruce ;  and  it  was  a  full 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  they  sprang 
into  the  high-road  and  stood  beside  me. 
Looking  at  them  on  level  ground,  I  saw 
that  their  proportions  were  not  so  abso- 
lutely gigantic  ;  and  yet  they  were  splen- 
did specimens  of  physical  development, 
and,  despite  their  convict  garb,  had 
good-humored,  honest  faces. 

"  And  you  have  been  able  to  get  over 
that  rock  ?"  I  said  to  them. 

"  Oh,  yes,  boss ;  dat  am  nuffin,"  an- 
swered the  one  addressed  as  Jack.  "  It 
take  only  a  stout  pole  and  a  steady  head." 

"  And  a  stout  pair  of  legs.  Now, 
Jack,  suppose  I  give  you  enough  to 
keep  you  in  tobacco  for  a  month,  will 
you  help  me  over  this  rock  ?" 

"  Jack  'ud  like  to,  boss ;  but  he  can't 
see  how  he  could  gib  you  his  legs.  'Sides, 
we  hab  to  gwo  on  to  de  Springs  to  git 
sufiin'  for  de  men :  dey'm  'bout  out  ob 
rations." 

"But  it  won't  take  long;  and  the 
men  won't  starve  for  an  hour's  delay." 

"  Dat's  so,  boss,"  answered  Jack ; 
"  but  how  kin  we  do  it  ?" 
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"  I'll  cut  a  pole  like  yours  ;  then  one 
of  you  go  before  me  and  the  other  fol- 
low, to  catch  me  in  case  I  slip." 

Jack  reflected  a  moment,  then  said, 
"  I  reckon  dat  ud  do  it.  We  am  a- will- 
in'  to  try,  boss." 

I  had  a  moderate  sum  of  money  about 
me,  and  to  guard  it  carried  a  revolver  in 
my  trousers-pocket.  The  weapon  would 
be  a  sufficient  protection  against  both 
convicts  on  level  ground,  but  ascending 
or  descending  that  precipice  I  could  not 
use  it,  and  so  should  be  completely  in 
the  power  of  those  two  stalwart  fellows 
whom  the  State  of  North  Carolina  had 
branded  as  high  -  pressure  scoundrels. 
However,  I  had  heard  that  "  the  Lord 
writes  English,"  and  I  clearly  read  hon- 
esty in  their  faces  :  so  I  cut  an  alpen- 
stock and  began  with  them  the  toilsome 
passage. 

I  slipped  several  times  while  ascend- 
ing, but  was  each  time  caught  by  one  of 
the  negroes ;  and  in  descending  on  the  op- 
posite side,  when  about  half-way  down,  I 
lost  my  foothold  altogether.  I  clutched 
a  shrub,  which  held  me  for  a  moment 
dangling  in  the  air  fifty  feet  above 
the  rocky  bed  of  the  road.  I  felt 
the  shrub  giving  way,  and  shouted, 
"  Jack  !"  but  before  the  word  was  out 
of  my  mouth  his  huge  hand  had  grasped 
the  collar  of  my  coat,  and  there  it  held 
me  as  firmly  as  if  our  feet  were  on  level 
ground.  This  was  the  most  dangerous 
part  of  the  passage,  and  for  the  rest  of 
the  way  his  grasp  never  left  my  collar ; 
and  in  several  places,  where  the  distance 
from  one  jutting  rock  to  another  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  my  legs,  he  actu- 
ally lifted  me — a  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  solid  avoirdupois  —  over  the 
difficult  passes  with  as  much  apparent 
ease  as  he  would  have  handled  a  bag  of 
feathers. 

When  I  had  recovered  my  breath  at 
the  foot  of  the  cliff,  I  said  to  him, 
"Jack,  tell  me,  why  has  the  State  put 
you  into  those  clothes  ?" 

"  Case,  boss,  dey  say  I  done  stole  a 
turkey  four  yere  ago  lass  Crismus." 

"  A  turkey  !  They  gave  you  four 
years  for  stealing  a  turkey  ?" 

"  Wuss'n  dat,  boss, — seven  yere.    But 


Mas'r  Stamp  he  say  dey'll  done  let  me 
out  'fore  de  time  am  clean  gone.  He'm 
bery  good  man,  and  I  reckon  dey'll  do 
as  he  say." 

"  Seven  years  for  stealing  a  turkey ! 
Well,  Jack,  that  was  a  high  price  for  a 
Christmas  dinner." 

"  It  was  dat,  boss,"  now  said  the  other 
negro  ;  "  but  'twa'n't  like  what  dey  done 
wid  me:  dey  gub  me  five  yere  jess  for 
libin'  wid  my  wife  ;  a  good  ooman  as  I'd 
been  a-libbin'  wid  ten  yere.  You  see, 
boss,  we  hadn't  been  a-jined  by  de 
book, — nigh  on  to  nary  one  ob  my  color 
am, — an'  it  am  ag'in'  de  law  not  to  do  it ; 
so  dey  gub  me  five  yere.  But  'tain't  no 
more  dan  de  white  folks  do  demselfs ; 
dar  hain't  half  ob  de  white  folks  round 
yere  in  Madison  County  as  wus  eber 
jined  by  de  book." 

"  But  I  don't  see  them  working  on 
the  road,"  I  remarked.  "  You  mean 
the  law  is  not  enforced  against  them  ?" 

"  Dat'm  so,  boss,"  said  Jack.  "  'Pears 
to  me  dar  hain't  no  justice  for  a  man  ob 
my  color  down  yere.  Long  time  ago, 
when  I  was  a  little  chile,  I  yered  dat  de 
good  Mas'r  Linkum  had  sot  all  de  brack 
folks  free ;  but  'tain't  so,  boss.  We 
hain't  no  more  free  dan  de  boss  or  de 
mule  dat  you  drives  'bout  and  beats  like 
you  hab  a  mind." 

"  But  why  is  this.  Jack  ?  No  one 
ever  does  an  injustice  without  having  a 
reason  for  it." 

"  It'm  'case  dey  hab  dese  railroads  to 
build,  boss,  an'  doin'  dat  dey  git  our 
wurk  for  jess  our  clothes  and  de  rations 
dey  gib  us, — an'  dey'm  pore  'nuff,  boss, 
pore  'nuff.  'Sides,  boss,  de  white  folks 
don't  like  to  see  de  black  folks  git  on  ; 
jess  so  soon  as  one  ob  us  am  'dustrious 
an'  like  to  git  up  a  little  in  de  worl', 
dey  git  up  some  false  sw'arin'  ag'in'  him 
an'  git  him  inter  de  chain-gang,  like  dey 
done  me.  It  was  false  sw'arin'  as  done 
it.  I  neber  stole  no  turkey  ;  I  neber 
stole  nuffin  in  all  my  life." 

"  I  can  believe  it,  Jack.  Men  with  a 
face  like  yours  don't  do  such  things. 
But  how  is  it  that,  being  convicts,  you 
are  allowed  to  come  and  go  without  a 
guard  ?" 

"  Oh,  dat's  along  ob  Mas'r  Stamp,  sar. 
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He  t'ought  we  wudn't  run  'way,  so  he 
hab  us  made  trustys.  But  we  hab  to  be 
in  de  quarters  ebery  night  an'  gwo  'bout 
our  work  prompt  like." 

"  And  who  is  Mas'r  Stamp  ?" 
"  He'm  de  great  man  'p'inted  by  de 
State  to  luck  after  de  whole  ob  us  ebery- 
whar.  He  sees  dat  we  hab  'nuff  to  eat 
an'  to  wear,  all,  up  to  de  bery  last  morsel 
dat  de  State  allows.  He'm  a  good  man, 
an'  a  juss  man,  sar  ;  an'  I  knows — dough 
he  neber  said  it,  but  I  knows  from  de 
look  in  his  eye  and  de  sound  ob  his 
voice  when  he  speak  to  us — dat  he  feel 
for  us  'way  down  to  de  bottom  ob  his 
heart.  He'm  a  very  good  man, — one  ob 
de  Lord's  own  chillen." 

It  was  touching,  this  gratitude  of  the 
poor  convict  toward  the  man  who,  how- 
ever kind  he  might  be,  was  still,  if 
Jack  told  me  the  truth,  the  agent  in 
inflicting  upon  him  a  most  cruel  wrong, 
an  accessory  after  the  fact  in  a  great 
crime.  But  could  Jack's  tale  be  true  ? 
Could  a  great  State  permit  such  in- 
justice to  be  practised  upon  any  class  of 
its  citizens  ?  I  could  not  believe  it,  for 
I  called  to  mind  the  couplet, — 

No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law, — 

and  the  doubt  checked  my  sympathies  ; 
yet  when  I  came  to  reward  the  two 
men  for  the  service  they  had  done  me, 
the  sum  was  several  times  larger  than  I 
had  promised  to  make  it.  Then  I 
trudged  on  again  to  Stockhouse's. 

The  distance  was  only  four  miles,  but 
the  road  was  so  horribly  bad  that  I 
made  very  slow  progress ;  and  when  I 
came  to  the  Laurel  Run  I  found  that 
the  bridge,  though  not  actually  carried 
away,  had  been  so  badly  damaged  by 
the  recent  freshet  as  to  afford  unsafe 
crossing  for  even  foot-passengers.  The 
only  course  was  to  cross  upon  the  long 
trestle  which  here  spans  the  stream ; 
and,  encrusted  as  the  stringers  and 
sleepers  now  were  with  ice,  this  was  a 
tedious  and  difficult  undertaking.  It 
occupied  me  a  full  half-hour,  and  it  was 
long  after  the  dinner-hour  when  I  en- 
tered the  small  country  store  which, 
with   a   snug  cottage  half-way  up  the 


hill,  composes  the  summer  resort  known 
as  Stockhouse's.  The  deaf  landlord  was 
behind  the  store  counter,  and  he  was 
not  long  in  conveying  to  me  the  un- 
pleasant intelligence  that  my  dinner 
would  have  to  be  of  crackers  and 
cheese,  all  the  hotel  servants  being  away 
for  Christmas.  "  Niggers  nowadays," 
he  added,  "  are  just  good  for  nothing. 
They  go  and  come  when  they  like ;  and 
if  you  complain,  they  leave  you  alto- 
gether." 

But  more  than  my  dinner  I  mourned 
the  loss  of  the  spirited  mule  I  had  ex- 
pected to  secure  at  Stockhouse's.  I 
was  told  that  he  was  a  "  noble  critter," 
and  astride  of  him  I  could  safely  swim 
the  swollen  streams  and  be  in  Marshall 
long  before  sundown ;  but  the  land- 
lord would  not  trust  him  with  "  nary 
stranger,"  not  even  if  he  were  paid  the 
"full  valu'  of  the  critter,"  unless  one 
of  his  own  darkies  should  go  along  to 
bring  back  the  animal.  However,  a 
man  about  a  mile  up  the  road  had  a 
mule,  which,  as  he  was  a  pore  man,  he 
would  no  doubt  let  go  for  a  proper  con- 
sid-er-a-tion.  So,  with  that  "  pore 
man's"  mule  in  my  mind,  I  trudged  on 
again. 

I  soon  arrived  at  a  shanty  by  the  side 
of  the  track,  which  at  first  I  took  for  a 
dilapidated  pig-sty.  A  slatternly  woman 
was  in  the  door-way,  of  whom  I  inquired 
for  the  mule's  owner.  He  was,  she 
said,  her  husband,  and  he  and  the  mule 
had  both  gone  on  to  Marshall,  and 
wouldn't  be  back  "  afore  sundown,"  but 
if  I  went  on  about  two  miles  to  the  con- 
vict-station I  should  be  sure  to  get  one, 

for  Captain  R ,  who  held  command 

there,  had  a  "heap  of  mule  critters." 

So  again  I  trudged  on,  —  this  time 
with  several  mules  in  my  mind.  I  passed 
numerous  gangs  of  convicts  on  the  way, 
with  the  guards  and  overseers  who  were 
directing  their  work.  The  convicts 
were  mostly  black,  healthy,  robust,  and 
powerful  fellows,  whose  labor  was  cer- 
tainly cheap  at  the  price — a  hundred 
and  twenty  dollars  a  year — paid  by  the 
contractors.  But  time  was  precious 
with  me :  so,  with  a  passing  salutation 
to  the  guards,  I  hurried  on,  and  at  the 
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end  of  two  hours  came  to  the  convict- 
station. 

It  was  a  collection  of  whitewashed 
shanties,  where  the  prisoners  were 
housed  at  night,  and  I  judged  it  would 
accommodate  the  number  I  had  passed 
on  the  road,  which  was  about  five 
hundred.  In  a  spacious  log  barn  near 
the  track  was  a  pair  of  fine  hybrids, 
either  one  of  which  would  have 
taken  me  to  Marshall  in  time  for  a 
sumptuous  hot  supper ;  and,  with  that 


repast  already  partaken  of  in  imagina- 
tion, I  rapped  at  the  door  of  the  "  office," 
where  I  was  told  I  should  find  Captain 

II ,  the  commander-in-chief  of  the 

prisoners.  Some  one  growled,  "  Come 
in,"  and  I  went  into  a  room  about 
twelve  feet  square,  littered  over  with 
broken  bottles,  old  harness,  worn-out 
saddles,  and  cast-off  garments,  about 
the  filthiest  apartment  ever  tenanted 
by  a  human  being.  A  wood  fire  was 
smouldering  on  the  hearth,  and  in  one 
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corner  was  a  huge  soap-box,  made  to  do 
duty  as  a  desk ;  in  the  other,  a  low, 
tattered  bed,  the  bedstead  manufactured 
from  old  joist  and  clapboards  which 
had  been  torn  from  some  dismantled 
dwelling.  At  one  end  of  this  bed  was 
a  pair  of  huge  Wellington  boots,  at  the 
other  an  enormous  black  beard,  from 
above  which  protruded  a  couple  of  owl- 
like eyes ;  but,  partly  owing  to  the 
beard  and  partly  to  the  duskiness  of 
the  room,  I  could  distinguish  no  other 
human  features.  The  figure  lay  at  full 
length,  and  motionless,  except  that  the 
eyes  turned  slightly  in  their  sockets  on 
my  entrance,  as  if  to  inquire  my  busi- 
ness. 

I  soon  made  it  known,  when  there 
was  a  movement  of  the  beard,  and  a 
cavernous   voice   issuini;  from  its  dark 


depths  replied,  "  Sorry,  sir,  but  both  my 
mules  is  over  the  mountain." 

"  I  saw  a  pair  as  I  passed  your  barn ; 
can't  you  let  one  of  those  go  ?  I  am  a 
stranger,  but  I  will  deposit  his  full  value 
with  you." 

"  Sorry,  sir,  but  them  hain't  my 
mules, — can't  let  'em  go  for  no  price. 
If  you  go  on  'bout  three  miles  to  Bar- 
nard's Stand,  you'll  get  one  thar.  They 
hev  a  heap  of  mule  critters." 

I  had  negro  evidence  that  the  two 
mules  I  had  seen  were  the  property  of 
the  recumbent  gentleman ;  but  those 
gigantic  boots  and  that  ferocious  beard 
made  it  evident  that  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  disclose  my  knowledge.  Such 
fellows,  though  the  most  accomplished 
liars  in  creation,  have  a  strong  repug- 
nance to  being  informed  of  the  fact,  and 
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when  so  told  invariably  call  for  "  pistols 
and  coffee"  without  ceremony. 

With  that  last  "heap  of  mule  crit- 
ters" now  in  my  mind  I  took  to  the  road 
again,  and  trudged  on  to  Barnard's 
Stand.  I  had  come  about  ten  miles 
over  probably  the  worst  road  ever  in- 
vented in  this  country.  Where  it  was 
not  slush  and  railroad-ties  it  was  broken 
stones  and  ice -covered  rocks,  among 
which  I  had  to  pick  my  way  with  great 
caution.  The  thermometer  was  now 
falling  rapidly,  and  the  night  was  fast 
coming  on.  Marshall  was  still  ten  miles 
away,  and  between  me  and  it  there  was 
not  a  solitary  house  where  I  could  get  de- 
cent lodging.  In  fact,  there  was  scarcely 
a  building  that  could  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  dwelling.  The  road  ran 
between  the  river  and  the  mountain- 
cliffs,  and,  except  at  Barnard's  Stand, 
there  was  not  on  the  whole  route  a 
patch  of  arable  land  large  enough  for 
a  flower-garden.  The  house  at  Bar- 
nard's Stand,  I  was  told,  was  little  better 
than  a  pig-sty,  and  if  I  should  fail  to 
secure  one  from  among  that  "heap  of 
mule  critters"  I  should  be  forced  to 
ford  swollen  streams  and  cross  slippery 
trestles,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  my 
neck,  after  dark,  and  not  get  to  Mar- 
shall before  midnight, — altogether  too 
late  for  that  hot  repast  on  which  I  had 
already  regaled  in  imagination.  The 
outlook  was  somewhat  discouraging,  but 
I  walked  briskly  on,  and  at  last  came 
upon  an  opening  among  the  hills,  where 
a  sadly-dilapidated  frame  house  and  a 
half-dozen  negro  shanties  answer  to  the 
name  of  Barnard's  Stand. 

Not  a  solitary  mule  was  in  sight,  and 
my  heart  sank  suddenly  several  degrees 
below  zero ;  but,  plucking  up  courage, 
I  strode  boldly  to  the  house  and  asked 

for  Captain  B ,   who,   I  had  been 

told  by  the  bearded  commander-in-chief, 
was  the  owner  of  the  animals. 

A  ragged,  old-looking  boy  of  about 
twelve  years,  who  answered  my  sum- 
mons, said  that  his  father  was  in  the 
"  sitting-room,"  and  at  once  led  the  way 
to  that  apartment.  From  the  outer 
wall  of  this  room  had  evidently  come 
the  joist   and  weather-boarding  which 


formed    Captain  B 's  bedstead,  for 

there  was  an  opening  in  its  side  as  large 
as  an  ordinary  window.  The  inside 
walls  and  ceiling  were  black  with  smoke, 
and  two  or  three  broken-backed  split- 
bottom  chairs  were  the  only  furniture 
of  the  apartment.  Crouched  over  a 
huge  fire  which  blazed  on  the  hearth 
was  the  figure  of  a  man  clad  in  mud- 
besmeared  "  butternuts."  He  was  lean 
and  raw-boned,  with  a  cadaverous  coun- 
tenance which  was  surmounted  by  a 
shaggy  shock  of  unkempt  hair.  Under 
both  his  eyes  were  heavy  black  blotches, 
showing  that  his  face  had  gone  into 
mourning  over  some  recent  sin  of  vio- 
lence he  had  committed.  He  was  evi- 
dently just  recovering  from  a  deep  de- 
bauch, and  this  had  been  his  way  of 
celebrating  the  birthday  of  Him  who 
came  into  the  world  to  seek  and  to  save 
just  such  wretched  perversions  of  hu- 
manity as  he  was. 

I  made  known  my  wants  to  him,  add- 
ing that  Captain  B had  assured  me 

that  he  could  supply  me  with  either  a 
horse  or  a  mule  with  which  to  get  on  to 
Marshall. 

"  Captain  B is  a  d d  liar,  sir. 

He  knows  thar  hain't  nary  mule  within 
five  mile  of  here,"  he  answered  fiercely. 

Despite  the  difficult  position  I  was  in^ 
I  had  to  smile  at  the  ferocious  energy 
with  which  the  man  uttered  this  speech, 
and  I  said,  "  Isn't  it  unhealthy  to  use 
expressions  of  that  kind  in  this  lati- 
tude?" 

"  Not  to  such  a  cuss  as  he  are.  He's 
both  a  liar  and  a  coward ;  but,  coward 
or  not,  I  allers  speak  what  I  think,  and 
take  the  consequences." 

"  I've  no  doubt  you  do ;  you  look 
like  a  brave  man,  and  a  good-natured  one 
too.  So  I  feel  sure  you'll  in  some  way 
help  me  on  to  Marshall." 

"  I  would  if  I  could, — I  sw'ar  I 
would, — but  I  don't  see  how  in  the 
world  I  kin  do  it." 

"  I'll  tell  you  how.  I  noticed  along- 
side the  track,  as  I  turned  down  here,  a 
dump-car.  Now,  rig  up  a  couple  of 
darkies,  and  let  them  take  me  on  with 
that  to  Marshall.  I  will  pay  them  well 
for  it." 
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"  How  much  will  you  pay?"  asked  the 
old-fashioned  boy,  not  giving  his  father 
time  to  answer. 

"  Whatever  you  ask,  if  it  doesn't  over- 
go my  pile." 

"  Will  you  give  a  dollar, — in  two  half- 
dollars  ?"  asked  the  boy. 

"  Yes,  I  will, — two  just  out  of  the 
mint ;  and  I'll  give  more,  if  you  ask 
it." 

"  No,  that's  enough,"  said  the  father. 
"  You  can  git  the  nigs  to  go  for  fifty 
cents,  Sam,  and  put  the  rest  in  your 
pocket." 

"  And  if  you  hadn't  said  nothing  I'd 
ha'  put  a  dollar  and  fifty  cents  in  my 
pocket,"  said  the  dutiful  son.  Then  to 
me  he  added,  "  Dad  hain't  wuth  shocks 
at  a  trade  ;  thet's  the  why  we'se  so  pore. 
But  you'll  pay  in  advance?" 

"  Yes,  and  give  you  the  two  dollars," 
handing  him  the  silver.  "  Now,  Sam, 
make  the  best  trade  you  can  with  the 
darkies,  and  tell  them  I'll  give  them  a 
dollar  more  if  they  get  me  to  Marshall 
before  nine  o'clock." 

"  I  will,  sir,"  he  said,  and  he  popped 
out  of  the  room  like  a  bullet  out  of  a 
musket-barrel.  When  he  was  gone,  his 
father  drew  a  black  flask  from  his 
pocket,  and,  picking  up  a  broken  glass 
from  the  floor  beside  him,  said  to  me, 
"  I  say,  stranger,  take  a  little  apple-jack, 
— 'twill  warm  you  up :  you've  a  cold 
ride  before  you." 

"  No,  my  friend ;  I  can  stand  the 
cold  better  without  that  kind  of  warm- 
ing."  _ 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  was  a  Yankee 
when  you  come  in  ;  now  I  know  it." 
This  was  said  in  a  friendly  tone,  and  not 
at  all  disrespectfully. 

"  How  do  you  know  I  am  a  Yan- 
kee?" 

"  By  your  being  so  free  with  your 
money,  and  knowing  enough  not  to 
drink  before  going  out  into  the  cold." 

"  What  do  you  know  about  the  Yan- 
kees?" 

"  A  heap.  I  was  a  prisoner  to  John- 
son's Island,  and  after  the  surrender  I 
stayed  three  years  among  them." 

"  Well,  my  friend,  I  am  a  Yankee, 
and,  whatever   you  are,  you're  a  very 


decent  fellow  ;  you've  only  one  fault, — 
and  if  you  won't  shoot  me  I'll  tell  you 
what  it  is." 

"  I  won't.  What  is  it  ?"  he  asked, 
smiling. 

"  And  you  won't  draw  that  butcher- 
knife  you  carry  in  the  back  pocket  of 
your  trousers  ?" 

"  I  don't  carry  one  :  so  I  won't  draw 
it,"  he  answered,  now  laughing  out- 
right. 

"  Well,  it's  that  flask  of  apple-jack  in 
your  side-pocket.  Throw  it  away,  and 
there  isn't  anything  you  couldn't  make 
of  yourself." 

"  Do  you  b'lieve  that  ?" 

"  I  don't  believe  it ;  I  know  it." 

"  Then,  I  sw'ar,  I'll  throw  it  away." 

"  Do  it  at  once.  Pitch  it  out  of  the 
window,  and  never  taste  the  cursed  stuff" 
again." 

He  took  the  flask  from  his  pocket 
and  gazed  at  it  fixedly  for  a  moment ; 
then  he  said,  "  But  how  kin  I  do  it, 
stranger  ?  What  other  comfort  has  a 
man  that  has  had  such  losses  and 
disappointments  as  I've  had  ?  It's 
only  when  I  take  it  that  I  feel  like  a 
man." 

"  It's  only  a  bogus  manhood.  No 
man  who  takes  it  habitually  has  any 
real  manliness.  It  keeps  him  poor,  and 
it  makes  his  wife  and  children  suffer. 
I  wouldn't  hurt  your  feelings,  but  I  can 
see  that  Sam  knows  it  is  ruining  you  : 
so  give  it  up  on  the  boy's  account,  if  for 
no  other  reason." 

The  man  rose  and  paced  the  room 
with  an  unsteady  step  for  a  few  mo- 
ments ;  then  he  paused,  and,  turning  to 
me,  said,  "  Be  you  a  preacher  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not ;  and  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  preach  to  you ;  but  I've  seen 
a  good  deal  of  the  world,  and  it  isn't  in 
me  to  see  a  fine,  manly  fellow  like  you 
going  straight  to  the  devil  without  say- 
ing a  word  to  stop  him." 

He  took  a  few  more  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  while  I  was  speaking, 
and  then,  with  a  long  swing  of  his  arm, 
he  threw  the  flask  of  apple-jack  out  of 
the  opening  in  the  weather-boarding, 
saying,  when  he  had  done  so,  "  Sir,  I 
don't  know  your  name,  and  I  may  never 
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CLIFFS    ALONG    THE    FRENCH    BROAD    RIVER,    NEAR    LOYERS' 
LEAP. 


him  it  needed  only  I 

a  feather   to    turn 
the  trembling  scale 
which  was  to  decide  his  fu- 
ture.    That  feather  was  my 
reference  to  his  boy  Sam. 

I  record  this  little  inci- 
dent simply  to  encourage 
those  who  would  do  unob- 
trusive good  by  the  wayside. 
We  know  little  how  much 
see  you  asain,  but  I  promise  vou,  before  ]  a  few  words  dropped  here  and  there 
the  God  ^that  made  us,  never  to  taste  a  I  and  "  fitly  spoken"  may  help  some 
drop  of  the  cursed  stuff  from  this  time  poor  fellow  who  has  fallen  and  is 
forth  forever."  struggling  to  get  upon  his  feet  again. 

He  kept  his  word,  as  I  learned  from  The  reader  has  never  ridden  seven 
him  and  others  more  than  a  year  after  !  miles  on  the  six-feet-by-six  deck  ot  a 
this  occurrence.  He  told  me  then  that  dump-car,  seated  on  a  block  of  wood 
he  had  often  before  come  to  the  brink  and  unable  to  change  his  position,  on 
of  that  resolution,  and  that  when  I  met  j  a  cloudy  night,  with  the  wind  blowing 
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keenly  down  a  mountain-gorge,  and  thd  |  with  my  feelings  when  at  half-past  eight 

o'clock  I   staggered   oflP  that    dump-car 
and  into  the  warm,  cheerful,  hospitable 


thermometer  in  the  near  neighborhood 
of  zero.  He  has  never  had  such  a 
three-hours'  experience  on  a  steep  up- 
grade, and  therefore  cannot  sympathize 


inn  at  Marshall. 


Edmund  Kirke. 


AURORA. 


CHAPTER   XL 


A    DEEP    LETTER-BOX. 


D'RUBIERA'S  first  sensation  when 
he  drove  down  the  avenue  and  saw 
his  house  and  gardens  disappear  behind 
the  mountain-spur  with  its  old  castle  was 
one  of  relief.  His  boys  were  with  him, 
— he  was  taking  them  a  drive  to  the  sta- 
tion,— and  he  drew  them  close,  one  at 
either  side,  with  a  deep  sigh  of  content- 
ment and  affection.  Michele,  who,  of 
course,  accompanied  the  duke,  was  on 
the  box  with  the  coachman ;  and  it 
seemed  to  the  self-exiled  master  that  he 
had  within  his  arms'  reach  all  that  was 
really  his  own  and  worth  calling  his  own 
in  the  world.  In  the  hearts  of  these 
three,  sons  and  servant,  was  a  full  and 
loyal  love  for  him.  No  one  could  step 
between  him  and  them,  and  there 
was  nothing  in  them  or  in  himself 
which  could  interpose  an  element  of 
discord. 

The  boys  would  return  to  the  villa ; 
but  his  temporary  parting  with  them 
did  not  grieve  him  deeply.  Dear  little 
fellows  !  they  were  scarcely  out  of  swad- 
dling-clothes as  yet,  and  his  intimacy 
with  them  had  been  formed  in  frag- 
mentary half-hours  snatched  from  nurses 
and  teachers.  He  hardly  knew  them. 
Their  companionship  and  the  fulness  of 
their  mutual  love  was  something  for  the 
future.  He  looked  over  their  bright 
heads  and  far  beyond  to  the  time  when 
he  would  see  them  young  men  entering 
on  a  career  and  doing  honor  to  them- 
selves and  to  him. 

Vol.  VIII.  N.  8.-30 


D'Rubiera  was  not  sentimental  about 
children,  though  their  dawning  charac- 
teristics interested  and  amused  him.  To 
his  breezy,  open-air  nature  they  were 
crude  and  comical  and  needed  to  be 
closely  looked  after ;  but  he  had  no 
mystical  ideas  whatever  regarding  them. 
A  smiling  baby  had  for  him  no  sugges- 
tion of  hovering  angels,  but  rather  of 
sufficient  milk  and  a  soft  couch  that  hid 
no  pins.  Its  innocence  was  very  pretty, 
as  the  whiteness  of  a  snow-drop  was 
very  pretty,  and  both  were  insipid.  He 
saw  nothing  to  worship  in  such  inno- 
cence. The  child  had  not  sinned,  be- 
cause it  did  not  know  how  to  :  when  it 
should  have  learned  how,  it  would  sin 
promptly,  more  or  less. 

In  fact,  the  Piedmontese  colonel  was 
not  an  apotheosizer  of  youth  and  imma- 
turity in  any  form,  tViough  he  considered 
a  pretty  girl  a  very  pleasant  object  of  con- 
templation as  far  as  her  sweet  freshness 
and  modesty  go.  As  for  the  innocence 
of  the  maiden,  it  excited  in  him  no  more 
enthusiasm  than  did  the  same  quality  in 
a  baby.  "I  see  no  reason,"  he  would 
say,  "  why  I  should  go  down  on  my 
knees  and  worship  a  girl  simply  because 
she  does  no  harm  and  is  so  ignorant  of 
the  world  that  she  asks  questions  and 
lisps  out  remarks  that  make  your  hair 
stand  on  end.  When  I  see  a  woman 
grown  who  knows  what  life  is,  and  who, 
you  can  see,  walks  in  the  straight  road, 
and  shrinks,  you  can  see,  in  every  nerve 
and  fibre  of  her  at  a  dishonest  word  or 
act,  and  keeps  her  hand  back  that  every 
chance  acquaintance  may  not  touch  it,  I 
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call  that  a  substantial  innocence,  and  I 
take  off  my  hat  to  it." 

Perhaps  if  the  duke  had  had  a  differ- 
ent mother  for  his  children,  one  of  those 
brooding  doves  who  hang  over  the  cra- 
dles of  their  infants  and  dream  celestial 
dreams  about  them,  she  might  have  in- 
spired him  with  something  of  her  mys- 
ticism and  of  her  reverence  for  these 
two  small,  nebulous  men.  But  Madama 
Laura  was  not  a  brooding  dove.  She 
rejoiced  as  loudly  as  any  antique  Jewess 
that  her  first-born  was  a  son,  but  from 
a  somewhat  different  motive,  perhaps. 
She  imagined  the  rage  and  envy  of  the 
Cagliostro  duchess,  and  set  it  out  to  her 
husband  in  glowing  terms.  She  screamed 
at  him  when  he  said  that  he  hoped  the 
Cagliostro  brat  would  live  and  grow 
strong,  and  that  for  his  part  he  wanted 
his  boy  to  be  a  soldier  and  a  colonel. 
She  called  the  child  marquis  before 
he  could  call  her  mamma,  and  in  his 
youthful  illnesses  thought  of  the  loss 
of  a  coronet  rather  than  of  a  darling 
child. 

"  Oh,  you  red  rose  !"  she  would  cry, 
pinching  his  cheek  with  her  jewelled 
fingers  as  he  lay  smiling  in  his  nurse's 
arms.  "  That  fading  weed  will  not  be 
in  your  place  long." 

All  this  exposition  of  the  duke's  mind 
with  regard  to  children  and  youth  is 
preparatory  to  saying  that  he  embraced 
his  boys  on  leaving  them  in  the  carriage 
with  their  tutor  and  waved  his  hand  at 
them  from  the  car  window  with  tender- 
ness indeed,  but  with  no  poignant  sense 
of  loss.  His  heart  was  yet  full  of  that 
feeling  of  relief  which  had  surprised 
himself  by  its  intensity. 

But  as  the  hours  passed  and  he  ap- 
proached Rome  a  different  phase  of  his 
act  in  leaving  home  began  to  show  itself. 
He  perceived  that,  unless  his  wife  were 
more  generous  in  the  circumstances  than 
he  had  ever  found  her  or  could  hope  to 
find  her,  it  might  be  more  embarrassing 
for  him  to  return  than  it  would  have 
been  if  he  had  remained.  If  in  revenge 
for  his  mortifying  reminder  she  should 
resolve  that  he  should  sue  for  her  now, 
if  he  had  not  before  their  marriage, 
his  courtship  could  certainly  have  been 


made   with    more   reasonable   hopes   of 
success  than  when  far  away. 

He  resolved  to  write  her  an  affec- 
tionate letter  that  very  evening.  Posted 
before  nine  o'clock,  it  would  reach  her 
with  her  coffee  the  next  morning.  Such 
promptness  could  not  but  convince  her 
of  his  wish  to  conciliate. 

He  descended  at  Rome  and  took  a 
public  carriage  to  his  great  silent  palace, 
where  an  astonished  guarda-roba  opened 
the  door  for  him  after  Michele  had 
nearly  pulled  the  bell-knob  out  by  the 
roots.  No  notice  had  been  sent  of  his. 
coming. 

The  large  rooms  were  cool,  thanks 
to  thick  walls  and  to  windows  always 
jealously  closed ;  but  it  was  a  stale  cool- 
ness, oddly,  even  disagreeably,  perfumed. 
Fainting  atoms  of  odors  which  had  been 
left  from  the  silks  and.  laces  of  past  fes- 
tivals, emanations  from  wood  and  wool 
and  silk  and  paint,  all  faint  and  stale, 
mingled  to  make  a  heavy  and  depressing 
atmosphere. 

D'Rubiera  flung  open  the  windows, 
and  a  hot  air  came  crinkling  in  from 
sun-smitten  walls  and  pavements  like  the 
air  from  a  furnace.  But  that  was  better 
than  the  stuffy  air  inside. 

"  What  an  infernal  fool  I  was  to  leave 
the  country  !"  he  muttered.  "  By  Jove ! 
I  think,  after  all,  that  she  was  the  one 
who  should  have  gone  away." 

Michele  entered  with  his  master's 
luncheon,  brought  from  a  trattoria. 
There  was  a  cold  chicken,  with  a  salad 
of  fresh  lettuce,  a  bottle  of  dry  bisocchi 
"  spumante"  set  in  clear  crushed  ice, 
and  a  strawberry  pastry.  There  was 
also  a  package  of  morning  papers  and  a 
box  of  cigarettes. 

D'Rubiera's  heart  revived  a  little. 
After  all,  he  hadn't  got  to  sit  opposite 
— anybody  while  eating  his  luncheoo. 

"  Put  the  table  before  the  window," 
he  said.  "  Find  me  a  wicker  chair  and 
a  fan.  And,  Michele,  strawberries  re- 
quire Marsala." 

"  I've  got  Marsala,  signer  colonello," 
replied  the  man,  bringing  a  beautiful 
wicker  arm-chair  out  of  an  adjoining 
salon.  He  was  happy  in  serving  his 
master  in  the  old  way.     The  sight  of 
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those  solemn  liveried  servants  who  had 
usurped  his  place  had  always  brought  a 
mournful  sigh  to  his  lips. 

D'Rubiera  put  aside  his  family 
troubles  and  lunched  in  peace,  reading, 
at  the  same  time,  his  papers  propped  up 
against  the  water-bottle.  Then,  lean- 
ing back,  he  smoked  himself  into  a  half 
sleep,  his  mind  taking  a  somewhat  more 
comfortable  view  of  life  than  it  had  an 
hour  before.  Later  he  went  to  his  club, 
where  not  a  soul  was  to  be  seen  but 
servants.  In  the  evening  the  band 
played  in  Piazza  Colonna.  He  strolled 
about  and  frfund  an  acquaintance  or  two. 
One  went  home  to  dine  with  him,  and 
they  sat  up  talking  till  dawn,  when  he 
sank  into  a  bed  as  sweet  and  fresh  as 
any  in  the  country. 

"  I  wonder  how  it  is  that  the  linen 
does  not  smell  sepulchral,  when  every- 
thing else  in  the  house  does,"  he  thought 
languidly.  "  It's  a  bed  of  roses."  And 
he  dropped  pleasantly  asleep  with  that 
impression. 

It  was,  in  fact,  due  to  the  faithful 
Michele  that  he  slept  with  pleasure  in- 
stead of  disgust.  That  inspired  facto- 
tum had  had  the  linen  airing  on  the 
house-top  the  whole  afternoon,  had 
bought  a  bottle  of  rose-essence  with  his 
own  money,  the  colonel  having  a  fond- 
ness for  that  perfume,  and  touched  pil- 
lows and  mattresses  here  and  there  with 
it,  and,  lastly,  had  made  the  bed  only  an 
hour  before  his  master  got  into  it. 

Perhaps  it  was  owing  to  this  pleasant 
sleep  that,  instead  of  returning  at  once 
and  with  authority  to  Sassovivo,  as  he 
had  half  resolved  to  do  the  night  be- 
fore, the  duke  set  out  for  his  villa  by 
the  sea. 

Bellmar  was  a  noble  casino.  It  stood 
on  a  slight  elevation  fronting  the  sea 
and  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the 
beach. 

It  was  another  guarda-roba  taken  by 
surprise  and  another  stale  house  to  open. 
But  here  the  fresh  sea -air  rushed  in 
through  open  casements,  there  was  a  soft 
thunder  and  wash  of  splendid  waves 
breaking  on  the  rocks  that  here  and 
there  divided  the  flat  beach,  and,  beyond, 
the  infinite  variety  of  the  sea. 


It  was  not  yet  the  season  for  bathing, 
but  boating  was  a  pleasure. 

"  It  isn't  a  bad  sort  of  place,"  D'Ru- 
biera said.  "  I  will  stay  a  week  or  two. 
I  must  have  a  pair  of  horses  down,  and 
a  newspaper  or  two,  and  some  new  books, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  tolerable.  You 
can  pick  up  what  servants  are  necessary, 
Michele.  But,  mind,  I  don't  want  an 
establishment,  but  only  enough  for  a 
skirmishing  sort  of  a  life." 

The  freshness  and  beauty  of  it  all 
lifted  a  little  the  growing  weight  from 
his  heart.  He  went  out  rowing  or  sail- 
ing, he  rode  and  drove  through  the 
beautiful  neighborhood,  finding  an  ac- 
quaintance or  two,  he  read  novels  and 
newspapers,  or  he  sat  in  an  upper  win- 
dow, his  elbows  resting  on  the  sill,  and 
gazed  off  over  the  water,  watching  to 
see  how  it  mocked  the  land.  Now  it 
stretched  out  a  green  field  and  planted 
it  with  evergreens.  He  opened  his 
eyes  wide  to  see  the  trees  stand  there 
dark  and  tapering  in  a  green  like  early 
spring  grass.  Then  it  broke  up  from 
underneath,  with  dark  running  shadows 
as  of  lava,  and  the  green  tield  rocked 
and  broke  and  disappeared  in  ruin,  and 
a  blackness  covered  the  place  where  it 
had  been.  Then  a  wide  space  rippled 
out  brightly  in  the  sunshine,  and  white 
villas  built  themselves  up,  and  gardens 
were  all  about,  dotted  with  statues ; 
then  again  a  simulated  earthquake. 

It  was  beautiful,  but  it  suggested 
melancholy  thoughts  of  the  instability 
of  life  and  human  happiness.  He  felt, 
too,  the  desolateness  of  an  alien  element 
happy  in  itself  and  utterly  oblivious  of 
him.  Not  oblivious  alone  :  if  it  should 
get  hold  of  him  it  would  strangle  him. 

He  turned  away  from  the  sight,  beau- 
tiful as  it  was,  with  a  bitter  impatience. 
The  thing  palled  upon  him.  He  was 
Sisyphus,  and  his  days  were  heavy 
stones. 

Why  did  not  Laura  write  to  him  ? 
He  had  written  to  her  from  Rome,  a 
mere  kind  little  note,  as  if  nothing  had 
happened  between  them,  unless  some 
unusual  expressions  of  regard  were 
proofs  that  something  had  happened ; 
and  he   had  written  a  letter  soon  after 
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his  arrival  at  Bellmar.  The  second  had 
been  a  long  letter  for  him  to  write,  for 
he  was  a  laconic  correspondent ;  and  he 
had  told  his  wife  that  his  days  passed 
heavily,  and  how  he  missed  her  and  the 
boys.  He  had  hoped  that  the  implied 
regret  would  win  an  invitation  to  re- 
turn. It  did  not  win  any  reply  what- 
ever. 

D'Rubiera  was  not  a  patient  man, 
but  he  waited.  He  waited  the  more 
patiently  from  a  consciousness  that  he 
did  not  love  his  wife.  Besides,  he  said 
to  himself  that  this  was  a  crisis  in  their 
lives,  and  he  must  do  nothing  hastily. 
But  he  ground  his  teeth  as  the  days 
passed. 

In  one  of  those  days  an  incident  oc- 
curred which  would  have  interested  him 
had  he  known  of  it. 

Michele,  who  was  Jack  at  all  trades 
and  excellent  in  several,  found  himself 
one  day  obliged  to  assist  the  cook,  their 
menage  being  a  rustic  one.  Some  won- 
derful fishes  had  been  brought  in  fresh 
from  the  sea  that  morning,  and  he  pro- 
posed to  surprise  the  colonel  at  lunch- 
eon with  a  dish  which  he  particularly 
Uked. 

There  were  certain  duties  which 
Michele  had  always  taken  upon  him- 
self, and  one  of  these  was  to  go  to  the 
post-office  for  his  master's  letters.  But 
the  office  had  become  a  sinecure,  and  on 
this  day  Michele  broke  through  his 
rule  and  sent  one  of  his  improvised 
servants. 

Pietro  went  with  delight,  for  at  that 
very  hour  would  pass  the  fair  Chiara, 
the  fascinating  daughter  and  assistant 
of  a  washwoman ;  and  he  was  Chiara's 
slave.  He  hastened  to  the  office,  found 
two  letters,  and  ran  breathlessly  back 
to  where  at  the  corner  of  the  villa  wall, 
where  a  lane  led  from  the  main  road 
to  the  public  washing-fountain,  a  girl 
stood  with  a  basket  of  linen  on  her 
head.  She  set  it  down  when  he  reached 
her ;  and  when  he  found  her  disposed 
to  smile  upon  him  he  forgot  every- 
thing else.  Leaning  on  the  villa  wall, 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  delight  of 
her  society. 

They  talked  a  good  deal  of  nonsense, 


and  the  girl  indulged  in  some  little 
coquettish  familiarities, — one  of  them 
being  to  snatch  the  letters  that  Pietro 
carried  from  his  hand  and  terrify  him 
by  pretending  to  break  them  open.  Of 
course  he  tried  to  get  them  away  from 
her,  and  of  course  she  resisted. 

One  of  these  letters  was  in  a  large 
square  envelope,  the  very  pink  of  cere- 
mony, and  loaded  the  duke  with  titles ; 
the  other,  though  directed  with  elegance 
and  in  characters  which  were  models 
of  labored  and  fastidious  beauty, — such 
characters  as  the  old  manuscripts  show, 
— was  a  rather  awkwardly  thick  letter 
in  a  yellow  envelope  of  the  most  com- 
mon description.  The  first,  which  bore 
the  Roman  post -mark  alone,  Chiara 
presently  handed  back  to  her  admirer ; 
the  second,  a  letter  from  Sassovivo,  for- 
warded from  Rome,  she  retained,  and, 
while  talking  of  other  things,  turned  it 
over,  tossed  it  up  in  order  to  show  her 
bright  eyes  in  looking  after  it,  laid  it 
down  and  studied  over  it  in  order  to 
show  her  long  lashes, — in  fine,  made 
it  the  instrument  of  a  dozen  coquettish 
movements. 

The  superfine  letter,  which  even  the 
impudent  Chiara  did  not  dare  to  trifle 
too  much  with,  was  from  the  duke's 
wine-merchant ;  the  yellow  one  she  was 
tossing  carelessly  about  contained  the 
letters  of  the  duchess  and  the  ambas- 
sadress, with  a  few  words  from  Fra 
Antonio  written  on  a  sheet  of  rather 
poor  paper,  but  exquisite  in  penman- 
ship and  irreproachable  as  to  ceremo- 
nious Italian  style.  The  inner  address 
was  written  at  the  middle  top  of  the 
page,  in  the  manner  of  a  proclama- 
tion, and  the  subject-matter  began  at 
some  distance  below.  The  letter  closed 
with  the  due  "ossequi"  and  declaration 
that  the  writer  was  his  excellency's 
most  humble  and  most  devoted  ser- 
vant. Between  these  professions  and 
the  signature,  which  shrank  in  small 
letters  into  the  lower  right-hand  corner 
of  the  page,  the  date  was  interposed, 
running  in  from  the  left  hand, — a  style 
which  gives  the  impression  that  the 
writer  wishes  all  this  devotion  to  be  un- 
derstood as  up  to  date,  but  not  to  be 
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taken  for  granted  beyond  that  without 
further  confirmation. 

The  wall  on  which  these  two  leaned 
was  low  and  supported  an  iron  railing. 
The  stones  were  laro;e  and  closed  with 
a  white  cement.  Between  two  of  the 
stones  a  strip  of  the  cement  was  want- 
ing, leaving  a  long  narrow  opening, 
which  looked  so  much  like  the  slip 
of  a  letter-box  that  Chiara,  as  she 
talked,  made  a  feint  of  dropping  the 
letter  she  held  into  it  and  drawing  it 
out  again. 

"It's  all  nonsense  for  you  to  talk  of 
being  jealous  of  Claudio,"  she  said, 
dipping  the  letter  into  the  hole.  "  In 
the  first  place,  you  have  no  right  to  be 
jealous  of  any  one.  In  the  next  place, 
I  don't  care  anything  about  him." 

"  Don't  you  really  care  for  him  ?" 
cried  Pietro  fervently,  and  tried  to  seize 
the  girl's  hand. 

She  made  a  pretence  of  rejection,  and 
in  doing  so  dropped  the  letter  into  the 
hole  in  earnest. 

T-here  was  a  simultaneous  "  Oh  !" 
then  an  instant  of  silence.  Then  both 
heads  were  bent  over  the  wall. 

"  I  see  a  corner  of  it,"  Chiara  said, 
in  a  breathless  whisper.  "  Find  me  a 
slender  stick,  and  I  will  get  it  up 
again." 

Pietro  found  a  slender  twig,  and  the 
girl  set  a  pin  deftly  into  the  end  of  it, 
then,  with  light  and  careful  fingers, 
tried  to  transfix  the  spot  of  dull  yellow 
visible  in  the  dark  orifice. 

There  was  a  moment  of  suspense, 
then  a  cry  of  distress  from  Chiara. 
Instead  of  catching  the  letter,  her  light 
touch  had  pushed  it  from  some  frail 
support,  so  that  it  had  quite  disap- 
peared. 

The  two  looked  at  each  other,  all 
thoughts  of  love-making  quite  out  of 
their  minds  for  the  time.  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?"  whispered  the  girl. 

"  Let  me  try,"  said  Pietro,  and, 
seizing  the  twig  with  the  pin  in  the 
end,  thrust  it  down  till  his  fingers  went 
in  with  it.  It  did  not  touch  bottom, 
still  less  did  it  bring  the  letter  to  light. 
The  op9ning  was  a  profound  one.  Di- 
viding the  two  upper  stones,  it  probably 


reached  the  ground  between  the  inner 
and  outer  ones. 

"  It's  lost !"  exclaimed  Pietro,  in  de- 
spair, and  dropped  the  twig  in  after  the 
letter. 

Steps  were  heard  in  the  garden  in- 
side, and  an  omnibus  was  visible  coming 
down  the  road. 

"  Anyway,  it  was  only  a  yellow 
cover,"  said  Chiara,  brightening  a  little. 
"  It  can't  be  important.  Signori  never 
use  those  envelopes.  Just  you  keep 
silent,  and  nobody  will  ever  know  any- 
thing about  it." 

She  put  her  finger  to  her  lip  in  token 
of  her  own  secrecy,  and  slipped  away, 
while  Pietro,  in  a  sobered  frame  of 
mind,  went  to  the  house  and  gave  his 
one  letter  to  Michele,  who  asked  no 
questions. 

No  questions  were  asked  by  any  one, 
and  consequently  no  lies  were  told, 
though  they  were  all  carefully  prepared 
in  case  they  should  be  called  for. 

That  evening  Pietro  stole  out  alone 
and  found  a  long  slender  stick,  and  put 
a  pin  into  the  end  of  it  and  spent  an 
hour  in  stabbing  down  into  the  hole  in 
the  wall,  but  without  effect.  It  was  his 
last  chance.  Having  been  sent  to  the 
post  a  second  time,  he  could  still  present 
the  letter,  if  he  got  it,  and  the  stamped 
date  of  its  arrival  would  not  betray  him. 
But  on  the  morrow  the  stamp  would  be 
a  day  too  late.  And,  besides,  he  might 
not  be  allowed  to  go  for  the  letters 
again. 

For  the  duke's  loss  he  cared  as  little 
as  possible,  but  he  cared  a  good  deal  for 
what  might  happen  to  himself  if  the 
loss  should  be  discovered. 

A  day  or  two  passed  without  any 
questions  having  been  asked,  and  Pietro 
felt  himself  safe.  The  postmaster  would 
have  forgotten  by  this  time.  And,  be- 
sides, the  duke  was  going  away. 

The  duke,  in  fact,  had  become  as  dis- 
gusted with  Bellmar  as  he  had  been 
with  Rome,  but,  restraining  his  impa- 
tience yet  a  little  longer,  he  set  out  for 
Como  instead  of  Sassovivo.  Not  a  word 
had  reached  him  in  reply  to  his  three 
letters  to  his  wife. 

"  I  am  going  to  Como,"  he  wrote  her 
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on  the  eve  of  setting  out.    "  I  shall  stay 
but  a  few  days,  and  return  to  Sassovivo 
on  the  last  of  the  month." 
The  month  was  June. 


CHAPTER  Xir. 


A    CHANGE    OF    PLAN, 


The  visit  which  the  duchess  had 
promised  Aurora  was  made  with  the 
most  charming  cordiality  and  lack  of 
ceremony.  She  came  up  on  foot  by  the 
rocks  above  her  garden,  accompanied 
only  by  her  maid,  and  she  chatted  with 
the  greatest  familiarity,  affecting  not  to 
perceive  that  Aurora  looked  as  white  as 
a  ghost  and  made  only  the  most  languid 
replies  to  her  compliments. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  this  morn- 
ing from  poor  Cousin  Paula,"  the  duchess 
said,  lying  graciously,  "  and  my  heart 
quite  aches  for  her.  She  has  lost  every- 
thing which  makes  life  worth  living. 
She  had  a  husband  whom  she  adored, 
and  a  large  fortune,  and  the  husband 
died  and  the  fortune  was  lost.  She  had 
a  little  girl  in  the  first  year  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  the  child  lived  only  six 
months.  She  had  saved  a  small  pit- 
tance out  of  the  wreck  of  their  posses- 
sions, and  with  that  she  went  back  to 
end  her  days  in  her  native  place.  And 
then  came  the  last  blow.  Their  palace 
was  sold,  and  she  is  left  homeless." 

"  It  is  sad  to  be  homeless,"  murmured 
Aurora  faintly. 

"  I  have  written  her  that  I  will  try  to 
find  her  a  place  as  companion  to  some 
nice  person,"  the  duchess  went  on  airily. 
"  She  could  board  in  a  convent,  but  that 
does  not  please  her.  So  I  am  going  to  look 
about  immediately  for  a  place  for  her. 
There  will  not  be  the  slightest  difiiculty, 
as  she  is  the  dearest  creature  in  the 
world." 

At  the  first  intimation  of  the  speak- 
er's meaning,  Aurora  lifted  a  quick 
glance  to  her  face.  What !  was  this 
the  woman  who  only  the  day  before  had 
wished  to  turn  her  out  of  the  castle  in 
order  that  these  same  cousins  might 
take  possession  of  it  ?     What  new  turn 


was  this  ?  Was  it  a  trap  ?  The  woman 
before  her  was  perfectly  capable  of  set- 
ting one.  Aurora  read  her  duplicity  of 
character,  as  sincerity  always  can  read 
duplicity  if  it  be  an  intelligent  sincerity. 
It  knows  the  true  ring  of  truth. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  the  Signora 
Paula  wishes  for  a  place  where  she 
may  be  a  companion?"  she  asked,  some- 
what breathlessly. 

■  "  Precisely,  my  dear  signorina,"  re- 
plied the  duchess,  smiling  afi"ectionately 
at  her  and  tapping  her  own  fingers 
with  her  fan. 

A  color  began  to  flutter  in  Aurora's 
face.  "  Of  course  she  would  expect  a 
large  remuneration,"  she  said. 

"  I  do  not  know  that  she  would  ex- 
pect anything,"  answered  Madama 
Laura,  shrugging  her  shoulders.  "What 
she  wants  is  a  peaceful  home.  In  fact," 
here  she  bent  her  aff"ectionate  smile  again 
on  Aurora's  face,  "  if  you  had  not  been 
already  supplied  with  a  friend  and  pro- 
tectress, I  could  have  wished  for  noth- 
ing better  for  Paula  than  to  come,  and 
live  with  you  and  be  close  to  me  when 
I  am  in  the  country.  I  am  sure  that 
you  and  she  would  be  very  happy  to- 
gether." 

A  deep  sensitive  blush  had  covered 
all  of  Aurora's  face  while  listening,  and 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  It  was  such 
a  relief  that  for  a  moment  she  could  not 
steady  her  voice  to  speak. 

"  It  is  providential,"  she  said  trem- 
ulously. "  Only  this  morning  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Signora  Nina,  my 
friend,  and  she  has  disappointed  me. 
Some  American  lady  has  ofi"ered  her  a 
high  salary  to  travel  with  her  and  give 
her  lessons  in  Italian  and  French  at  the 
same  time,  and  she  wrote  me  that  she 
was  too  poor  to  refuse  such  a  chance. 
I  should  be  so  very  glad  if  your  cousin 
will  come  to  me,  and  come  at  once.  I 
cannot  pay  her  anything,  but  also  I  re- 
quire no  service  but  her  company.  She 
will  live  as  I  live,  and  be  served  as  I 


am. 


"  How  delightful !"  cried  madama, 
and  in  her  enthusiasm  bent  forward  and 
kissed  Aurora  on  both  cheeks.  "  You 
are   so   amiable,    my    dear    contessina! 
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It  is,  as  you  say,  providential.  Ah, 
my  dear,  God  always  takes  care  of  us 
if  we  trust  in  him.  I  must  ^o  home 
and  write  to  her  at  once.  When  will 
you  come  to  see  me?  Very  soon,  I 
hope." 

Aurora  murmured  her  thanks,  but 
made  no  promise.  She  was  relieved,  cer- 
tainly, but  she  was  not  reassured.  What 
can  the  change  mean  ?  she  asked  herself 
over  and  over,  as  she  accompanied  her 
visitor  down-stairs  and  replied  to  her 
profuse  compliments. 

"  What  does  it  mean  ?"  she  whispered 
to  herself,  as  she  went  up-stairs  again 
and  shut  herself  into  her  own  room  ; 
and,  though  all  that  she  had  seemed 
about  to  lose  seemed  to  be  restored  to 
her,  her  heart  was  troubled.  She  had 
no  confidence  in  Madama  Laura's  good 
will.  There  was  a  sense  of  something 
evil  in  the  air. 

As  when  one  approaches  a  great  cata- 
ract, and,  while  yet  unseen,  the  air  gives 
warning  of  it  by  a  trembling  sense  of 
unheard  sound,  so,  approaching  that 
terrible  moment  of  life  when  all  men 
should  seem  false  to  her,  and,  looking 
about  for  some  one  on  whom  her  trust 
could  repose  in  security,  and  finding 
none,  she  should  feel  herself  standing 
dizzy  on  the  brink  of  a  dark  abyss, 
Aurora  trembled  with  a  premonitory 
chill,  and  a  sense  of  some  foundation 
sinking  away  from  beneath  her  heart. 

And  then,  while  she  studied  over  the 
problem,  a  sweet  ray  of  light  stole  in. 
It  was  Fra  Antonio's  letter!  D'Rubiera, 
on  learning  what  his  wife  had  done,  had 
written  her  at  once  and  forbidden  that 
the  castle  should  be  taken  from  its 
rightful  tenant.  "  And  perhaps  he 
may  have  suggested  that  she  should  be 
kind  to  me,"  Aurora  thought.  *'  It 
would  be  like  him." 

It  was  a  comfort  and  an  assurance  ; 
but,  though  consoled,  she  was  not  re- 
stored to  her  former  tranquillity.  Treach- 
ery and  wrong  had  been  presented  to 
her  as  possible,  and  the  thought  left  an 
impression. 

The  duchess,  for  her  part,  went  away 
in  the  best  humor  in  the  world.  Cousin 
Paula  would  be  the  wedge.      Once  in, 


it  would  be  impossible  to  put  her  out, 
unless  Paula  were  fool  enough  to  let 
herself  be  ousted.  She  was  glad  to 
have  been  able  to  make  this  arrange- 
ment and  keep  up  a  semblance  of 
friendship  with  Aurora.  The  girl's 
unexpected  resistance  had  alarmed  her, 
and  a  letter  she  had  that  morning  re- 
ceived from  a  friend  increased  her 
alarm  at  the  idea  of  a  pronounced  com- 
bat in  which  her  husband  would  most 
certainly  take  part  against  her.  The 
girl's  position  proved  stronger  than  she 
had  anticipated. 

"  Dearest  Lauretta,"  her  friend  wrote, 
"  I  did  not  reply  at  once  to  your  letter, 
because  I  was  thinking  it  over.  And 
now  I  have  thought  to  some  purpose. 
I  know  the  Coronari  well, — used  to 
know  Emilia, — and  I  confess  frankly 
that  I  never  liked  them.  They  are  as- 
suming, they  are  impertinent,  they  are 
of  the  sublime  high-and-mighty  sort. 
They  are  countesses  who  look  down  upon 
princesses. 

"  Well,  Providence  favored  me,  I 
met  Nina  Campana,  this  girl's  compan- 
ion, and  I  have  taken  possession  of  her. 
A  rich  American  woman,  of  limited 
education  as  far  as  languages  go, — poor 
thing  !  she  has  been  rich  such  a  very 
short  time, — wanted  a  travelling-com- 
panion. I  recommended  Nina  to  her, 
and  her  to  Nina.  I  arranged  a  good — 
in  fact,  an  enormous — salary,  and  fin- 
ished the  whole  business  in  an  after- 
noon. 

"  By  this  same  mail  the  news  will  go 
to  the  sublime  poetess  that  her  compan- 
ion is  lost  to  her.  Make  the  most  of  it, 
and  never  say  again  that  I  am  not  a 
good  friend  to  you. 

"  But  let  me  tell  you,  my  dear,  that 
you  will  have  a  battle.  If  the  girl  is 
anything  like  her  mother,  she  will  go  to 
any  extreme  whatever  to  maintain  her 
place." 

Well,  extremes  were  not  necessary, 
and  open  war  could  be  avoided.  But 
Madama  Laura  by  no  means  intended  to 
pardon  Aurora  for  having  braved  her. 

"  Did  you  talk  with  Giovanna  ?"  she 
asked  of  her  maid  as  they  went  down  to 
the  villa  together. 
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"  Oh,  yes.  I've  been  all  over  the 
house  and  down  into  the  cellar  with 
her,"  Rosina  answered,  laughing. 

"  Make  much  of  her,"  said  the  duch- 
ess, with  emphasis.  Then,  "  What  did 
she  say  ?" 

The  letter  was  written  to  the  Signora 
Paula,  who  sat  amid  her  trunks  and 
boxes  at  La  Cala,  anxiously  waiting  for 
news.  They  seemed  to  have  forgotten 
her.  She  almost  believed  that  Clemente 
and  the  duchess  meant  to  leave  her  in 
La  Cala,  and  she  had  already  begun  to 
look  about  there  for  some  tiny  place 
where  she  and  Martina  might  find  a 
refuge,  when  she  learned  what  provision 
had  been  made  for  her. 

"  But  what  is  to  become  of  me  ?" 
cried  Martina,  who  had  read  the  letter 
over  her  mistress's  shoulder.  It  had 
never  occurred  to  her  that  she  would  be 
left  behind. 

"  I  will  try  and  get  you  a  place  in 
the  castle,  Tina,"  said  the  Signora  Paula 
soothingly.  "  You  see,  I  must  go  at 
once.  You  can  stay  with  some  friend 
here  till  I  send  for  you.  Be  sure  I  will 
not  leave  you  behind  a  great  while. 
Perhaps  there  may  be  some  servant  who 
can  be  got  rid  of.  I  am  sure  they  can- 
not all  be  as  faithful  as  you.  And,  poor 
Tina  mia,  if  you  cannot  get  much  pay, 
or  if  you  have  only  your  living,  you  will 
still  be  as  rich  as  you  have  been  with  us 
this  many  a  day." 

"  I  will  go  for  nothing,"  cried  Tina, 
beginning  to  sob.  "  Rather  than  be 
left  behind,  I  will  work  for  the  signorina 
and  you  for  my  living  only." 

So  the  trunks  were  corded  and  the 
last  good-byes  said  to  friends. 

"  I  must  set  out  by  the  morning  dili- 
gence, so  that  nobody  may  see  me  cry," 
the  Signora  Paula  said. 

The  morning  diligence  left  La  Cala  a 
little  after  daylight.  And  with  early 
dawn  the  traveller  was  dressed  and  had 
swallowed  her  coifee,  and  a  sob  with  it, 
and  then  took  her  last  and  hardest  leave- 
taking  of  all.  Accompanied  by  Martina, 
she  went  from  room  to  room,  looked  at 
floor,  ceiling,  and  walls,  and  out  at  each 
window.  She  seemed  in  each  brief 
fixed  glance  to  have  photographed  what 


she  saw.  As  she  went,  her  tears  dropped 
on  brick  and  stone,  and  on  window-ledge, 
and  on  the  stones  and  weeds  outside  the 
windows  as  she  leaned  to  see  each  view 
once  more.  A  little  yellow  marguerite 
grew  just  under  the  window-ledge  of  the 
salon,  and,  as  the  Signora  Paula  bent  to 
look  into  the  piazza,  a  tear  dropped  into 
the  centre  of  its  disk  of  gold  and  set  it 
trembling.  Martina,  leaning  beside  her 
mistress,  saw  it,  and  when  the  Signora 
Paula  turned  away  she  put  her  arm 
down  and  gathered  the  flower  carefully 
and  carefully  laid  it  between  the  leaves 
of  her  prayer-book,  tear  and  all. 

Then  they  went  down  to  the  dili- 
gence, and  Martina  drove  out  a  mile  on 
the  road  with  the  signora,  and  walked 
back.  There  was  no  other  passenger, 
and  only  the  driver  saw  how  the  two 
women  wept  in  each  other's  arms  at 
parting  and  heard  the  last  words  spoken : 

"  Don't  leave  me  alone  here." 

"  I  will  not  leave  you  long." 

Then  the  diligence  rolled  on  toward 
the  mountains,  and  the  Signora  Paula 
half  forgot  her  grief  in  anxiety  for 
the  future.  For  the  first  time  in  her 
life,  she  was  to  be  a  dependant.  All  her 
happiness,  all  her  peace,  would  depend 
on  the  dispositions  of  another.  What 
would  those  dispositions  be  ? 

Her  future  began  well,  most  certainly. 
Descending  at  the  Sassovivo  station  in 
the  afternoon,  she  was  met  by  a  servant 
of  the  villa,  who  took  her  through  the 
station.  And  there  were  the  duchess 
and  Aurora  in  a  carriage  waiting  for 
her.  Her  cousin's  compliments  were 
quite  a  matter  of  course,  and  meant 
simply  that  she  wished  to  be  amiable  at 
the  moment ;  but  she  turned  quickly  to 
the  other,  and  at  the  first  glance  her 
heart  expanded  and  a  smile  sprang  to 
her  lips. 

The  lovely  sweet  face  was  looking  at 
her  with  the  same  anxious  inquiry  which 
she  had  herself  felt,  and  her  own  smile 
found  a  swift  reflection.  Moreover, 
Aurora  insisted  on  taking  her  place 
on  the  front  seat,  which  was  a  sign 
that  she  was  not  to  be  treated  as  an  in- 
ferior. 

The  duchess  left  them  at  the  castle 
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jrate,  to  their  (rreat  satisfaction,  and 
drove  away,  feeling  that  she  had  be- 
haved in  the  most  amiable  and  conde- 
scending manner  possible. 

Aurora  led  her  companion  to  the' 
door,  and  kissed  her  when  they  reached 
the  threshold.  "  Let  us  try  to  make 
each  other  happy,"  she  was  about  to 
say,  following  an  old  habit  of  thought 
and  feeling,  but  the  impulse  seemed  to 
have  lost  its  force.  "  Let  us  try  not 
to  make  each  other  unhappy,''  she  said 
instead. 

How  charming  it  all  was  !  —  the 
pleasant  rooms,  of  which  her  own  was 
one  of  the  pleasantest,  the  comfort,  the 
elegance,  the  freshness,  which  was  not 
painfully  fresh,  the  sense  of  peace  and 
friendliness.  Having  cried  at  early  dawn 
with  grief,  the  Signora  Paula  cried  at 
evening  with  joy.  She  had  been  made 
to  lie  down  and  rest  on  her  arrival. 
The  persiane  had  been  closed  by  Au- 
rora herself,  who  breathed  a  soft  "  Buor 
riposo'^  and  as  softly  went  out,  closing 
the  door  behind  her. 

The  Signora  Paula  did  not  dream  of 
sleeping;  but  she  slept  nevertheless, 
and  when  she  waked  the  stars  were 
coming  out.  Then  there  was  the  pretty 
dinner, — a  delicate,  modest  festa  dinner 
for  two  ladies, — and  a  long  after-dinner 
talk.  Won  by  the  kindness  of  her 
patroness  and  by  the  simplicity  with 
which  Aurora  always  told  what  she  told 
at  all,  the  Signora  Paula  poured  out  all 
her  heart  that  evening,  not  forgetting 
even  Martina's  sorrows. 

"  Why,  she  might  come  here  and  stay 
with  you,"  Aurora  said.  "  I  cannot  pay 
any  more  servants,  and  I  do  not  need 
any  more,  but  perhaps  she  might  find  a 
place  near  by  after  a  while." 

What  a  good  fairy  she  was  !  The 
next  day  a  letter  went  to  Martina,  and 
two  days  later  the  woman  arrived,  bag 
and  baggage,  as  happy  as  a  queen,  and 
ready  to  scour  the  castle  from  its  lowest 
to  its  topmost  stone,  if  such  service  were 
needed. 

"  I  don't  see  what  ahe  is  here  for," 
Jjrumbled  Giovanna,  after  having  forced 
herself  to  give  the  new-comer  a  civil 
reception. 


CHAPTER    Xlir. 


JEALOUSY. 


"  Now  that  everybody  else  is  well 
settled,  we  must  think  of  you,"  the 
duchess  said  to  her  cousin  Clemente, 
after  it  became  evident  that  Aurora  and 
the  Signora  Paula  were  pleased  with 
each  other.  "  I  must  own  that  I  am  in 
a  quandary  about  it,  though.  Of  course 
we  need  the  duke's  help,  or  rather  he 
must  do  all ;  and  I  don't  see  well  how  I 
can  ask  him  to  interest  himself  without 
consenting  to  his  coming  back.  I  don't 
want  him  here.  Besides,  I  don't  know 
how  he  will  like  your  being  here  with 
me." 

"  He  wouldn't  like  it  at  all  if  he  knew 
how  I  admire  you,"  said  the  count. 

The  duchess  smiled  and  cast  her  eyes 
down. 

"  How  I  love  you  !"  pursued  the  count 
in  a  lower  voice. 

The  lady  remained  silent,  her  eyes 
fixed  on  her  fan. 

A  mocking  smile  passed  over  her 
cousin's  lips.  "  I  don't  see  why  the 
duke  need  enter,"  he  said,  changing  his 
tone.  "  The  best  thing  to  find  for  me 
is  an  heiress,  and  you  are  the  one  to  do 
that.  Who  is  this  rich  American  whom 
the  Campana  is  to  travel  with  ?  Find 
her  out,  and  tell  her  that  a  coronet  awaits 
her  in  Sassovivo." 

The  duchess  colored  and  pressed  her 
lips  together  in  a  moment  of  angry 
silence.  Then  she  said  sweetly,  "  I'm 
afraid  the  heiress  will  not  be  so  easy 
to  catch.  They  look  very  high  nowa- 
days." 

The  count  bit  his  lip  at  the  retort, 
but  conquered  his  desire  to  resent  it. 
"  I  will  take  anything  th<)t  has  money," 
he  said  obligingly.  "  I  think  that  some 
old  maid  would  be  willing.  Of  course  I 
don't  dream  of  love,  Lauretta ;"  and  his 
tones  ended  softly. 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  marry," 
she  said,  with  an  impatient  movement  of 
the  head.  "  Your  wife  will  be  a  torment 
to  you.     Of  course  she  will  be  jealous." 

"  I  need  not  see  much  of  her,"  said 
the  count.  "  If  she  is  disagreeable,  I 
certainly  shall  not." 
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"  You  will  injure  yourself  in  society, 
and  society  is  your  idol,"  exclaimed  the 
duchess.  "  People  like  an  appearance 
of  decency  in  a  married  man.  Then 
your  wife  would  be  a  bother  to  others. 
Many  a  time  you  would  yourself  miss 
an  invitation  because  some  one  did  not 
wish  to  ask  her.  An  agreeable  jargon 
is  always  sure  of  a  welcome." 

The  Signer  Clemente  became  pensive. 
It  had  not  occurred  to  him  that  he  would 
lose  any  bachelor-privileges  in  taking  a 
wife. 

"  Well,  we  will  think  it  over,"  he  said, 
after  a  pause.  "  And  now  I  will  go  up 
to  the  piazza  for  half  an  hour,  if  you 
permit." 

"  You  mean  that  you  will  go  up  to 
the  castle,"  his  cousin  said  jealously. 
"  You  went  there  last  night." 

"  I  might  take  the  castle  on  my  way," 
the  gentleman  admitted  mildly,  as  if  the 
idea  had  just  been  suggested  to  him. 

In  fact,  he  had  "  taken  it  on  his 
way"  a  great  many  times,  and  since  his 
sister's  arrival  had  been  so  attentive  to 
her  that  the  most  ingenuous  mind  could 
but  suspect  that  she  had  acquired  some 
new  attraction  for  him. 

"  He  is  certainly  a  good  brother," 
Aurora  thought,  witnessing  these  atten- 
tions. Some  people,  she  reflected,  were 
affectionate  in  their  families,  devoted 
and  true,  but  did  not  attach  themselves 
to  any  one  outside  that  circle,  or  attach 
any  one  to  themselves.  That  might  be 
the  way  with  Count  Fantini,  whom  most 
certainly  she  did  not  like.  She  did  not 
like  his  long,  bony  look  :  from  the  high 
forehiead  and  large  ears  to  the  long,  slen- 
der feet  he  was  unpleasant  to  her.  She 
did  not  like  his  cold,  green,  penetrating 
eyes.  He  had  a  way  of  looking  straight 
ahead  when  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
attentive  to  some  object  the  image  of 
which  entered  those  clear  eyeballs  from 
the  side.  She  did  not  like  his  guarded 
air,  which  gave  the  beholder  an  impres- 
sion that  the  man  was  conscious  of  some- 
thing in  himself  which  would  not  be 
to  his  advantage  if  seen.  In  fine,  he 
was  distasteful  to  her,  and  she  was  not 
displeased  to  see  that  he  seemed  by 
no  means  to  be  attracted  by  her.     He 


scarcely  noticed  her  more  than  polite- 
ness required. 

"  I  do  wish  that  you  would  be  more 
attentive  to  the  signorina,"  his  sister 
•said  to  him.  "  She  is  a  sweet  creature. 
Besides,  she  is  mistress  here." 

"  She  ought  not  to  be  mistress  here," 
he  muttered. 

"  But  she  is  mistress,"  the  Signora 
Paula  insisted,  "  and  as  such  entitled  to 
respect.  Besides,  she  is  my  benefac- 
tress. She  has  done  more  for  me  than 
any  one  else  in  the  world  ever  did." 
Her  thought  added  a  bitter,  involuntary 
"  even  you"  to  the  sentence,  but  her 
lips  did  not  utter  it. 

"  Well,  if  you  think  it  necessary," 
the  count  said  hesitatingly  and  with 
well-feigned  reluctance.  He  had  at- 
tained his  point.  Paula  would  tell 
their  cousin  that  she  had  to  scold  him 
in  order  to  make  him  civil  to  Aurora. 
He  could  safely  open  the  full  battery  of 
his  fascinations.  Not  that  he  had  any 
intentions  either  matrimonial  or  other- 
wise with  regard  to  Aurora.  It  was 
simply  that  he  always  made  it  a  point 
to  fascinate  all  the  women  he  could. 
One  never  knew  when  they  might  be 
useful. 

Of  course  this  practice  sometimes  led 
him  among  shoals,  but  he  had  formed  a. 
system  of  his  own  which  nearly  always 
extricated  him  from  the  difficulty.  If 
two  or  more  of  his  charmers  were  pres- 
ent at  the  same  time,  he  would  take 
refuge  in  a  fit  of  sulks  and  be  uncivil 
to  everybody.  This  might  be  after- 
ward explained  to  each  one  separately. 
Or  he  sulked  at  one  and  paid  violent 
attention  to  another, — a  course  easy  to 
explain  as  pique  born  of  jealousy.  His 
devices  were  many,  and  always  clever. 

Aurora  was  too  gentle-hearted  to  re- 
sist an  evident  desire  to  be  amiable  to 
her,  and  she  owned  that  the  count 
could  be  interesting,  if  he  was  not  agree- 
able. He  certainly  was  clever  in  his 
way,  and  had  read  more  than  one  would 
have  believed,  though  his  literary  refer- 
ences were  matter  of  memory  rather 
than  of  thought.  She  began  to  smile 
at  his  coming,  to  show  him  something 
of  the  kindness  she  felt  for  his  sister, 
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and  to  find  that  the  aversion  she  had 
felt  for  him  was  not  gone,  indeed,  but 
almost  hidden  behind  an  accumulation 
of  pleasant  incidents  and  thoughts. 

"  They  are  getting  to  be  the  greatest 
of  friends,"  the  Signora  Paula  said  to 
the  duchess  one  day,  when  she  had 
gone  down  alone  to  the  villa.  "  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised,"  she  added,  with 
a  smiling  glance  at  her  brother,  "if  the 
whole  matter  were  to  end  with  Clemente 
being  master  of  the  house  and  Aurora 
mistress  at  the  same  time." 

Poor,  simple  Signora  Paula !  She 
had  found  her  brother  so  very  affection- 
ate, and  was  altogether  so  pleased  with 
the  situation,  that  she  forgot  her  dis- 
cretion. Her  forgetful  ness  was  brief, 
however,  for  he  recalled  her  to  herself 
with  a  suddenness  which  made  her  al- 
most jump  out  of  her  chair. 

"  You  are  a  fool !"  he  shouted.  "  I 
have  been  civil  to  the  girl  because  you 
begged  m^  to  be.  You  said  it  would  do 
harm  to  you  if  I  continued  to  treat  her 
so  coldly.  I've  only  done  what  you 
teased  me  to  do." 

The  Signora  Paula  sat  for  an  instant 
silent,  pallid,  and  confounded. 

"  You  needn't  be  so  violent,  Cle- 
mente," the  duchess  remarked  bitterly. 
"  It  proves  too  much." 

The  sister  recovered  herself,  rose, 
and,  with  a  civil  good-by  to  her  cousin, 
walked  out  of  the  room  and  the  house. 
"  He  didn't  want  her  to  know,"  she 
murmured,  as  she  made  her  dizzy  way 
through  the  garden.  Clemente  had  often 
been  rude  to  her,  but  never  so  rude  as 
that.  "  Yes,  that  is  the  trouble :  he 
didn't  want  her  to  know." 

And,  thinking  the  matter  over,  she 
forgave  him.  Poor  Clemente  !  His  ad- 
vancement depended  on  Laura  ;  and  if 
Laura  were  disposed  to  be  jealous,  of 
course  he  must  humor  her.  She  was 
so  vain  and  revengeful.     But  he  would 


know  how  to  make  peace.  Clem  was 
clever  enough  for  anything.  She  was 
glad  that  she  had  come  away  and  left 
them  together. 

Clemente  was  not  so  clever,  however, 
but  that  the  duchess  concluded  to  re- 
call her  husband  and  send  her  cousin 
away. 

And  so  it  happened  that  D'Rubiera's 
letter  announcing  his  return  was  met 
with  an  amiability  which  surprised  him 
even  more  than  the  preceding  silence 
had.     His  wife  replied  immediately  : 

"  I  shall  expect  you  the  last  of  the 
month.  And  do  look  out  something 
for  Clemente  before  you  return.  He  is 
here  waiting  for  employment,  and  it  is 
quite  a  bore.  You  might  find  out  some- 
thing on  the  way  home." 

"  Roberto  is  coming  home,"  she  an- 
nounced to  her  cousin  that  evening  at 
dinner,  speaking  with  her  sweetest 
smile. 

"  Indeed !"  he  replied,  reddening. 
The  presence  of  the  servants  prevented 
any  further  words  on  the  subject. 

But  as  they  passed  through  the  vesti- 
bule, in  going  from  the  dining-  to  the 
drawing-room  after  dinner,  the  count 
seized  his  cousin's  wrist  and  drew  her 
rudely  out  into  the  garden. 

"  You  said  he  would  stay  away  all 
summer,"  he  exclaimed  angrily,  as  soon 
as  they  were  out  of  hearing-distance. 

"  You  hurt  my  wrist,  Clem !"  said  the 
duchess. 

He  released  her.  "  Have  you  writ- 
ten him  to  come?"  he  demanded. 

"  No :  he  means  to  come.  What  a 
savage  you  are  !  I  really  need  his  pro- 
tection against  you.  I  will  show  you 
his  letter  if  you  doubt  my  word.  I 
have  never  once  written  to  him  since  he 
went  away" — "  till  to-day,"  she  added 
mentally. 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker, 

[to  be  continued.] 
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A    HOLIDAY    IN    SCOTLAND. 


THE  roaring  night  mail  hurried  us 
along  past  the  busy  Midland  towns 
and  through  that  Gehenna  of  the  upper 
air,  the  Black  Country,  with  lurid  spouts 
of  flame  lighting  up  its  dark  desolation. 
A  few  short  snatches  of  troubled  sleep, 
and  at  last  the  cool  light  of  the  early 
morning  broke  on  us  among  the  hills 
of  Cumberland.  Scotland,  the  land  of 
promise,  was  now  within  a  few  miles, 
but  the  district  at  this  moment  being 
traversed,  the  Borderland,  was  rich  with 
interests  and  associations  of  its  own. 
Soon,  however,  the  train  whirled  me  over 
the  Border  and  began  to  penetrate  swift- 
ly into  Scotland  proper.  In  something 
like  twelve  hours  from  London  Perth  was 
reached, — a  station  which  usually  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  confusion  worse  confound- 
ed. It  is  an  object  of  reverence  and  ad- 
miration to  the  Scotch,  for  reasons  that 
are  not  so  obvious  to  the  less  enlightened 
stranger.  There  the  three  great  English 
lines,  or  rather  their  Scotch  continua- 
tions, converge  and  terminate,  the  on- 
ward traffic  from  this  point  being  man- 
aged by  the  Highland  Railway.  The 
principal  expresses  of  the  southern  lines 
are  timed  to  reach  Perth  within  half  an 
hour  of  each  other,  and  the  Highland 
Railway  train  is  supposed,  by  a  conve- 
nient fiction,  to  run  in  connection  with 
these.  Put  not  your  trust,  however,  in 
time-tables,  or  you  will  find  your  con- 
fidence wofully  misplaced.  A  loss  of 
ten  minutes  or  so  may  well  be  excused 
in  the  journey  of  four  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  from  London  ;  anyhow,  it  must 
be  reckoned  upon ;  and  as  the  express 
glides  into  Perth  somewhat  behind  its 
time,  you  reflect  in  your  innocence  that, 
as  the  Highland  line  depends  for  seven- 
eighths  of  its  traffic  upon  what  comes 
to  it  from  the  south,  the  company  may 
exercise  a  generous  forbearance  toward 
the  small  unpunctualities  of  its  feeders. 
Vain  hope !  There  stands  the  High- 
land train,  fizzling  impatiently  to  be  ofi", 
while   the   station   is   thronged  with   a 


struggling  mass  of  bewildered  passen- 
gers, striving  to  get  assistance  or  infor- 
mation from  a  handful  of  still  more 
bewildered  porters.  Stories  have  been 
told  you  of  the  fabulous  excellence  of 
the  breakfast  which  awaits  the  way- 
farer at  Perth  station ;  but  the  short- 
ness of  the  time  left  you  forbids  the 
idea  of  breakfasting,  unless  the  rigor  of 
the  law  be  relaxed  in  your  favor.  Ah, 
blessed  sight! — there  is  the  superintend- 
ent, splendid  with  gold  and  embroidery. 
He  will  relieve  your  doubts. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  if  the  Highland 
train  will  start  at  the  advertised  time, 
or  will  it  wait  to  let  the  passengers  from 
the  south  get  breakfast  ?" 

An  expression  of  vague  perplexity 
comes  over  his  hard  features,  as  if  this 
problem  had  never  been  presented  to 
him  before,  and,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
minute's  deliberation,  he  slowly  replies, 
"  'Deed  a'm  no  varra  shoore." 

You  just  pause  to  murmur  a  hurried 
benediction  on  the  intelligence  and  ca- 
pacity of  Scotch  officials,  and  then  dash 
off  to  procure  a  bag  of  buns,  biscuits,  or 
anything  you  can  lay  hands  on  before 
entering  upon  the  struggle  for  a  seat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  the  dilatoriness 
that  characterizes  Scotch  railway  man- 
agement, the  Highland  train  will  very 
likely  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour  late  in 
starting, — a  fact  which  may  not  conduce 
to  soothe  your  reflections  in  your  totally 
unwashed  and  only  partially  fed  con- 
dition. But  these  minor  discomforts 
are  beneath  attention  to  the  robuster 
imagination  of  "  Caledonia  stern  and 
wild."  At  last,  however,  you  get  off, 
and,  having  munched  your  buns,  the 
first  pipe  of  morning  brings  a  calm  of 
its  own. 

Moreover,  soon  after  leaving  Perth  a 
change  comes  over  the  face  of  the  land, 
and  the  loveliness  of  the  scenery  repays 
you  for  everything.  From  Dunkeld 
almost  up  to  Forres  different  types  of 
beauty   are   revealed   in   turn,   varying 
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from  the  richest  green  of  the  tree-clad 
slopes  and  valleys  to  the  rugged  grandeur 
of  the  storm-scarred  mountain  or  the 
wild  expanse  of  the  deer-forest.  The 
train  roars  through  the  historical  pass 
of  Killiecrankie,  better  known  in  these 
more  peaceful  times  for  the  salmon  river 
which  foams  down  it.  At  Blair  Athol 
the  line  pierces  the  heart  of  the  Gram- 
pians, and  moorland  is  heaped  on  moor- 
land to  the  horizon  on  either  side. 
Farther  on  the  hills  close  in  upon  us, 
their  rough  sides  clothed  with  the  tender 
green  of  larch-  and  fir-tree,  set  off  by  the 
darker  hues  of  birch  and  beech  ;  and  at 
Aviemore  the  train  seems  to  have  wan- 
dered into  fairy-land. 

The  carriage  is  full,  and  the  impedi- 
menta of  the  passengers  make  it  un- 
comfortably crowded.  But  the  circum- 
stances are  favorable  to  good  temper 
and  honJiomie,  and  the  impedimenta 
themselves  reveal  a  common  bond  of 
union.  There  is  no  mistaking  the  pur- 
pose which  the  whole  party  have  in 
view.  Gun-casos  and  magazines  pro- 
trude from  under  the  seats,  while  the 
racks  overhead  are  laden  with  creels  and 
fishing-rods.  The  conversation  soon 
takes  a  decidedly  sporting  turn.  The 
prospects  of  the  different  moors,  the 
prevalence  of  the  grouse  disease,  the 
state  of  the  rivers,  are  all  eagerly  dis- 
cussed, and  sporting  experiences  are 
related  and  compared.  When  fairly 
launched  among  the  moors,  some  en- 
terprising spirit  starts  a  sweepstakes  for 
the  side  of  the  carriage  which  shall  see 
the  first  grouse,  and  keen  is  the  excite- 
ment till  this  is  decided. 

By  the  time,  however,  that  Inverness 
is  reached  the  party  will  probably  be 
greatly  reduced,  and  a  traveller  like 
myself  to  the  far  north  may  possibly 
be  left  to  finish  the  journey  alone. 
Then  indeed  it  is  borne  in  upon  you 
with  irresistible  force  that  you  have 
not  shaved  for  the  last  thirty -five 
hours,  and  this,  added  to  the  fatigues  of 
a  long  journey  and  a  subconscious  sense 
of  extreme  dirtiness,  slightly  oppresses 
your  spirits  ;  at  least  it  did  mine.  But 
here  nature's  sweet  restorer — a  nap — 
brings   oblivion,    broken    at    times    by 


dreamy  impressions  of  blue  seas,  pur- 
ple hills,  or  long  expanses  of  tidal  sand 
alive  with  countless  hosts  of  screaming 
sea-fowl,  as  the  train  winds  its  tortuous 
way  along  the  Firths  of  Moray,  Crom- 
arty, and  Dornoch.  But  the  end  was  at 
hand  ;  and  as  the  train  slowly  drew  up 
to  a  rough  little  station  in  the  heart  of 
the  moor  I  recognized  my  host's  bays  in 
the  wagonette  waiting  outside.  The 
hearty  welcome  so  gracefully  peculiar  to 
the  Scotch  awaited  me  at  the  end  of  a 
six-mile  drive  ;  and  after  a  cheery  but 
quiet  evening  I  was  not  sorry  to  get  to 
bed. 

"  Breakfast  in  half  an  hour"  was 
the  laconic  announcement  outside  my 
door  which  broke  my  slumbers  the  next 
morning.  Laziness  tempted  me  to  steal 
a  few  minutes  from  this  half-hour,  and 
then  the  accumulated  remonstrances  of 
conscience,  quickened  by  a  sudden  fear 
that  the  day's  programme  might  be  ar- 
ranged in  my  absence,  drove  me  with  a 
bound  out  of  bed.  Dressing  with  what 
speed  I  might,  I  hurried  down  to  the 
breakfast-room.  There  I  found  that 
my  anxiety  had  been  wasted,  for  the 
original  computation  of  half  an  hour 
had  evidently  not  included  "grace,"  a 
ceremony  whose  exuberance  completely 
put  to  shame  the  curt  thanksgivings  of 
the  south.  Indeed,  a  genuine  Scotch 
grace  is  rather  a  formidable  affair,  de- 
manding some  powers  of  composition 
and  a  certain  amount  of  literary  ability. 
It  should  comprise  a  neat  resume  of  the 
creative  and  economical  processes  to 
which  we  owe  the  existence  of  food  in 
general,  gratitude  for  the  particular 
supply  immediately  vouchsafed  us,  com- 
passion for  those  who  have  no  such 
plenty  before  them,  some  general  re- 
marks on  our  personal  shortcomings, 
and  perhaps  a  pious  prayer  for  the 
speedy  conversion  of  infidels  and 
heretics.  The  breakfast  which  fol- 
lowed was  as  substantial  as  the  grace, 
and  was  worthy,  as  well  as  suggestive, 
of  the  "  land  o'  cakes." 

After  breakfast  the  serious  business 
of  the  day  came  under  discussion. 
Would  I  go  shooting,  or  would  I  rather 
take  my  chance  with  the  salmon  ?     A 
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glance  at  the  river  which  foamed  below 
the  window  soon  decided  me  to  devote 
this  day  to  the  fly-rod.  The  river  was 
clearing  after  a  heavy  spate,  which  would 
have  brought  many  a  clean-run  fish  from 
the  sea  into  the  tumbling  pools  of  their 
fresh-water  haunts.  Grouse  may  be  shot 
on  almost  any  day,  but  it  is  only  under 
certain  conditions  of  water  and  weather 
that  salmon  become  possessed  by  that 
mysterious  craving  for  artificial  flies 
which  so  often  proves  their  doom.  In 
low,  clear  water  they  lie  stolidly  at  the 
bottom,  or  only  "  rise"  in  the  early 
morning  or  late  evening.  When  the 
river  is  swollen  with  rain  and  mud, 
they  prefer  to  gratify  a  deplorable  and 
degraded  taste  for  worms.  Thus  the 
time  for  the  fly-fisher  is  the  mean  be- 
tween these  two  extremes.  While  the 
keeper  was  "  sorting"  my  salmon-rod,  as 
he  called  it,  I  took  up  a  light  trout-rod 
which  was  lying  in  the  hall,  and  hurried 
down  to  the  water,  intent  on  some 
smaller  quarry  than  the  royal  salmon. 
There  is  a  species  of  Salmonidae  whose 
name  might  be  called  legion,  but  which 
is  popularly  known  as  the  sea-trout  or 
salmon-trout.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  these 
fish  ;  there  is  none  whatever  as  to  their 
qualities.  In  the  British  Isles  they 
rarely  exceed  six  pounds  in  weight,  and 
they  usually  average  from  one  pound 
to  three  pounds.  The  thorough-going 
salmon-fisher  despises  them,  but  to  my 
mind  they  show  far  finer  sport  and 
are  much  better  to  eat.  Of  course 
they  must  be  fished  for  with  appropriate 
tackle.  The  power  of  the  salmon-rod  is 
too  much  for  them,  and  crushes  all  pos- 
sibility of  resistance.  But  on  a  twelve- 
foot  trout-rod  this  game  little  fish  will 
fight  desperately  for  his  liberty,  and  as 
often  as  not  will  achieve  it. 

The  river  as  it  flowed  at  my  feet  was 
a  sight  to  gladden  an  angler's  heart. 
All  the  impurities  of  the  flood  had  dis- 
appeared, leaving  a  full  stream  of  water, 
which,  though  clear,  was  stained  to  a 
deep  brown  by  the  peaty  soil  of  its 
banks.  To  the  eye  of  imagination  it 
seemed  that  in  every  eddy  a  fish  per- 
force must  lurk  ;  and  for  once,  in  a  way, 


the  imagination  was  not  far  wrong.  The 
foam  and  turmoil  of  the  broken  rapid, 
where  the  river  struggled  impetuously 
over  an  irregular  barrier  of  rocks,  was 
hardly  suited  to  my  present  quest. 
Fifty  yards  lower  down  its  fury  sub- 
sided into  a  swift  stream,  whose  surface, 
however,  still  retained  many  a  dimpling 
swirl,  the  scars,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
whirlpool  wounds  inflicted  by  the  rocks 
above.  Here  I  cast  my  first  fly,  in 
eager  expectation,  which  was  not  long 
disappointed.  As  I  watched  the  gray 
wings  of  the  lure  working  down  with 
the  current  to  the  tail  of  the  "  run,"  a 
sudden  gleam  of  silver  under  the  dark 
water,  followed  by  a  sharp  tug,  sent  my 
heart  into  my  mouth.  Down  went  the 
hooked  fish  with  a  rush  to  the  bottom  ; 
the  next  instant  the  strain  was  relaxed, 
and  a  bright  little  "  whitling"  (a  sea- 
trout  that  has  only  been  once  to  the 
sea)  bounced  up  into  the  air, — a  de- 
testable trick,  which  has  lost  me  many  a 
good  fish.  However,  in  this  case  the 
barb  retained  its  hold,  and  after  one 
more  sharp  rush  I  got  the  mastery,  and 
before  long  my  quarry  was  on  the  grass 
beside  me.  Here  the  keeper  came  up 
with  the  salmon-rod,  and,  though  I  was 
sorely  inclined  to  continue  my  attentions 
to  the  sea-trout,  I  could  not  bring  my- 
self to  face  the  contempt  which  he 
would  certainly  have  felt  for  me,  and 
not  improbably  would  have  expressed. 
Salmon-fishing,  though  its  prizes  are 
greater,  hardly  requires  such  skill  as 
the  humbler  trout-fishing.  The  tackle 
is  strong,  and,  though  the  battle  is  often 
longer  than  with  a  trout,  the  issue,  in 
my  opinion,  is  not  nearly  so  doubtful. 
Like  my  betters,  I  have  lost  plenty  of 
salmon,  but  in  most  cases  my  misfor- 
tune has  been  due  either  to  pure  ac- 
cident or  to  my  own  carelessness.  If  a 
salmon  does  not  break  away  in  his  first 
mad  rush,  I  feel  a  modest  confidence 
under  ordinary  circumstances  that  I 
shall  kill  my  fish.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  I  have  hooked  a  heavy  brown 
trout,  and  a  fortiori  a  sea-trout,  I  can- 
not escape  a  depressing  conviction  that 
the  odds  are  very  slightly,  if  at  all,  in 
my  favor.     Moreover,  the  brown  trout. 
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from  his  constant  residence  in  fresh 
water,  has  acquired  more  accurate 
views  as  to  the  character  and  purpose 
of  artificial  flies,  and  consequently  is 
much  less  impressionable  in  this  re- 
spect than  his  royal  relative  the  Salmo 
salar. 

For  the  first  two  hours  I  fished  dili- 
gently without  raising  a  fin.  Pool  after 
pool  yielded  nothing  to  my  labors. 
Every  variety  of  fly  had  been  off"ered 
in  vain,  and  even  the  much-enduring 
Donald  began  to  get  desponding  and  to 
hint  darkly  at  the  efficacy,  under  these 
circumstances,  of  the  "  garden-fly"  (a 
delicate  euphemism  for  a  worm).  I 
had  enough  of  the  sportsman  still  left 
in  me  to  resist  this  unhallowed  sugges- 
tion, and  plodded  on  to  the  next  "cast," 
where  my  attendant  assured  me  that  there 
must  be  a  fish  "  whateff"er."  Truly  it 
was  as  likely  a  place  for  a  big  fish  as  I 
ever  set  eyes  on.  A  wall  of  rock  rose 
sheer  across  the  river,  hollowed  out  in 
the  middle  by  the  waves  of  centuries 
into  a  channel,  through  which  the 
stream  dashed  the  full  volume  of  its 
waters  in  a  low  but  massive  cascade. 
The  bed  of  the  pool  into  which  it  fell 
was  piled  with  mighty  boulders,  as  the 
swelling  waves  of  the  surface  revealed, 
forming  just  the  ideal  haunt  wherein  the 
salmon  loves  to  lie.  A  fresh-run  fish — 
I.e.,  newly  arrived  from  the  sea — usually 
makes  for  the  rough  water  at  the  head 
of  a  pool.  After  a  \!e\v  weeks,  his  marine 
vigor  gets  relaxed,  and  he  gradually  drops 
down  to  the  quieter  retreats  at  its  tail. 
But  the  late  flood,  I  knew,  would  have 
brought  up  many  new-comers,  and  I  de- 
termined to  try  at  any  rate  for  one  of 
these.  Nature,  however,  has  done  her 
best  to  protect  the  salmon  from  human 
foes,  and  from  the  character  of  the  sur- 
roundings it  was  not  very  easy  to  get  at 
"  the  whirlpool's  roaring  heart."  A 
thick  fringe  of  overhanging  bushes 
guarded  the  greater  part  of  the  banks 
by  the  fall,  and  the  only  practicable 
means  of  access  was  under  the  boughs 
of  a  mountain-ash,  where  the  foothold 
was  uncomfortably  scanty.  However,  I 
contrived  to  get  into  position,  and,  by  a 
sort  of   modification  of  what  is  called 


the  "  Spey  cast,"  I  tumbled  my  fly 
rather  untidily  into  the  water.  It  fell, 
however,  about  three  feet  short  of  the 
foam  which  I  had  aimed  at.  I  drew  some 
more  line  from  my  reel  and  cast  again, 
at  the  same  time  turning  to  ask  some- 
thing of  Donald.  In  an  instant  there 
was  a  tug  which  nearly  pulled  my  rod 
out  of  my  hands,  the  reel  whizzed  and 
screeched  like  a  live  thing  as  the  line 
was  rattled  off"  it  by  the  mad  rush  of  a 
salmon,  who  leaped  quivering  into  the 
air  thirty  yards  below  me,  and  then 
dashed  on  with  hardly  slackened  speed. 
All  this  was  the  work  of  a  couple  of 
seconds ;  and  the  suddenness  of  the 
whole  thing,  combined  with  the  strain 
on  the  rod,  made  me  lose  my  balance, 
and  I  toppled  over  into  the  stream. 
Fortunately,  there  was  a  ledge  of  rock 
running  out  along  the  bank,  a  couple  of 
feet  or  so  below  the  surface ;  and  as  I 
fell  on  this  I  was  able  to  recover  my- 
self and  stumble  along  through  the 
water  after  my  salmon,  which  by  good 
luck  still  remained  hooked.  "  Doon, 
mon,  doon  !"  shouted  Donald  frantically 
from  above,  though  indeed  I  needed  no 
such  exhortation,  being  only  too  intent 
on  getting  out  on  shore  before  the  fish 
made  another  rush.  A  hurried  scramble 
for  thirty  or  forty  yards  along  the 
sunken  ledge,  barking  my  shins  horri- 
bly the  while,  brought  me  to  a  place 
where  I  could  regain  the  dry  land. 
And  here  I  was  able  to  shorten  line  and 
get  on  even  terms  again  with  my  fish. 
In  an  ill-advised  fit  of  despondency  he 
had  taken  to  sulking  at  the  bottom, 
and  thereby  lost  a  chance  of  liberty 
which  he  never  got  again.  Reeling  up 
my  line  to  a  convenient  length,  I  turned 
the  butt  of  the  rod  upon  him  with  all 
the  vigor  that  I  dared  employ,  but  to 
no  purpose.  "  Shy  in  a  stone,  Donald. 
Whew  !  take  care  of  the  line,  though." 
Whir-r-r-r !  went  the  reel  again,  as  a 
fragment  of  rock,  which  must  almost 
have  pitched  on  him,  startled  the  fish 
from  his  inaction  into  a  chort,  sharp 
rush  of  twenty  yards,  ending  as  before 
with  a  somersault  in  the  air  and  a  sullen 
plunge  again  to  the  depths  of  the  river. 
For  more  than  an  hour  the  fight  went 
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on  in  this  way,  and  Donald  began  to  wax 
impatient  : 

"  Mon,  a's  a  dour  fish  ;  we'll  no  be 
getting  him  noo.  Press  him  a  wee  what- 
effer." 

However,  I  resisted  these  importuni- 
ties, being  pretty  well  convinced  from 
the  fish's  play  that  he  was  only  slightly 
hooked  and  would  not  stand  pressing.  At 
last  he  began  to  waver,  and  the  glimpse 
of  a  broad  side  under  the  water  showed 
plainly  that  his  struggles  had  told  upon 
his  strength.  I  knew  the  end  was  at 
hand  now.  A  few  more  rushes,  each 
fainter  than  the  last,  and  then  I  was 
able  to  draw  my  unresisting  prize  care- 
fully within  reach  of  the  fatal  gafi'. 
One  rapid  stroke,  and  the  salmon  was 
transfixed  with  the  glittering  steel,  and 
quickly  despatched  by  Donald.  Just 
over  eighteen  pounds  the  steelyard  de- 
clared him,  A  good  fish,  but  not  heavy 
enough  to  justify  a  fight  of  an  hour  and 
twenty  minutes.  However,  the  expla- 
nation was  not  far  to  seek,  as  I  pointed 
out  with  some  pride  to  the  keeper. 
The  hook  had  struck  in  the  nerveless 
cartilage  at  the  side  of  the  lip  with  a 
comparatively  slight  hold,  causing  the 
fish  no  pain  and  very  little  inconveni- 
ence. This  accounted  for  his  sluggish 
resistance,  and  justified  my  refusal  to 
put  pressure  upon  him,  which  would 
certainly  have  resulted  in  breaking  the 
hook's  hold.  We  both  "  wetted"  our 
capture  in  orthodox  fashion  from  the 
whiskey-flask  ;  and  then  the  sight  of  the 
sea-trout,  leaping  in  a  pool  below,  de- 
termined me  to  abandon  big  game  for 
the  rest  of  the  day  and  to  devote  my 
energies  to  the  Salmo  triitta.  Seven- 
teen of  these  found  their  way  into  my 
basket  before  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
and  thus  ended  one  of  the  best  days'  sport 
that  it  has  ever  been  my  luck  to  enjoy. 

On  entering  the  breakfast-room  the 
next  morning,  I  saw  a  mischievous 
light  dancing  in  my  hostess's  eyes. 
"  Here's  an  invitation  for  you,"  quoth 
she,  "to  the  Golf  Club  Ball  to-night. 
We  are  all  going,  and  it  will  be  such 
fun  !  Of  course  you  dance  the  reel  and 
the  schottische  and  the  usual  Highland 
dances?" 


I  instantly  disclaimed  any  such 
dangerous  knowledge,  thereby  evoking 
a  chorus  of  surprise  and  indignation. 
I  felt  called  upon  to  retaliate  by  some 
disparaging  comparisons  between  the 
Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Celtic  races  re- 
spectively, and  a  merry  fire  of  repartee 
arose,  in  which  everybody  took  part 
except  one  venerable  Scotch  dame,  to 
whom  the  institutions  of  her  country 
seemed  too  sacred  to  be  trifled  with. 

Golf  is  one  of  the  national  games  of 
Scotland,  to  which  Scotchmen  are  pas- 
sionately devoted,  but  which  seems  to 
the  outsider  rather  a  wearisome  per- 
formance. It  consists,  shortly,  in  striking 
a  ball  into  a  succession  of  very  small 
holes  a  considerable  distance  apart,  the 
object  being  to  complete  the  round  of 
the  "links"  (as  the  golf- ground  is 
called)  in  the  fewest  number  of  strokes. 
Speaking  vaguely  from  memory,  a  com- 
plete round  of  the  links  means  a  jour- 
ney of  about  three  miles  ;  and,  in  order 
to  enhance  the  difficulties  of  the  game, 
a  tract  of  broken  land,  studded  with 
hillocks  and  sand-dunes,  is  usually 
chosen  for  the  links.  As  may  be  easily 
conceived,  a  misdirected  stroke  often 
lodges  the  ball  in  a  very  awkward  posi- 
tion for  the  player,  and  consequently  a 
variety  of  difl"erently-shaped  "clubs" — 
e.g.,  the  "putter,"  "long  spoon,"  "short 
spoon,"  etc. — are  provided  to  meet  the 
emergencies  of  the  game.  The  links 
of  this  neighborhood  formed  part  of 
the  shore  of  an  estuary  which  stretched 
inland  for  some  miles  and  was  alive 
with  rabbits  and  sea-fowl.  As  the 
moors  were  to  be  allowed  a  day's  rest, 
I  strolled  out  after  lunch  to  this  wild 
region  with  my  gun,  accompanied  by 
another  of  the  party,  and  between  us  we 
managed  to  pick  up  a  mixed  bag  of 
rabbits,  a  few  snipe,  a  couple  of  ducks, 
and  a  curlew,  —  this  last  being  only 
secured  after  a  stealthy  and  exciting 
stalk. 

The  ball  in  the  evening  was  held  in 
the  little  town  which  lay  down  by  the 
sea,  a  short  mile  from  my  host's  house. 
Once  it  must  have  been  an  important 
place,  for  it  possessed  a  small  cathedral, 
and  a  castle  whose  massive  tower  still 
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remained  grimly  guarding  the  firth. 
But  the  railway  had  diverted  the  trafiic, 
and  the  commercial  glory  of  the  town 
had  departed.  The  ball  itself  was  a 
very  interesting  and,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, a  unique  spectacle.  The  mixed 
character  of  the  company  was  at  once 
apparent.  To  these  honest  folk  it  was 
the  one  ball  of  their  year,  and  every- 
body came.  The  local  duke  brought  a 
large  party,  so  did  the  local  publican ; 
and  among  the  ranks  of  the  latter  I 
found  a  bonny  bright -eyed  lass,  to 
whom  with  some  difiiculty  I  obtained 
an  introduction.  The  national  dances 
were  quite  beyond  my  powers,  and  even 
the  names  of  some  of  them  were  new 
to  me.  The  schotti^che  and  occasion- 
ally the  reel  I  had  seen  danced  in  Eng- 
land, but  "  Flowers  of  Edinburgh"  and 
"  Patronella"  were  as  far  beyond  the 
range  of  my  experience  as  the  "  Cir- 
cassian Circles"  of  the  village  green. 
However,  my  partner  made  allowance 
for  my  incapacity,  and  consented  to  sit 
with  me  chatting  as  long  as  the  dance 
lasted ;  but  the  moment  the  music 
stopped  she  insisted  on  being  taken 
back  to  her  chaperon.  As  a  concession 
to  our  southern  ignorance,  one  or  two 
valses  and  polkas  had  been  introduced 
into  the  programme ;  but  these  were 
hardly  danced  except  by  the  duke's 
party  and  our  own.  The  rest  of  the  com- 
pany stood  round  the  room,  regarding 
with  good-natured  contempt  the  strange 
antics  (as  they  evidently  considered 
them)  of  their  barbarous  visitors.  I 
persuaded  my  damsel  of  the  bright 
eyes  to  venture  upon  a  polka  with  me, 
but  just  as  we  were  starting  a  matron 
friend  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  of  reproof, 
"  Jeannie,  Jeannie,  dinna  fash  yer  heid 
wi'  the  like  o'  yon."  The  "  yon"  was  a 
little  ambiguous.  I  modestly  assumed 
it  to  refer  to  the  dance,  but  my  hostess, 
who  overheard  the  remark,  assured  me 
with  much  emphasis  that  it  was  meant 
for  me,  wantonly  adding  that  the  advice 
was  remarkably  sound.  Such  are  the 
indignities  which  await  the  blameless 
stranger  in  the  far  north  !  The  ball 
was  kept  up  with  vigor  till  past  five  in 
the  morning ;  but  I  was  going  after  the 
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grouse  the  next  day,  and,  being  anxious 
to  "  hold  straight,"  I  slipped  off  home 
with  the  first  detachment,  and  got  to  bed 
fairly  early. 

The  dawn  ushered  in  one  of  those 
lovely  days  which  are  almost  peculiar  to 
mountainous  districts  and  perhaps  owe 
something  to  the  atmospheric  moisture 
which  mountains  usually  attract.  How- 
ever, in  our  present  mood  we  reflected 
less  upon  the  beauty  of  the  day  than  as 
to  whether  the  birds  would  lie ;  and  it 
was  with  an  eager  and  exceeding  light 
heart  that  I  first  set  foot  on  the  moor- 
land heather.  Curiously  enough,  the 
red  grouse  is  found  only  in  the  British 
Isles,  and  certainly  grouse-shooting  is 
the  prince  of  English  sports.  As  a 
matter  of  skill  it  hardly  requires  the 
quickness  and  accuracy  of  partridge- 
shooting,  though  a  driven  grouse  goes 
like  a  sky-rocket,  but  the  surroundings 
of  the  two  will  not  bear  comparison. 
Instead  of  the  level  turnip-field  there 
are  miles  and  miles  of  purple  heather, 
undulating  in  gentle  slopes,  or  rising 
abruptly  into  the  rude  grandeur  of  the 
deer-forest.  Every  here  and  there  a 
"  burn"  tumbles  merrily  down  the  hill- 
side into  the  blue  waters  of  the  loch 
below,  while  at  each  breath  you  inhale 
not  common  air,  but  ethereal  cham- 
pagne. 

The  dogs  scour  the  heather  under  the 
supervision  of  the  keeper,  with  whose 
giant  strides  I  struggle  in  vain  to  keep 
up.  Suddenly  he  raises  his  arm.  There 
is  a  point!  —  and  a  strong  one,  too. 
My  companion  and  I  hasten  up  to  it  as 
well  as  our  breathless  condition  will  per- 
mit. Crouching  low,  and  crawling  ibr- 
ward  more  like  a  reptile  than  a  dog,  the 
pointer  noses  his  way  stealthily  toward 
the  hidden  game.  It  is  an  exciting 
time,  for  at  any  moment  something  may 
rise.  The  dog  leads  us  on  and  on,  and 
yet  no  sign  of  bird  or  beast.  Bad  luck 
to  it,  it  must  be  running,  and  will  escape 
unseen.  Whir-r-r-r !  Up  bounces  an 
old  cock  grouse,  and  instantly  makes 
tracks  down  the  wind.  Bang !  And 
he  falls  without  a  flutter  to  my  friend's 
gun.  "  Steady!  there's  more  yet,"  says 
the  keeper, in  an  excited  whisper:  "look 
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at  the  dog."  There  he  stands  pointinp; 
like  a  rock.  "  Good  dog  !  forward  !" 
Slowly  we  advance  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated. All  at  once  there  is  a  sudden 
flutter  of  wings,  and  the  air  is  alive  with 
the  frightened  covey,  who  will  never  meet 
again  with  their  family  circle  intact. 
When  the  popping  is  over,  the  hunt  for 
the  •  slain  begins.  Two  brace  for  five 
shots.  Not  so  bad,  that !  and  we  feel 
that  the  day  has  begun  prosperously. 
"  Mark !"  shouted  a  gillie  wildly,  as  a 
cunning  old  blackcock  skimmed  over 
our  heads  at  a  hundred  miles  an  hour. 
All  four  barrels  were  discharged  at  him, 
but  he  flew  on  apparently  unscathed. 
However,  the  keeper  had  his  doubts, 
and,  on  searching  the  birch  clump 
where  the  bird  went  down,  he  was 
found  stone  dead.  This  frequently  hap- 
pens in  blackcock-shooting,  and  keepers 
sometimes  declare  that  this  bird  will 
carry  away  more  shot  than  a  roe-deer. 
After  three  hours  of  this  sort  of  thing, 
we  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  shaggy 
little  mountain-pony  come  in  view,  laden 
with  our  lunch,  and  escorted,  so  to 
speak,  by  two  of  the  girls  of  the  party. 
It  was  a  welcome  meeting,  and  a  right 
merry  lunch  we  had.  There  is  an  un- 
speakable charm  about  this  al  fresco 
repast  which  bafiles  description.  The 
blazing  sun  overhead,  which  makes  the 
shade  of  the  rock  and  the  mountain- 
ash  so  grateful,  the  burn  which  babbles 
at  your  side  and  has  to  pay  frequent 
tribute  to  your  cup,  the  gillies,  talk- 
ing Gaelic  over  their  lunch  at  a  re- 
spectful distance,  the  dogs,  wandering 
with  wistful  eyes  from  one  party  to  an- 
other, mutely  entreating  scraps,  and,  to 
crown  all,  a  ravenous  appetite  and  a 
practically  unquenchable  thirst,  supply 
the  baser  elements  of  an  enjoyment  over 
which  the  magic  of  woman's  presence, 
the  chat,  the  mirth,  and  the  abandon 
of  the  whole  thing,  throw  a  delicate 
glamour  of  more  refined  delight.  Just 
five  minutes  for  that  precious  half-pipe, 
and  then  we  must  to  work  again,  if  the 
bag  is  to  attain  a  respectable  size  before 
the  day  is  done.  Even  now  the  keeper 
waxes  impatient,  and  so  the  lunch  is 
packed  up  in  a  twinkling,  the  dogs  are 


unleashed,  and,  waving  au  revoir  to  the 
ladies,  we  plunge  into  the  heather  once 
more.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon,  a 
bird  that  I  had  shot  "towered"  and  then 
fell  like  a  stone  into  a  cluster  of  birch 
and  tangled  underwood.  Knowing  that  it 
must  be  dead,  I  went  in  search  of  it  with- 
out a  dog ;  and  it  was  lucky  that  I  did 
so,  for  in  the  middle  of  the  clump  I 
was  startled  by  a  creature  springing  up 
almost  at  my  feet,  and  darting  ofi".  As 
it  bounded  away,  I  saw  that  it  was  a 
roe-buck,  and  by  a  lucky  shot  brought 
it  down.  This  was  the  first  specimen 
that  I  had  ever  seen  alive  of  this  grace- 
ful species  of  miniature  deer.  They 
are  elegant  little  creatures,  and,  except 
that  they  are  very  destructive  to  such 
cornfields  as  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Highlands,  it  seems  almost  a  pity  to 
shoot  them,  as  they  are  very  poor  eating. 
Nature,  however,  has  adorned  them 
with  a  Utah  donum  in  the  shape  of 
very  pretty  horns,  and  this  no  doubt 
contributes  to  their  destruction.  Even- 
ing, and  the  midges  which  a  Scotch 
evening  usually  brings  forth,  drove  us 
home  at  last,  just  in  time  to  dress  for 
dinner. 

Five  miles  across  the  moor  as  the 
crow  flies  lay  a  lonely  loch,  which 
rumor  declared  to  be  the  haunt  of  some 
giant  trout.  It  was  rarely  visited,  for 
it  could  only  be  reached  by  a  stiff  tramp 
over  a  very  wild  country.  No  road  or 
track  of  any  kind  led  to  the  spot,  and 
the  difiiculties  of  the  journey  were  in- 
creased by  the  presence  of  shifting 
swamps,  which  sometimes  necessitated 
considerable  detours.  However,  being 
a  keen  fisherman,  I  determined  to  try 
my  luck  there.  Accompanied  by  a 
gillie,  I  set  forth,  and  real  hard  work  it 
became  as  the  moor  grew  steeper  and 
the  morasses  more  frequent.  Still,  the 
walk  had  attractions  of  its  own,  which 
I  thoroughly  appreciated.  Once,  as  we 
were  crossing  a  bare  knoll,  a  sudden 
exclamation  from  the  gillie  called  my 
attention  to  a  magnificent  adder  which 
was  basking  in  the  blaze  of  the  sun. 
A  sharp  stroke  of  his  stick  disabled  the 
reptile,  and  then  I  was  enabled  to  ob- 
serve   its    mode    of    attack.      Hissing 
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fiercely,  it  coiled  itself  up   with  head 
erect  and  struck  twice  at  the  stick  pre- 
sented to  it.  but  with  such  rapidity  that 
the  eye  could  hardly  follow  its  move- 
ments.    A  post-mortem  examination  re- 
vealed the  immense    size  of  its  formi- 
dable poison-fangs,  and  the  thin   black 
tongue  with    which    it    is  supposed    to 
feel  an  object  before  striking  it.     The 
gillies  declare  that  its  bite  cannot  pene- 
trate an  ordinary  knickerbocker  stock- 
ing ;  but   this    I    should    doubt,  and  I 
could   not    find    that  the  belief  rested 
on  any  individual  experience.     Half  an 
hour  later,  while  struggling  through  an 
obstinate  conglomeration  of  heather  and 
swamp,  I    was   startled  by  the  sudden 
uprising  of  a  huge  bird  on  my  left.     It 
was    a   specimen    of    the    black    eagle, 
which  fifteen  years  ago  was  nearly  ex- 
tinct in  Scotland,  but  which   the  ener- 
getic efforts  of  some  large  land-owners  in 
the  north  have  succeeded  in  preserving. 
It  had  been  gorging  on  the  carcass  of 
a  dead  sheep,  and  consequently  its  slug- 
gish flight  enabled  me  to  get  a  good 
view  of  it.     At  last,  after  nearly  three 
hours'   toiling,   the  longed-for  loch  ap- 
peared, nestling  in  a  mountain -hollow 
at  our  feet,  and  we  speedily  made  our 
way  down  to  its  desolate  shore.     Loch- 
fishing   has   not   the  charm  of  variety 
which    riv^er- fishing    enjoys,    and    the 
angler  who  is  accustomed  to  the  banks 
of  a  stream  will  sadly  miss  the  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  judgment  which 
a  stream    affords.     Here    there   are  no 
quiet   eddies  into  which   you   can   pop 
your  fly,  nor  brawling  stickles  to  relieve 
their  calm.     Out  on  a  broad  expanse  of 
water  one  wave  looks  just  like  another. 
There  is  nothing  to  tell  the  eye  where 
the  haunts  of  the  fish  are  most  likely  to 
be,  and  you  must  toil  on  in  simple  faith, 
relying  on  your  gillie  to  take  you  over 
the  best  "  drifts."     On  the  other  hand, 
this  peculiarity  adds  something  to  the 
uncertainty  which  gives  half  its  zest  to 
sport,  and  your  enthusiasm  will  be  kept 
alive  by  the  feeling  that  at  any  moment 
the  black  ripple  may  be  lit  up  by  the 
gleam   of   a  yellow   side  and   you  may 
find  a  monster  of  the  deep  doing  battle 
with  you  for  his  life.     This  ripple,  by 


the  way,  is  the  chief  essential  to  suc- 
cess. The  stream-fisher's  anxiety  for 
rain  need  not  vex  the  soul  of  him  who 
cleaves  to  the  loch.  Too  much  sun  is  a 
bad  thing,  as  indeed  is  too  much  wind 
or  too  much  rain  ;  but  none  of  these 
are  absolutely  fatal  to  the  loch-fisher's 
sport.  The  fishing  itself  does  not.  re- 
quire the  delicacy  so  necessary  in  a  fine 
stream,  but  some  dexterity  in  striking 
is  needed,  especially  if  the  water  be 
rough  and  you  get  a  rise  on  the  far  side 
of  a  wave.  If  the  rises  come  quick  it 
is  capital  fun,  and  not  unfrequently  you 
may  hook  two  fish  at  once.  Between 
the  two  you  are  likely  to  have  plenty 
of  trouble  ;  but  if  you  lose  them  you 
let  them  go  with  a  light  heart,  knowing 
that  there  are  plenty  more  to  take  their 
place. 

On  this  particular  occasion  I  was  not 
very  successful.  I  never  fish  from  a 
boat  when  I  can  fish  from  the  bank,  and 
accordingly,  contrary  to  the  gillie's  ad- 
vice, I  determined  to  try  from  the  shore 
first.  So  far  as  sport  went,  this  move 
was  a  failure,  for,  after  journeying  all 
round  the  loch,  I  only  basketed  four 
or  five  fair-sized  trout ;  but  in  other 
respects  I  enjoyed  it.  Being  some  seven 
hundred  miles  away  from  my  law- 
chambers,  I  could  afford  to  indulge  in  a 
little  romance,  and  so  it  came  that  "  the 
ripple  washing  in  the  reeds"  recalled  a 
memory  or  the  "  J/or^e  cC Arthur  ^  and 
its  lonely  mere.  With  a  more  prosaic 
interest  I  watched  a  row  betwen  two 
curlews  and  a  kestrel,  which  ended  in 
the  total  rout  of  the  latter.  I  wish  I 
could  honestly  add  that  I  saw  the  wild- 
cat which  the  eagle-eye  of  my  gillie 
detected  among  some  rocks ;  but  it  dis- 
appeared into  the  scrub  which  lines  a 
cleft  in  the  hill-side  before  I  had  made 
out  where  to  look  for  it.  This  creature 
is  getting  very  rare,  and  perhaps  on 
utilitarian  grounds  this  is  hardly  to  be 
regretted,  for  it  is  a  fierce  and  destruc- 
tive beast,  and  is  said  occasionally  even 
to  attack  men.  After  lunch  my  gillie's 
forbearance  was  exhausted,  and  he  in- 
sisted on  putting  out  into  the  middle  of 
the  loch  in  a  boat  which  was  none  too 
seaworthy  for  the  purpose.     However, 
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my  bad  luck  continued,  and  at  last  I 
openly  expressed  my  disbelief  in  the 
monster  trout.  I  was  fishing  rather  care- 
lessly at  the  moment,  and  had  allowed 
my  fly  to  sink  somewhat  too  deep ;  but 
the  words  had  hardly  left  my  lips  when 
a  "  boil"  broke  the  surface  of  the  water, 
and  a  vicious  tug  jerked  five  or  six 
yards  of  line  off  my  reel.  I  knew  I 
was  "in"  a  big  one,  but  how  big  I  never 
discovered,  for  he  bored  straight  down 
toward  the  bottom,  wriggling,  twisting, 
and  tugging,  as  only  a  big  yellow  trout 
can.  It  was  exciting  while  it  lasted, 
but  it  did  not  last  long,  for,  after  a  tussle 
of  about  a  minute,  during  which  I  never 
once  caught  a  glimpse  of  my  fish,  the 
strain  suddenly  ceased  and  my  fly  came 
up  to  me  again  through  the  water.  After 
this  I  concluded  that  the  Fates  were 
against  me  for  the  day,  so  I  packed  up 
and  trudged  home. 

On  my  arrival  I  found  the  whole 
party  in  a  state  of  the  wildest  excite- 
ment. Between  the  firth  and  the  moor- 
land there  ran  a  strip  of  rich  alluvial 
land,  which  yielded  heavy  crops  of  roots 
and  cereals.  The  deer  of  the  neighbor- 
ing forests,*  which  reared  their  bleak 
slopes  to  the  north,  were  quite  aware 
of  this,  and  would  frequently  make  in- 
cursions upon  the  lowland  cornfields. 
This  was  the  cause  of  the  present  com- 
motion. Traces  of  deer  had  been  found 
on  a  neighboring  farm,  and  an  expedi- 
tion against  them  was  immediately  re- 
solved upon.  The  herd  was  known  to 
be  still  about,  and  it  was  presumed  that 
they  would  revisit  the  cornfield  during 
the  darkness  for  another  meal.  We 
were  told  to  be  ready  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning,  and  I  hurried  off"  to  bed 
early  to  get  a  short  rest,  of  which  I  was 
really  rather  in  need. 

The  sound  of  a  pebble  thrown  against 
my  window  roused  me  from  the  fitful 
sleep  into  which  I  had  fallen.  It  was 
still  dark  when  we  assembled  at  the 
keeper's  lodge  to  receive  our  rifles  and 

"••'■  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  explain  that  in 
Scotland  "  forest"  is  the  name  given  to  the  wilder 
mountain-tracts  which  harbor  the  red  deer,  and 
which,  so  far  from  answering  to  the  common 
meaning  of  the  word,  are  usually  quite  devoid 
of  trees. 


his  final  instructions.  My  two  com- 
panions were  despatched  with  a  gillie 
about  half  a  mile  up  the  river  to  a 
ford,  over  which  the  animals  might 
attempt  to  escape,  while  the  keeper 
proceeded  to  place  me  in  ambush  in  a 
small  copse,  through  which  a  pony-track 
ran  down  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest 
forest  to  another  ford.  These  were  the 
only  two  points  at  which  the  deer  could 
cross,  and  we  hoped  in  this  way  to  cut 
off"  their  retreat  eff"ectually.  I  was  told 
to  conceal  myself  in  the  bracken  at  a 
point  which  commanded  the  approach 
for  nearly  a  hundred  yards,  and,  with  a 
whispered  injunction  to  keep  perfectly 
quiet,  the  keeper  softly  disappeared  into 
the  darkness.  The  deer  were  accustomed 
to  leave  their  forest  retreats  soon  after 
nightfall,  and,  crossing  the  river,  to  feed 
in  the  cornfields  till  the  break  of  day,  at 
which  time  they  might  be  expected  to 
return.  The  situation  and  its  surround- 
ings were  rather  impressive.  Alone  in 
the  darkness,  and  crouching  like  a 
wild  beast  in  my  lair  of  bracken,  I  felt 
that  there  was  something  weird  in  the 
moaning  of  the  trees  overhead  and  the 
roar  of  the  river  fifty  yards  to  my  left. 
Every  sense  was  strained  to  detect  the 
first  signs  of  the  approach  of  the  deer, 
and  the  excitement  of  anticipation  — 
combined  with  the  diabolical  activity  of 
the  midges,  whose  roost  in  the  bracken 
I  had  disturbed,  and  which  were  crawl- 
ing all  over  me  and  biting  with  the 
healthy  appetite  of  early  risers — eff"ect- 
ually  prevented  anything  like  drowsi- 
ness. A  shower  of  rain  now  began  to 
fall,  which  increased  alike  the  discom- 
forts of  my  position  and  the  difficulty 
of  keeping  a  sharp  lookout.  At  last  it 
seemed  to  me  that  above  the  patter  of 
the  rain-drops  there  was  a  sound  of 
something  moving  through  the  fern.  I 
raised  myself  on  my  elbow  and  listened 
intently.  In  a  few  seconds  there  was 
the  sound  again,  and  this  time  there 
could  be  no  doubt.  Some  animals  were 
approaching  my  hiding-place,  and  appar- 
ently browsing  as  they  came.  I  stealth- 
ily rose  to  my  knees  and  slipped  a 
cartridge  into  my  rifle.  Suddenly  I 
was  aware  of  a  dark  body  standing  out 
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ia  faint  relief  to  the  sky  about  sixty 
yards  above  me.  Now  for  it,  I  thought, 
as  I  slowly  raised  my  rifle  and  tried  in- 
stinctively to  get  the  sights  to  bear. 
At  this  moment  I  accidentally  dislodged 
a  fallen  bough,  which  rolled  noisily 
down  toward  the  river.  There  was  a 
sudden  scamper  of  hoofs  in  the  dark- 
ness, and  a  shrill  neigh  luckily  revealed 
to  me  just  in  time  that  I  had  nearly 
fired  upon  a  herd  of  ponies.  This 
fiasco  was  rather  depressing,  and,  feeling 
that  I  could  endure  the  discomforts  of 
my  lair  no  longer,  I  strolled  down  to 
the  river-bank  to  see  if  any  salmon 
were  moving.  Before  long  the  "  faint, 
fresh  flame"  of  the  new  day  showed  in 
its  setting  of  delicate  green  above  the 
eastern  hills.  As  I  stood  watching  the 
beauty  of  the  changing  hues  of  the  sun- 
rise, the  crack  of  a  rifle  rang  through 
the  clear  morning  air.  This  recalled 
me  at  once  from  the  clouds,  and  I  hur- 
ried ofi"  to  learn  the  result.  I  soon  met 
the  others  returning  from  their  posts, 
and  found  that,  though  they  had  been 
more  fortunate  than  me  in  seeing  the 
deer,  they  had  not  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing one  down. 

So  the  days  and,  indeed,  the  weeks 
slipped  away,  but  my  host  would  not 
hear  of  my  departure,  till  at  last  my 
dormant  conscience,  strengthened  by 
the  claims  of  another  en2;a";ement,  com- 
pelled  me  to  take  my  leave.  I  wandered 
south  by  rather  a  devious  route,  in  order 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Caledonian 
Canal,  the  sea-lochs  of  the  western 
coast,  and  the  loveliest  of  all  the  waters 
of  Scotland,  Loch  Lomond.  On  its 
shores  I  spent  a  week  with  an  old  col- 
lege friend,  shooting  rabbits  and  play- 
ing lawn-tennis  in  the  intervals  of  fine 
weather,  and  fishing  religiously  in  the 
loch  for  sea-trout  during  the  storms 
which  here  are  supposed  to  stimulate 
this  fish's  appetite  for  imaginary  flies. 

After  this  I  went  into  Roxburghshire 
to  pay  a  long-promised  visit  to  a  Scotch 
minister  whose  parish  lay  among  the 
Cheviot  Hills  and  only  five  or  six  miles 
from  the  English  border.  Many  causes 
have  combined  to  stamp  the  inhabitants 
of  this  district,  the  Borderland,  with  a 


character  of  their  own.  In  the  old  days 
its  isolation  was  almost  complete.  Rail- 
ways have  done  much  to  disturb  this ; 
but  even  now  in  the  upland  valleys  ex- 
ternal influences  are  but  little  felt;  and, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  less  than  a 
hundred  years  since  the  first  wheeled 
vehicle  was  seen  in  the  Liddesdale  made 
famous  by  Sir  Walter  Scott.  The  Bor- 
derers still  retain  a  good  deal  of  the  law- 
less spirit  which  belonged  to  their  moss- 
trooper ancestors.  Game-laws,  especially 
fishing -laws,  meet  with  little  regard. 
Sruuirgling  was  extensively  practised 
within  living  memory ;  and  two  years 
ago  Borderers  of  all  ranks  and  stations 
combined  to  violate  the  act  prohibiting 
the  transport  of  cattle  and  sheep  from 
one  country  to  the  other.  Keen  sports- 
men, too,  are  the  Borderers,  but  perhaps 
they  are  still  keener  poachers.  Most  of 
the  Scotch  rivers  are  carefully  preserved, 
but  in  the  Borderland  they  are  nearly  all 
,free  ;  and  the  Borderer  will  not  abate  one 
tittle  of  his  prescriptive  right,  though 
he  knows  that  the  concession  would 
turn  to  his  own  advantage. 

However,  the  most  striking  feature 
perhaps  of  the  Border  character  is  the 
open-handed  hospitality  which  prevails 
among  the  people,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest.  By  a  graceful  and  touching 
custom,  poor  relations  are  still  welcomed 
under  the  name  of  "  sorners"  into  the 
houses  of  their  wealthier  relatives ;  and 
throughout  their  visits,  which  some- 
times last  for  many  weeks,  they  are  in- 
variably treated  as  honored  guests.  As 
might  be  expected,  this  hospitable  spirit 
becomes  the  causa  causans  of  a  good 
deal  of  drinking.  One  Armstrong,  of 
Sorbie,  who  lived  about  1750,  quaintly 
observed  that  it  was  a  better  world  when 
there  were  "  more  bottles  and  fewer 
glasses  in  it."  And  my  host  assured 
me  that  his  ofiicial  "  visitings"  were 
positively  a  dread  to  him,  from  the 
amount  of  food  and  drink  that  he  was 
expected  to  consume.  The  old-fash- 
ioned clergy  of  these  parts,  however,  are 
by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  carnal 
pleasures  of  the  whiskey -bottle,  and 
drink  manfully  with  the  stoutest  of 
their  flock.     A  jovial  old  divine  of  this 
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type  was  once  invited  to  an  evening 
party  where  the  host  affected  a  degen- 
erate moderation.  Being  asked  after- 
ward how  he  had  enjoyed  himself,  he 
replied,  "  Hoot,  mon,  indeed  nae  muckle 
ava.  Ba-a-bee  whust,  and  the  leddies 
cheating ;  yare  tumbler  o'  toddy,  wi' 
twa  weemen  oot  o't."  {Idem  Anglice 
redditiim  :)  "  Indeed,  not  much  at  all. 
Halfpenny  whist,  and  the  ladies  cheat- 
ing ;  one  tumbler  of  toddy,  with  two 
women  sipping  out  of  it." 

There  exists,  however,  among  the 
Borderers,  as  among  the  Scotch  proper, 
a  strong  clannish ness,  which  sometimes 
conflicts  with  their  instincts  of  hospi- 
tality. There  is  a  quaint  story  told  of 
a  woman  in  distress  who  wandered 
through  a  certain  Border  hamlet  im- 
ploring help,  but  in  vain.  In  her  de- 
spair, she  exclaimed  at  last,  "  Is  there 
no'  a  Christian  in  the  village  ?" 

"  Na,  na,"  was  the  reply:  "  we're  a' 
Johnstons  and  Jairdens"  (Jardines) 
"here." 

During  my  stay  in  this  district  I 
had  special  opportunities  of  studying  the 
habits  and  character  of  the  people,  and 
by  a  <:reat  piece  of  good  luck  I  became 
initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  a  particu- 
lar branch  of  industry  which  does  not 
suifer  in  the  eyes  of  the  Borderers  from 
being  illicit.  It  happened  in  this  wise. 
One  morning,  after  breakfast,  my  host 
was  peculiarly  meditative  over  his  morn- 
ing pipe.  At  last  he  broke  the  silence : 
"  I  suppose,  as  you're  a  barrister,  you 
stick  up  for  legality  and  that  sort  of 
thing?" 

I  at  once  disclaimed  any  low  profes- 
sional prejudices  on  behalf  of  law  and 
order. 

"  Well,  then,  would  you  like  to  see 
the  water  '  burnt'  ?" 

Now,  I  am  a  keen  sportsman,  and 
hate  a  poacher  like  the  devil,  but  this 
offer  was  more  than  flesh  and  blood 
could  resist,  and  I  coyly  murmured  that 
I  shouldn't  mind. 

Accordingly,  after  solemnly  binding 
me  over  to  secrecy  till  I  was  out  of  the 
place,  my  host  went  off  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

And  here  I  may  explain  that  "  burn- 


ing the  water"  is  a  form  of  poaching 
which  may  be  successfully  practised 
wherever  the  majesty  of  the  law  is  ob- 
scured by  local  circumstances ;  and  per- 
haps the  two  districts  most  notorious  for 
it  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  Wales 
and  the  Scotch  Borderland.  It  is  com- 
monly employed  for  the  destruction  of 
salmon ;  but  the  object  of  pursuit  in  this 
part  of  the  world  is  usually  not  salmon, 
but  the  bull-trout.  This  is  a  species  of  the 
salmon-tribe  which  is  not  very  common 
and  of  which  not  much  is  known.  For 
the  ordinary  angler  it  has  little  interest, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  very  rarely  to  be  tempt- 
ed by  any  kind  of  bait.  It  might  be 
taken  readily  by  nets,  but,  owing  to  the 
clumsiness  of  the  English  salmon-laws, 
the  netting  season,  as  a  rule,  closes  be- 
fore the  bull-troat  begin  to  run  up  into 
the  rivers.  The  bull-trout  is  a  fine  fish 
and  excellent  to  eat.  It  varies  in  weight 
from  three  to  about  twelve  pounds,  and 
in  appearance  resembles  a  dingy-looking 
salmon. 

When  the  fish  are  fairly  running  up, 
the  commotion  in  the  usually  peaceful 
little  villages  is  wonderful.  According 
to  the  letter  of  the  law,  killing  a  bull- 
trout after  a  certain  date  otherwise  than 
with  rod  and  line  is  illegal.  But  tlic 
absurdity  of  extending  such  protection 
to  a  fish  that  will  take  no  bait  is  so 
palpable  that  breaches  of  the  law  are 
frequently  winked  at  if  only  they  be 
decently  veiled.  At  this  time  the  whole 
population  seem  possessed  with  a  mania 
for  hurrying  down  to  the  river-brink  on 
every  possible  occasion.  About  mid- 
day, for  instance,  you  may  see  a  slim 
tailor  lad,  dismissed  from  work  for  an 
hour,  stroll  pensively  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  dangling  with  an  absent 
air  a  business-like  club.  In  half  an 
hour  you  may  meet  him  walking  briskly 
back.  There  is  a  certain  corpulence 
about  his  figure  which  strikes  you  as  a 
little  unusual.  But  this  no  doubt  must 
be  attributed  to  the  wholesome  effects  of 
a  constitutional ;  and  if  perchance  you 
catch  a  glimpse  of  a  fish-tail  protruding 
from  beneath  his  closely-buttoned  coat, 
charity  should  impose  a  caution  on  any 
hasty  inference. 
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In  a  short  time  my  host  returned, 
and  informed  me  that  his  negotiations 
had  succeeded,  and  that  if  I  presented 
myself  at  a  particular  place  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  following  day  I  should  be  per- 
mitted to  watch  the  operations  of  a  gang 
of  "  burners." 

When  the  time  came,  I  slipped  quietly 
out  of  the  back  door  and  made  my  way 
to  the  appointed  trysting-place.  It  was 
a  cold  night,  with  a  wild  east  wind  which 
sent  masses  of  low  cloud  scudding  across 
the  sky,  in  which  the  moon  had  not  yet 
risen.  A  turn  in  the  very  dark  lane 
down  which  I  had  been  stumbling  re- 
vealed to  me  the  glimmer  of  a  lantern 
about  a  hundred  yards  ahead.  At  the 
sound  of  my  footsteps  this  was  instantly 
shaded.  I  stopped  and  executed  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  the  prearranged  sig- 
nal. The  light  immediately  reappeared 
and  advanced  toward  me.  It  was  car- 
ried by  a  powerfully-made  man,  with  a 
blackened  face,  who,  after  a  rough  greet- 
ing, conducted  me  to  his  companions, 
who  were  similarly  disguised.  The 
party  consisted  of  five  men,  one  of 
whom  carried  a  large  sack,  another  was 
laden  with  what  I  afterward  found  to 
be  the  "  torch,"  and  the  remaining  three 
carried  spears.  The  spear  is  a  weapon 
rather  formidable  to  look  upon,  but  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  its  special  purpose. 
It  is  furnished  with  three  or  four 
prongs,  eight  inches  in  length  and  about 
an  inch  apart.  I  was  offered  one  of 
these,  but  a  lingering  instinct  of  respec- 
tability compelled  me  to  refuse  it ;  and 
then  we  all  moved  on  to  the  river.  On 
reaching  the  water-side  the  torch  was 
got  ready  and  duly  kindled.  In  this 
case  it  was  an  old  piece  of  sacking 
steeped  in  paraffin  oil  and  fastened  to  a 
pole.  Sometimes  it  consists  of  a  kind 
of  crate  filled  with  pine  roots  or  some 
other  combustible  material.  But,  though 
this  gives  a  brighter  light,  and  is  therefore 
in  some  respects  better,  the  inconvenience 
of  replenishing  it  has  caused  it  to  be  gen- 
erally discarded  in  favor  of  the  sacking. 

The  bull-trout,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Salmonidae,  run  up  into  fresh  water  to 
spawn,  for  this  purpose  betaking  them- 
selves to  open,  gravelly  reaches,  where 


the  volume  of  water  is  moderate,  the 
current  brisk,  and  the  bed  of  the  river 
suitable  for  their  "  redds."  Some  of 
the  smaller  shallows  were  worked  with 
no  success,  and  I  began  to  fear  that  I 
had  sacrificed  comfort  and  conscience 
to  no  purpose.  But  the  promise  of  the 
head-poacher  reassured  me  ;  and  he  was 
as  good  as  his  word.  Three-quarters  of  a 
mile  up  the  river  lay  a  reach  some  hun- 
dred and  twenty  yards  in  length,  with  a 
tract  of  broken  water  at  the  upper  end 
and  a  still,  deep  pool  at  the  lower.  Here 
the  burners  were  confident  of  finding 
fish,  and  my  flagging  interest  imme- 
diately revived.  The  torch -bearer  en- 
tered at  the  lower  end  of  the  reach  as 
soon  as  the  depth  of  water  permitted, 
and,  waving  the  blazing  mass  in  front 
of  him,  waded  cautiously  up-stream,  at- 
tended on  each  side  by  the  spearmen. 
For  sundry  reasons  I  preferred  to  remain 
on  dry  land.  It  was  rather  a  striking 
sight.  The  hoarse  roar  of  the  rapid 
above  us  rising  defiantly  through  the 
darkness,  the  glare  of  the  torch,  which 
threw  a  wild  light  on  rippling  water  and 
gray  crag,  the  blackened  faces  of  the  men, 
and  a  general  sense  of  the  lawlessness 
of  the  whole  affair,  combined  to  produce 
a  variety  of  conflicting  feelings.  Sud- 
denly the  men  paused,  and,  in  obedience 
to  a  gesture  from  the  right-hand  spear- 
man, the  light  was  turned  in  his  direc- 
tion. He  advanced  stealthily  for  a  pace 
or  two,  and  then  by  a  sudden  stroke  he 
transfixed  a  fine  bull-trout,  which  was 
immediately  consigned  to  the  sack.  In 
a  very  short  time  another  fish  was  sight- 
ed. Again  there  was  the  savage  plunge 
of  the  spear,  but  to  no  effect.  How- 
ever, instantly  turning  round,  the  man 
dealt  another  stroke  into  the  water  be- 
hind him,  and  this  time  secured  his 
prize.  The  explanation  is  simple.  A 
bull-trout  when  attacked  in  this  way 
never  runs  up-stream,  which  probably 
would  be  his  safest  course,  but  instantly 
makes  down.  The  burner  knows  this, 
and  by  striking  behind  him  at  random 
often  spears  a  fish  which  would  other- 
wise have  escaped.  The  effect  of  the 
light  on  the  bull-trout  was  not  quite 
what  I  had  expected.     It  did  not  seem 
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to  exercise  any  direct  fascination  upon 
them,  such  as  the  attraction  which  draws 
moths  or  birds  to  a  lantern  or  lighted 
window.  On  the  contrary,  the  fish 
seemed  rather  to  be  dazed  or  paralyzed 
as  the  glare  fell  on  them. 

After  finishing  this  reach,  the  gang 
broke  up  into  two  parties,  one  of  which 
proceeded  up  the  main  stream  with  the 
torch,  while  the  other  explored  two  or 
three  small  tributaries  with  the  aid  of 
the  lantern.  I  attached  myself  to  the 
latter,  and  after  seeing  five  or  six  more 
fish  taken  I  made  up  my  mind  to  return 
home.  I  was  offered  a  share  of  the 
spoils,  but  of  course  declined  the  offer, 
and,  after  hearty  thanks  (for  they  would 
accept  nothing  else)  to  the  poachers,  I 
was  not  sorry  to  part  company  and  make 
the  best  of  my  way  back. 

I  spent  a  few  more  days  among  the 
bills,  fishing  in  the  streams  and  trying 
to  persuade  myself,  in  spite  of  the  hoar- 


frost which  lay  every  morning  on  the 
lawn,  that  the  summer  still  lived.  Alas  ! 
it  was  a  vain  struggle  of  imagination 
against  fact.  I  woke  one  day  to  find 
the  hill-tops  covered  with  snow  and  a 
bitter  north  wind  howling  down  the 
valley.  I  knew  enough  of  Scotland  to 
be  aware  that  this  warning  must  not  be 
neglected  if  I  wished  to  avoid  a  fli";ht 
in  the  winter.  Moreover,  my  cockney 
cravings,  so  long  suppressed,  arose  once 
more  within  me,  and  I  began  to  yearn 
for  my  native  pavement.  A  holiday 
usually  seems  to  fly  too  quickly ;  but 
though  it  disappear  with  all  its  pleas- 
ures, yet  its  works  live  after  it.  Busy 
London  now  claimed  me  for  her  own 
with  a  mandate  that  would  not  be  de- 
nied. But  I  felt,  nevertheless,  that  I 
was  returning  to  my  daily  toil  with  a 
quickened  vigor  of  mind  and  body  from 
my  brief  sojourn  in  the  far  north. 

Norman  Pearson. 


AT    SUNRISE. 


IT  is  the  last  dark  hour,  and  from  their  cars, 
That  wheel  them  down  through  glimmering  voids  of  light, 
Leaning  reluctantly,  the  hearkening  stars 
Hear  the  faint  final  music  of  the  night 
Blend  with  the  far,  sweet  voice  of  coming  day. 
And  with  the  moon,  low  riding,  wane  away. 

Like  some  soft-footed  maiden,  bearing  high 

A  silver  lamp  above  her  timorous  head. 
The  dawn  mounts  up  the  stairways  of  the  sky. 

Flushing  the  ashen  east  with  lambent  red, 
Till  from  her  topmost  tower  she  looketh  down. 
Smiling  through  cloudy  tresses  wildly  blown. 

The  world  awakens ;  hark,  from  glen  and  copse 

Music  and  many  voices  of  delight ! 
The  splendor  on  the  purple  mountain-tops 

Descends,  and  all  the  summer  plains  are  bright, 
And  all  the  luminous,  pure  sky  above 
Is  calm  and  tender  as  the  smile  of  love. 

Charles  L.  Hildreth. 
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IT  is  generally  supposed  that  Mr. 
Bright  commenced  public  life  in 
connection  with  the  Anti  -  Corn  -  Law 
League.  That  movement  did  not,  how- 
ever, take  definite  national  form  until 
1839,  when  Mr.  Bright  threw  the  whole 
force  of  his  ardent  nature  into  its  work. 
Mr.  Archibald  Prentice,  in  his  "  History 
of  the  League,"  records  in  1889  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Bright  at  a  public  din- 
ner to  Mr.  Paulton,  at  Bolton.  Among 
the  speakers,  he  says,  was  "  Mr.  John 
Bright,  of  Rochdale,  a  young  man,  then 
appearing  for  almost  the  first  time  in 
anv  meeting  out  of  his  own  town,  and 
giving  evidence,  by  his  energy  and  his 
grasp  of  the  subject,  of  his  capacity  soon 
to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  great  agi- 
tation." But  the  first  public  question 
with  Avhich  Mr.  Bright  was  identified 
was  that  of  temperance.  His  biog- 
raphers credit  him  with  having  intro- 
duced it  into  Rochdale  in  1830  ;  but,  as 
the  movement  as  now  understood  was 
not  originated  until  1832,  the  former 
date  is  considered  an  error  by  some  who 
remember  Mr.  Bright's  early  efforts.  It 
is  true  that  an  anti  -  spirit  movement 
was  in  existence  as  earl}"^  as  1829  in 
Scotland,  and,  according  to  one  of  our 
correspondents,  it  excited  great  interest 
in  Rochdale  a  year  or  two  later,  and  was 
taken  hold  of  by  some  of  the  towns  in 
the  neighborhood.  One  of  the  first  pro- 
fessional lecturers  introduced  into  the 
town  was  the  Rev.  W.  Cruikshank, 
known  as  the  "  Dundee  Carter."  Ex- 
periments formed  a  feature  of  his  lec- 
tures. To  prove  the  existence  of  alco- 
hol it  was  his  rule  to  put  a  pint  of 
tenpenny  ale  into  the  still  and  to  show 
the  spirit  in  the  presence  of  his  audience. 
The  effect  of  such  a  practical  illustration 
to  clinch  his  argument  is  thus  described 
by  one  correspondent : 

"  Mr.  Cruikshank  was  at  that  time  a 
very  effective  lecturer,  and  his  lectures 
and  addresses  produced  great  results. 
It   was    thought   that   if  he   could    be 


brought  to  Rochdale  a  society  might  be 
formed,  and  accordingly  he  was  invited 
to  come.  He  gave  an  address  in  the 
theatre  with  great  eff'ect.  After  the 
meeting  a  good  many  people  signed  the 
pledge,  notably  members  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  whom  I  remember  very  well ; 
but  I  do  not  recollect  Mr.  Bright,  though 
I  believe  he  joined  at  that  time.  The 
society  being  established,  meetings  were 
held  ;  and  some  time  after  a  member 
who  was  connected  with  the  Unitarian 
Sunday-school  at  Cattley  Lane  Head 
said  there  was  an  interest  in  the  cause 
in  his  neighborhood,  and  that  if  the 
Rochdale  folks  would  send  some  speak- 
ers he  would  undertake  to  have  a  good 
audience  for  them.  Accordingly,  Messrs. 
Bright,  Oliver  Ormerod,  John  Scott, 
James  Ecroyd,  Charles  Renshaw,  and 
Thomas  Booth  went  up,  and  had  a 
meeting  which  was  so  successful  that 
another  meeting  was  arranged  for  at 
Whitworth,  and  subsequently  many 
other  meetinfi;s  were  held  in  the  neigh- 
borhood.  The  original  half-dozen  at- 
tended most  of  the  early  meetings,  but 
soon  extraneous  help  was  obtained.  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Oliver  Ormerod  were, 
however,  the  most  laborious,  and,  being 
the  best  speakers,  were  of  course  the 
most  popular." 

Another  version  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  the  great  tribune  of  the 
people  became  connected  with  the  move- 
ment is  thus  described  by  Alexander 
Somerville,  also  known  as  "  one  who 
has  whistled  at  the  plough :" 

"  It  was  during  the  agitation  of  the 
Reform  question,  when  Rochdale  was  un- 
represented, struggling  for  the  franchise, 
that  he  [Mr.  Bright]  first  attempted 
public  speaking  ;  but  with  what  effect 
he  then  spoke  is  not  now  well  remem- 
bered. In  the  month  of  May,  1833, 
the  year  after  the  Reform  question  was 
settled,  he  with  other  young  men  of  Roch- 
dale called  together  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  question  of  temperance.     This  was  a 
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few  miles  out  of  the  town,  at  a  village 
called  Cattley  Lane  Head,  to  which  they 
went  in  preference  to  befjinning  in  Roch- 
dale, lest  they  should  break  down  and 
be  laughed  at  by  those  who  knew  them. 
Nothing  particular  occurred,  save  that 
they  got  thoroughly  drenched  to  the 
skin  coming  home.  x\nd  that  was  the 
beginning  of  Mr.  Bright's  career  as  a 
public  speaker.  The  rest  have  long  since 
retired  within  their  factories  and  count- 
ing-houses, though  men  of  talent  and 
some  of  them  of  high  social  position. 
Mr.  Bright  has  been  known  to  break 
down  more  than  once  from  nervousness, 
but  he  had  always  the  courage  to  begin 
again."* 

Mr.  Bright's  efforts  in  the  promotion 
of  temperance  were  confined  to  Roch- 
dale and  the  neighborhood ;  but  no  re- 
port of  any  of  his  meetings  appears  in 
the  temperance  literature  of  the  period. 
The  patriarch  of  the  movement,  Mr. 
Joseph  Livesey,  visited  Rochdale  in 
1833,  and  addressed  a  very  successful 
meeting  at  "  The  Butts ;"  but  in  his 
account  of  the  visit  he  makes  no  men- 
tion of  Mr.  Bright.  The  first  time  they 
appear  to  have  met  was  in  1835  ;  and  in 
his  autobiography  Mr.  Livesey  thus  re- 
fers to  the  young  orator  : 

"  In  other  towns  in  our  own  county 
and  also  in  the  neighboring  counties  the 
principles  of  teetotalism  made  great 
progress  during  this  year.  In  January 
I  find  the  name  of  a  man  who  has  since 
attained  a  world-wide  reputation  as  a 
statesman  and  an  orator,  even  those 
opposed  to  him  in  his  political  creed 
giving  him  due  honor.  I  allude  to 
John  Bright.  I  find  in  '  The  Advocate' 
and  also  in  the  report  of  the  Heywood 
society  that  he  advocated  the  cause  of 
temperance  at  this  early  period  of  its 
history.  It  was  at  a  tea-party  held  on 
Monday,  January  12,  in  a  large  room 
of  a  mill  belonging  to  Mr.  Schofield,  at 
Heywood,  the  society  at  that  place  hav- 
ing only  the  teetotal  pledge." 

Mr.  Bright  did  not  believe  in  "  mod- 
eration," nor  does  he  now, — for  in  his 
address  at  the  opening  of  the  Cobden 

*  "Free    Trade    and    the    League,"   second 
edition,  p.  531. 


Coffee-Tavern,  at  Birmingham,  in  Au- 
gust last,  he  described  alcoholic  liquor  as 
"  the  pernicious  drink." 

The  announcement  of  a  tea-meeting 
drew  large  numbers  of  people  in  the 
early  days  of  the  movement ;  and  Mr. 
Bright's  appearance  at  one  of  these 
gatherings  nearly  fifty  years  ago  is  thus 
recorded  : 

"  Heywood.  —  On  Monday,  January 
12,  the  members  and  friends  of  the 
cause  of  temperance  met  together  in  a 
large  room  of  a  mill  belonging  to  Mr. 
Schofield,  Heywood,  when  about  four 
hundred  and  fifty  took  tea,  including 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor.  After 
tea,  the  Rev.  R.  Minnett,  clergyman  of 
the  village,  took  the  chair,  and  the 
meeting  was  addressed  with  great  zeal 
and  eloquence  by  the  Revs.  T.  Har- 
bottle,  Baptist  minister ;  B.  Slack,  Wes- 
leyan  minister  ;  Messrs.  Bright,  of  Roch- 
dale, and  Townsend,  schoolmaster  of 
Heywood.  The  walls  were  covered 
with  cloth,  on  which  were  fixed  mottoes 
of  various  kinds, — such  as,  '  Wine  is  a 
Mocker,'  '  Intemperance  is  the  High- 
Road  to  Ruin,'  '  The  Drunkard  shall 
be  Clothed  with  Rags.'  Many  persons 
joined  the  society  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting,  which  separated  highly  grati- 
fied with  the  entertainment.""!" 

Thirty  years  later,  the  above  extract  is 
quoted  by  another  temperance  periodical, 
which  says, — 

"  We  are  tempted  to  give  the  follow- 
ing paragraph  because  of  its  including 
the  name  of  Bright,  who  at  that  early 
date  was  found  on  the  temperance  plat- 
form, and  where  his  talent  for  public 
speaking  was  first  acquired.  Would 
that  his  advocacy  was  still  directed  to 
temperance  reform  !  That  would  do  far 
more  good  for  the  nation  than  the 
greatest  political  changes  that  can  ever 
be  achieved.  John  Moffatt  and  John 
Bright  often  occupied  the  platform  to- 
gether."! 

Mr.  John  Moffatt  is  reported  to  have 
been   an    orator   of  the  highest  order. 

t ''  The  Temperance  Advocate,"  February, 
1835. 

J  "British  Temperance  Advocate,"  April  1, 
1864. 
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"  The  wonder  has  been  why  one  so 
gifted  has  jiiven  the  best  years  of  his 
life,  with  little  remuneration,  uncom- 
plainingly to  this  work  ;  why  he  has 
been  apparently  oblivious  both  to  the 
calls  of  self-interest  and  the  promptings 
of  ambition.  He  has  shunned  no  labors 
and  avoided  no  sacrifice  which  would 
serve  to  stay  the  tide  of  intemperance, 
yet  asked  not  for  the  world's  applause. 
Those  who  have  listened  spell-bound  to 
his  speeches  have  sought  in  vain  to  find 
some  clue  by  which  to  unravel  the  mys- 
tery." A  neat  Sicilian  marble  obelisk 
in  Rochdale  Cemetery  marks  the  place 
of  the  burial  of  this  heroic  advocate.  It 
was  erected  by  subscription,  and  in  the 
list  of  subscribers  appeared  the  name  of 
"  John  Bright,  M.P.,  who  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  took  a  deep  interest  in  Mr. 
Moffatt." 

When  a  man  has  acquired  fame  as  an 
orator,  it  is  natural  that  the  account  of 
his  first  efforts  at  public  speaking  should 
be  read  with  great  interest.  But  some 
of  the  current  stories  about  Mr. 
Bright's  temperance  addresses  are  not 
quite  accurate.  For  instance,  it  is  re- 
corded that  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees,  the  philos- 
opher of  the  movement,  accompanied 
the  young  orator  to  a  meeting,  that  Dr. 
Lees  broke  down,  and  that  Mr.  Bright 
delivered  a  long  and  eloquent  address. 
But  Dr.  Lees  assures  us  that  the  story 
is  a  pure  myth,  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned, and  that  he  never  spoke  at  any 
time  with  Mr,  Bri";ht.  Mr.  Bright's 
speeches  cannot  have  been  uncommonly 
eloquent,  for  in  a  report  signed  by  his 
colleague  Mr.  Oliver  Ormerod,  in  1886, 
Mr.  Bright's  name  is  not  even  men- 
tioned. "  "We  have,"  reports  this  en- 
thusiastic secretary,  "long  since  emerged 
from  under  the  dark  cloud  which  ap- 
peared for  so  long  a  time  to  overshadow 
the  operations  of  our  Society,  and  are 
now  basking  in  the  meridian  splendor 
of  the  sun  of  prosperity.  We  have 
many  reformed  drunkards  now  actually 
engaged  in  uprooting  the  machinery  of 
intemperance,  and  in  persuading  their 
fellow-men  to  flee  to  the  refuge  of  ab- 
stinence, in  which  they  themselves  so 
peacefully  repose."     But  if  Mr.  Bright 


had  not  then  developed  his  brilliant 
oratorical  powers,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
he  was  an  earnest  advocate  of  the  teeto- 
tal cause.  He  not  only  spoke  but  wrote 
in  its  behalf.  He  contributed  a  stir- 
ring article  to  the  series  of  "  Norwich 
tracts."  In  this  he  discussed  the  knotty 
question,  "  At  what  point  does  the 
taking  of  strong  drink  become  a  sin  ?" 
and  answered, — 

"  The  state  in  which  the  body  is 
when  not  excited  by  intoxicating  drink, 
is  its  proper  and  natural  state ;  drunk- 
enness is  the  state  farthest  removed  from 
it.  The  state  of  drunkenness  is  a  state 
of  sin.  At  what  stage  does  it  become 
sin  ?  We  suppose  a  man  perfectly 
sober  who  has  not  tasted  anything 
which  can  intoxicate  ;  one  glass  excites 
him,  and  to  some  extent  disturbs  the 
state  of  sobriety  and  so  far  destroys  it ; 
another  glass  excites  him  still  more ;  a 
third  fires  his  eye,  heats  his  blood, 
loosens  his  tongue,  inflames  his  pas- 
sions ;  a  fourth  increases  all  this ;  a 
fifth  makes  him  foolish  and  practically 
insane ;  a  sixth  makes  him  savage ;  a 
seventh  or  an  eighth  makes  him  stupid, 
a  senseless,  degraded  mass,  his  reason  is 
quenched,  his  faculties  are  for  the  time 
destroyed.  Every  holy  and  generous 
and  noble  principle  within  him  withers, 
and  the  image  of  God  is  polluted  and 
defiled.  This  is  sin,  awful  sin !  for 
'drunkards  shall  not  inherit  the  king- 
dom of  God.'  But  where  does  the  sin 
begin  ?  At  the  first  glass,  at  the  first 
step  toward  complete  intoxication,  or  at 
the  sixth,  or  seventh,  or  eighth?  Is  not 
every  step  from  the  natural  state  of  the 
system  toward  the  state  of  stupid  intox- 
ication an  advance  in  sin,  and  a  yielding 
to  the  unwearied  tempter  of  the  soul  ?" 

It  is  clear  from  this  extract  that 
Mr.  Bright  was  at  any  rate  a  thorough- 
going advocate  of  teetotalism  ;  and  his 
sympathies  toward  the  cause  were 
strengthened,  in  1831),  by  his  marriage 
to  Miss  Priestman,  of  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne.  She  was  an  indefatigable  worker 
herself,  and  her  father  is  described  by 
one  of  our  correspondents  as  "  the  best 
man  I  ever  knew."  Mr.  Bright  was 
elected  a  Vice-President  of  the  British 
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Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Tem- 
perance (now  the  British  Temperance 
League)  in  1841,  and  in  the  following 
year  President.  He  is  reported,  how- 
ever, to  have  done  very  little  during  his 
term  of  office.  He  attended  one  of 
the  annual  conferences,  but  declined  to 
stay  to  the  public  meeting,  as  he 
thought  there  was  quite  sufficient  speak- 
ing-power. A  formidable  number  of 
speakers  has  always  been  a  character- 
istic feature  of  teetotal  meetings,  and  is 
not  unfrequently  in  our  day  a  rock  of 
offence  to  a  long-winded  orator. 

An  examination  of  the  literature  of 
temperance  reveals  the  fact  that  many 
of  our  public  men  took  a  very  hearty 
interest  in  the  temperance  cause  in  their 
early  days ;  and  it  would  be  interesting 
and  instructive  to  know  the  reasons 
which  led  to  their  withdrawal  from  a 
movement  which  still  needs  the  assist- 
ance of  patriotic  men.  Mr.  Bright's 
withdrawal  can,  however,  be  satisfac- 
torily explained.  Three  other  questions 
claimed  his  attention  :  the  question  of 
Free  Trade,  the  question  of  Public  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  question  of  Church 
Rates.  The  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
became  the  burning  question  of  the 
time,  and  upon  it  Mr.  Bright  eventually 
concentrated  his  efforts.  It  was  impos- 
sible for  him  to  take  a  leading  part  in 
all  the  movements  with  which  he  sym- 
pathized. Otherwise  it  is  not  likely 
that  he  would  have  withdrawn  from  the 
temperance  cause,  for  he  gave  up  his 
favorite  recreation,  cricketing,  in  order 
to  gain  more  time  for  public  work. 
Want  of  courage  was  certainly  not  the 
reason  which  led  him  to  fall  out  of  the 
ranks  of  teetotal  workers,  for  he  advo- 
cated the  cause  when  arguments  for 
total  abstinence  were  often  answered  by 
brickbats.  From  the  British  Temper- 
ance Association  he  withdrew  his  con- 
nection in  1844,  but  some  years  before 
then  he  had  become  absorbed  in  other 
questions.  He  visited  Ireland  in  1841 
to  promote  Free  Trade,  and  was  the 
guest  of  Mr.  James  Haughton,  who 
thus  records  his  impressions  of  the 
young  reformer :  "  I  was  much  gratified 
with  the  company  of  Mr.  Bright:  he 


is  an  intelligent  man,  and  very  enthu- 
siastic in  the  pursuit  of  benevolent  ob- 
jects, both  able  and  willing  to  give  good 
reasons  for  the  opinions  he  holds  ;  he 
is  an  ardent  Free-Trader,  and  an  advo- 
cate of  freedom  in  every  sense  of  the 
word,  and,  to  crown  all,  he  is  a  tee- 
totaler." 

There  is  yet  another  reason  which 
may  have  had  some  weight  with  Mr. 
Bright.  It  was  said  of  Samuel  Rogers, 
banker-poet,  that  he  dearly  loved  a 
lord  at  his  break  fast- table ;  and,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  reception  given  to 
them,  the  or^janizers  of  teetotal  meet- 
ings dearly  loved  converted  drunkards 
on  their  platform.  "  The  King  of 
Drunkards"  and  "  Cockle  Dick"  were 
in  greater  demand  than  plain  John 
Bright  at  teetotal  festivals.  The  walls 
of  a  room  at  Preston  were  on  one  occa- 
sion decorated  with  the  portraits  of 
"  His  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Thomas 
the  First,  King  of  the  Reformed  Drunk- 
ards," and  "  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty 
Sarah,  the  Consort  of  Thomas."  Re- 
formed drunkards  certainly  appear  to 
have  been  the  most  successful  advo- 
cates. A  report  from  Oldham,  in  1835, 
states,  "  Our  chief  speakers  arc  black- 
smiths, mechanics,  hatters,  colliers, 
weavers,  spinners,  etc.,  and  by  their 
plain  and  pithy  language  deep  impres- 
sions are  made."  And  a  clergyman 
who  had  by  his  valorous  deeds  in  the 
cause  of  temperance  obtained  one  of 
the  highest  titles,  "  the  Teetotal  Gen- 
eral," said,  at  a  meeting  in  1886,  that 
the  principal  instruments  of  good  in 
temperance  societies  were  the  reformed 
drunkards,  who  took  a  lively  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  their  fellow -workmen 
and  old  companions.  One  of  the  speak- 
ers at  this  meeting  said  he  had  been  a 
confirmed  drunkard  thirty -six  years; 
but  about  twenty  months  ago  he  went 
to  a  temperance  meeting  where  the  Gen- 
eral "  wur  agait  o'  describin'  t'  mis- 
chiefs o'  drunkenness  ;  how  some  ended 
their  lives  on  the  gallows,  and  others  wor 
transported ;  how  some  gait  into  t'  canal 
and  wor  drowned,  and  others  helped  to 
fill  t'  prisons.  An'  he  thou't  to  his  sen 
'at  he  wor  one  'at  had  helped  to  fill  a 
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prison  through  drunkenness ;  but,  ^lory 
be  to  God,  he  wor  like  a  robin  catched 
under  t'  riddle,  and  now  he  wor  honored 
wi'  ministers  o'  the  gospel  and  doctors 
and  all  macks  o'  gentlemen." 

Homely  speeches  of  this  kind,  in  the 
dialect  of  the  district,  produced  a  greater 
impression  than  the  more  logical  address 
of  an  educated  man,  however  eloquent; 
and,  when  delivered  by  men  who  had 
themselves  been  bitten  by  the  enemy, 
the  effect  was  increased.  Even  in  1851:2 
Mr.  Livesey  expressed  himself  in  favor 
of  reformed  drunkards  as  speakers : 
"  To  produce  a  good,  soul-stirring  meet- 
ing, give  me  half  a  dozen  plain,  home- 
made speakers,  especially  reformed 
drunkards.  The  words  of  these  men 
are  understood ;  they  tell  in  the  right 
place  ;  the  common  people  hear  them 
gladly.  Many  well-educated  gentlemen 
speakers  are  dwarfs  beside  them.  Our 
assemblies  of  workingmen  cannot  bear 
fine-spun  addresses,  and  hence  in  their 
estimation,  with  some  exceptions,  they 
say  that  ministers  of  religion  deliver  the 
tamest  and  least  interesting  speeches." 

The  movement,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, sprung  from  the  people,  not  from 
the  upper  or  from  the  middle  classes ;  and 
to  the  noble  efforts  of  workingmen  in  the 
past  its  exalted  position  at  the  present 
moment  is  due.  Mr.  Livesey's  conviction 
is  evidently  shared  by  a  large  number 
of  representative  teetotalers  in  our  own 
day,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  their 
handsome  treatment  of  certain  Blue- 
Ribbon  "missioners," — treatment  which 
is  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  men 
who  have  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of 
the  day.  But  we  believe  that  the  lead- 
ing temperance  societies  have  more  faith 
in  speeches  which  appeal  to  the  reason 
than  in  the  orations  of  converted  drunk- 
ards. 

Whatever  the  reasons  which  led  Mr. 
Bright  to  sever  his  connection  with  the 
movement,  he  remains  an  abstainer. 
Speaking  at  the  yearly  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  in  1874,  he  re- 
marked,— 

"  One  Friend  has  said  that  he  had  not 
taken  intoxicating  drinks  for  thirty-five 
years.     I  will  not  say  that  I   have  ab- 


stained for  so  long,  but  for  thirty-four 
years — from  the  time  I  became  a  house- 
holder— I  have  not  bought  any  wine  or 
spirituous  liquor  whatever.  I  have  in 
my  house  no  decanters,  and  I  think  I 
have  no  wineglasses,  and  have  not  had 
them  since  1889,  when  I  took  to  house- 
keeping. It  has  cost  me  some  incon- 
venience and  trouble,  but  altogether  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  regret  the  steps 
I  then  took,  whilst  I  may  say  that  if  I 
had  again  to  live  those  thirty -four 
years  I  sometimes  doubt  whether  I 
should,  considering  the  difference  occa- 
sioned thereby,  take  such  a  step  again." 
Mr.  Bright  was  speaking  of  the  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  as  a  beverage. 
That  they  have  their  uses  as  medicine, 
few  teetotalers  deny.  During  a  serious 
illness,  which  began  in  1870,  Mr.  Bright 
was  urged  to  try  the  benefit  of  some 
light  wines ;  but  he  abandoned  alcohol 
when  the  necessity  for  it  had  ceased. 
When  he  said,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Cobden  Tavern  last  August,  that  he  had 
been  in  the  habit  for  the  last  more  than 
ten  years  of  entire  abstinence  from  all 
these  thinas,  he  dates  from  the  time  he 
returned  to  his  first  love.  He  also  spoke 
of  personal  abstinence  in  a  strain  which 
indicated  no  abatement  of  interest  in  the 
old  cause.  "  It  is  supposed,"  he  re- 
marked, "  that  when  a  man  attains  a 
certain  age,  and  especially  if  his  health 
for  some  time  has  been  very  indifferent, 
hardly  anything  can  be  better  for 
him  than  a  very  fine  claret,  or  some- 
thing that  contains  some  proportion  of 
alcohol.  Well,  I  was  in  that  condition 
at  an  age  when  people  begin,  or  are  sup- 
posed to  begin,  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves. I  had  been  for  a  long  time — 
two  or  three  years — in  very  bad  health; 
but  I  have  not  found  abstinence  from 
these  things  in  the  slightest  degree 
prejudicial  to  myself.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  people 
—  I  do  not  say  that  there  are  no  ex- 
ceptions —  would  find  that  the  less 
they  take  of  this  description  of  stimu- 
lant the  better  would  their  health  be, 
I  think  the  better  their  tenjper,  and 
I  think  it  very  likely  they  would  be 
more    pleasant    neighbors    and    friends, 
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and  their  lives  in  all  probability  would 
be  prolonged." 

Although  Mr.  Bright  is  such  a 
stanch  abstainer,  and  speaks  so  strongly 
in  favor  of  total  abstinence,  his  action 
in  the  House  of  Commons  has  not  been 
very  encouraging  to  the  advocates  of 
prohibition.  The  editor  of  a  temper- 
since  journal,  in  1850,  includes  him  in  a 
list  of  members  of  Parliament  believed 
to  be  favorable  to  prohibition,  and  in 
his  "  History  and  Progress  of  the  Tem- 
perance Movement,"  published  in  1854, 
Mr.  James  Silk  Buckingham  also  refers 
to  Mr.  Bright's  support.  "  In  the 
House  of  Commons,"  he  says,  "  the 
cause  has  able  advocates  in  Mr,  Cobden, 
Mr.  Bright,  and  others,  so  that  the 
prospects  of  success  for  legislative  meas- 
ures to  restrain  and  suppress  intemper- 
ance were  never,  perhaps,  so  bright  as 
at  the  present  moment."  Unfortunately, 
these  high  expectations  have  not  been 
realized.  Mr.  Bright  does  not  believe  in 
legislation  as  a  cure  for  the  drinking  and 
drunkenness  which  still  prevail  among 
us  to  such  an  alarming  extent.  He 
has  never  voted  for  Sir  Wilfred  Law- 
son's  Permissive  Bill,  and  confesses  that 
he  often  felt  it  a  grief  and  a  misfortune 
that  he  was  not  able  to  march  under 
that  banner  ;  but  he  contends  that  the 
friends  of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance had  not  very  admirable  tactics, 
and  that  "  their  mode  of  proceeding 
was  not  the  most  likely  to  attain  the 
end  they  had  in  view."  Mr.  Bright's 
objections  to  the  Permissive  Bill  were 
expounded  in  a  speech  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1864.  After  admitting 
that  the  bill  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  a 
scheme  of  wild  enthusiasts,  he  said, — 

"  I  think  there  would  be  in  all  prob- 
ability sudden,  capricious,  and  unjust 
action  under  this  bill,  which  would  have 
a  very  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  in- 
terests of  those  immediately  concerned. 
And  I  think  it  might  also  create 
throughout  the  country  violent  discus- 
sion on  the  question,  and  I  am  afraid 
might  even  produce  a  great  and  perni- 
cious reaction  against  the  very  honest 
and  good  objects  which  my  honorable 
friend  desires  to  carry  out.   For  this  rea- 


son, as  a  member  of  this  House  repre- 
senting a  very  large  constituency,  and 
having  my  sympathies  entirely  with 
those  who  are  endeavoring  to  promote 
temperance  among  the  people,  and  after 
much  consideration  on  this  subject,  I 
have  never  seen  my  way  at  all  to  give  a 
vote  which  would  tend  to  pass  a  meas- 
ure such  as  that  now  proposed  to  the 
House." 

Though  opposed  to  the  Permissive 
Bill,  Mr.  Bright  thought  that  municipal 
councils  of  boroughs  might  be  intrusted 
with  the  decision  of  how  manv  licenses 
should  be  granted  in  their  districts,  thus 
avoiding  that  capriciousness  of  action 
which  he  thinks  would  exist  if  the  mat- 
ter were  left  to  the  decision  of  a  majority 
of  rate-payers.  But  he  added,  "  I  have 
not  that  faith  in  any  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture on  this  subject  which  my  honorable 
friend  has.  I  believe  in  the  effects  of 
the  instruction  of  the  people  and  of  the 
improvement  which  is  gradually  taking 
place  among  them." 

Twenty  years  have  passed  since  Mr. 
Bright  uttered  these  memorable  words, 
the  compulsory-education  law  has  been 
in  force  fourteen  years,  and  drunkenness, 
with  its  attendant  crimes,  shows  no  sign 
of  diminution.* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  something 
more  than  education  is  needed  to  pro- 
duce reform  in  the  habits  of  the  people  ; 
and  it  is  certainly  curious  and  inexpli- 
cable to  find  Mr.  Bright  opposed  to  Par- 
liamentary legislation,  because  the  meth- 
ods of  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  are 

«^'The  Alliance  News"  of  January  26,  1884, 
records  the  following  list  of  fruits  of  the  liquor- 
traflSc  from  papers  of  the  last  week  of  1883  and 
the  first  of  1884: 

26  perilous  accidents  through  drink. 
13  robberies  through  drink. 

5  cases  of  drunken  insanity. 
63  drunken  outrages  and  violent  assaults. 
20  drunken  stabbings,  cuttings,  and  wound- 
ings. 

5  cases  of  drunken  cruelty  to  children. 
74  assaults  on  women  through  drink. 
13  cases  of  juvenile  intoxication. 
70  drunken  assaults  on  constables. 
94  premature,     sudden,    or     violent     deaths 

through  drink. 
18  cases  of  suicide  attempted  through  drink. 
15  cases  of  drunken  suicide  completed;  and 
12  drunken  manslaughters  or  murders. 
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precisely  those  of  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
Leafj;ue. 

During  the  existence  of  the  brewers' 
Parliament  Mr.  Bright's  utterances 
against  the  drink-traffic  were  very  pro- 
nounced. At  a  meeting  in  Birming- 
ham in  January,  1876,  an  amendment 
to  the  usual  vote  of  confidence  in  Mr. 
Bright  and  Mr.  Dixon  was  moved,  re- 
gretting and  condemning  the  action  they 
had  pursued  in  the  matter  of  direct 
labor  representation.  The  amendment 
was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  lost ; 
but  the  occasion  gave  Mr.  Bright  an- 
other opportunity  of  protesting  against 
class-distinctions  and  class-representation 
in  Parliament.  After  paying  a  high 
tribute  of  respect  to  Mr.  Burt,  he  said, 
"  The  only  people  now  who  think  they 
are  to  be  returned  to  Parliament  because 
of  a  particular  trade  are  the  brewers.  I 
have  some  very  kind  friends  with  whom 
I  am  on  very  intimate  terms,  but  they 
are  the  very  last  for  whom  I  should  vote 
because  they  are  brewers  ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  should  want  to  bring  forward 
a  man  under  the  present  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  drink-question  who  is  a 
brewer  because  I  thought  I  could  better 
represent  him  than  a  man  in  any  other 
business." 

This  supplementary,  oflf-hand  speech, 
remarks  a  special  correspondent,  "  was 
far  more  in  Mr.  Bright's  old  style  than 
his  more  eloquent  and  carefully- weighed 
address.  It  expressed  no  little  feeling, 
and  abounded  in  humor  of  a  character- 
istic kind, — as,  for  instance,  the  refer- 
ence to  the  brewers,  which  doubtless 
came  home  to  the  honorable  member  for 
East  Staffordshire,  who  was  not  far 
off."* 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Bright  said 
that  the  licensed  victualler  is  a  sort  of 
irrepressible  evil,  and  that  he  felt  certain 
that  in  the  long  run  he  would  be  beaten. 
One  step  in  advance  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Bright  in  1878,  when  he  met  the  ex- 
ecutive of  the  United  Kingdom  Alli- 
ance, with  whom  he  discussed  the 
question  of  the  Permissive  Bill.  By 
his  advice,  they  substituted  a  local 
option    resolution    for    the    Permissive 

•"Manchester  Guardian,"  Junuary  24,  1870. 


Bill.  Mr.  Bright  voted  for  this  reso- 
lution ;  but,  although  the  motion  has 
been  carried  by  large  majorities,  the 
government  have  taken  no  steps  to  give 
effect  to  it. 

Few  of  Mr.  Bright's  speeches  have 
been  more  severely  criticised  than  the 
address  delivered  at  the  Cobden  Tavern. 
His  main  proposals,  that  compensation 
should  be  given  to  publicans  and  that 
the  control  of  the  liquor-traffic  should 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  municipal  au- 
thorities, were  vigorously  attacked,  and 
considerable  amazement  was  expressed 
at  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  Mr. 
Bright  in  reference  to  the  question. 
"  On  the  whole,"  said  one  religious 
newspaper,  "  it  is  the  publicans  rather 
than  the  friends  of  the  temperance  refor- 
mation who  have  the  most  reason  to  be 
pleased  with  his  deliverance." 

But  the  feeling  that  Mr.  Bright  is  an 
enemy  rather  than  a  friend  of  the  tem- 
perance movement  is  not  shared  by 
all.  One  of  his  early  associates  writes, 
"  When  we  consider  what  Mr.  Brisrht 
did  during  the  Anti-Corn-Law  struggle, 
I  am  not  much  surprised  that  he  has 
not  done  more  in  the  promotion  of 
temperance  by  his  speeches.  I  am 
satisfied  that  it  may  be  accounted  for 
without  imputing  to  him  want  of  earn- 
estness and  courage.  Some  years  ago 
a  demonstration  of  licensed  victuallers 
waited  upon  him  in  Birmingham,  and 
the  address  he  then  delivered  was  re- 
markable for  its  fidelity.  His  address, 
too,  last  August  showed  the  deep  inter- 
est he  feels  in  the  temperance  cause.  I 
do  not  agree  with  all  he  said,  but  good 
has  arisen  from  the  discussion  which  his 
speech  occasioned." 

Most  people  will  probably  be  of  the 
same  opinion ;  and  even  some  members 
of  the  advance  wing  of  the  temperance 
party  have  not  lost  all  hope  in  Mr. 
Bright.  We  believe,  with  one  of  his 
critics,  that  Mr.  Bright  may  yet  advance, 
as  many  other  good  men  have  done,  to 
an  apprehension  and  advocacy  of  his 
higher  principles  in  their  relation  to  the 
liquor-traffic. 

The    Author  of  "  SluJij   and    Sfimii- 
lantsy 
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MANY  strange  creatures  are  added 
to  the  family  menagerie  in  the 
way  of  pets  nowadays.  In  addition  to 
dogs,  cats,  birds,  the  occasional  monkey, 
and  white  mice,  one  friend  brings  home 
a  baby  jaguar  from  Brazil,  another  a 
mongoose  from  India,  and  a  third  a 
young  'coon  who  learns  to  follow  him 
about  like  a  dog.  Other  pet -lovers 
adopt  a  family  of  lizards,  and  even 
snakes,  which  they  would  persuade  us 
are  not  only  free  from  most  of  the  vices 
popularly  attributed  to  them,  but  are 
capable  of  displaying  estimable  qualities 
in  the  way  of  docility,  affection,  and  so 
forth.  Tame  toads,  too,  are  not  un- 
common pets.  A  friend  of  the  writer's 
will  show  us  one  who  comes  at  his  call 
and  accepts  food  from  his  fingers. 
Buffon's  toad  was,  in  the  time  of  the 
great  naturalist,  such  an  exceptional 
pet  that  it  became  historical,  and  was 
quoted  in  books  of  natural  history  for 
at  least  two  generations.  There  are 
zoophilists  of  the  present  day  who 
would  persuade  us  that  no  animal,  how- 
ever ferocious  and  obnoxious,  is  wholly 
untamable  or  devoid  of  interest.  This 
increasing  taste  for  the  study  of  ani- 
mals is  greatly  due  to  the  facilities  en- 
joyed for  observing  them  in  public 
menageries  and  to  the  important  place 
now  assigned  to  natural  history  in  popu- 
lar literature.  The  passion  for  sport 
and  travel  feeds  it,  too,  not  only  by 
affording  means  of  procuring  strange 
pets,  but  by  inducing  habits  of  observa- 
tion, through  which  old-time  prejudices 
are  gradually  discarded.  The  traveller 
or  the  explorer  sees  and  judges  for 
himself;  and  in  the  matter  of  zoology 
personal  observations  are  always  of 
value.  In  recording  his  own  experi- 
ences, therefore,  he  is  able  to  do  much 
toward  contributing  to  our  knowledge 
of  natural  history. 

One  new  feature  of  this  new  era  in 
biological  science  is  the  sweeping  away 
of    the    old-time    distinction    between 


"  reason  and  instinct,"  a  sort  of  conven- 
tional barrier  which  for  ages  no  one 
attempted  to  break  down.  Man,  how- 
ever brutal,  was  said  to  be  endowed 
with  reason ;  brutes,  however  amiable 
and  intelligent,  were  said  to  be  endowed 
with  instinct  only.  But  many  observing 
and  thinking  persons  began  to  inquire 
into  the  nature  and  limits  of  this  so- 
called  "instinct,"  and  to  discover  higher 
and  even  moral  qualities  in  dumb 
brutes.  Students  of  animal  life  contin- 
ually claimed  for  their  own  especial  pets 
evidences  of  superior  intelligence  which 
should  entitle  them  to  rank  as  reasoning 
creatures,  and  whereas  formerly  the  dog, 
the  elephant,  and  the  monkey  divided 
the  honors  for  "  sagacity"  unrecognized 
—  probably  because  unlooked  for  —  in 
most  other  animals,  we  are  now  induced 
to  believe  that  all  living  creatures  are 
more  or  less  endowed  with  reasoning 
powers.  Sir  John  Lubbock  would  take 
a  high  stand  for  his  ants ;  and  other 
naturalists,  who  have  made  special 
studies  of  one  or  another  class  of  ani- 
mals, bring  forward  convincing  evi- 
dences of  rationality  in  them  also. 

Instinctive  habits  are  ancestral,  per- 
formed without  any  previous  education 
or  training,  no  better,  no  worse,  than 
ages  of  ancestors  have  performed  them. 
Yet  in  the  skill  with  which  the  brute 
creation  perform  many  instinctive  habits 
they  far  exceed  us,  who,  with  all  our 
wisdom,  if  bidden  to  construct  a  wren's 
nest  or  a  honey-comb,  would  produce 
but  a  poor  imitation  of  the  original. 
Instinct,  however,  is  not  progressive. 
From  the  first  it  enabled  the  creature 
to  accomplish  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner all  that  was  necessary  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  of  its  existence.  But  in  ad- 
dition to  these  instinctive  habits  birds 
and  animals  show  themselves  capable  of 
being  taught,  or  in  some  cases  of  teach- 
ing themselves,  what  their  ancestors  were 
never  in  a  position  to  do.  They  can 
"  make  new  adjustments  or  modify  old 
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ones  in  accordance  with  their  own  in- 
dividual experiences/'  which  llomanes 
considers  a  criterion  of  mind.  The 
modern  thrush  continues  to  build  the 
ancestral  nest,  but  in  a  cage  learns  to 
adapt  itself  to  a  different  mode  of  life. 
It  will  watch  for  the  person  who  feeds 
it,  take  food  from  his  hands,  and  carry 
a  hard  crust  of  bread  to  its  water-pan 
and  leave  it  there  until  it  is  softened. 
Its  ancestors  may  have  discovered  the 
solvent  powers  of  water  thousands  of 
years  ago,  and  may  also  have  softened 
some  hard  food  thus ;  they  may  have 
carried  snails  or  nuts,  whose  shells 
were  too  hard  to  break,  high  into  the 
air  and  dropped  them  to  get  broken  by 
the  fall,  so  that  the  contents  might  be 
got  at,  as  the  modern  thrush  will  do ; 
but  this  only  proves  that  the  thrush  of 
ancient  days  was  endowed  with  reason- 
ing as  well  as  instinctive  capacities.  In 
monkeys  the  imitative  power  is  in  a 
great  measure  instinctive  because  in- 
herited. Their  ancestors  no  doubt  imi- 
tated the  actions  of  men  as  living 
monkeys  now  do,  but  the  faculty  has  de- 
veloped almost  into  talent,  and  is  accom- 
panied by  adaptiveness  which  displays 
reason,  observation,  and  reflection  in  a  re- 
markable degree.  I  have  seen  a  monkey 
place  a  lump  of  sugar  in  the  palm  of 
its  hand,  and  then  hold  it  carefully  in 
the  water-pan  till  the  sugar  was  nearly 
dissolved,  when  he  sucked  it  up  with 
great  gusto.  He  must  have  done  that 
before,  and  more  than  once,  by  the  ex- 
pert manner  in  which  he  went  to  work, 
having  evidently  ascertained  that  the 
softened  sugar  was  less  likely  to  hurt 
his  gums  than  munching  the  hard 
knobs.  I  once  watched  a  monkey  try- 
ing to  reach  a  nut  that  was  lying  on  a 
ledge  outside  his  cage.  He  examined 
the  wires  to  see  where  he  could  most 
easily  pass  his  arm  between  them,  but 
no  space  admitted  the  elbow.  He  tried 
high  and  low,  first  one  arm  and  then 
the  other,  but  could  not  reach  the  nut. 
A  considerable  time  elapsed  in  these 
attempts,  observation,  reflection,  and 
perseverance  all  assisting  his  efl'orts, — 
alas  !  found  to  be  fruitless.  Then  he 
deliberated    sorrowfully,    yet    now    and 
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again  making  one  more  attempt,  when 
suddenly  he  espied  a  bit  of  broken 
stick  in  his  cage,  and  a  new  idea  evi- 
dently struck  him.  Seizing  the  stick, 
he  again  set  to  work,  and  grinned  with 
delight  when  he  found  it  would  pass 
between  the  wires  where  his  arms  could 
not,  and  that  it  would  reach  the  nut, 
which  by  care  and  skill  he  then  man- 
aged to  drag  within  liis  grasp.  A  child 
of  six  years  old  would  not  have  more 
readily  adapted  means  to  an  end.  Prob- 
ably Jacko  had  often  seen  a  stick  thus 
thrust  between  the  wires  by  persons 
who  were  trying  to  reach  something 
which  he  had  snatched  from  them  ;  but 
mere  imitation  would  not  have  dictated 
an  appropriate  time  for  using  the  stick 
as  an  accessory  toward  a  desired  re- 
sult, and  he  was  evidently  profiting  by 
previous  experience  in  the  present  use 
of  it. 

"  Where  does  instinct  end  and  reason 
begin  ?"  it  is  often  asked.  The  one 
merges  into  the  other,  as  the  reflex  ac- 
tions of  the  lowest  organisms  merge 
into  volitional  actions  and  these  into  in- 
stinct. We  talk  now  of  the  "behavior" 
of  globules,  of  chemicals,  of  plants,  of 
rotifers,  and  we  must  begin  at  the  mere 
protoplasmic  mass  to  discover  where  any 
action  at  all,  as  any  organism  at  all,  ori- 
ginates. Just  as  the  higher  organisms 
have  been  evolved  from  the  lower  ones, 
so  in  process  of  ages  have  instinct,  in- 
telligence, mind,  advanced  from  reflex 
actions,  which  in  the  first  stages  are 
nothing  more  than  a  response  to  stimu- 
lation, llomanes,  in  his  work  on  "Ani- 
mal Intelligence,"  makes  clear  the 
difl"erences  between  the  three  activities 
in  living  organisms,  which  he  classes  as 
reflex,  instinctive,  and  rational  actions. 
In  the  lowest  forms  of  life  he  calls 
motion  "  non-mental  behavior,"  because 
it  is  produced  from  stimulus,  not  will. 
Similar — that  is,  reflex — action  exists  in 
the  higher  forms  of  life  in  the  way  of 
natural  functions,  over  which  we  have 
no  control,  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
digestion,  etc.,  which  are  therefore  non- 
mental.  They  correspond  with  a  ma- 
chine under  manipulation.  It  is  touched 
by  certain  stimuli, — a  spring,  perhaps,— 
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and  the  whole  is  thrown  into  appropriate 
movement. 

Instinctive  actions  Romanes  describes 
as  those  into  which  there  is  imported 
an  element  of  consciousness,  but  without 
reflection  as  to  means  to  an  end,  and 
which  are  similarly  performed  under 
similar  and  frequently-recurrins;  circum- 
stances by  all  the  individuals  of  the 
same  species  ;  as,  for  instance,  all  the 
robins  building  the  same  kind  of  nest, 
all  the  bees  making  the  same-shaped 
wax  cells.  Reason  or  intelligence  is  the 
faculty  which  is  concerned  in  the  inten- 
tional adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  a 
knowledge  of  cause  and  effect  exer- 
cised continually  under  new  conditions, 
novel  alike  to  the  individual  and  the 
species.  These  distinctions  enable  us 
to  observe  with  increased  interest  the 
actions  of  the  creatures  around  us,  and 
to  discriminate  between  instinct  and 
reason  in  our  especial  pets.  When  we 
see  an  animal  profiting  by  previous  ex- 
perience so  far  as  to  modify  its  actions 
in  order  to  produce  a  wished-for  result, 
we  may  give  it  credit  for  possessing 
some  share  of  reason. 

Nothing  more  strongly  marks  the 
change  of  sentiment  regarding  what  we 
have  been  pleased  to  call  the  brute  crea- 
tion than  the  now  almost  universal  use 
of  the  pronoun  icho  in  animal  biogra- 
phies. It  is  a  concession  which  gram- 
marians have  made  to  zoologists.  In 
the  good  old  time  of  Murray  and  those 
of  his  disciples  who  wrote  grammars 
for  the  American  youth,  the  rule  was 
to  use  ''  who  for  persons,  which  for  ani- 
mals and  inanimate  things."  We  now 
feel  that  we  almost  insult  our  pets  in 
alluding  to  them  as  "which"  while  set- 
ting forth  the  unmistakable  proofs  of 
"mind"  or  reason  displayed  in  their 
actions. 

For  many  years  it  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  endeavor  to  analyze  the  springs 
of  these  actions  in  pet  creatures  and  of 
the  reputed  "  virtues"  of  very  hungry 
animals,  and  I  am  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  disinterested  affection  is  as  rare 
among  them  as  among  men.  That  it 
exists  in  the  dog  no  one  will  deny,  and, 
though  occasional  indications  of  it  have 


been  accredited  to  some  other  crea- 
tures, none  can  compare  with  the  dog 
for  pure,  unselfish  devotion.  No  other 
animal  will  risk  his  life  for  his  master 
or  lie  on  his  grave  refusing  to  be  com- 
forted. "They  do  everything  but  talk," 
we  hear  persons  say  of  their  favorite 
dogs,  who,  though  not  uttering  human 
language  themselves,  can  comprehend 
it  well  enough  when  addressed  to  them, 
and  are  eloquent  in  their  own  mode  of 
expressing  themselves.  Speaking  of  the 
elephant,  Romanes  says,  "  Its  higher 
mental  faculties  are  more  advanced  than 
in  any  other  animal,  'except  the  dog 
and  the  monkey.'  "  Cuvier  said  of  the 
elephant  that  his  intelligence  was  "  not 
higher  than  that  of  the  dog."  The 
three  have  always  divided  honors  for 
"  sagacity," — as  qualities  in  advance  of 
instinct  have  been  denominated,  —  but 
so  diverse  are  the  natures  of  dog,  ele- 
phant, and  monkey  that  a  comparison 
between  them  can  scarcely  be  drawn. 
An  elephant  does  not  instinctively  imi- 
tate human  actions  like  the  monkey, 
nor  apparently  submit  things  to  a  similar 
process  of  reasoning.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  monkey  cannot  be  taught  to  be 
useful  to  man,  to  become  a  carrier,  a 
mason,  a  hewer  of  wood  and  drawer  of 
water,  or  to  comprehend  the  situation 
and  do  promptly  what  is  required  of 
him,  like  the  elephant,  even  in  pro- 
portion to  bis  lesser  physical  power. 
The  qualities  of  a  dog  also  are  of  an- 
other order,  and  it  is  doubtful,  even 
had  he  the  physical  capacity  of  the  ele- 
phan<^,  whether  he  could  be  brought 
under  such  perfect  discipline.  A  cat  can 
rins;  a  bell  or  knock  at  a  door  as  well 
as  either  of  them  to  gain  her  own  ends, 
but  she  displays  little  capacity  for  prac- 
tical training.  The  horse,  again,  pos- 
sesses intelligence,  a  capacity  for  train- 
ing, and  a  wonderful  memory  for  locality, 
but  his  docility  and  obedience  cannot  be 
compared  with  those  of  the  elephant. 
For  higher  and  more  admirable  qualities 
all  yield  to  the  dog. 

In  an  interesting  paper,  entitled  "  My 
Own  Dogs,"  in  the  March  number  of 
Lippincott's  Magazine,  "  A.  D.  C" 
said  that  her  pet  dogs  had  furnished  her 
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with  "  examples  of  deductive  reasoninp:, 
hospitality,  humor,  gratitude,  love  of 
applause,  generosity,  gallantry,  and  com- 
prehension of  language."  Several  other 
canine  virtues  might  have  been  added 
to  the  list.  Strong  personal  attachment 
is  perhaps  so  generally  recognized  in 
them  that  it  need  not  be  cited ;  but  I 
quite  believe  that  dogs  evince  an  affec- 
tion for  individuals  very  much  akin  to 
what  psychologists  term  love  at  first 
sight,  arising  solely  from  a  study  of  in- 
dividual physiognomy.  A  little  dog,  of 
the  long,  silky-haired  terrier  breed, — 
appropriately  named  Mop, — manifested 
this  sort  of  affection  for  myself  before 
I  had  begun  to  show  her  any  kindness 
whatever.  I  never  knew  a  dog  who 
studied  countenances  more  intently  in 
order  to  be  guided  in  her  own  actions, 
or  to  whom  verbal  orders  were  less 
necessary.  Most  tender  feelings  had 
Moppie,  a  gentle,  spaniel-like  nature, 
and  a  keen  sense  of  justice.  She  had 
been  the  chief  pet  of  her  mistress — the 
friend  whom  I  was  visiting  —  until  the 
arrival  of  a  Maltese  terrier,  much 
smaller  than  Mop,  and  an  untrained, 
noisy,  rollicking,  mischievous  little 
scamp,  who  with  impunity  took  posses- 
sion of  the  sofa  and  certain  elegant 
cushions  from  which  Moppie  had  been 
always  unceremoniously  driven.  Tim 
was  permitted  to  break  through  rules  to 
an  extent  which  exceedingly  perplexed 
Mop's  comprehension,  while  she  looked 
harder  than  ever  into  first  one  face  and 
then  another  in  order  to  seek  a  reason 
for  it  all.  The  sympathy  she  saw  in 
mine,  and  the  slight  caress  of  a  pat  or 
two,  won  her  heart.  From  the  consola- 
tion she  found  in  my  small  attentions 
her  affection  rapidly  increased  to  an  in- 
convenient extent,  for  when  separated 
from  me  she  moaned  and  cried  in  such 
a  pitiable  manner  that  she  was  voted  a 
nuisance  in  the  house. 

In  our  walks,  Tim  would  be  off  across 
the  wet  grass,  and,  true  to  his  terrier 
instincts,  scratching  and  burrowing  in  a 
ploughed  field  until  he  wns  an  unrecog- 
nizable mass  of  mud.  Mop  would  look 
entreatingly  into  my  face  for  permission 
to  have  some  fun  too,  not  discriminating 


between  damp  and  dry  weather  and  the 
risk  to  her  white  silken  fringes.  One 
morning,  both  just  washed  and  combed 
and  looking  like  two  little  bundles  of 
white  floss,  they  were  out  for  their 
airing,  charged  strictly  to  keep  on  the 
dry  path,  when  we  stopped  to  speak 
with  friends  whom  we  met.  Tim  made 
off  instantly,  and  for  once  Moppie's 
terrier  nature  was  too  strong  for  the 
voice  of  conscience  or  to  resist  compan- 
ionship. Before  we  were  aware  of  it, 
both  had  darted  through  the  hedge, 
across  a  wheat-field,  and  into  some  rab- 
bit-burrows, out  of  hearing.  When, 
after  vainly  calling  them,  they  in  their 
own  good  time  reappeared,  two  such 
disguised  objects  you  rarely  met  with. 
Instead  of  bunches  of  white  silken 
fringe,  both  now  more  nearly  repre- 
sented two  heaps  of  rubbish  which  the 
gardener  might  have  swept  up.  What 
with  dewy  grass,  soft  earth,  brambles, 
burrs,  cleavers,  and  all  other  clinging 
vegetation,  they  were  but  moving  rub- 
bish-heaps. Mop  was  so  entangled  that 
she  could  only  hobble  along  with  dif- 
ficulty, for  as  she  got  a  bramble  off 
one  leg  it  clung  to  another ;  her  head 
was  in  a  mist,  and,  indeed,  they  were 
sticking  out  in  all  directions.  Such  a 
mortified,  shamefaced  little  dog  was 
never  seen.  Tim's  mistress  at  once  set 
to  work  to  relieve  him  of  his  fetters, 
but  I  was  blind  to  Mop's  appealing 
look  :  her  punishment  was  to  walk  home 
in  that  grotesque  plight.  I  cut  away 
enough  of  the  brambles  to  permit  the 
free  use  of  her  limbs,  but  left  them 
trailing  behind  her  as  a  practical  lesson. 
Poor  little  Moppie  !  She  knew  as  well 
as  any  human  being  how  she  had  trans- 
gressed and  why  she  was  thus  disgraced, 
and  her  appeal  for  forgiveness,  as  she 
slunk  along  behind  us,  was  almost  too 
eloquent.  Dismissed  for  a  second  bath 
on  reaching  home,  probably  she  was  pun- 
ished still  more  severely  by  the  maid  ; 
but  by  and  by,  returning  to  us  timid 
and  doubting,  yet  wuth  her  self-respect 
in  some  measure  restored,  she  saw 
in  my  face  that  she  was  forgiven,  and 
her  ecstasies  now  exceeded  her  previous 
shame.     After  this,  she  comprehended 
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the  distinction  between  bath-days  and 
the  end  of  the  week,  when  a  scamper 
in  the  fields  was  permitted.  I  might 
muhiply  instances  of  intelligence,  sen- 
sitiveness, and  devotion  in  this  little 
canine  physiognomist,  but  no  more  space 
can  be  spared  to  Mop. 

A  French  poodle  in  the  same  house- 
hold contrived  to  let  herself  into  a  room 
where  she  liked  to  be  but  was  not  al- 
ways admitted,  by  turning  the  handle 
of  the  door  which  we  had  been  careful 
to  close.  One  day,  when  several  of  the 
family  were  seated  there,  suddenly  the 
door  flew  open  and  in  bounced  the 
poodle.  I  rose  and  went  to  see  who  had 
let  her  in,  when  my  cousin,  at  the  other 
end  of  the  passage,  explained  that  the 
dog  had  made  a  leap  at  the  handle.  It 
was  a  round,  smooth  knob,  not  at  all  easy 
to  turn,  and  the  feat  must  have  required 
some  practice  to  accomplish  it.  After 
this,  the  dog  was  watched,  and  we  found 
that  she  would  first  go  close  to  the  door 
and  scratch  with  her  paws,  as  dogs 
usually  do,  then  listen  to  ascertain  if 
any  one  were  within.  Her  demands  for 
admittance  meeting  no  response,  she 
would  retreat  three  or  four  yards  for 
the  spring,  then  run  and  jump  at  the 
handle,  which  she  contrived  to  turn 
with  her  two  paws  pressing  on  the  same 
side.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  "adapt- 
ive action  "  which  Romanes  considers  a 
criterion  of  mind.  No  one  had  taught 
her  how  to  open  the  door,  there  or  else- 
where :  it  was  entirely  original  with  her. 
Both  dogs  and  cats  understand  very 
well  that  the  handle  is  a  means  of  get- 
ting a  door  open,  and  will  sit  and  watch 
it  when  they  wish  to  enter  or  to  leave 
a  room,  and  even  endeavor  to  reach  it ; 
but  few  so  practically  make  use  of  it  in 
their  own  service.  A  pet  cat  succeeded 
equally  well  in  opening  a  door.  He  was 
a  large,  long-haired  Persian  cat,  belong- 
ing to  a  neighbor,  but  such  a  general 
pet  that  he  divided  his  time  pretty 
equally  between  the  two  families.  The 
rule  was  that  Ruffy  must  go  to  his  own 
home  at  dusk,  all  the  year  round.  Some- 
times when  he  had  been  taken  home  he  re- 
appeared in  some  mysterious  manner  after 
doors  and  windows  had  been  closed  for 


the  night.  Another  puzzle  was  to  know 
how  a  door  leading  into  the  garden  was 
frequently  found  to  be  open  when  the 
servants  declared  it  had  been  closed.  It 
fastened  by  an  old-fashioned  latch  on  the 
outside,  and  was  not  one  to  fly  open  by 
itself.  The  mystery  increased,  when  one 
evening  we  heard  some  one  moving  this 
latch,  as  if  trying  to  gain  admittance. 
Access  to  the  garden  was  impossible  ex- 
cept by  climbing  high  walls  or  through 
one  of  the  neighbors'  houses,  which  were 
as  private  as  our  own.  After  various 
alarms  and  mysteries.  Huffy  was  detected 
in  the  burglarious  act.  He  jumped  at 
the  latch-handle,  and  with  sufficient  force 
to  press  it  down  with  both  paws  ;  then, 
letting  his  weight  down  against  the  door, 
he  pushed  it  open,  and  in  he  came.  This 
sort  of  fastening  was  more  easily  man- 
aged than  the  round  knob;  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  cause  and  effect  was  no  less  ex- 
emplified in  Ruffy  than  in  the  poodle 
dog.  Farm-animals  learn  to  open  gates 
and  barn  doors,  but  the  fastenings  of 
these  are  generally  within  reach  of  their 
head  and  of  more  simple  construction. 

I  lately  read  of  a  cat  that  managed 
to  produce  a  rapping  sound  at  a  door 
which  she  wished  to  enter  by  pulling  at 
a  loose  piece  of  the  wood-work  partially 
split  and  letting  it  fly  back.  She  might 
in  the  first  place  have  discovered  by 
accident  that  it  answered  the  purpose  of 
a  knock  and  afterward  practised  it  suc- 
cessfully. But  I  knew  a  cat  in  London 
who  contrived  to  use  the  door-knocker 
itself  with  good  effect.  It  was  a  house 
in  Oakley  Square,  near  Regent's  Park, 
and  it  had  an  area  opening  from  the 
kitchen.  The  knocker  of  the  door  was 
quite  out  of  pussy's  reach,  but  she  un- 
derstood the  use  of  it  nevertheless,  and, 
climbing  on  to  the  window-sill,  gave  a 
skilful  leap  at  it,  at  the  same  time  rais- 
ing it  with  her  paw  and  letting  it  fall 
against  the  door  as  she  herself  descended 
to  the  ground.  This  was  really  a  very 
clever  acrobatic  achievement, — a  nice 
estimation  of  distance,  a  twofold  action, 
and  a  skilful  manipulation  of  the  knocker 
all  being  requisite.  For  a  long  while  the 
servants  wondered  who  had  knocked  at 
the  door,  they  finding  no  one  there,  and 
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never  suspecting  the  ingenuity  of  Miss 
Puss  ;  but  after  a  time  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  the  performer,  and  how  she 
managed  it. 

A  cat  belonging  to  a  clerical  friend 
was  taught  to  shake  hands,  jump  over  a 
stick  or  through  a  hoop,  and  sit  on  her 
hind  less  and  bes:  like  a  dog.  She  also 
came  at  a  whistle.  Her  education  had 
been  conducted  by  means  of  rewards. 
A  favorite  morsel  was  held  in  front  of 
her,  first  close,  then  with  a  stick  between, 
or  a  hoop,  which  was  held  higher  by 
degrees  as  she  learned  to  jump  throuf»;h 
it  to  obtain  the  prize.  Persian  Ruffy 
also  shook  hands,  and  oave  the  risrht 
paw,  or  when  occasionally  the  left  was 
offered  he  quite  understood  what  was 
meant  by  "  Not  that  paw,  Ruffy."  He 
was  undoubtedly  a  feline  of  superior  in- 
telligence. He  was  allowed  to  sit  up  at 
table,  and  was  disciplined  by  having  a 
tempting  morsel  placed  close  before  him, 
while  to  take  food  from  the  table,  or 
even  to  put  his  paw  on  the  cloth,  was 
strictly  prohibited.  After  this  lesson  of 
patience  and  self-control  had  been  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  the  morsel  was  put  in 
a  plate,  when  he  ate  it  neatly,  not  once 
putting  his  paw  on  the  table-cloth.  In 
the  garden  he  had  acquired  a  knack  of 
helping  himself  to  drink  from  a  tub  or 
pail  containing  water  for  the  plants  by 
balancing  himself  on  three  legs  on  the 
edge  and  dipping  the  fourth  paw  into 
the  water  to  act  as  a  ladle.  Very  grace- 
ful was  this  action,  the  paw  curved  and 
lifted  repeatedly  to  the  mouth  until 
he  had  dipped  up  enough  water ;  and  a 
nice  adjustment  of  balance  was  neces- 
sary during  the  performance.  We  saw 
him  sometimes  help  himself  to  water 
from  the  corner  of  a  square  tank,  two 
legs  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other, 
while  he  had  to  dip  at  least  six  inches, 
poising  himself  across  the  corner,  and 
yet  never  once  losing  his  equilibrium. 
That  was  really  a  difficult  feat  to  per- 
form, and  it  was  observable  that  he  acted 
with  extreme  caution. 

A  rel  itive  of  Ruffy's — a  great-nephew 
— was  presented  to  me.  It  was  quite  a 
kitten,  too  young,  in  fact,  to  be  separated 
from  its  mother, —  but  the  friends  who 


owned  her  were  leaving  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  there  was  no  alternative  but 
for  me  either  to  become  its  guardian  or 
to  decline  the  gift.  It  could  not  even 
feed  itself;  and  the  plan  adopted  was  to 
dip  a  little  twist  of  soft  linen  in  milk 
and  then  put  it  to  its  mouth.  It  soon 
learned  to  suck  up  sufficient  nourish- 
ment in  this  way  ;  only,  as  the  reader 
will  surmise,  "  baby"  kitty  required  an 
immense  deal  of  time  and  attention.  I 
am  convinced  that  young  creatures  take 
many  a  lesson  from  their  mother  in  the 
art  of  first  feeding  themselves,  unob- 
served by  us,  perhaps  because  unob- 
servable.  That  kitten  lacked  maternal 
instruction  when  the  time  came  for  it 
to  partake  of  solid  nourishment ;  and, 
although  it  grew  apace  and  consumed 
more  milk  each  day, — also  time, — it 
showed  no  disposition  to  relinquish  its 
acquired  habit.  On  the  contrary,  when 
lyinuj  on  the  lap,  or  whenever  it  could 
get  hold  of  a  soft  handkerchief  or  a  linen 
serviette,  the  creature  would  commence 
kneading  and  sucking  in  a  most  ludi- 
crous manner,  apparently  as  well  content- 
ed as  if  the  article  had  been  soaked  in 
milk.  By  very  slow  degrees,  and  with 
much  prompting,  it  learned  to  suck 
bread  instead  of  the  artificial  nipple,  and 
then  some  meat  minced  very  fine,  but 
still  through  the  medium  of  milk ;  nor 
even  when  fully  grown  did  it  ever  cease 
its  rag-sucking  propensities.  This  cat 
was  a  singular  case,  in  which  instinct 
appeared  to  be  dormant  and  abnormal 
habits  to  be  substituted.  It  did  not 
play  like  other  kittens,  run  after  its 
tail  and  pretend  to  catch  mice,  and  I 
much  doubt  whether  it  ever  became  a 
mouser  ;  but  its  fate  is  unknown  to  me. 
I  was  absent  from  home  for  a  time,  and 
on  my  return  "  Baby"  had  been  bestowed 
elsewhere. 

Cats  must  be  deficient  in  some  nice 
perception  that  enables  them  to  discrimi- 
nate, or  else  they  are  remarkably  accom- 
modating nurses.  It  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  kittens  taking  nourishment  from 
one  who  is  not  its  mother,  and  the  latter 
permitting  it.  A  singular  example  of 
indiscriminate  nursing  occurred  where 
three   generations  of   cats  were  petted 
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by  an  elderly  couple,  who  permitted 
them — kittens  and  all — to  make  them- 
selves at  home  on  the  hearth-rug.  The 
grandmother  eat,  at  an  advanced  ago,  had 
a  solitary  kitten,  her  daughter  then  hav- 
ing a  kitten  about  two  weeks  old,  and 
soon  after  a  grand-daughter  had  kittens, 
one  of  which  was  permitted  to  live. 
There  were  thus  six  cats  of  various  sizes 
and  four  generations.  The  grand-daugh- 
ter, though  herself  a  parent,  had  never 
ceased  taking  the  maternal  nutriment, 
and  this  she  continued  to  do,  sometimes 
from  her  own  mother,  sometimes  from 
her  grandmother,  while  the  three  kittens 
were  altogether  indifferent  as  to  whence 
they  drew  their  milk, — sometim^es  from 
their  parent,  sometimes  from  the  grand- 
mother, sometimes  from  the  elder  sister, 
or  even  the  niece.  The  most  accom- 
modating "  happy  family"  of  cats  that 
could  be  imagined  were  that  half-dozen. 

A  singular  case,  in  which  a  cat  really 
appeared  to  comprehend  language,  must 
complete  these  feline  biographies.  It 
was  at  St.  Heliers,  in  one  of  the  Chan- 
nel Islands,  where  I  was  spending  the 
winter.  Going  down-stairs  one  day,  I 
found  the  landlady  and  her  daughter 
holding;  a  discussion  in  the  hall  re";ard- 
ing  the  disposition  of  a  litter  of  kittens 
just  added  to  the  family,  which  they 
decided  must  all  be  drowned.  A 
black  cat — there  was  not  a  light  hair 
about  her — was  purring  and  mewing 
piteously  around  the  feet  of  the  elder 
lady,  who  had  the  kittens  in  her  apron. 
Until  that  moment  I  did  not  even  know 
there  was  a  cat  in  the  house,  and  I  believe 
puss  was  equally  ignorant  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  lodger,  as  she  never  came  up- 
stairs. Looking  at  the  kittens  as  I 
passed,  I  said,  "  Oh,  Mrs.  Huxtable, 
don't  kill  them  all.  Do  let  her  have 
one." 

That  evening,  while  sitting  reading, 
I  heard  a  sini^ular  little  noise  in  the 
room,  rather  like  a  mouse's  squeak,  but 
not  exactly,  nor  like  a  bird.  I  paid  no 
particular  attention  till  it  was  several 
times  repeated ;  and  then  it  appeared 
to  come  from  a  corner  behind  a  sofa. 
Going  near,  to  assure  myself  that  I  was 
not  mistaken,  and  asrain  hearinfj;  the  same 


sound,  I  drew  out  the  sofa,  when,  lo  ! 
all  alone  in  the  cold  corner  lay  a  miser- 
able little  kitten. 

Finding  an  excuse  to  go  and  speak  to 
the  landlady,  I  cavSually  asked,  "  Well, 
did  you  drown  all  the  kittens?" 

"  Only  three  of  them.  I  told  puss 
she  might  keep  one  for  a  day  or  two, 
so  as  not  to  deprive  her  of  them  all  at 
once." 

Then  I  related  my  discovery,  and  she 
said,  "  The  cat  must  have  heard  you  beg 
for  the  kitten's  life." 

Whether  or  not  pussy  had  compre- 
hended my  entreaties,  it  was  certainly 
remarkable  that  she — a  singularly  timid, 
nervous  cat  —  should  have  brought  it 
up  to  my  room,  where  she  had  never 
been  before,  and  have  consigned  it  to 
my  care.  The  motherly  act  caused  her 
mistress  to  relent  and  to  spare  the  kit- 
ten's life,  and  forthwith,  a  soft  bed  in  a 
basket  being  provided,  both  mother  and 
child  were  duly  installed  in  the  chosen 
corner. 

That  cat  displayed  a  passionate  caprice 
of  temper  that  was  quite  unaccountable. 
Purring  and  fondling  about  me,  taking 
milk  or  accepting  food  from  my  hands, 
she  would,  without  any  apparent  reason 
or  provocation,  suddenly  grasp  my  hand 
with  her  claws  and  cover  it  with 
scratches,  at  the  same  time  spitting, 
putting  up  her  back,  and  acting  with 
all  the  demonstrations  of  fury.  Then, 
as  soon  as  I  had  shaken  her  off  and  got 
angry  in  my  turn,  she  became  penitent 
and  manifested  all  her  previous  affec- 
tion, licking  my  hands  and  seeming  to 
express  the  keenest  sorrow  for  having 
hurt  me.  Sometimes  I  thought  a  sud- 
den pain  had  seized  her;  but  if  so  it 
was  quickly  over. 

These  paroxysms  were,  happily,  only 
occasional,  her  general  habits  being 
those  of  warm  attachment,  as  if  she 
regarded  me  as  the  preserver  of  her 
child.  In  some  other  entirely  black 
cats  I  have  observed  similar  though  less 
pronounced  caprices  of  temper ;  and  I 
can  but  think  that  cats  in  common  with 
human  beings  have  certain  tempernraents 
which  more  or  less  correspond  with  the 
color  of  their  hair  and  eyes.     We  find 
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in  women  the  passionate,  the  phlegmatic, 
the  sensitive,  all  more  or  less  agreeing 
with  hair  and  complexion. 

But  "  baby"  puss  recalls  some  baby 
birds  that  I  reared  from  the  nest. 
Thrushes  they  were,  and  their  cousins 
the  mocking-birds.  These  also  lacked 
the  mother's  instructions,  and  remained 
the  most  helpless,  silly  baby  birds,  even 
when  fully  grown.  In  picking  up  food 
they  all  exhibited  a  degree  of  awkward- 
ness and  stupidity  that  was  laughable, 
and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  feed 
themselves  I  was  obliged  to  keep  quite 
out  of  sight,  for  so  long  as  they  saw  me 
there  was  no  hope  of  their  attempting  it. 
The  mocking-birds  grew  so  knowing 
that  if  they  only  caught  sight  of  the 
flounce  of  my  dress  they  began  in  their 
usual  tone  to  ask  me  to  come.  As 
plainly  as  birds  could  speak  they  would 
look  at  the  food  and  then  at  me  with 
an  expression  and  movement  that  elo- 
quently said,  "  Do  give  it  to  us."  And 
whenever  I  approached  the  cage  the  great 
big,  full-fledged  babies  opened  wide  their 
mouths  and  went  through  all  the  flut- 
tering and  performances  of  fledglings. 

What,  after  all,  is  "  tameness"  but  a 
state  of  subjugation,  a  submission  to 
superior  intelligence  ?  The  captured  or 
the  immature  creature  feels  first  its 
utter  helplessness,  and  presently  hunger. 
The  captor  feeds  it,  and,  continuing  to 
do  so,  the  fears  of  the  captive  begin  to 
subside :  it  learns  to  recognize  the  one 
who  feeds  and  cares  for  it,  and  by  de- 
grees manifests  pleasure  at  his  approach. 
We  will  not  wrong  our  pets  so  much  as 
to  infer  that  theirs  is  all  "  cupboard 
love,"  and  that  only ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  if  the  person  for  whom  the  pet  had 
evinced  the  strongest  afi"ection  should 
cease  to  feed  and  care  for  it  and  some 
one  else  performed  the  oflice,  the  affec- 
tion would  be  quickly  transferred  to  the 
second  guardian,  though  the  first,  even 
after  an  absence,  might  continue  to  be 
recognized, — that  is,  remembered  as  one 
who  had  fed  and  petted  it  and  from 
whom  it  still  expected  a  lump  of  sugar. 
In  animals  long  domesticated  and  whoso 


progenitors  have  been  domesticated,  cer- 
tain features  are  by  degrees  so  modified 
as  to  become  specific  distinctions.  Do- 
mestication does  within  a  few  genera- 
tions what  in  a  state  of  nature  natural 
selection  might  do  in  process  of  ages. 
The  taming  or  subjugation  of  a  pet  is 
the  beginning  of  this. 

Quite  lately  there  were  given  me  some 
of  those  quaint  little  reptiles  commonly 
known  as  "  horned  toads,"  or  "  horned 
frogs,"  but  which  are  neither  toads  nor 
frogs,  but  lizards  (^Phrynosoma  cor- 
nuta).  They  were  presented  with  the 
rather  unsatisfactory  assurance,  "  They 
won't  live  long,  for  they  never  feed 
in  captivity."  Poor  little  things  !  how 
could  they  feed  unless  in  a  sufficiently 
ample  space,  where  insects  could  come 
and  where  they  could  run  about  and 
catch  them  according  to  their  native  in- 
stincts ?  However,  the  only  alternative 
was  to  secure  all  the  tempting  insects 
attainable  and  get  them  down  the  crea- 
tures' throats  in  some  way.  The  first 
time  I  attempted  to  open  their  mouths 
they  resisted,  and  clinched  their  jaws 
with  such  incredible  strength  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  separate  them. 
One  could  not  have  supposed  such  small 
animals  to  be  capable  of  such  resistance. 
"  Superior  intelligence," — acquit  me  of 
vanity,  kind  reader, — let  me  say  human 
device,  gained  the  mastery,  and  the  in- 
sects once  in  the  mouth  were  swallowed 
readily.  Each  time  the  process  was  re- 
peated the  jaws  made  less  strenuous 
resistance,  and  in  a  few  days  yielded 
easily ;  and,  though  the  little  reptiles 
continued  to  protest  against  being  held 
by  hard  struggles  and  a  good  use  of 
their  sharp  spines,  it  was  but  moment- 
ary, and  1  soon  fed  them  without  any 
difficulty.  They  were  subjugated.  I 
am  sorry  to  say  that  a  somewhat  defi- 
cient intelligence  stood  in  the  way  of 
their  becoming  exceedingly  interesting 
pets  ;  but  one  of  them  did  turn  its  head 
on  one  occasion  and  stare  at  me  stolidly 
for  about  half  an  hour  when  I  spoke 
to  it  in  a  tone  adapted  to  its  intellect. 
Catherine  C.  HopLEy. 
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JACK  MINER  swung  his  loose-joint- 
ed body  over  the  rough  pine  counter 
of  Moore  &  Campbell's  general  merchan- 
dise store. 

i"  I  will  take  it  easy  for  a  while,  now," 
he  said,  as  he  rescued  a  half-smoked 
cigar  from  the  edge  of  the  cheese-box, 
where  it  had  been  in  imminent  danger 
of  falling  into  an  open  barrel  of  cucum- 
ber pickles,  and  relit  it  with  proper  care 
for  the  safety  of  his  light-red  mous- 
tache. 

Miner  was  manager,  chief  clerk,  book- 
keeper, and  errand-boy  of  the  store, 
which  was  a  branch  of  Moore  &  Camp- 
bell's branch  establishment  in  Omaha, 
and  had  just  had  a  fine  spurt  of  busi- 
ness for  an  hour  or  two  since  dinner. 
He  had  done  up  the  parcels  of  sugar, 
cofi'ee,  and  bacon  for  the  last  customer, 
and  sent  a  parting  joke  after  him  into 
the  dusty,  sunlit  street.  He  had  been 
busily  at  work  for  two  hours,  and 
thought  his  respite  fairly  earned,  as  he 
threw  his  powerful  frame  at  full  length 
upon  a  couple  of  shoe-boxes,  with  a  feel- 
ing of  contentment  and  general  satisfac- 
tion with  himself  and  all  the  world,  and 
puiFed  away  at  his  cigar  with  as  much 
apparent  pleasure  as  if  it  had  been  a 
good  one.  It  was  not  a  good  cigar, — 
the  firm  bought  them  for  thirty  dollars 
a  thousand  and  sold  them  for  five  cents 
each, — but  Miner  was  not  fastidious, 
and  the  consciousness  of  honest  labor 
faithfully  done,  the  appreciation  that  he 
had  justified  the  trust  his  employers 
had  placed  in  him,  and,  during  the  year 
since  they  had  opened  their  branch  store 
in  Speedville  and  placed  him  in  charge, 
had  looked  after  their  interests  as  if 
they  had  been  his  own,  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  success  of  the  enterprise 
had  been  great  even  beyond  their  expecta- 
tions, awakened  in  the  young  man  so 
strong  a  feeling  of  self-congratulation, 
so  great  a  disposition  to  be  in  a  good 
humor  with  himself  and  everything 
else,  that  the  thought  of  the  very  poor 


quality  of  his  cigar  never  entered  his 
head,  but  he  lay  back  on  the  two  shoe- 
boxes,  with  his  freckled  face  turned 
toward  the  shawls  and  scarfs  and  red 
flannels  that  hung  by  way  of  samples 
from  the  unpainted  board  ceiling,  and 
smoked  his  cheap  cigar  in  comfort  and 
in  silence. 

"  Hey,  old  sock,  wake  up !"  shouted 
Nealey,  the  cattle -man,  his  Mexican 
spurs  jingling  with  every  heavy  step  as 
he  came  in  at  the  side-door  and  reeled 
up  against  the  counter  near  where  Jack 
was  taking  his  well-earned  repose. 

"  What  yer  sleepin'  away  this  time 
o'  day  for?"  demanded  Nealey,  and  he 
prepared  to  bring  his  huge  open  hand 
down  with  all  his  force  on  Miner's  leg, 
which  was  his  festive  way  of  showing 
delight  on  meeting  with  a  friend.  Jack, 
however,  had  no  desire  to  feel  the 
weight  of  his  hand,  for  he  knew  from 
experience  what  these  love-taps  were. 
He  adroitly  interposed  the  hammer- 
handle,  and  the  cow-boy's  wrist  came  to 
grief. 

"  You  durned  Texas  steer !  I  didn't 
know  you  had  horns.  Get  your  old  lazy 
carcass  up  here,  and  come  along  over  to 
Charlie's  and  have  a  shake,"  he  said, 
seizing  Jack  by  the  arm  and  hauling 
him  from  his  comfortable  boxes. 

"  Wait  a  minute  till  I  put  on  my 
coat,"  said  Jack,  "  and  I  will." 

"  Hah,  you  don't  need  any  coat !  I 
ain't  proud.  Shirt -sleeves  are  good 
enough  for  me, — anyhow,  if  it's  a  b'iled 
one.  Come  on!"  And  he  dragged  Jack, 
without  much  resistance,  out  of  the 
store  and  across  the  street  into  Charlie 
Kahn's  sample-room. 

"  Set  out  yer  nose-paint,  my  thorough- 
bred," he  demanded  of  the  barkeeper, 
"  and  be  lively  :  me  and  my  friend  here 
are  pretty  dry,  an'  I'm  a  dashed  impa- 
tient-natured  sort  of  a  man." 

The  barkeeper  paid  no  attention  to 
his  new  customers,  but  continued  to 
stir  a  cocktail  with  that  peculiar  motion 
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which  only  barkeepers  know  the  trick 
of, — holdinjr  the  long,  slim  spoon  with 
his  little  finger  and  the  end  of  his 
thumb,  and  with  a  dexterous  move- 
ment sending  it  twirling  around  among 
the  ice  and  licjuor  like  a  ballet-dancer. 

Nealey  waited  a  very  short  time,  and 
then  burst  out  with  an  oath,  '■'■  Aintyoxx 

goin'  to  set  out  the  bottle?    I'm  d d 

nigh  tired  o'  waitin'." 

The  barkeeper  strained  the  cocktails 
and  carried  them  to  a  table  where  the 
two  men  who  had  ordered  the  mixtures 
were  waiting  for  them. 

"  Here's  your  cocktails,  doctor,''  he 
said,  in  the  most  deliberate  way,  and 
waited  as  if  for  the  pay.  He  did  not 
receive  it,  however,  and  the  cow-boy 
watched  him  with  open-eyed  astonish- 
ment. He  was  not  used  to  being  waited 
upon  in  this  manner.  Generally,  the 
saloon  was  his  own  from  the  moment 
he  entered.  This  was  a  new  barkeeper, 
and  evidently  knew  not  Nealey's  fame 
and  felt  none  of  the  terror  with  which 
he  usually  inspired  the  class. 

"  D'ye  know  who  I  am?"  roared  the 
half-tipsy  and  enraged  cow-boy. 

"  I  know  you  well  enough,  Tom 
Nealey,"  said  the  barkeeper,  as  he 
passed  behind  the  bar,  and,  taking  a 
small  revolver  from  a  drawer,  he  cocked 
it  coolly. 

He  steadied  his  elbow  upon  the  bar, 
and,  looking  Nealey  square  in  the  eyes 
over  the  sights  of  the  revolver,  con- 
tinued, "  Yes,  you're  Tom  Nealey,  and 
I've  heard  all  about  you ;  but  I'm  not 
goin'  to  have  any  foolin'  round  here, — 
I  just  give  tlidt  out  solid.  If  you  want 
any  liquor  over  this  bar  you'll  ask  for  it 
civil." 

"  The  h — 11  you  say  !"  exclaimed 
Nealey,  sweeping  the  threatening  re- 
volver out  of  the  barkeeper's  hand 
with  a  motion  of  his  long  arm  that  was 
as  quick  as  it  was  unexpected.  The 
weapon,  however,  was  discharged,  and 
the  ball  took  effect  in  Jack  Miner's 
arm. 

"  Now  yyill  you  set  out  the  liquor  ?" 
asked  Nealey,  in  what  he  meant  to  be  a 
tone  of  righteous  indignation.  With 
any  one  else  it  would  have  been  a  bully- 


ing command ;  with  Nealey  it  was,  de- 
spite the  dire  results  it  threatened 
should  the  "  liquor"  not  be  set  out,  sim- 
ply ludicrous.  A  bottle  of  whiskey  and 
some  glasses,  however,  were  forthcoming, 
and  Nealey,  filling  one  to  the  brim,  re- 
marked that  he  wasn't  goin'  to  take  a 
bath,  but  he  wanted  to  feel  as  if  he  had 
something  for  his  money,  and  drank  it 
off  like  water.  He  then  gave  the  bar- 
keeper a  few  words  of  friendly  advice, 
protesting  his  own  harralessness  and 
good  will  as  long  as  he  was  treated 
white,  but  he  was  sort  o'  impatient- 
natured,  and  hereafter  the  barkeeper 
would  do  well  to  remember  it  and  act 
civil.  That  gentleman  listened  to  his 
advice  with  sullen  indifference,  and 
Nealey,  catching  sight  of  Miner's  bloody 
shirt-sleeve,  exclaimed, — 

"  Why,  if  that  durned  pop-gun  didn't 
carry  fur  enough  to  hit  ye  !  Well,  drot 
me,  if  I'd  'a'  thought  that  I'd  'a'  knocked 
it  down  on  the  other  side.  Here,  throw 
away  that  snipe  and  have  a  good  cigar. 
Not  them"  (to  the  barkeeper) ;  "  the 
other  box, — them  twenty-five-cent  ones. 
And  have  another  shake.  Jack." 

"  I'll  not  drink  any  more  now,  I 
think,"  said  Miner.  "Wait  till  I  see 
what  the  doctor  thinks  of  this."  And, 
rolling  up  his  sleeve,  he  held  out  his 
arm  to  the  old  gentleman  at  the  table, 
who  with  his  companion  had  been  drink- 
ing cocktails  since  early  in  the  fore- 
noon. 

The  ball  had  ploughed  a  furrow  for 
about  two  inches  along  the  flesh  of 
Jack's  forearm,  then  penetrated  about 
an  equal  distance  farther  towards  the 
elbow,  and  lay  embedded  beneath  a  thin 
layer  of  flesh.  The  doctor  felt  Jack's 
arm  nervously  with  his  shaking  fin- 
gers. He  easily  located  the  ball  without 
probing. 

"  That's  nothing,"  he  hiccoughed  ; 
"jess  a  scratch.  I've  done  slit  balls 
like  that  out  by  the  dozen  when  I  was 
in  the  army, — in  the  Union  army,"  he 
took  haste  to  add,  as  he  rose,  and, 
steadying  himself  against  the  table, 
drew  a  case  of  instruments  from  his 
pocket.  For,  now  that  Dr.  Krskine  had 
moved  from  Virginia  to  Nebraska,  he 
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thought  it  would  be  more  to  his  credit 
to  have  attended  wounded  soldiers  in 
blue  instead  of  the  poor  fellows  in  gray, 
who  had  been  very  grateful  for  his 
really  skilful  help.  But  the  doctor 
since  then  had  grown  blear-eyed,  ner- 
vous, and  perhaps  color-blind, — at  least 
as  far  as  blue  and  gray  of  the  past  were 
concerned,  —  and  a  long  and  faithful 
friendship  for  cocktails  had  cost  him 
the  larger  share  of  what  was  left  of  his 
father's  estate  after  the  war,  together 
with  a  good  practice  in  Richmond. 
His  fidelity  to  these  same  cocktails  was 
likely,  in  spite  of  his  faithless  desertion 
of  his  colors,  to  prove  an  insurmount- 
able difficulty  in  the  way  of  his  ac- 
quiring anything  like  a  respectable  posi- 
tion among  the  younger  and  more 
enterprising  members  of  the  profession 
in  Speedville.  A  young  fellow  with  a 
tall  hat  and  a  few  small  bottles  of  in- 
significant pills,  who  taught  a  class  in 
Sunday-school  and  played  poker  all 
night  in  the  back  room  of  his  office, 
and  who  didn't  know  a  ball-and-socket 
joint,  said  Erskine,  from  a  wooden  leg, 
be-gawd !  was  getting  all  the  practice, 
— and  he  would  order  "  another  cock- 
tail, Billie,"  in  his  shaky  voice,  and  im- 
plore Billie  to  make  it  strong  and  not 
use  top  much  syrup.  One  couldn't 
drink  many  cocktails,  he  would  explain 
to  any  who  chanced  to  be  near  and 
disposed  to  listen,  if  there  was  too 
much  syrup  in  them.  The  syrup  sort 
o'  took  off"  the  edge  of  one's  taste  and 
clogged  the  appetite.  Ordinarily,  his 
language,  except  for  the  want  of  the 
letter  r,  was  irreproachable,  but  when 
he  became  excited  his  conversation  ap- 
proached near  to  the  conventional  negro 
dialect. 

Nealey  plucked  Jack  by  the  sleeve. 
"  I  wouldn't  let  the  old  gentleman  go  to 
cuttin'  an'  slashin'  around  my  arm  till 
he  sobers  up  a  little.  He's  bowlin'  full 
DOW,"  he  said,  with  an  immense  wink 
that  distorted  all  one  side  of  his  face, 
and  a  jerk  of  his  thumb  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Erskine,  who  was  not  more  than 
three  feet  away. 

"  Full !"  exclaimed  the  doctor,  guess- 
ing rather  than  overhearing  the  cow- 


boy's whispered  warning  to  his  friend. 
"  I  reckon  you're  like  the  man  who 
guessed  the  lamp-posts  an'  everybody 
else  in  Lon'on  was  drunk  jess  'cause  he 
couldn't  walk  straight.  I'm  's  sober  's 
evah  I  was." 

"  That's  so,"  muttered  Nealey,  "  when- 
ever I  saw  you." 

''  An'  's  foil  that  bullet,  why,  see 
heah,"  and  the  doctor  took  a  glittering 
knife  and  a  probe  from  his  case :  "all  I've 
got  to  do  is  run  this  probe  up  till  I  feel 
the  ball,  an'  then  slip  this  heah  knife 
along  this  groove,  an'  thar's  your  bullet. 
Jess  as  easy  's  rollin'  ofi''m  a  log.  Why, 
my  Sally  could  do  that  with  her  eyes 
shet !"  And  the  doctor  wiped  his  probe 
on  his  coat-sleeve,  with  the  air  of  a 
perfect  master,  but  in  so  doing  he  lost 
the  friendly  support  of  the  table,  and 
swayed  for  a  moment  with  oracular  un- 
certainty between  falling  north-and- 
south  or  east-and-west,  and  finally  set- 
tled into  his  chair,  a  relaxed  heap  of 
helplessness. 

"  If  I  was  you.  Jack,"  again  cautioned 
Nealey,  "  I'd  let  his  Sally  do  it  with 
her  eyes  shet  before  I'd  have  him  touch 
my  arm.  The  old  'nebriate — he's  fuller'n 
I  am  !"  Nealey  was  a  fair-minded  man, 
with  his  eyes  open  to  his  own  faults, 
and  thought,  not  without  some  reason, 
that  this  admission  was  enough  to  prove 
any  man  intoxicated. 

Just  at  this  moment,  when  the  bar- 
keeper was  endeavoring  to  express  his 
sorrow  to  Miner  for  what  had  happened, 
and  the  doctor,  backed  up  by  the  asser- 
tions of  his  maudlin  companion,  was 
insisting  on  his  ability  to  treat  the 
wounded  arm,  and  Nealey  was  warning 
his  friend  to  let  the  old  'nebriate  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Miner,  who  had 
about  made  up  his  mind  to  cut  the 
whole  matter  short  and  bolt  the  entire 
outfit,  was  surprised  to  see  the  slim 
figure  of  a  young  girl  in  the  door-way. 
She  was  about  seventeen,  and  dressed  in 
a  plain  calico  gown ;  a  small,  faded 
shawl,  folded  like  a  hood  about  her 
head,  left  none  of  her  hair  in  sight, 
but,  held  togther  under  her  chin  with  a 
small  white  hand,  framed  in  as  delicate 
and  beautiful  a  face,  thought  Miner,  as 
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he  had  ever  looked  upon.  She  seemed 
hesitating  between  a  desire  to  enter  the 
place  and  a  natural  repugnance  toward 
doing  so. 

Erskine  caught  a  glimpse  of  her  in 
the  door.  "  Good  Lawd,  Ca'tah,  heah's 
Sally  !"  he  exclaimed,  in  a  hoarse  whis- 
per. "  What  d'ye  reckon  can  be  the 
mattah  ?"  And  the  old  gentleman,  in 
obedience  to  Carter's  injunction  to 
"brace  up,"  leaned  confidently  back  in 
his  chair,  crossed  his  legs  with  great 
dignity,  and  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  vacant 
stare  upon  the  southwest  corner  of  the 
ceiling,  assuming,  as  he  imagined,  an  at- 
titude of  profound  meditation. 

"  Papa,"  said  the  girl,  when  she  saw 
the  doctor. 

''  What,  Sally,  you  here  !"  exclaimed 
her  father,  with  great  astonishment. 
Then  a  happy  thought  struck  him: 
"  But  I'm  not  so  very  sorry ;  for  I've 
just  been  telling  these  gentlemen  that 
you  could  take  care  of  Mr.  Miner's  arm, 
here.  Sally,  my  young  friend,  Mr. 
Miner. — Miner,  let  me  introduce  you  to 
my  daughter. — He  has  accidentally  been 
wounded  ;  and,  as  I  was  feeling  rather 
nervous  this  afternoon,  I  was — I  was 
wishing  you  were  here  ;  and  now  here 
you  are."  And  he  looked  from  his 
daughter  to  the  others  for  approval, — 
from  the  former  because  of  his  evident 
state  of  soberness,  from  the  latter  for 
the  ingenuity  of  his  speech. 

Sally,  however,  was  not  deceived,  and, 
after  a  timid  glance  at  her  father  and  at 
Jack's  bloody  sleeve, — she  had  acknowl- 
edged the  introduction  with  a  pretty  little 
bow  and  lowered  lashes, — she  came  close 
up  to  her  father,  and,  speaking  low  and 
rapidly,  said,  "  The  baby  is  ever  so 
much  worse,  and  mamma  is  getting 
anxious.  She  wants  you  to  come  home 
directly,  please ;  and,  if  you  will,  I  will 
fix  Mr.  Miner's  arm."  She  understood 
but  too  well  why  her  father  did  not  do 
it  himself. 

"  Why,  certainly,  child  :  why  did  you 
not  tell  me  sooner  your  mother  wanted 
me?"  And  the  old  doctor  stroked  his 
peaked  beard  nervously.  "  Here  are  my 
instruments,"  he  continued,  fumbling  in 
his  pockets. 


"  Never  mind ;  I  have  them,"  said 
Sally,  taking  the  case  from  the  table, 
where  it  lay  in  a  little  pool  of  liquor 
from  the  doctor's  glass, — for  he  was  in- 
deed nervous  ;  "  but  you  must  go  home 
immediately,  for  mamma  is  quite  fright- 
ened about  baby." 

"  Yes,  yes,  Sally.  You  had  better  go 
over  to  Mr.  Miner's  store.  It  is  just 
across  the  street." 

"  Nealey,  you  walk  home  with  Dr. 
Erskine,  will  you  ?"  said  Jack,  who 
knew  the  old  gentleman  would  never 
exhibit  his  unsteady  gait  to  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and  he  somehow  felt  a  strong  aver- 
sion to  seeing  this  young  girl  striving  to 
get  her  father  started  from  such  a  place. 
''  My  friend  will  go  with  your  father," 
he  continued,  addressing  Sally  ;  "  and  I 
think  we — "  She  turned  to  him  with 
a  look  of  thankfulness  and  relief  in  her 
great  brown  eyes  that  made  Jack  think 
of  his  dog  Smiler.  He  blushed  till  his 
many  freckles  became  invisible.  "  I 
think  we  had  better — we  might  go,"  he 
stammered  on.  "  Shall  I  carry  your 
case  ?"  And,  taking  it  hurriedly  from 
her  hands  as  if  he  feared  to  burn  his 
fingers,  he  started  away.  Sally,  after  an 
imploring  look  at  her  father  and  a  ques- 
tioning one  at  Nealey,  in  whose  charge 
she  was  to  leave  him,  followed  him  out. 
The  cow-boy  bore  this  look  with  great 
composure,  and  thought  to  reassure  the 
young  lady  with  his  untranslatable  wink 
and  a  rapid  and  highly-expressive  dumb 
show,  in  which  he  tucked  the  doctor 
tenderly  under  his  arm  like  a  sack  of 
corn  and  transported  him  safely  from  the 
reach  of  temptation.  Temptation  was 
signified  by  an  almost  speaking  crook 
and  elevation  of  the  elbow. 

Jack  and  Sally  arrived  at  the  store 
and  found  no  one  there.  Miner  had 
feared  to  discover  some  waiting  and  im- 
patient customer,  and  was  more  relieved 
than  mere  consideration  for  the  firm's 
advantage  would  have  seemed  to  war- 
rant when  he  entered  and  saw  Smiler 
with  his  nose  between  his  paws,  blink- 
ing contentedly  as  when  his  master  had 
left  him.  The  dog  cast  a  quiet  glance 
or  two  of  inquiry  on  Miss  Sally  as  she 
prepared  to  play  the  surgeon,  and  with 
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his  half-shut  eyes  followed  her  light 
movements  persistently  while  she  flitted 
about  the  store  and  got  some  cloths 
and  fresh  water  and  a  sponge  and  the 
tin  wash-basin  together. 

The  dog's  master,  too,  was  an  inter- 
ested observer  of  the  young  lady's  prep- 
arations. It  was  natural,  though,  that 
he  should  be,  for  they  were  being  made 
for  his  benefit ;  yet  it  is  quite  possible 
that  under  other  circumstances  Jack 
Miner  would  not  have  been  so  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  them.  Now,  had 
Miss  Erskine's  father  not  been — but 
what  is  the  use  of  speculating  upon 
what  was  not  ?  The  old  gentleman's 
failing  is  not  a  pleasant  topic ;  besides, 
he  was  well  on  his  way  home,  under  the 
secure  guidance  of  Tom  Nealey,  and  it 
was  his  daughter — with  her  shawl  laid 
aside,  her  sweet,  kind  face  losing  noth- 
ing in  beauty  by  the  delicate  framing 
which  her  soft,  shining  black  hair  fur- 
nished in  its  place — whose  lithe,  grace- 
ful figure  was  moving  softly  about  the 
rudely-littered  store.  She  seemed  not 
in  the  least  out  of  place,  yet  Jack  could 
not  divest  himself  of  a  feeling  half  of 
wonder  at  seeing  her  there  and  half  of 
surprise  at  the  facility  and  gentle  de- 
cisiveness of  her  preparations. 

"  I  should  think  you  would  be  afraid 
of  blood,"  said  Jack  at  last,  when  she 
was  bathing  his  arm, — for  neither  of 
them  had  spoken,  and  he  was  growing 
restless  at  the  prolonged  silence. 

"  It  isn't  very  nice  ;  but  it  is  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of,"  she  answered,  dipping 
the  sponge  into  the  water  and  then 
squeezing  it  dry.  Jack  watched  the 
veins  on  her  small  hand  swell  as  she 
pressed  the  sponge,  and  wondered  if 
those  on  the  back  of  her  other  hand 
were  similar.  He  could  not  see,  for 
with  it  she  was  holding  his  arm,  and 
therefore  he  was  content  to  imagine  how 
the  back  of  it  looked,  as  long  as  he 
could  experience  how  pleasant  the  inside 
felt. 

"  Do  you — have  you  done  this  often?" 
he  asked,  suddenly  seized  with  a  hope 
that  this  was  her  first  experience. 

"Only  once  by  myself;  but,"  she 
added,  to  reassure  him,  "  I  have  often 


helped  father;  and  then  it  is  a  very 
simple  operation." 

"  When  did  you  perform  it  alone?" 

"  About  a  year  ago ;  just  a  few 
months  before  we  left  Virginia.  But 
you  shall  see  I  haven't  forgotten  how." 

"  Who  was  the— the  fellow  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  my  cousin,"  she  said, 
with  a  pleasant  little  laugh  ;  and,  rest- 
ing her  forefinger  as  lightly  as  a  breath 
on  his  arm  just  over  the  embedded  bul- 
let, she  looked  him  full  in  the  eye  an 
instant. 

Jack's  freckles  again  began  to  disap- 
pear. "Oh,  was  she?"  he  said,  and 
felt  thankful  that  Sally  did  not  persist 
in  lookin";  at  him,  for  he  had  a  strono; 
convictiol^  that  he  always  looked  ridicu- 
lous when  he  blushed.  When  he  was 
not  blushing  he  never  thought  of  how 
he  looked. 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Erskine  ;  and  for  a 
little  while  she  seemed  inspecting  the 
quality  of  Jack's  boots.  If  this  had 
really  been  her  object  in  covering  her 
eyes  with  those  long  lashes,  she  finished 
her  investigation  in  a  remarkably  short 
time,  considering  the  amount  of  leather 
there  was  to  be  gone  over,  and  turned 
her  eyes  again  toward  Miner  just  in 
time  to  see  the  last  freckle  at  the  top  of 
his  forehead  go  out  like  the  star  of 
morning  at  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

"  But  if  you  don't  feel  exactly  con- 
fident in  letting  me,"  she  began  slowly, 
"  because  of  my  inex — " 

"  Oh,  bother  the  inexperience  !"  in- 
terrupted Jack,  with  warmth.  He  was 
brought  entirely  to  the  end  of  his  wits 
by  this  unexpected  remark.  His  ears 
now  commenced  turning  red,  and,  though 
they  were  fairly  large  ears,  they  seemed 
entirely  inadequate  to  accommodate  his 
blush.  He  was  really  a  pitiful  sight, 
and  the  sweat  began  to  gather  on  his 
forehead.  He  thoroughly  wished  he 
had  not  attempted  to  break  the  silence, 
embarrassing  as  it  had  been.  "  I  meant 
— that  is,  I  didn't  mean  —  I  rather 
wished,  you  know.  Miss  Erskine,  that 
you  had  never  had  any  experience." 

"  Why  ?"  she  asked,  with  a  little  lift- 
ing of  her  eyebrows  that,  slight  as  it 
was,  entirely  completed  Jack's  confusion. 
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"  Because  I  wanted  to  be  the  first 
one,"  he  blurted  out  in  desperation, 
and  was  nearly  adding,  "  and  the  last 
one,"  but  stopped  himself  in  time. 
"  But  I  suppose  your  cousin  doesn't 
count.  Didn't  it  seem  like  wrapping 
up  your  little  brother's  finger  when  he 
had  jammed  it  in  the  door  ?" 

"  Oh,  no  :  she  was  older  than  I  was." 

"  I  meant  your  little  sister's  finger," 
muttered  Jack  almost  inaudibly. 

"  And  the  wound  was  a  more  serious 
one  than  this.  Papa  was  away  in  Rich- 
mond, and  when  he  got  home  he  said  I 
had  done  very  well,  though  Minnie  was 
lame  for  ever  so  long." 

"  Oh,"  said  Jack  ;  "  then  mine  is  the 
first  arm."  • 

"  Yes,"  she  said  demurely.  "  Now, 
you  must  not  flinch,  because  if  you  do 
it  will  hurt  you  all  the.  more."  And 
she  laid  his  arm  in  the  proper  position 
on  a  cloth  which  she  had  spread  out  on 
the  counter. 

"  I  will  not  budge."  But  he  had 
hard  work  to  keep  his  word  as  she  deli- 
cately but  resolutely  inserted  the  probe ; 
especially  was  it  difficult  for  him  not  to 
jerk  his  arm  away  when  she  found  the 
bullet.  But  with  a  deft  and  rapid  move- 
ment she  performed  the  operation  her 
father  had  described,  and  before  Jack 
realized  what  had  taken  place  the  bullet 
rolled  to  the  floor,  when  Smiler  imme- 
diately pointed  it. 

To  tie  up  the  wound,  for  it  did  not 
need  stitching,  and  leave  Jack  with  his 
arm  in  a  sling  and  a  few  cautionary 
words  about  keeping  cool  and  quiet 
sounding  softly  and  somewhat  meaning- 
lessly  in  his  ears,  occupied  Miss  Erskine 
but  a  sh6rt  time.  In  fact,  the  entire 
operation  had  required  only  a  few  min- 
utes, and  Sally  was  home  nearly  as  soon 
as  her  father. 

She  met  Nealey  on  his  way  back  to 
the  store,  and  the  gallant  cow-boy  dofl^ed 
his  huge  sombrero  with  clumsy  grace  as 
she  passed  him. 

"  That's  a  mighty  fine  girl,"  he  mut- 
tered ;  "  an'  it's  a  demnition  shame  for  her 
to  have  to  be  a-runnin'  after  that  old  'ne- 
briate.  I  wonder  how  she  fixed  up  Jack's 
arm.     Durned  'f  I  don't  sort  o'  wish  't 


had  been  mine.  'T  ought  to  'a'  been  : 
'twas  my  fuss."  Then  he  swore  at  the 
barkeeper,  and  considered  for  a  while  if 
it  were  not  bis  duty  to  give  him  a  thrash- 
ing. He  restrained  his  pugnacious  dis- 
position, however,  and  contented  himself 
with  giving  him  an  energetic  bit  of  ad- 
vice, which,  as  he  accompanied  it  with 
the  cash  in  payment  of  the  doctor's  bill 
as  well  as  his  own,  the  much-abused  bar- 
keeper accepted  without  a  murmur. 

Then  Nealey  stepped  across  the  street 
to  see  how  Miner  was  getting  on.  He 
found  him  contentedly  smoking  the  cigar 
which  he  had  brought  from  the  saloon. 

"  You've  got  me  into  a  nice  pickle 
with  your  recklessness,"  he  said,  in  an- 
swer to  Nealey 's  inquiries.  "  I  shall  not 
be  able  to  use  my  arm  for  weeks ;  and 
who  is  to  do  up  the  bacon  and  sugar  and 
silk  dress-goods  is  more  than  I  know." 

"  Well,  what  could  a  feller  do  ?  The 
durned  gopher  !  He's  a  new  hand,  you 
see,  and  I  had  to  show  him  who  was 
boss  from  the  start.  That  feller  was  no 
tenderfoot,  you  can  bet,  and  'twas  the 
only  way  to  hold  on  to  my  dignity." 

"  Well,  you  were  not  obliged  to  dis- 
able me,"  growled  Jack  good-naturexily. 

"  I  am  sorry.  Jack ;  I  s'pose  'f  I'd 
not  been  drinkin'  I'  'a'  knocked  it  down 
on  the  other  side,  an'  there'd  'a'  been 
no  harm  done.  But  how  did  the  young 
woman  make  out?  I'd  take  a  scratch 
like  that  every  day  regular,  if  I  could 
have  her  to  'tend  to  it." 

"  Oh,  she  did  very  well,"  said  Jack 
carelessly.  Then,  after  a  pause,  he 
asked,  "  Did  you  notice  any  brothers 
around  the  house  ?" 

"  Yes,  there  was  one  young  fellow, — 
sort  o'  bright -lookin', — about  nine  or 
sixteen,  I  should  guess,"  for  Nealey's 
notions  in  regard  to  children  were  crude ; 
yet  he  had  a  tender  heart,  and  was  always 
kind  to  dogs  and,  what  is  more  unusual 
among  cow-boys,  considerate  of  his  pony. 

"  Well,  I  must  have  some  one  to  help 
me  in  the  store,"  said  Jack  meditatively, 
"  and  I  did  not  exactly  like  to  offer  her 
money,  though  I  feel  sure  they  need  it." 
And  he  resumed  his  cigar  and  patted 
Smiler  on  the  neck. 

"  Which  is  their  house  ?"  he  asked 
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suddenly,  starting  to  his  feet  and  going 
to  the  door. 

Nealey  gave  a  long,  low  whistle,  and 
favored  Smiler  with  a  complete  and  re- 
vised edition  of  his  wink. 

"Whose  house?"  he  returned,  with 
provoking  obtuseness. 

"  Why,  her  —  their  —  the  doctor's 
house.  Didn't  you  just  take  him 
home  ?  Whose  house  did  you  think 
I  meant?" 

"  Oh,  I  didn't  know.  You  see,  the 
doctor  don't  make  as  lasting  a  trail  as 
his  daughter,  though  he  did  step  pretty 
heavy,  an'  I  couldn't  be  expected  to 
keep  him  in  my  head  as  long  as  you — " 

"  Oh,  shut  up,  and  point  me  out  the 
house." 

Nealey  finally  did  so ;  and  the  next 
day  Jack  left  his  cow-boy  fritnd,  whose 
money  was  about  spent  and  his  spree 
therefore  rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  in 
charge  of  the  store  while  he  called  to 
see  about  getting  Dr.  Erskine's  son  of 
problematical  age  to  assist  him  at  the 
store  as  long  as  his  arm  should  remain 
lame,  and  perhaps  for  a  more  extended 
period, — for  the  business  was  rapidly 
assuming  dimensions  to  warrant  such  a 
step.  He  found  the  house  without  diffi- 
culty ;  indeed,  with  Nealey's  directions 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  miss  it.  It 
was  what  the  carpenters  of  Speedville 
designated  as  a  "  balloon  frame,"  prob- 
ably because  it  seemed  so  likely  that  the 
least  wind  would  raise  it  bodily  from  the 
four  piles  of  small,  loose  stones  at  the 
corners  and  waft  it  beyond  the  borders 
of  the  State.  The  balloon  frames,  how- 
ever,— in  which  style  of  architecture  all 
the  houses  in  Speedville,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  six  or  eight  comfortable 
and  substantial  sod  houses,  were  built, — 
withstood  the  most  violent  blasts  of  the 
boisterous  and  almost  incessant  prairie 
winds ;  and  the  people  who  lived  in 
them  generally  outgrew  during  the  first 
few  months  the  fear  that  they  might 
any  morning  wake  and  find  themselves 
in  Katisas. 

Miner  easily  found  the  doctor's  house, 
as  it  was  the  only  one  in  its  neighbor- 
hood that  had  been  painted,  and  its 
frail  boards  shone  white  and  cheerful  in 
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the  warm  June  sun  among  its  dull-look- 
ing and  less  pretentious  companions.  A 
boy  about  fourteen,  bright-looking,  as 
Nealey  had  said,  and  with  his  sister's 
hair  and  eyes,  was  sitting  on  the  door- 
step when  Jack  came  up.  He  had 
already  made  friends  with  Smiler,  and 
had  thrown  "  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby" 
on  the  ground  to  receive  the 
demonstrative  offers  of  affection. 

The  boy  had  just  told  Miner  his 
name  —  his  mother  and  sister  called 
him  Johnnie,  he  said,  but  his  name 
was  John, — John  A.  Erskine — when 
Sally  opened  the  door  to  send  Johnnie 
on  an  errand.  She  recognized  the  dog, 
and  looked  up  quickly  for  his  master 
with  a  pleasant  smile  : 

"  Good-morning,  Mr.  Miner.  I  hope 
your  arm  is  not  worse  ?" 

Jack  had  firmly  made  up  his  mind 
not  to  blush,  but,  though  this  was  al- 
most the  identical  remark  he  had  ex- 
pected to  be  greeted  with,  he  felt  his 
face  growing  hot  and  uncomfortable. 
"  I  wish  she  wouldn't  look  at  a  fellow 
in  that  way,"  he  thought ;  yet  he  would 
have  been  hard  put  to  it  to  say  just 
what  kind  of  a  gaze  he  would  have  had 
substituted  for  that  frank,  open  look. 

He  raised  his  hat  with  an  effort  to 
be  polite, — for,  though  he  could  sell  a 
young  lady  a  spool  of  cotton  thread  or 
a  bolt  of  muslin  with  all  the  grace  im- 
aginable, the  abstract  requirements  of 
conventional  politeness  were  not  so  fa- 
miliar to  him, — and  kicked  Smiler  care- 
fully out  of  the  way. 

"  No ;  my  arm  is  all  right,  thank 
you,  and  doing  very  well." 

"  Did  it  keep  you  awake  any  last 
night?" 

"  Not  very  much.  How  do  you  do 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Oh,  quite  well,  thank  you.  Baby 
is  ever  so  much  better,  and  mamma  had 
a  very  comfortable  night.  Father,  how- 
ever, did  not  sleep  well,  and  has  a  bad 
headache.  He  is  not  up  yet.  Do  you 
want  to  see  him  ?" 

"  Oh,  no, — or  rather  yes,  I  did  ;  but 
it  is  nothing  important.  You  see,  I 
can't  get  along  by  myself  in  the  store 
with  this,"  and  he  pointed  to  his  arm, 
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"  and  I  thought  I  might  get  your  brother 
John  to  help  me." 

"  What !  Johnnie  !"  she  exclaimed, 
with  that  slight  elevation  of  her  eye- 
brows that  always  "  broke  him  up,"  as 
Miner  was  afterward  once  heard  to  say. 
"  He  is  too  young  to  be  of  any  use  to 
you,  surely — " 

Here  Johnnie,  who  had  heard  Miner's 
words  with  joyful  satisfaction,  broke  in 
with  the  usual  expressions  of  a  younger 
brother  who  is  trampled  and  crushed 
down  by  a  tyrannical  sister.  He  would 
be  fifteen  next  May,  and  his  sister  always 
wanted  him  to  stay  a  little  boy,  and 
called  him  Johnnie,  just  so  she  wouldn't 
be  an  old  maid.  He  could  lift  a  sack  of 
flour,  and  do  a  lot  of  things  that  she 
couldn't. 

Miss  Erskine  suddenly  thought  of 
the  errand,  and  sent  John  A.,  Esq.,  down 
town  immediately. 

"  How  did  you  ever  come  to  think  of 
getting  Johnnie  ?" 

Now,  this  was  just  the  question  Jack 
could  not  well  answer,  and  he  was  too 
blunt  a  fellow  to  have  thought  of  an 
evasion  in  advance.  So  he  stammered 
and  blushed,  as  usual. 

Miss  Erskine  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  this  that  she  thought  nothing 
of  it.  A  blush  or  two  more  or  less  was 
nothing  in  a  young  man  who  turned 
red  to  his  ears  every  time  you  looked  at 
him. 

"  Why,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  bright 
boy,  and  I  must  have  some  one  ;  we 
don't  need  a  second  man,  you  see;  and 
I  have  always  liked  Johnnie  more  than 
the  other  boys  I  have  seen  about  the 
place — charge,  Smiler  ! — since  I  have 
known  him,"  he  added,  endeavoring  to 
keep  in  sight  of  the  truth.  He  could 
truly  say  he  had  known  the  youth  for 
the  last  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

"  Well,  it  will  depend  on  what  father 
says.     Will  you  come  in  ?" 

Jack  declined  this  invitation  precipi- 
tately :  he  had  no  time,  and  that  was  all 
he  liad  come  to  see  about.  He  did  not 
think  it  necessary  for  Dr.  Erskine  to  see 
his  arm  ;  he  was  sure  it  could  not  pos- 
sibly do  better.  Yes,  he  believed  the 
weather  had  been  very  beautiful,  now 


he  thousfht  of  it.  He  understood  that 
June  was  generally  a  pleasant  month. 

"  Of  course  he  would  be  paid  a  fair 
salary,"  he  said  suddenly,  when  a  short 
pause  had  begun  to  grow  awkward,  and 
made  his  escape — for  so  he  looked  upon 
his  departure — as  if  he  had  been  late 
for  a  train. 

When  Johnnie  returned,  his  sister 
called  him  to  her.  She  said,  "John," 
as  naturally  as  if  she  had  never  known 
him  by  any  other  name, — "  John,  did 
you  ever  talk  with  Mr.  Miner  before 
this  morning  ?" 

"  Never  saw  him  before,"  answered 
the  guileless  youth.     "  Why  ?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  :  I  just  wanted  to 
know." 

"  What  do  you  reckon  made  him 
come  after  me  to  help  him  ?" 

"  I  haven't  the  least  idea."  It  was 
Sally's  turn  to  blush  ;  and,  though 
Johnnie  had  gone  off  to  coax  his 
mother's  consent  to  the  new  scheme, 
and  there  was  not  a  soul  in  the  front 
room,  where  she  was  dusting  the  furni- 
ture, to  see  her,  yet  she  veiled  her  eyes 
with  those  long  lashes  of  hers  in  evident 
confusion, — evident  because  there  hap- 
pened to  be  a  mirror  in  the  room. 

Johnnie  prevailed  with  his  mother, 
and  together  they  prevailed  with  the 
doctor,  who  really  had  no  serious  objec- 
tions, though  he  intended,  of  course, 
that  eventually  Johnnie  should  become 
a  member  of  his  own  profession  ;  and 
the  young  man  was  soon  initiated  by 
Miner  into  the  mysteries  of  trade. 
Jack's  arm  grew  better  and  better, 
and  finallj||svell ;  still  Johnnie  remained 
with  him,  and  thought  him  the  embodi- 
ment of  good  nature,  strength  and  skill, 
honesty  and  shrewdness.  At  home  he 
could  not  say  enough  in  praise  of  Jack, 
as  he  soon  learned  to  call  him.  He 
was  the  best  fellow,  the  sharpest  fellow, 
the  honcstest  fellow,  the  kindest  fellow 
Johnnie  had  ever  known. 

Nealey,  too,  continued  to  loaf  around, 
as  he  expressed  it,  and  of  course  spent 
most  of  his  time  in  Jack's  company. 
The  friendship  between  these  two  dated 
from  the  latter's  first  week  in  Speed- 
ville.     He  had  rescued  Nealey  from  a 
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drunken  brawl,  in  which  the  "  durned 
'nebriates,"  as  Nealey  said,  "  didn't  use 
their  guns  as  God  had  meant  'em  to  be 
used  ;  if  they  had,  he  wouldn't  'a'  got 
the  worst  of  it;  but  they  commenced 
pounding  around  with  their  revolvers 
for  clubs,  no  better  'n  a  lot  of  city  police- 
men ;"  and  as  Nealey  was  unaccustomed 
to  this  mode  of  warfare,  and  was,  more- 
over, rather  unsteady  on  his  feet,  he  was 
likely  to  have  fared  very  badly  in  the 
melee  had  not  Jack,  who  had  opened 
the  store  across  the  street  only  the  day 
before,  dragged  him  out  of  the  fight 
just  as  a  huge  Irishman,  one  of  the 
graders  on  the  new  railroad,  was  going 
to  brain  him  with  a  brandy-bottle  for 
having  tried  to  use  his  revolver  "  in  the 
way  God  meant  it  to  be  used."  Since 
then,  whenever  Nealey  was  in  town  he 
was  with  Miner.  He  had  a  bunk  in 
one  of  the  rooms  over  the  store,  and 
felt  at  liberty  to  use  it  or  not,  as  he 
pleased.  He  had  made  Jack  a  present 
of  Smiler  and  of  a  well-broken  broncho. 
In  fact,  he  could  not  do  enough  for  him, 
and,  though  Jack  was  far  from  being 
delicate  or  effeminate,  always  insisted 
when  in  town  on  taking  the  heavier  and 
more  disagreeable  work  of  the  store  upon 
his  own  shoulders. 

Jack  was  somewhat  surprised  to  see 
him  linger  about  the  town  and  continue 
to  patronize  Charlie  Kahn's.  "  I  thought 
your  money  was  all  gone  long  ago,"  he 
said  one  morning.  "  I  expected  to  see 
you  starting  for  some  ranch  a  month 
ago." 

"  Are  you  in  a  hurry  to  see  me  gone, 
old  pard  ?  for,  if  you  are,  I'll  skip  the 
outfit  on  the  jump."  And  the  cow-boy 
rolled  a  cigarette  and  lit  it. 

"  You  ought  to  know  better  than  that, 
Tom  ;  but  when  you  borrowed  a  Y  some 
time  ago  I  thought — " 

"  I  s'pose  you  want  it  back,"  said 
Nealey  rather  ungraciously.  He  had 
been  out  late  the  night  before,  and  had 
a  headache. 

"  I  always  did,  didn't  I  ?"  said  Jack, 
in  a  tone  of  reproach. 

"  No,  you  didn't ;  an'  I  swaller  it. 
Jack.  But  I've  had  a  bad  night.  You 
see,  I've  been  attendin'  the  little  parties 


in  the  back  office  of  this  young  homi- 
path,  or  whatever  he  calls  himself,  an' 
I've  had  a  streak  of  luck ;  but  last  night 
it  went  ag'inst  me." 

"  That's  where  you  made  the  raise, 
is  it  ?" 

"  Yes ;  no  great  shakes,  but  enough 
to  keep  a  fellow's  pockets  from  bein' 
clean  empty.  I've  been  payin'  my  way, 
an'  before  last  night  I  was  a  hundred 
ahead  o'  the  game." 

"  And  how  do  you  stand  now?" 

"  Oh,  I've  got  enough  to  play  on," 
Nealey  replied  evasively.  "  But  a  cer- 
tain friend  of  ourn  hain't  been  so  lucky." 
And  he  looked  significantly  toward  John- 
nie, who  was  occupying  himself  during 
the  dull  hours  of  the  morning  by  ar- 
ranjTrins;  the  cans  of  fruit  with  their 
highly-colored  lithograph  labels  turned 
religiously  to  the  front  in  a  most  ori- 
ginal and  eye -taking  manner  on  the 
shelves. 

"  Here,  John,"  cried  Miner,  who  re- 
spected the  young  man's  dislike  of  the 
diminutive,  "  take  this  letter  to  the 
office,  will  you  ?  And  when  you  come 
back,  go  round  by  the  barn  and  let  out 
Smiler." 

Johnnie  seized  his  hat  and  started  off 
on  a  trot.     Nealey  called  him  back. 

"  How  long  ago  was  the  Fourth  of 
July?"  he  asked  sternly. 

"  A  week  ago  yesterday,"  answered 
Johnnie  promptly. 

"  Well,  this  is  awful  hot  weather, 
and  you'd  better  go  slow  an'  keep  on 
the  shady  side.  I've  known  boys  about 
your  age  to  be  sun-struck  just  at  this 
time  o'  year  fur  hurryin'  too  fast  to  the 
post-office." 

Johnnie  was  so  impressed  by  Nealey's 
words  and  manner  that  he  was  very 
careful  not  to  hurry,  though  a  pleasant 
breeze  was  blowing  into  the  dusty  town 
from  the  green  and  blossoming  prairies, 
and  the  mercury  was  only  ninety  in  the 
shade.  As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Jack 
turned  to  his  companion  : 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  the  doctor 
has  been  playing  poker  with  you  and 
that  Sunday -school -teaching  fellow, — 
that—" 

"  Perry  ?  Yes,  that's  about  the  size  o' 
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it.  An'  some  more've  been  in  the  game. 
Young  Dodge,  o'  the  bank,  is  out  his 
last  month's  salary,  I  should  say." 

"  But  I  thought  Erskine  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Perry  ?" 

"  Well,  he's  come  round.  He  don't 
stick  on  the  homipathy  business  now 
any  more.  In  fact,  I  guess  they're  goin' 
to  set  up  a  shop  together." 

"  Why,  I  can't  imagine  such  a  thing. 
Don't  you  remember  how  Erskine  used 
to  '  damn  his  sugar-pills,  be-gawd,'  and 
talk  about  his  ignorance  of  a — " 

"Astronomy?  Yes,  I  recollect;  but 
Perry  is  in  better  shape  now.  You 
know  the  three  lots  next  to  yours, 
opposite  the  post-office?  Well,  he  is 
goin'  to  build  on  'em.  He's  got  the 
store  already  rented,  and  you'll  soon 
have  some  competition  in  your  busi- 
ness." 

"  But  I  thought  Erskine  owned  those 
lots." 

"  He  did,  but  he  don't  no  more.  He's 
sold  'em  to  Perry." 

"How  much?" 

"  Thousand  dollars." 

"  For  the  three  ?" 

"  Well,  he  only  give  fifty  dollars 
apiece  for  'em  last  fall." 

"  That  doesn't  make  any  difference. 
I  expect  to  get  a  thousand  dollars  for 
each  one  of  mine  next  spring." 

"  I  don't  doubt  but  you  will ;  but  you 
can  afi"ord  to  hold  on.  Doc.  couldn't : 
he  was  hard  up." 

Jack  mused  for  a  while  in  silence, 
and  relit  his  cigar,  which  had  gone  out. 
Nealey  got  the  sprinkling-pot  and  began 
watering  the  hot  floor. 

"  But  what  does  Perry  want  to  go  in 
with  Erskine  for  ?  He  is  doing  well  by 
himself,  and  Erskine  shows  no  signs  of 
success.  If  Perry  can  clean  him  out  at 
poker,  what  does  he  want  to  go  into 
partnership  with  him  for,  Nealey  ?" 

"That's  just  what  I  say;"  and  the 
cow-boy  winked  for  full  thirty  seconds 
with  all  his  might  at  Jack,  while  he 
stood  still  and  let  the  streams  of  water 
from  his  sprinkler  flow  and  unite  on 
the  floor  at  his  feet,  until  they  threat- 
ened to  inundate  a  barrel  of  dried 
apples  that  stood  near  him.     With  an 
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evident  eflbrt  he  brought  his  face  to  its 
ordinary  expression  and  resumed  his  oc- 
cupation before  any  harm  had  come  to 
the  fruit. 

"  I  think,"  he  presently  resumed,  as 
he  put  down  the  sprinkler  and  rolled 
another  cigarette,  "  that  Perry's  got  his 
eye  on  Sally ;"  and  he  narrowly  noted 
the  effect  of  his  remark  on  Miner. 
He  could  see  that  Jack  clinched  his 
fist  and  muttered  something  under  his 
breath  which  sounded  very  much  like 
"  damn  his  impudence  !" 

Now,  Jack,  during  the  months  that 
had  passed  since  his  acquaintance  with 
Miss  Erskine  had  begun  in  so  novel  a 
way,  had  inclined  more  and  more  to  be 
obliging  and  kind  and  friendly  —  to 
whom  ?  Why,  to  Johnnie.  He  had 
let  him  ride  his  broncho  over  most  of 
the  country,  and  in  the  store  had  treated 
him  as  if  Johnnie  had  been  the  son  of 
the  proprietor.  Johnnie  had  grown  to 
be  his  very  good  friend  and  partisan, 
and  when  Jack  became  the  subject  of 
conversation  at  home  the  young  man's 
assertions  were  made  in  the  loudest 
tones  and  strongest  terms.  He  would 
not  suff'er  a  word  to  be  said  against 
him  ;  and  when  Sally  used  to  laugh  at 
his  freckles  and  large-jointed  hands  and 
huge  feet  and  little  red  moustache,  John- 
nie would  wax  impotent  with  rage,  and 
could  only  retort  by  saying,  "  You  don't 
know  anything,  anyhow,"  until  one 
day,  when,  in  a  fit  of  mischievousness, 
she  had  goaded  the  young  champion  to 
utter  desperation  by  her  ridicule  of  his 
hero,  he  was  somehow  inspired,  and, 
with  no  thought  of  quieting  his  tor- 
menting sister,  but  simply  because  he 
felt  he  must  say  something,  he  broke 
out, — 

"  Well,  I  reckon  it  don't  make  any 
diff"erence  to  Jack  what  you  think  about 

him :  you  ought  to  hear  how  he  talks  of 

J) 
you. 

From   that  day  Johnnie  was   never 

troubled  to  maintain  Jack's  reputation. 

In  fact,  his  name  seemed  no  longer  to 

be  a  subject  of  conversation  at  home ; 

and  the  next  time  Jack  called — for  he 

had    found    excuses    to    call   at  least  a 

dozen    times    since    his    accident,    or. 
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to  speak  more  accurately,  lie  had 
ibund  excuses  for  the  first  three  calls, 
and  the  others  followed  because  he  was 
so  charmiDuly  welcomed  by  Miss  Sally 
and  he  flattered  himself  his  visits  were 
especially  agreeable  to  her — he  was  re- 
ceived with  marked  coolness.  And  now 
he  remembered,  in  connection  with  this 
^nd  Nealey's  bluntly-spoken  opinion,  that 
he  had  met  this  young  physician  not 
far  from  Erskine's  house  as  he  himself 
was  coming  away  from  there,  consider- 
ably chilled  by  the  way  in  which  Sally 
had  somehow  rendered  him  extremely 
uncomfortable  and  sent  him  about  his 
business,  as  he  told  Nealey  with  great 
bitterness  the  next  day,  and  yet  re- 
tained throughout  a  most  perfectly 
polite  and  dignified,  ladylike  deport- 
ment. 

"  I  never  could  understand  that  girl, 
Tom  !"  he  declared,  when,  after  Nealey 
had  put  away  the  sprinkler  and  found 
the  "  softest  spot"  in  the  rough  pine 
'Counter,  Jack  happened  to  look  through 
the  open  door  and  saw  her  walking 
■down  the  street  by  the  side  of  Perry. 
They  were  in  earnest  conversation. 

"  Humph!  that's  wonderful,  consider- 
in'  the  time  you've  known  her  !" 

*'  I've  known  her  long  enough  to  have 
understood  her  had  she  been  like  most 
girls." 

"  Like  most  girls  !  I'd  like  to  know 
how  many  girls  you  ever  knew.  As  for 
understandin'  'em,  no  man's  ever  done 
that,"  said  the  cow-boy  almost  tenderly; 
and  he  blew  clouds  of  soft  white  smoke 
from  his  broad-curved,  sensitive-looking 
nostrils  while  he  stared  at  the  ceiling  in 
silence,  and  when  he  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Jack  again  there  was  an  absent, 
far-away  look  in  them. 

"  Jack,"  he  said  suddenly,  as  if  re- 
calling himself  to  the  present  with  an 
effort,  "  I'm  goin'  to  skip  out.  You 
storekeepers  and  farmers  are  comin'  in 
here  so  fast,  and,  what  with  railroads 
and  settlers  swarmin'  as  thick  as  yellow- 
jackets  around  a  broncho  when  he's 
jumped  onto  their  nest,  there'll  be  no 
rangin'  about  here  in  a  little  while. 
There's  an  old  rancher  up  on  the  Loup 
I  can  herd  for, — Martin  :  you've  heard 


me  speak  of  his  head-man,  I  guess, 
Josh  Hanson.  I  knew  him  once  down 
in  Texas,  when  he  was  a  little  fellow. 
If  I  save  up  my  wages  instead  of  spree- 
in'  'em  away,  and  buy  a  calf  now  and 
then,  I  may  get  a  little  herd  started 
after  a  while,  and  live  decent." 

"  I  think  myself,  Tom,"  assented 
Jack  earnestly,  "  that  would  be  the  best 
thing.  It  is  better,  at  any  rate,  than 
playing  poker  around  here  with  such 
men  as  Perry  against  fellows  like  Er- 
skine  and  Dodge." 

"  Now,  I  wasn't  goin'  to  say  any- 
thing about  that;  but,  since  you  look  on 
that  side  of  the  hide,  I  guess  I  might 
as  well  tell  you  that  every  cent  I've 
won  from  the  old  man  at  Perry's  he 
won  back  the  next  day  at  the  saloon." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  would  win  from 
the  old  man,  Tom  ;"  and  Jack  held  out 
his  hand.  "  You  won't  mind  what  I 
said  ?" 

"  And  as  for  this  pretty  young  miss," 
continued  Nealey,  taking  Jack's  hand 
with  fervor,  "  with  the  black  hair  and 
her  red  lips  curved  like  the  dart  of  a 
meadow-lark  after  a  butterfly,"  —  and 
Nealey  drew  Hogarth's  line  of  grace  in 
the  air  with  his  open  hand, — "  if  you 
want  her  you'd  better  strike  in  and  get 
her.  I  guess  the  young  homipath  won't 
trouble  you  much  after  I  put  a  flea  in 
his  ear.  I  caught  him  passing  the  cut 
last  night,  and  he  knows  it.  I've  been 
expectin'  him  to  come  round  before 
this  and  offer  to  divvy,  and  when  he 
comes  I'll  make  him  deed  back  the  lots 
to  Erskine  and  then  give  him  twenty- 
four  hours  to  skip  the  town." 

"  But  what  if  he  refuses  ?  I  don't 
believe  Sally  cares  for  him ;  but  she 
might  for  die  sake  of  her  father — " 

"  But  he  won't  refuse;  or,  if  he  does," 
said  Nealey  calmly,  "all  I've  got  to  do 


is  get  in  another  game  with  him. 


And 


he  patted  one  of  his  heavy  revolvers  al- 
most affectionately. 

"  Oh,  no,  you  mustn't,  Tom  !"  said 
Jack,  with  a  rueful  face.  "  It  may  be 
she  does  care  for  him,  after  all." 

"  Well,  you'd  better  find  that  out 
right  away,  though  I'm  bettin'  he  skips." 
And  Nealey  walked  to  the  door  to  greet 
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Smiler,  who  was  scampering  joyously  in 
ahead  of  Johnnie. 

"  Here  comes  the  durncd  prairie-wolf 
now,"  he  said  when  he  reached  the  door. 
"  I  thought  he'd  be  along." 

"  You  had  better  take  him  up  to  my 
room,"  said  Jack,  glancing  at  Johnnie, 
"  and  I'll  act  upon  your  advice  ;"  and 
he  left  the  store  in  charge  of  the  young 
man,  who  was  always  pleased  when  this 
occurred,  and,  with  Smiler  at  his  heels, 
sought  the  little  front  parlor  of  Dr. 
Erskine. 

That  night  when  Johnnie  went  home 
for  tea  he  was  surprised  by  Sally  throw- 
ing her  arms  around  his  neck. 

"  Don't,"  he  said  gruffly.  It  is  need- 
less to  remark  that  a  few  years  worked 
great  changes  in  Johnnie:  at  present  he 
disliked  hugging  and  kissing,  especially 
from  his  sister. 

Sally  released  him.  "  Oh,  Johnnie!" 
she  said,  "  why  did  you  tell  me  a  story 
about  Jac — about  Mr.  Miner's  talking  of 
me  before  a  whole  storeful  of  people?" 

"I  didn't." 

"  What,  Johnnie  ?" 

"  I  didn't  say  anything  about  a  whole 
storeful  of  people." 

"  Well,  you  said  I  ought  to  know  the 
way  he  talked  about  me ;  and  I  don't 
believe  he  ever  said  anything." 

"  Of  course  he  didn't ;  he  wouldn't 
be  that  mean  ;  but  you  had  to  go  and 
make  fun  of  him  all  the  time." 


"  Did  you  ever  tell  him  what  I  said, 
Johnnie?" 

"  I  reckon  I  will  if  you  don't  let  him 
alone.     I  tell  you  he  is  the  best — " 

"  Yes,  I  know  he  is ;  but  you  must 
not  tell  him,  now  will  you,  John  ?  for  I 
was  only  in  fun,  you  know." 

"  Don't,"  said  Johnnie  again  :  "  can't 
you  find  any  one  else  to  hug?  I  must 
get  my  supper  and  hurry  back  to  the 
store." 

That  week's  "Speedville  Journal,"  in 
its  column  of  personals,  told  of  Dr.- 
Perry's  being  suddenly  called  East  by 
the  death  of  a  near  relative,  whose  for- 
tune, which  he  would  inherit,  would  en- 
able the  rising  young  physician  to  give 
up  his  lucrative  and  growing  practice  in 
Speedville,  and  regretted  the  loss  of  the 
pleasant,  energetic,  and  talented  young 
man.  In  religious  circles  especially 
would  he  be  missed,  for  it  was  in  the 
Sunday-school  work  that  he  had  made 
his  really  strong  influence  for  good 
most  perceptible.  A  three-line  item  in 
the  same  column  announced  that  Mr. 
T.  Nealey  had  started  for  Kearnby,  on 
his  way  to  Martin's  Kanch  on  the  Loup 
River ;  while  a  facetious  paragraph  hint- 
ed that  a  marriage  would  take  place  in 
Speedville  at  no  distant  day  if  the  bride- 
groom could  obtain  the  consent  of  his 
parents.  "  He  is  a  Miner,  you  know," 
said  the  witty  newspaper  gossip. 

Frank  Park. 
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ONE  of  the  most  delightful  evenings 
I  passed  last  winter  in  Rome  was  at 
a  literary  and  artistic  reception  given  by 
Mr.  P^zekiel,  the  Virginia  sculptor.  His 
studio,  where  the  soirie  took  place,  is  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  interesting  in 
Italy.  Ascending  a  iii<:ht  of  antique  stone 
steps,  I  found  myself  in  a  (juaint  old 
apartment  that  had  once  formed  a  por- 
tion of  the   Raths  of  Diocletian.     The 


studio  was  lighted  by  innumerable  wax 
candles,  some  of  which  were  held  by 
eight  elephants'  heads ;  a  hanging  bas- 
ket of  blooming  flowers,  suspended  from 
the  centre  of  the  ceiling,  was  surrounded 
by  two  dozen  lights,  while  around  the 
walls  scores  of  candles  threw  fitful 
gleams  over  the  ancient  frescos  and 
modern  groups  of  statuary,  the  latter 
beinj!"    some    of    Mr.    Ezekicl's    recent 
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work.  Of  these  the  most  interesting 
is  a  group  representing  Homer  reciting 
the  Iliad,  while  an  Egyptian  youth  is 
sitting  at  the  poet's  feet  accompanying 
him  on  the  lyre.  A  bronze  bust  of 
Liszt — the  only  one  he  ever  sat  for — 
represents  a  strong,  characteristic  head, 
with  a  face  displaying  both  sarcasm  and 
benevolence.  The  bust  was  ordered  by 
the  Conservatory  of  Music  at  Pesth,  of 
which  Liszt  is  the  director.  More  re- 
markable still  is  the  torso  of  Judith, 
in  which  the  artist  has  represented  the 
Hebrew  heroine  at  the  moment  when 
she  has  nerved  herself  to  strike  the  blow 
which  shall  liberate  her  people.  The 
face  is  of  a  striking  Semitic  type,  and 
the  hair  is  confined  at  the  forehead  by  a 
wide  band ;  a  cluster  of  curls  hangs  on 
both  sides  of  the  low,  broad  brow ;  she 
wears  around  her  waist  an  Oriental  scarf, 
and  the  whole  appearance  of  the  bust 
recalls  those  Eastern  rilievos  which  ex- 
cite the  wonder  and  admiration  of  Ori- 
ental travellers. 

By  ten  o'clock  the  studio  was  filled 
by  a  gathering  such  as  no  other  city 
could  assemble.  Tall,  slender,  fair  girls, 
the  descendants  of  that  Saxon  race 
whose  hardy  warriors  had  conquered 
Rome,  mingled  in  social  intercourse  with 
dark-eyed  Roman  ladies ;  a  Greek  girl 
from  Zante,  with  a  face  of  classic  regu- 
larity, formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
a  brilliant  Frenchwoman  whose  vivacity 
was  the  life  of  the  evening ;  a  stately 
Spanish  lady  sat  next  to  a  lovely  Ameri- 
can girl.  There  were  also  poets,  mu- 
sicians, priests,  and  professors ;  and  as 
every  nation  was  represented,  so  was 
every  language  spoken. 

Mr.  Ezekiel  is  a  strong  friend  of  Miss 
Mary  Agnes  Tincker,  and  my  only  re- 
gret was  that  she  could  not  be  present 
at  this  delightful  entertainment.  She 
was  spending  the  winter  at  Assisi,  en- 
tirely occupied  by  her  new  novel,  and  I 
was  thus  prevented  from  meeting  one  of 
the  cleverest  of  American  female  writers. 
I  was  fortunate,  however,  in  seeing  F. 
Marion  Crawford,  whose  literary  repu- 
tation has  been  made  almost  as  suddenly 
as  Byron's.  He  is  the  son  of  Thomas 
Crawford,  the  eminent  American  sculp- 


tor, whose  death,  cutting  short  a  bril- 
liant artistic  career,  was  regarded  as  a 
national  loss.  The  son  has  not  inherited 
his  father's  genius  for  art,  and  he  was 
twenty-eight  years  old  before  he  discov- 
ered that  he  possessed  any  literary  talent. 
It  was,  in  fact,  an  accidental  discovery, 
and  happened  in  this  way.  Three  years 
ago  he  went  to  India  on  a  newspaper 
speculation,  which  failed.  On  his  re- 
turn to  Rome  he  told  his  uncle,  the  late 
Sam  Ward,  a  great  deal  of  his  Oriental 
experience.  The  uncle  saw  there  was 
the  material  for  an  interesting  novel  in  his 
nephew's  adventures,  and  advised  him  to 
turn  them  to  account.  This  was  the 
origin  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs."  The  manu- 
script was  sent  to  Macmillan  &  Co. 
After  a  long  delay,  the  publishers  wrote 
Mr.  Crawford  that  they  would  issue  the 
work  upon  the  usual  royalty, — ten  per 
cent.  The  terms  were  accepted,  the 
novel  was  published,  and  another  name 
was  added  to  American  literature.  Mr. 
Crawford  is  thirty  years  old,  over  six 
feet  in  height,  with  broad  shoulders,  high 
forehead,  brown  hair,  eyes,  and  beard. 
His  manners  are  very  frank  and  un- 
affected, he  enjoys  a  good  laugh,  and 
speaks  unreservedly  about  his  literary 
work.  He  has  written  four  novels 
since  the  publication  of  "  Mr.  Isaacs," 
thus  averaging  one  every  five  months. 
Mr.  Crawford  was  born  in  Italy,  and 
speaks  Italian  better  than  English. 

It  was  a  melancholy  sight  to  see  Mr. 
Randolph  Rogers  sitting  in  his  studio, 
surrounded  by  the  beautiful  creations  of 
his  genius,  but  incapacitated  by  paraly- 
sis from  any  further  work.  Twenty- 
eight  years  ago  he  went  to  Rome  as  an 
enthusiastic  student  of  the  art  of  which 
he  soon  became  a  recognized  master. 
His  bronze  doors  of  the  Capitol  at  Wash- 
ington gave  him  a  great  national  reputa- 
tion. Mr.  Rogers  was  commissioned  by 
the  State  of  Virginia  to  execute  the 
marble  statues  of  Nelson  and  Lewis 
which  form  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  of  the  group  of  illustrious  A^ir- 
ginians  that  surround  the  superb  statue 
of  Washington  in  the  Capitol  Square  at 
Richmond.  Until  stricken  by  disease, 
Mr.  Rogers  was  one  of  the  most  indus- 
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trious  artists  in  Rome.  Among  other 
interesting  works  I  noticed  in  his  studio 
"  The  Lost  Pleiad,"  a  marble  figure  of 
exquisite  grace  and  beauty  ;  "  Nydia," 
the  blind  girl  of  Pompeii,  who  will  be 
remembered  as  one  of  the  sweetest  char- 
acters in  Bulwer's  "  Last  Days  of  Pom- 
peii ;"  a  lovely  figure,  representing  Son- 
nambula  holding  an  antique  vase  in  her 
hand ;  and  a  replica  of  Cupid  breaking 
his  bow,  which  possesses  an  interest 
from  being  the  first  piece  modelled  by 
Mr.  Rogers.  The  family  residence,  on 
the  Via  Magenta,  is  a  fiivorite  resort  of 
Americans  visiting  Rome.  Mrs.  Rogers 
is  a  Virginian,  and  the  proverbial  hospi- 
tality of  her  native  State  is  not  forgotten 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tiber. 

I  found  Mr.  Eugene  Benson  in  his 
secluded  studio  at  the  foot  of  the  beau- 
tiful promenade  which  leads  to  the  Pin- 
cian  Hill.  Mr.  Benson  has  lived  abroad 
twelve  years,  during  which  he  has  visited 
Egypt,  Syria,  and  other  Eastern  lands. 
He  was  accompanied  in  this  trip  by  his 
wife  and  his  step-daughter,  Miss  Julia 
Fletcher.  The  latter,  as  the  result  of  her 
Eastern  experience,  produced  "  Kismet," 
a  fresh  novel  of  the  Nile,  and  "  Mirage," 
a  Syrian  story.  Mr.  Benson  showed  me 
some  clever  bits  of  Eastern  landscape, 
which,  although  not  so  attractive  in 
themselves,  are  more  true  to  nature  than 
some  of  his  Italian  landscapes.  Seve- 
ral of  the  latter  are  spoiled  by  the  in- 
troduction of  undraped  female  figures 
in  the  midst  of  lovely  scenery.  It  cer- 
tainly is  not  now  —  and,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  it  never  was — the  practice  of 
females  to  walk  along  the  sea-coast  or 
through  beautiful  gardens,  or  to  recline 
on  mossy  rocks  or  in  flowery  bowers,  in 
the  state  of  Eve  before  the  fall.  The 
old  Greeks  and  Romans  worshipped 
beauty,  and  Venus  was  the  goddess  of 
their  idolatry.  The  human  form  was  a 
part  of  their  religion,  and  they  loved  to 
represent  it.  But  Mr.  Benson's  scenery 
is  so  full  of  light,  warmth,  and  grace  that 
his  pictures  need  not  the  foreign  aid  of 
figures,  however  lovely,  which  arc  out  of 
place  on  his  canvas.  His  recent  works 
are  very  little  known  in  America,  as 
he   has  exhibited   them   chiefly   at   the 


Grosvenor  and  other  galleries  in   Lon- 
don. 

Mr.  Benson  invited  me  to  meet  his 
step-daughter,  Miss  Fletcher.  Their 
home  is  in  a  palace  not  far  from  the 
famous  Quattro  Fontane.  Princes  alone 
occupy  entire  palaces  in  Rome,  and 
many  princes  occupy  only  one  wing  of 
their  ancestral  home,  renting  the  rest  in 
suites.  Mr.  Benson's  apartments  are 
very  cosey  and  have  a  very  home-like 
appearance.  The  parlor  tables  were 
covered  with  new  books  and  magazines. 
Among  the  former  I  noticed  the  Eng- 
lish edition  of  Miss  Fletcher's  last  novel, 
"  Vestigia."  A  comfortable  wood  fire 
blazed  on  the  hearth, — a  warm,  gener- 
ous fire,  such  as  I  had  not  enjoyed  since 
I  left  America, — not  two  or  three  wet 
twigs  smouldering  in  a  small  brazier, 
which  made  the  south  of  France  colder 
than  the  north  of  England,  nor  the 
picture-fire  of  Constantinople,  which 
necessitated  the  wearing  of  an  overcoat 
all  the  time,  except  when  in  bed.  At 
Athens  I  found  the  hotels  adorned  with 
statues,  but  the  rooms  without  fire- 
places. The  snow  fell  all  day,  which  I 
was  told  was  an  unusual  occurrence;  but, 
from  the  way  the  Athenian  youth  made 
snow  men  and  snowballed  one  another, 
it  looked  as  if  they  were  accustomed  to 
the  sport. 

Not  only  was  Mr.  Benson's  parlor 
the  most  comfortable  that  I  saw  in 
the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  but  the 
cordial  reception  I  met  with  would  have 
made  any  place  appear  charming.  Dur- 
ing the  evening  tea  was  served,  wine 
was  handed  round,  and  two  hours  were 
very  enjoyably  spent.  The  conversation 
naturally  took  a  literary  turn.  Miss 
Fletcher  spoke  freely,  but  without  ego- 
tism, about  her  books.  The  success  of 
"Kismet"  did  not  make  her  rush  again 
into  print  immediately:  she  waited  two 
years  before  publishing  her  next  novel, 
and,  keeping  up  that  good  rule,  has  in 
eight  years  written  only  four  books.  Miss 
Fletcher  is  tall  and  handsome,  and  her 
large  dark  eyes  give  great  animation 
to  her  countenance.  Miss  Fletcher  ex- 
pressed a  decided  preference  for  "  A 
Head    of    Medusa," — an    opinion    with 
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which  the  reading  public  has  not  co- 
incided, for  it  has  been  the  least  popu- 
lar of  her  novels.  Literature  is  not  a 
profession  with  Miss  Fletcher.  It  is 
merely  the  embellishment  of  her  life, 
the  profitable  occupation  of  many  other- 
wise idle  hours,  for  Rome  to  a  perma- 
nent resident  does  not  possess  that  ful- 
pess  of  interest  that  keeps  the  sojourner 
of  a  month  so  busy.  Sight-seeing  ceases 
to  be  a  novelty,  a  promenade  on  the 
Pincian  Hill  is  a  rare  occurrence,  the 
Corso  offers  no  attractions,  even  the 
Carnival  has  lost  its  former  charm. 
Miss  Fletcher  writes  for  no  magazine, 
corresponds  for  no  newspaper,  and  con- 
tributes to  no  literary  journal. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Story,  the  poet-sculptor, 
occupies  a  portion  of  the  left  wing  of  the 
Barberini  palace  for  his  residence.  The 
right  wing  contains  the  rich  gallery  of 
paintings  collected  by  the  Barberini 
family  in  its  former  days  of  wealth  and 
splendor.  The  gallery  is  small  (only 
three  rooms),  but  it  possesses  such  gems 
as  Guido's  "  Beatrice  Cenci,"  Baphael's 
"  Fornarina,"  Domenichino's  "  Adam  and 
Eve,"  Diirer's  "  Jesus  with  the  Doc- 
tors," Parmigiano's  "  Marriage  of  St. 
Catherine,"  and  Cortona's  beautiful 
fresco  representing  the  "  Triumph  of 
Glory." 

Mr.  Story's  studio  is  situated  in  the 
new  part  of  Rome,  on  the  Via  della  Mer- 
cede,  in  a  building  called  the  Macao. 
He  occupies  a  suite  of  seven  rooms  on 
the  first  floor,  and  few  artists  in  Rome 
have  such  lofty  apartments  in  which  to 
display  their  work,  and  fevs^er  have  so 
many  works  to  display.  Cleopatra  is  a 
favorite  subject  with  Mr.  Story,  and  he 
has  celebrated  her  both  in  verse  and  in 
marble.  His  statue  of  the  "  sorceress 
of  the  Nile"  is  a  striking  conception 
finely  executed.  Mr.  Story  deserves 
the  credit  of  being  the  first  artist  to 
represent  Cleopatra  as  an  Egyptian 
queen  and  not  as  a  Roman  woman.  I 
found  Mr.  Story's  studio  so  crowded 
with  the  beautiful  creations  of  his  genius 
that  it  is  difficult  to  particularize,  and 
space  can  be  given  only  to  the  most 
prominent  works.  I  was  struck  by  an 
elea;ant   full-len2;th  statuette    of    Lord 


Byron,  in  which  the  poet  is  represented 
leaning  against  the  broken  column  of  a 
Grecian  temple.  The  dress  is  that  which 
has  been  made  familiar  by  the  numer- 
ous portraits  of  Byron,  —  the  low-cut 
collar,  loose  cravat,  and  wide  pantaloons. 
Very  different  from  the  poetical  head 
of  Byron  is  the  strong  bust  of  Wash- 
ington, which  is  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  work  taken  immediately  after 
the  Revolution,  when  Washington  was 
in  the  prime  of  his  magnificent  man- 
hood. It  gives  a  more  human  and  satis- 
fying likeness  than  the  cold,  stern,  pas- 
sionless countenance  of  later  portraits. 
Of  Mr.  Story's  ideal  figures  the  most 
interesting  are  the  daughter  of  Herodias 
after  dancing  before  Herod,  all  glowing 
with  warm,  soft,  voluptuous  young  life; 
and  in  striking  contrast  is  the  stately 
Semiramis,  every  inch  a  queen.  A 
similar  contrast  is  afforded  by  the  grace- 
ful, effeminate  figure  of  Sardanapalus 
and  the  manly,  robust  form  of  Saul. 
Mr.  Story's  head  of  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning  is  a  highly-finished  portrait- 
bust  of  the  most  gifted  poetess  of  this 
century  and  perhaps  of  all  the  cen- 
turies. His  ideal  head  of  Sappho  real- 
izes our  conception  of  the  greatest  of 
Grecian  female  writers.  Turning  from 
these  lovely  creations,  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  colossal  figures  of  Josiah 
Quincy  and  George  Peabody.  Passing 
from  these,  we  stop  before  the  spirited 
figure  of  Colonel  Prescott,  grandfather 
of  the  historian,  and  commander  of  the 
American  forces  at  the  battle  of  Bunker 
Hill.  He  is  represented  standing  on 
the  breastworks,  telling  his  men  not  to 
fire  till  they  can  see  the  whites  of 
the  enemy's  eyes.  Mr.  Story  has 
been  long  a  leading  figure  in  Amer- 
ican society  in  Rome,  and  takes  an 
active  part  in  all  literary,  social,  and 
artistic  entertainments.  He  has  written 
several  clever  plays,  which  have  been 
performed  in  private  parlors  with  great 
success. 

I  passed  many  pleasant  hours  with 
Ephraim  Keyser,  one  of  the  youngest 
and  most  promising  of  the  American 
artists  in  Italy.  As  he  is  perhaps  less 
known    than    any    of  the  artists   men- 
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tioned  in  this  article,  I  have  thought  a 
brief  sketch  of  him  would  be  interest- 
ing. Born  in  Baltimore  in  1851,  he 
studied  at  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  Munich,  Bavaria,  1872-70,  and 
received  a  silver  medal  there  for  "  The 
Page,"  three-quarter  life-size,  possessed 
in  bronze  by  Mrs.  A.  T.  Stewart,  New 
York,  and  Dr.  Charles  O'Donavin,  of 
Baltimore.  He  afterward  studied  in 
Berlin  under  Professor  Albert  Wolff, 
1876-77,  and  received  the  Michael 
Beer  prix  de  Rome  for  a  life-size  figure 
of  Psyche,  done  in  marble,  and  now  in 
possession  of  the  Cincinnati  Art  Mu- 
seum. Since  then,  Mr.  Keyser  has 
resided  alternately  in  Rome  and  the 
United  States.  Among  his  other  works 
are  "  The  Pet  Falcon,"  three-quarter 
life-size,  in  bronze,  in  possession  of 
William  H.  Vanderbilt,  of  New  York, 
and  Dr.  Charles  O'Donavin,  of  Balti- 
more ;  portrait-statue  of  child  of  Wood- 
ward Abrahams,  of  Baltimore,  in  mar- 
ble ;  "  Ye  Old  Storye,"  group  in  bronze ; 
"  Titania,"  group  in  bronze  ;  and  a  num- 
ber of  portrait-busts,  among  which  are 
Sidney  Lanier,  John  W.  McCoy,  and 
John  R.  Tait,  of  Baltimore.  Mr.  Keyser 
has  recently  received  the  commission 
from  the  United  States  government  for 
the  De  Kalb  Monument,  to  be  erected  in 
Annapolis,  Maryland,  on  or  before  the 
1st  of  July,  1886.  The  monument 
consists  of  a  statue  of  De  Kalb,  nine 
feet  high,  including  the  plinth  in  bronze, 
representing  the  hero  in  the  act  of 
leading  on  his  troops  at  the  battle  of 
Camden,  August  16,  1780.  The  ped- 
estal will  be  of  granite,  twelve  and 
a  half  feet  high,  with  bronze  shields  of 
the  States  of  Maryland  and  Delaware 
in  the  side  panels,  and  the  inscription 
as  ordered  by  the  Congress  in  1780  in 
the  front  panel. 

The  Leipsic  "  Ulustrirte  Zcitung"  of 
August  18,  1883,  has  the  following 
highly  complimentary  notice  of  Mr. 
Keyser's  "Titania:"  "The  cut  on  the 


title-page  of  this  week's  number  shows 
to  the  reader  a  beautiful  work  of  sculp- 
ture, which  was  greatly  admired  at  the 
last  International  Art  Exhibition  in 
Rome.  In  airy  and  graceful  pose,  Ti- 
tania, the  sweet  queen  of  the  fairies, 
stands  on  her  chariot  drawn  by  squirrels, 
or  rather  she  seems  to  float  on  the  same, 
for  only  with  the  tips  of  her  toes  does 
she  touch  the  large  arum-leaf  which 
forms  the  body  of  the  chariot,  the 
wheels  of  which  are  formed  of  sun- 
flowers. Her  drapery  is  so  light  and 
transparent  that  it  seems  woven  of  cob- 
webs and  rays  of  moonlight,  and  is 
blown  back  by  the  motion  and  wind, 
showing  through  the  folds  the  delicate 
lines  of  her  exquisite  figure.  On  her 
slender  neck  the  little  head,  crowned 
with  wild  flowers,  is  well  poised,  and 
the  refined  features  of  her  face  are 
gentle  and  maidenly.  Butterfly -wings 
help  to  express  the  fairy  lightness  of 
her  flight.  In  one  hand  she  holds  the 
reins  of  her  team  of  squirrels,  which 
seem  to  fly  over  the  grassy  carpet  with 
the  speed  of  the  wind  ;  in  the  other 
hand  she,  with  her  whip  formed  of  a 
blade  of  wheat,  urges  on  her  team. 
Exceedingly  humorous  and  effective  is 
Puck,  a  footman,  a  roguish,  fat-cheeked 
elf,  seated  on  the  end  of  the  leaf.  With 
his  legs  crossed  and  arms  folded,  he  sits 
there  most  self-important,  whistling 
away  for  dear  life,  and  casting  side- 
glances  with  a  sort  of  lackey  pride  on 
the  plebeian  inhabitants  of  the  forest. 
The  whole  work  is  full  of  imagination 
and  poetry." 

The  idle,  easy-going  life  of  Rome  is 
congenial  to  the  artistic  taste.  A  man 
is  not  looked  upon  as  a  drone  because  he 
handles  the  brush  and  chisel  and  not 
the  yard-stick  and  sledge-hammer.  His 
social  position  is  not  decided  by  his 
book-account  and  a  cottage  by  the  sea. 
The  life  of  an  artist  in  Rome  is  per- 
haps the  happiest  that  is  known  on  this 
earth.  Eugene  L.  Didier. 
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THE    SONG    OF    MARGAKET. 

"ISrrOBLEST  of  maidens,  Margaret 
-i- 1       Outside  Love's  garden  lingereth  : 
"  My  time,"  slie  sigheth,  "  is  not  yet, — 

My  time  for  either  love  or  death  : 
'Twixt  star  and  star  my  sphere  is  set : 

The  light  from  each  is  faint,"  she  saith. 

"  Here  in  Love's  garden  on  my  left 

All  wealth  of  fruit  and  flower  is  seen, — 

The  amber  peach,  with  ripeness  cleft, 
The  blue  grape  and  the  nectarine. 

The  white  rose  of  her  love  bereft. 

The  dark-red  rose  that  plays  the  queen. 

"  While  on  my  right,  past  wood  and  lea, 

The  pale  horizon  dimly  glows : 
Its  light  upon  the  silver  sea 

A  soul  of  color  doth  disclose", 
As  if  its  subtile  flame  might  be 

The  fire  that  kindles  in  the  rose." 

The  noble  maiden  Margaret 

Walks  in  white  garments,  like  a  bride ; 

On  barren  ways  her  steps  are  set. 
Sweet  mysteries  dwell  on  either  side ; 

Fair  are  the  garden-glooms,  and  yet 
Her  eyes  o'erlook  the  distance  wide. 

Which  way  at  last  her  course  shall  tend, 

Fain  would  she  know  ere  day  is  old. 
The  garden-paths  have  many  a  bend. 

White  robes  are  soiled  by  wet  brown  mould, 
And  where  those  shadowy  windings  end, 

That  is  a  secret  still  untold  ! 

Out  on  the  far  horizon's  rim 

There  dwells  a  light  that  never  dies  ; 
Faint  sounds,  as  from  the  angels'  hymn. 

In  soft  strange  echoings  fall  and  rise. 
The  path  between  is  wild  and  dim, 

But  leads  it  not  to  Paradise  ? 

Noblest  of  maidens,  Margaret 

Still  lingereth  on  the  barren  way  : 
"  My  time,"  she  sigheth,  "  is  not  yet ! 

The  larger  lot,  the  more  delay. 
'Twixt  star  and  star  my  sphere  is  set : 

Ah  !  which  shall  be  my  Star  of  Day  ?" 

Marion  Couthouy. 
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ADAME    T 's    dress-making 

establishment  is  in  one  of  those 
dark,  narrow,  ancient  streets  which  inter- 
lace in  the  good  old-fashioned  way  in  the 
very  heart  of  modern  Paris,  forming  a 
net-work  of  shops  and  tall,  gloomy  build- 
ings in  the  irregular  space  that  lies  be- 
tween the  Boulevard  des  Italiens  and 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Avenue  de  I'Opera  and  the  Rue 
Richelieu  on  the  other.  The  house 
whose  first  floor  it  occupies  is  six  stories 
high,  and  the  exterior  is  grim  and  for- 
bidding.      Madame    T 's    is    little 

known  to  Americans,  but  is  much  fre- 
quented by  a  wealthy  class  of  English 
and  French,  and  her  large,  square  rooms 
are  all  too  small  for  the  rush  of  business 
which  comes  pouring  into  them  at  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year.  Madame  al- 
ways shakes  her  head  when  people  urge 
her  to  take  a  larger  apartment.  She 
is  a  philosopher  in  her  way.  "  My 
business  pays  me  well  as  it  is  now,"  she 
says.  "  I  love  a  little  leisure :  why 
should  I  work  harder  and  turn  my 
establishment  into  a  mere  bee -hive 
where  one  is  obliged  to  receive  all  the 
world?"  This  last  reason  is  perhaps 
the  cogent  one,  for  she  is  an  autocrat ; 
she  loves  to  dictate  to  her  customers, 
and  to  pick  and  choose  whom  she  will 
serve  well  and  whom  not. 

She  was  once  a  mere  sewing-girl,  and 
she  has  built  up  her  business  from 
its  foundation  by  a  rare  combination 
of  toil  and  energy  and  unflinching  will, 
with  happy  inspirations  in  the  way  of 
cuttinf;  and  desi^-nin";,  and  a  knowledjjre 
of  all  the  minutijie  of  her  trade.  By 
birth  she  is  a  Belgian,  but  her  temper- 
ament is  French,  and  a  long  residence 
in  Paris  has  made  her  Parisian  in  air 
and  manner.  She  is  a  small,  slim 
woman,  whose  slightness  is  the  mask  of 
a  physique  to  which  nerves  and  fatigue 
are  alike  unknown,  and  whose  age 
might  be  anywhere  between  twenty-five 
and  forty  ;  her  large,  placid,  apparently 


unobservant  blue  eyes  are  keen  as  needles, 
and  her  sewing-girls  shrink  from  their 
glances,  lest  they  should  read  their  in- 
most secrets  and  shortcomings  written 
in  their  faces.  It  is  a  firm  belief  in  her 
atelier — the  ambitious  title  of  a  French 
sewing-room — that  Madame  can  see  out 
of  the  back  of  her  head.  She  rules 
her  girls  with  a  rod  of  iron,  and  her 
tongue  is  a  lash  under  which  the  dullest 
and  most  rebellious  wince  and  are 
cowed.  At  eight  o'clock  she  appears 
in  their  domain,  a  shapeless  little  figure 
in  petticoat  and  ill-fitting  flannel  dress- 
ing-sacque,  but  with  her  head  of  blonde 
hair  exquisitely  puffed  and  arranged. 
Though  she  is  a  dress-maker,  she  has  a 
saying  most  slighting  to  her  trade,  "  La 
tete  est  tout,"  and,  to  do  her  justice, 
she  lives  up  to  it,  for  she  never  appears 
outside  her  own  room  without  that 
elaborate  coiffure.  She  marks  the  tardy 
damsels  and  docks  their  wages  relent- 
lessly ;  she  scolds  the  lazy  ones — and 
how  she  can  scold  !  No  one  who  has 
not  heard  a  sharp -tongued  French- 
woman pour  forth  a  torrent  of  vituper- 
ation in  cold  blood  has  any  idea  of  the 
stinging,  merciless  speeches  at  feminine 
command.  Madame  never  loses  her 
temper,  though  sometimes  she  pretends 
to  do  so. 

Attached  to  her  household  is  a  small, 
fat,  apple-cheeked  boy  of  ten,  whose 
real  name,  Philippe,  has  become  merged 
in  the  convenient  appellation  of  "  Le 
Petit."  This  luckless  youth  runs  of 
errands,  scours  the  knives,  sweeps  and 
dusts,  and  sleeps  in  the  kitchen,  drag- 
ging his  bed  at  night  out  of  some  dark, 
hidden  cupboard.  He  undergoes  tor- 
tures from  the  toothache,  and  does  his 
work  for  days  together  with  his  face 
tied  up  in  a  bundle  of  woollen  rags  and 
his  small  person  swathed  in  the  folds  of 
a  blue  cotton  apron  two  sizes  too  large 
for  him.  He  is  the  sworn  enemy  of 
the  sewing-girls,  except  when  he  and 
they  make   common   cause  together  in 
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attacking;  Madame  behind  her  back. 
Unfortunate  Philippe  one  morning 
seized  the  opportunity  of  her  absence 
to  tell  his  enemies,  who  were  abusing 
their  mistress  with  all  the  vivacity  of 
Frenchwomen,  a  dream  he  had  had  the 
night  before, — how  he  had  appeared  be- 
fore Madame  in  judgment  for  some  tri- 
fling offence,  and  how  she  had  scolded  and 
shaken  him  till  his  teeth  chattered  and 
chattered  and  his  head  finally  dropped 
from  his  shoulders  and  rolled  clattering 
across  the  floor.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  culminating  point  of  his  description 
and  waved  his  hand  toward  an  imagi- 
nary head  whirling  about  in  one  corner, 
Madame,  coming  from  nobody  knew 
where, — for  there  were  days  when  she 
seemed  to  be  omnipresent, — rushed  upon 
him  from  behind  and  almost  turned  his 
dream  into  fulfilment:  she  shook  him 
till  he  was  breathless,  and  then,  taking 
him  by  the  shoulders,  she  thrust  him 
out  of  the  door.  As  it  closed  behind 
him,  her  assumed  fury  dropped  from 
her :  she  turned  to  the  girls  and  burst 
into  a  hearty  fit  of  laughter,  in  which 
the  whole  atelier  joined. 

To  see  this  small,  airy  creature,  whom 
a  breath  would  blow  away,  enthroned 
among  the  magnificent  velvets,  the 
tulles  and  shining  silks  and  satins,  the 
exquisite  laces,  cutting  and  snipping 
fearlessly  with  a  huge  pair  of  scissors, 
is  an  odd  sight  enough,  but  to  observe 
her  ways  with  her  customers  is  still 
odder :  then  her  sharp  tongue  is  at- 
tuned to  softest  flattery ;  the  home 
truths  of  which  she  is  so  liberal  in  the 
atelier  are  exchanged  for  glib  little  lies 
which  slip  sweetly  over  her  lips.  She 
knows  how  to  pander  to  the  vanity  of 
Madame  C ^,  who  fancies  her  awk- 
ward figure  a  fine  one,  and  how  to  coax 
Lady  B ,  a  stout,  red-faced  English- 
woman, who  has  set  her  heart  upon  a 
crimson  brocade,  into  a  dark-blue  one. 
Madame  is  nothing  if  not  good-natured 
and  philosophical  with  these  people, 
but  they  try  her  temper  sometimes, 
and  after  they  are  gone  she  will  come 
into  the  atelier  and  mimic  them  with 
the  talent  of  a  born  actress.  "  C'est 
un  OS,"  she  says  of  one  tall,  thin  cus- 


tomer, and  then  she  caricatures  the  at- 
titudes which  Madame  Delaunay  strikes 
before  the  mirror  to  study  the  fit  of  her 
new  dress. 

She  is  not  a  widow:  she  has  a  hus- 
band, and  four  living  children,  besides 
two  in  Pere  La  Chaise,  whose  graves 
she  visits  and  decorates  religiously  when 
All  Souls'  day  comes  round.  It  is  not 
so  very  far  out  of  the  way  to  say  that 
she  pays  more  attention  to  the  dead 
than  to  the  living,  for  her  two  eldest 
children  are  au  couvcnt^  that  conve- 
nient refuge  for  French  parents  who 
do  not  wish  to  be  burdened  with  the 
care  of  their  ofispring,  and  the  younger 
ones  are  out  in  the  country  at  nurse : 
their  mother  has  never  seen  them  since 
they  were  carried  ofi"  thither,  little  cry- 
ing   creatures,  two  or  three   days    old. 

Monsieur  T is  a  rosy,  good-humored 

man,  who  goes  to  his  business  every 
morning  and  laughs  amiably  at  his 
wife's  sharp  speeches,  even  when  they 
are  directed  toward  himself.  With  that 
outspokenness  as  to  private  afi"airs  which 
is  a  French  characteristic,  she  takes  the 
whole  atelier  into  her  confidence  on  the 
subject  of  his  shortcomings,  but  he 
goes  on  his  way  unruffled  and  smiling,- 
probably  the  only  human  being  whose 
equanimity  Madame  has  tried  in  vain  to 
shake. 

Yet  she  is  not  at  heart  an  unkind 
woman :  she  limits  her  abuse  of  her 
girls  to  harsh  words ;  her  atelier  is  al- 
ways warm  and  comfortable,  not,  as  in 
so  many  establishments,  chill  as  a  tomb 
throughout  the  long  days  of  winter ; 
she  cares  for  their  welfare ;  she  even  has 
a  motherly  eye  over  their  health.  And 
her  girls  appreciate  her  merits  as  a 
mistress  and  stay  with  her.  One  of 
them,  Caroline,  had  been  with  her  for 
ten  years ;  and  it  was  a  proof  of  great 
good  sense  on  either  side  that  such  a 
union  between  two  so  oddly  assorted 
characters  should  have  continued  for 
so  long. 

Caroline  was  born  in  Paris,  but  she 
came  of  Norman  parents,  and  her  faults 
and  virtues  were  more  English  than 
Norman.  She  had  not  a  particle  of 
French   tact   and   grace ;    she   did   not 
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know  how  to  flatter  ;  she  was  honest, 
truthful,  and  very  often  unnecesir^arily 
blunt.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say 
that  Madame  respected  these  qualities, 
but  she  certainly  respected  Caroline. 
In  the  torrents  of  vituperation  which 
DOW  and  then  descended  upon  the 
atelier,  no  harsh  word  ever  fell  upon 
her,  and  a  remarkable  tribute  to  her 
character  was  the  fact  that  her  com- 
panions regarded  her  exemption  as  a 
matter  of  course.  She  possessed  a 
singular  influence  over  them,  and  it  was 
always  exercised  in  behalf  of  order 
and  industry  in  the  work-room.  They 
turned  naturally  toward  her  for  help  and 
counsel  in  all  their  difficulties,  and  they 
jjenerally  received  very  good  advice. 
Whether  they  followed  it  or  not  was,  of 
course,  not  Caroline's  business.  This 
influence  was  by  no  means  dependent 
upon  her  position  in  the  atelier;  she 
was  not  forewoman,  for  the  omnipresent 
Madame  contrived  to  fill  that  station 
herself;  she  was  only  a  simple  work- 
woman like  the  rest,  basting  together 
the  waists  which  were  cut  and  fitted  in 
the  show-rooms. 

When  she  first  came  to  the  atelier, 

ten  years  before,  Monsieur  T ,  who 

was  supposed  to  have  an  eye  for  such 
things,  said  she  had  been  a  round, 
plump,  pretty  little  girl,  with  a  fresh, 
rosy  complexion ;  but  when  I  saw  her 
she  was  a  woman  of  thirty-three,  whose 
plumpness  had  increased  to  ungainly 
stoutness,  and  whose  youthful  coloring 
had  vanished  under  the  ravages  of  the 
smallpox  ;  she  had  caught  the  disease 
nursing  a  poor  neighbor  who  was  sick 
with  it,  and  it  had  blurred  the  outlines 
of  her  features  and  almost  destroyed 
her  eyelashes.  Her  only  beauty  lay  in 
her  hands,  which  were  small  and  white 
and  well  formed,  and  in  her  voice, 
which  was  singularly  sweet  and  melodi- 
ous among  all  the  thin,  shrill  French 
voices  of  the  atelier.  A  stranger 
would  have  called  her  a  dumpy,  com- 
mon-looking person.  And  she  would 
have  been  common  if  it  had  been  pos- 
sible for  lack  of  education  and  training 
to  make  her  so,  for  she  came  of  a  race 
of  ignorant  working-people.      She  had 


worked  since  she  was  five  years  old,  and 
neither  time  nor  money  had  ever  been 
granted  her  to  lift  herself  above  her  sta- 
tion. But  there  was  something  within 
her  which  removed  from  her  every  taint 
of  commonness :  her  calm  self-respect 
compelled  the  respect  of  others.  There 
were  moments  when  the  soul  within  her 
flashed  out  through  the  mask  of  features 
and  position  and  amazed  those  who  had 
never  seen  or  guessed  the  possibilities  of 
her  nature. 

Hers  had  been  a  hard,  toilsome  life. 
As  a  mere  baby,  she  had  learned  to 
take  the  dainty  stitches  which  the 
French  put  into  their  lingerie.,  and  had 
hemmed  the  shirts  which  her  mother 
made  for  a  living.  At  eight,  she 
hemmed  pocket-handkerchiefs  to  eke 
out  the  cost  of  her  food  ;  at  eleven,  she 
became  apprentice  in  a  dress-making  es- 
tablishment where  the  hours  were  from 
the  morning  till  eight 
-'s  atelier 


in 


In  Madame   T- 


eight  o'clock 
at  night. 

the  hours  were  the  same,  and  Caroline, 
one  of  the  best-paid  workwomen  in  it, 
received  for  her  day's  labor  the  sum  of 
ninety  cents.  Upon  this  she  lived  com- 
fortably, according  to  the  ideas  of  her 
class.  Her  breakfast  in  the  morning 
was  a  cup  of  vegetable-soup  with  a  crust 
of  bread.  She  brought  the  bread  and 
wine  for  her  dejeuner  with  her  from 
home.  She  kept  a  small  frying-pan 
stowed  away  in  a  convenient  cupboard 
in  the  atelier,  and  she  would  rush  out 
at  noon  to  buy  a  chop  or  a  bit  of  steak 
for  five  sous,  and  finish  her  meal  with 
a  little  fruit  or  some  chocolate.  The 
wine  was  a  necessity  to  these  ouvriereSj 
who  tasted  butter  perhaps  once  a  week 
and  regarded  coffee  as  a  luxury  to  be 
indulged  in  only  on  rare  occasions. 
After  she  went  home  at  night  she 
cooked  her  dinner,  which  was  very 
much  like  her  noon-breakfast.  How, 
with  her  hours  of  labor  —  for  it  was 
after  eleven  every  night  when  she 
finished  her  household  duties — and  her 
infrequent  holidays,  she  contrived  to 
make  her  own  dresses  and  do  the  rest 
of  her  sewing,  argued  the  loss  of  -a 
good  deal  of  sleep.  But  she  was  always 
ruddy  and  hardy  as  a  winter  apple. 
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Her  home  was  in  Montmartre,  a  full 
hour's  walk  from  the  shop,  and  she 
lived  with  her  father  and  a  younger 
brother.  Six  years  before,  her  mother, 
whom  she  loved  passionately,  had  been 
struck  down  by  paralysis,  just  as  her 
daughter  was  leaving  her  to  go  out  to  the 
day's  work,  and  the  doctor  for  whom  the 
neighbors  went  was  cruel  or  thouo;htless 
enough  not  to  tell  the  girl  that  nothing 
could  be  done  for  the  sick  woman.  For 
three  days  Caroline  in  her  ignorance 
watched  and  waited,  dreaming  of  no 
danger,  and  even  fancying  that  the  at- 
tack might  go  off  almost  as  suddenly  as 
it  had  come.  At  the  end  of  the  third 
day  her  mother  died  very  quietly,  with- 
out ever  having  recovered  consciousness. 
At  first  the  girl  was  dazed  :  she  could 
not  believe  that  she  was  dead,  she  could 
not  believe  the  doctor  when  he  told  her, 
brutally  enough,  now  that  it  was  too  late 
to  save  her  from  the  shock,  that  there 
had  been  no  chance  of  recovery  from 
the  first,  and  it  was  not  till  hours  after- 
ward that  the  kindly  neighbors  could 
convince  her  of  the  truth. 

Then  all  her  love  turned  itself  into 
the  ambition  —  no  modest  one  for  a 
Parisian  ouvriere — of  buying  for  her 
mother  a  lot  "  en  perpetidte^  in  Pere  La 
Chaise.  The  respectable  poor  of  Paris 
have  little  enough  claim  to  recognition 
in  the  whirl  of  the  great  city,  but  they 
have  even  less  dead  than  living.  The 
very  earth  almost  refuses  them  a  rest- 
ing-place. They  are  buried  for  a  year 
or  two  in  a  separate  grave,  and  when 
their  lease  has  run  out  their  bones  are 
carried  to  the  common  ditch  and  flung 
in  pell-mell.  It  is  no  uncommon  sight 
in  that  great  city  of  the  dead,  Pere  La 
Chaise,  to  see  the  survivors  groping 
along  the  slopes,  carrying  their  poor 
little  bunches  of  flowers  with  which 
they  are  going  to  decorate  the  spot 
where  their  dear  ones  have  once  lain. 
The  thought  of  such  a  fate  as  this  was 
horrible  to  Caroline's  mind :  she  roused 
her  father  to  an  interest  in  the  subject; 
her  brother  pinched  himself  to  save  part 
of  his  wages  for  the  purpose ;  she  worked 
her  fingers  to  the  bone  and  sat  up  half 
the    night    to    earn    extra   wages,    till 


finally  she  scraped  together  enough  to 
purchase  a  lot  with  the  much-desired 
condition  attached.  Every  other  Sun- 
day during  the  six  years  that  had  elapsed 
since  her  mother's  death  Caroline  had 
gone  to  visit  her  mother's  grave,  and 
what  money  she  could  spare  from  her 
wages  was  spent  for  flowers  and  wreaths 
for  its  adornment.  When  I  saw  it,  one 
All  Souls'  day,  it  was  beautiful  with  a 
mass  of  the  spicy  white  chrysanthemums, 
whose  large,  soft  blossoms  hid  the  stiff- 
ness of  those  ungainly  and  unfailing 
decorations  of  French  graves,  the  head- 
wreaths,  two  of  which,  in  black  and 
white,  inscribed^  respectively  "  A  ma 
femme^  and  "  A  ma  mere,^^  hung  at 
its  head ;  its  turf  was  soft  and  green 
and  untouched  as  yet  by  the  frost ;  and, 
while  we  stood  silent  looking  down  upon 
it,  Caroline  stooped  and  softly  picked  off 
a  tiny  red  autumn-leaf,  the  only  one 
which  had  fluttered  down  from  the  trees 
above. 

Her  life  seemed  a  hard-working,  color- 
less one,  going  on  monotonously  from 
year  to  year,  un diversified  by  the  gay 
summer  outings  along  the  Seine  or  in 
the  outskirts  of  Paris  or  by  those  Sun- 
day promenades  in  her  best  attire  which 
are  the  delight  of  the  Parisian  ouvri- 
ere. One  luxury  she  indulged  in, — a 
cheap  one :  she  read  those  marvellous  ro- 
mances which  appear  in  the  columns  of 
the  French  newspapers  ;  and,  as  she  had 
an  excellent  memory  and  quite  a  turn 
for  narration,  she  used  to  entertain  the 
atelier  over  their  work  by  recounting  the 
adventures  of  these  impossible  heroes 
and  heroines.  The  girls  hung  upon  her 
lips  as  upon  those  of  an  oracle,  and  she 
would  occasionally  deliver  a  little  lecture 
upon  some  subject  which  happened  to 
come  up  in  the  course  of  the  talk,  in 
which  she  stated  her  ideas  with  the 
double  positiveness  of  ignorance  and  a 
strong  character.  The  dream  of  her 
life  was  to  have  douze  cent  francs  de 
rente,  or,  in  other  words,  a  yearly  in- 
come of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars.  This  would  have  been  affluence 
to  her,  with  her  knowledge  of  the  pur- 
chasing-power of  every  cent.  She  was 
a  radical  republican  ;  but  she  said  once, 
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with  a  sigh,  in  speaking  of  a  possible 
return  of  imperial  rule,  "  Ceha  fera  du 
commerce;"  philosophically  snatching  a 
possible  good  out  of  what  she  believed 
to  be  an  evil.  The  thought  of  crema- 
tion shocked  her,  because,  according  to 
her  ideas,  it  would  ruin  the  trade  of 
the  undertakers.  She  hated  machines 
of  all  kinds ;  and  I  have  heard  her  de- 
clare that  if  she  were  ruler  she  would 
abolish  them  off  the  face  of  the  earth, 
for  they  were  destroying  the  working- 
people.  More  than  machines,  however, 
she  detested  the  priests  :  nothing  was 
too  bad  for  her  to  believe  of  them.  She 
never  went  to  mass  or  confession,  and, 
though  she  was  so  ignorant,  superstition 
had  little  place  in  her  mind,  and  she 
used  to  inveigh  bitterly  against  the  relics 
which  a  few  of  the  girls  wore  to  ward  off 
evil.  But,  to  tell  the  truth,  there  was 
nobody  of  a  devout  turn  of  mind  in  the 
atelier ;  and  Rosalie,  the  girl  who  went 
oftenest  to  church,  confessed  one  day, 
when  driven  into  a  corner  by  Caroline's 
questions,  that  she  went  because  it  could 
not  do  her  any  harm,  and,  if  there  was 
anything  in  it,  it  was  as  well  to  be  on 
the  safe  side. 

In  the  years  that  Caroline  had  been 
with  Madame  she  had,  by  dint  of  dili- 
gence and  conscientiousness,  gradually 
become  her  right  hand  in  the  atelier. 
She  had  absolutely  no  ideas  of  designing 
and  draping  with  any  grace,  but  she  was 
steady,  careful,  methodical,  and  always 
to  be  depended  upon,  and  her  mistress 
was  not  the  woman  to  underrate  these 
merits.  I  believe  she  thought  she 
should  keep  Caroline  with  her  as  long 
as  they  both  lived.  And  so,  I  dare  say, 
she  might  have  done,  if  it  had  not  been 
for  an  unforeseen  event. 

Early  one  morning,  before  the  custom- 
ers began  to  come,  Caroline  had  a  long 
interview  with  Madame  in  the  salon; 
but  this  was  quite  a  usual  thing,  and  ex- 
cited no  comment.  She  came  into  the 
work-room  just  as  the  girls  were  calming 
down  from  the  little  excitement  of  ar- 
riving and  settling  to  the  long,  steady 
work  of  the  day.  In  this  momentary 
lull  she  said  very  quietly,  "  Girls,  I  am 
going  to  leave  the  atelier.     In  a  couple 


of  weeks  I  am  to  be  married."  For  a 
moment  there  was  dead  silence  in  the 
tiny  assembly,  the  very  needles  were 
held  suspended  breathlessly  in  mid-air  ; 
for  when  the  prettiest,  brightest,  richest, 
most  fascinating  of  her  sex  announces 
her  engagement,  the  news  creates  a  flut- 
ter in  feminine  bosoms,  but  when  Caro- 
line, thirty-three  years  old,  with  no  in- 
come and  no  eyelashes,  and  pitted  by 
the  smallpox,  proclaimed  hers,  the  effect 
was  immense.  Questions,  conirratula- 
tions,  and  exclamations  all  broke  out 
together;  and  even  Madame,  who  ap- 
peared at  the  door  in  her  usual  shabby 
morning  toilet,  smiled  amiably  at  the 
commotion  the  words  had  raised,  and 
never  scolded. 

Nobody  in  the  atelier  had  known  any- 
thing about  it,  it  appeared,  but  Caro- 
line's especial  friend,  a  dark,  gypsy-like- 
looking  girl,  called  Adele,  who  trimmed 
sleeves  to  perfection,  and,  after  Madame 
herself,  possessed  the  sharpest  tongue  on 
the  premises.  She  lived  with  her  sis- 
ters, who  were  washerwomen,  out  at 
Asnieres,  and  as  bridesmaid  claimed  the 
right  of  presenting  the  bride  with  her 
coronet  of  orange-blossoms.  Little  by 
little  the  whole  story  came  out.  None 
of  her  acquaintances  in  the  work-room 
had  ever  fancied  that  Caroline  had  a 
romance ;  yet  she  was  the  heroine  of  a 
very  pretty  one.  She  and  Alphonse 
Lasseau — such  was  her  lover's  name — 
had  grown  up  together,  and  their  liking 
for  each  other  commenced  in  their  child- 
hood. But  the  parents  on  both  sides 
opposed  the  match,  and  the  marriage 
which  ten  years  before  had  been  in  a 
fair  way  of  taking  place  was  broken  off. 
For  a  long  time  they  only  saw  each 
other  by  chance.  In  the  mean  time, 
Alphonse  had  risen  in  the  world,  for  he 
had  a  situation  in  a  lace-house,  where 
he  was  liked  and  trusted  and  had  an  ex- 
cellent salary,  and  lie  might  have  won 
a  wife  much  higher  in  position  than  a 
poor  ouvricre.  Indeed,  Caroline  nar- 
rated with  no  small  pride  how  he  had 
had  heiresses  offered  to  him  with  as 
much  as  twenty  or  thirty  thousand  francs 
dot.  Alphonse,  however,  wisely  clung 
to  his  first  love,  though  she  had  neither 
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eyelashes  nor  dowry.  And  when,  at 
last,  old  Pere  Lasseau  died,  he  went  to 
his  mother  and  begged  her  to  give  her 
consent  to  his  marriage  with  Caroline, 
for  he  should  never  marry  any  one  else. 
Mere  Lasseau  obligingly  buried  her  ani- 
mosities, and  went  to  call  on  her  future 
daughter-in-law  as  soon  as  her  son  had 
arranged  matters  with  her.  But  the 
father  of  the  bride  proved  obdurate. 
He  had  no  fault  to  find  with  Alphonse, 
but  he  would  not  hear  of  his  daughter 
marrying  anybody  ;  and  he  threatened 
to  pitch  Monsieur  Lasseau  out  of  the 
window  should  he  ever  set  foot  on  the 
premises.  The  father  was,  according  to 
Adele's  account,  an  irascible,  tyrannical 
old  man,  who  had  abused  his  wife  when 
she  was  alive  and  neglected  his  children. 
It  would  have  seemed,  certainly,  that 
Caroline  was  old  enough  to  know  her  own 
mind,  and  for  the  last  fifteen  years  she 
had  supported  herself  entirely  ;  but  the 
French  law  gives  parents  such  complete 
control  over  their  children  that  she  could 
not  marry  without  his  consent  unless  she 
first  went  through  a  tedious  and  expen- 
sive legal  process.  At  last,  just  as  she 
was  about  taking  the  first  steps  in  this, 
he  yielded  sulkily.  He  signed  the  neces- 
sary papers,  but  he  positively  refused  to 
attend  the  wedding  or  to  see  Monsieur 
Lasseau,  and  sat  at  home  gloomy  and 
taciturn.  Caroline,  however,  fairly 
bloomed  wiih  happiness  :  her  eyes 
sparkled,  her  cheeks  grew  rosy ;  she 
was  almost  pretty  in  this  sudden  joy 
which  had  come  to  her. 

In  the  fortnio;ht  before  her  weddin"; 
she  came  every  day  to  the  atelier,  to 
work,  not  for  Madame,  but  upon  her 
own  trousseau  ;  for,  as  if  wonders  would 
never  cease,  that  lady  had  presented  her 
not  only  with  a  real  lace  pocket-handker- 
chief, but  with  the  white  cashmere  for  a 
wedding-dress,  and,  as  it  was  the  dull 
season,  actually  allowed  her  girls  to  make 
it.  None  of  her  aristocratic  customers 
had  half  the  dainty  stitches  put  upon 
their  garments  which  the  girls  bestowed 
upon  that  one. 

One  day  Caroline  brought  a  sample  of 
the  black  silk  dress  her  mother  in  law 
had  given  her  ;  another  time  she  drew 


out  a  jewel-case  from  her  pocket  and 
displayed  a  ver}^  pretty  gold  bracelet,  a 
present  to  her  from  the  firm  in  which 
her  husband  was  employed.  Then  Mon- 
sieur Lasseau  had  rented  a  tiny  apart- 
ment of  three  or  four  rooms,  away  in 
the  outskirts  of  Paris,  and  the  bride  and 
brideprroom  went  out  in  the  eveninsjs  to 
buy  their  furniture.  No  millionaire's  wife 
with  carte  hldnclie  at  her  command  ever 
had  more  pleasure  in  fitting  up  a  new 
house  than  these  two  people  got  out  of 
their  few  hundred  francs'  worth  of  chairs 
and  tables.  When  Caroline  was  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject,  she  confessed,  a 
little  shamefacedly,  that  she  was  to  be 
married  in  church.  The  civil  ceremony 
which  precedes  the  religious  rite  is  really 
the  binding  one  in  law,  and  everybody 
had  supposed  that  a  couple  of  their  anti- 
priestly  way  of  thinking  would  be  satis- 
fied with  the  former.  She  laid  it  all  to 
the  score  of  Monsieur  Lasseau's  rela- 
tives, who  were  very  pious  ;  but  I  think 
in  her  heart  she  was  delighted  to  have 
an  excuse  for  the  extra  display  of  a 
church  wedding :  not  for  the  world 
would  she  have  omitted  a  single  bud 
from  her  wreath  of  orange-bloi^soms  or 
a  fold  from  the  proper  number  for  her 
veil. 

Concerning  Monsieur  Lasseau  there 
was  but  a  single  opinion  in  the  atelier. 
"  There  are  not  two  men  in  Paris  like 
him,"  cried  the  girls,  with  a  groan,  not 
of  envy  at  their  companion's  good  for- 
tune, but  of  pity  for  themselves.  They 
were  wild  with  curiosity  to  see  him ; 
and  when  he  came  to  the  house  one 
evening  to  escort  his  fiancee  out  shop- 
ping, there  were  at  least  twenty  pairs  of 
eyes  spying  at  him  through  the  shutters. 
Poor  man  !  I  think  he  must  have  felt 
the  scrutiny  as  he  crossed  the  court- 
yard :  certainly  he  must  have  been  deaf 
not  to  have  heard  the  suppressed  laugh- 
ter. At  any  rate,  he  was  visibly  em- 
barrassed, for  he  walked  awkwardly  and 
carried  his  head  stifl3y.  It  was  so  dark 
that  nobody  could  see  what  he  really 
looked  like,  except  that  he  was  tall ; 
but  afterward  he  showed  himself  to  be 
a  blond,  red-complexioned,  blue -eyed 
man,  much  given  to  blushing,  as  little 
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French  in  appearance  as  Caroline,  and 
with  a  stammering,  hahing  speech,  very 
unlike  the  national  fluency.  But  he 
had  proved  himself  honest  and  kind  and 
good. 

At  last  the  wedding-day  came, — a  wild, 
blustering  morning  in  March,  when  the 
rain  was  falling  in  torrents  and  driving 
in  sheets  before  the  wind.  Madame 
showed  herself  a  wise  woman,  as  usual. 
It  was  the  dull  season,  and,  besides,  she 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  girls  would 
have  done  little  work  enough  had  they 
remained  at  home  :  their  thoughts 
would  have  been  flying  off"  to  the  wed- 
ding and  Caroline.  So  she  did  the 
graceful  thing,  and  gave  them  all  per- 
mission to  go ;  she  even  put  on  her 
best  bonnet  and  mantle  and  drove  out 
herself  in  a  cab  to  the  shabby  stone 
church  in  Montmartre  where  the  cere- 
mony was  to  take  place. 

Before  the  bride's  cortege  drove  up 
from  the  Mairie,  some  two  hundred  peo- 
ple had  assembled  and  were  seated  up 
near  the  altar,  where  the  smell  of  stale 
incense  was  the  strongest,  or  standing 
by  the  door,  where  the  gleams  of  day- 
light struggling  in  mingled  strangely 
with  the  gloom  of  the  building  and  the 
faint  brightness  made  by  the  candles, 
which  were  few  and  far  between.  It 
was  a  typical  French  crowd,  trim  and 
carefully  dressed.  Though  the  quarter 
was  a  poor  one,  there  were  no  dishevelled 
women  and  tattered  girls  even  among 
the  outsiders,  who  skulked  about  on  the 
porches  over  the  steps  to  keep  them- 
selves out  of  the  wet,  for  the  rain  was 
still  pouring  down  steadily.  For  a 
full  half-hour  we  waited.  Now  and 
again  a  beadle,  gorgeously  arrayed  in  a 
picturesque  costume  of  red  and  blue, 
"with  a  cocked  hat  and  a  long  staff" 
with  a  silver  head,  popped  out  upon  us 
from  a  hidden  corner,  like  Jack  in  the 
Box,  to  see  whether  the  bride  was 
coming ;  and  when  he  had  satisfied  him- 
self that  there  were  no  signs  of  her 
approach,  he  hurried  back  and  shut 
himself  up  again,  lest  the  spectators 
should  tire  of  his  attractions  before  the 
time  came  for  displaying  them.  At 
last,    four    carriages    drove    across    the 


square  in  front  of  the  church,  their 
wheels  splashing  up  the  water  from  the 
puddles,  and  a  moment  later  the  bridal 
party  entered  the  building, — Monsieur 
Lasseau  very  red  in  the  face  and  very 
much  embarrassed,  Caroline  in  all  the 
glory  of  veil  and  orange-blossoms  and 
long  white  train,  Adele  looking  striking- 
ly handsome  in  her  dress  of  dull  red, 
which  brought  out  all  the  fine  points  of 
her  brunette  complexion  and  clearly- 
cut  features.  The  groomsman  proved  a 
capital  foil  for  her,  too :  he  was  Caro- 
line's brother,  a  good-looking,  fair-haired 
young  Frenchman,  with  a  double  sup- 
ply of  all  those  airs  and  graces  which 
his  sister  lacked.  The  organ  began  to 
play,  the  beadle  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  the  little  procession,  and  they 
moved  up  the  aisle  to  the  chancel,  where 
a  couple  of  priests  awaited  them.  It 
was  really  the  bridesmaid  and  the  best 
man  and  the  beadle  who  carried  off  the 
honors  of  the  occasion  :  except  in  a 
sentimental  point  of  view,  the  bride 
and  groom  were  nowhere  in  comparison. 
And  when  Adele,  escorted  by  Caroline's 
brother  and  preceded  by  the  beadle 
stamping  his  staff,  went  around  through 
the  congregation  to  take  up  a  collection, 
she  did  it  with  a  carriage  and  dignity 
and  grace  that  many  a  great  lady  might 
have  envied.  She  said  the  next  day, 
"  Nobody  would  have  guessed  it  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  been  brides- 
maid." After  the  ceremony  was  over. 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Lasseau  received 
the  congratulations  of  their  friends  in 
the  sacristy,  where  their  cheeks  vied 
with  each  other  in  redness,  and  then 
drove  away  to  the  restaurant  where  the 
wedding  breakfast  was  to  be  held. 

That  was  not  quite  my  last  vision  of 
Caroline.  A  month  later  a  telegram 
summoned  me  away  from  Paris,  but  be- 
fore I  left  the  city  I  went  out  to  see 
her  in  her  new  house.  I  found  her  in- 
stalled in  a  tiny  apartment  where  every- 
thing was  bright  and  clean  and  shining. 
Slic  had  made  a  most  remarkable  begin- 
ning in  her  new  life,  for  she  was  busy 
patching  and  mending  an  old  dress 
belonging  to  her  mother-in-law,  and  she 
showed   me  with   an  air  of   pride  how 
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nicely  she  had  done  it.  I  wonder  some- 
times how  long  that  state  of  things 
lasted ;  but  I  have  never  been  back  to 
see. 

And  so  I  left  her,  radiant  with  happi- 
ness. She  had  reached  the  summit  of 
her  ambitions ;  she  had  the  douze  cent 


francs  de  rente  she  had  wished  for: 
more,  much  more,  than  she  had  ever 
ventured  to  dream  of  in  the  lonely 
drudgery  of  her  former  life  had  come 
to  her, — she  had  a  home,  and  the  shel- 
ter of  her  husband's  love  wrapped  her 
around.  Sarah  A.  Alison. 


A    WEEK    IN    KILLARNEY. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OUR  guide  taking  one  luncheon- 
basket  in  his  charge,  we  arm  our- 
selves with  the  other  things,  and,  glad 
to  be  rid  of  our  tremulous  vehicle  for  a 
time,  leave  Con  in  charge  of  it,  and  set 
out  for  our  walk.  The  guide  goes  on 
in  front,  whistling  "  Nora  Creina"  with 
immense  cheerfulness,  whilst  we  all  fol- 
low. Miss  Kingsley  clings  to  me,  Carrie 
impounds  Jones  ;  the  gloomy  Brooke  in 
silent  majesty  brings  up  the  rear. 

"  Here's  the  toll-gate,  ma'am,"  says 
our  guide,  whose  name  is  Mick  Demp- 
sey,  turning  as  we  come  to  two  huge 
boulders  that  stand  high  on  each  side 
of  our  path,  facing  each  other.  They 
really  do  resemble  the  pillars  of  a  gate- 
way. "When  Finn  MacConhal  cut  the  , 
mountains  in  two  to  make  this  Gap, 
ma'am,  he  put  these  stones  here  wid  his 
own  hands  to  guard  the  way.  'Tis  thrue 
for  me,  though  maybe  ye  won't  believe 
it." 

I  can  see  that  Carrie  is  much  struck 
by  the  guide's  words,  and  would  give 
her  little  finger  to  be  able  to  believe 
them. 

"  There  were  giants  in  those  days,"  I 
whisper  to  her,  in  kindly  encourage- 
ment, as  we  go  on  again. 

But  how  to  describe  the  gloomy  gran- 
deur of  the  Gap  itself,  with  its  dark, 
mountainous  sides,  its  sullen  lakes,  all 
inky  black,  the  mysterious  sound  of 
hidden  waters  rushing  through  it  ? 
Winding  upward,  the  rugged  pathway 
leads  us  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
heart  of  the  mighty  mountains  that 
stand  serene  and  awful  throughout  the 


ages.  High  up  upon  the  rugged  cliflPs 
white  specks  can  be  discerned  that 
presently  resolve  themselves  into  goats. 
A  sense  of  utter  loneliness  falls  upon 
us,  born  of  the  mystic  silence  that 
wraps  this  wild  ravine.  AVith  unex- 
pressed desire  for  freedom  we  look 
heavenward,  to  where  the  broad  sky  is 
over  all,  flushed,  exquisite,  with  its 
clouds  of  rose-red  melting  into  tender 
gray. 

Our  guide,  who  is  totally  unimpressed 
by  the  stern  beauty  of  the  scene,  breaks 
in  upon  our  thoughts. 

"  See  !  there's  the  Eagle's  Nest, 
ma'am,"  he  says,  pointing  to  a  crag  that 
is  barely  discernible ;  "  an'  here,  sir,  is 
St.  Pathrick's  Lake, — the  Black  Lough, 
we  call  it ;  an'  'tis  cowlder  and  blacker 
thruly  than  the  others.  'Twas  here 
the  saint  (may  he  be  good  to  us !) 
threw  the  last  sarpint  in  an'  dhrownded 
him.  'Tis  the  idintical  place,  ma'am. 
In  an  iron  chist  he  shut  him,  and  flung 
him  into  the  wather  there,  below  yer 
foot.  An'  isn't  it  quare,  ma'am,  not  a 
fish  will  live  in  it  till  this  day  ?  Her- 
bert o'  Muckross  an'  others  have  thried 
it  ag'in  an'  ag'in,  an'  'tis  all  o'  no  use." 

Later  on  we  discover  that  our  guide's 
statement  is  true,  though  it  is  supposed 
that  some  mineral  substance,  and  7wt  the 
"  sarpint,"  is  the  cause  of  the  fishes' 
decease.  Seeing  Carrie's  chagrin  at 
this  trampling  on  old  legendary  lore,  I 
kindly  suggest  that  perhaps  it  is  the 
iron  clasps  on  the  "  chist"  that  have 
tainted  the  water  ever  since.  My  well- 
meant  remark  is  received  with  contempt- 
uous silence. 
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"  You  seem  to  have  a  regular  store 
of  aDCcdote,"  I  say  to  Mick  Dempsey, 
turning  to  him  as  a  more  congenial  com- 
panion than  the  others :  he  at  least  will 
not  treat  me  with  open  scorn. 

"  Fcgs,  I  have  that  same,"  says  he, 
delighted  at  my  appreciation  of  his  con- 
versational powers.  An  envious  depre- 
ciation of  mine  by  those  who  shall  be 
nameless  has  not  soured  my  naturally 
perfect  temper. 

"  I  could  tell  ye  tales  be  the  hour," 
says  Mick  Dempsey  genially,  finding  in 
me  a  kindred  spirit.  "  An'  there's  a 
good  one  I  remimber  now.  Ye  niver 
heard  o'  Pat  Daly,  did  ye  ?" 

With  a  sense  of  growing  unimpor- 
tance I  sadly  confess  that  as  yet  that 
illustrious  individual  is  unknown  to  me. 

"  Well,  he's  a  guide  round  here,  like 
meself,  an'  not  bad  at  the  echoes  aither, 
but  not  as  good  as  me,  though  I  says  it 
as  shouldn't.  (Mick  Dempsey,  guide : 
ye'll  recommind  me  to  yer  frinds,  won't 
ye,  sir?)  Well,  whin  Pat  Daly  was 
takin'  it  upon  himself  to  set  up  here  as 
guide,  he  wint  to  one  o'  the  ginthry 
round  an'  axed  for  a  few  lines  of  char- 
aether  to  show  to  the  English  tourists 
that  might  be  comin'  this  way.  The 
gintleman  axed  him  in  turn  if  he  could 
read,  an'  Pat  towld  the  truth  for  once 
an'  said  he  couldn't.  '  That's  bad, 
that's  bad,'  says  the  Squire ;  '  but  you 
shall  have  yer  lines,  for  you're  as  dacint 
a  man  as  I  know,  if  a  thrifle  given  to 
the  murdherin'  o'  yer  neighbors.'  So 
Pat  got  his  papers,  an'  away  wid  him  to 
the  enlhrance  o'  the  Gap  to  wait  for  the 
tourers.  An',  sure  enough,  soon  there 
came  along  a  large  party  o'  the  English 
folk,  that  he  knew  by  the  checks  on 
their  breeches  (saving  yer  presence, 
ma'am)  an'  the  die-away  look  o'  the 
ladies.  So  Pat,  wid  his  paper  in  his 
hand,  walked  up  to  them  as  bowld  as 
brass. 

"  '  An'  what  are  you,  me  good  man?' 
asks  the  foremost  o'  the  party. 

"  '  A  guide,  yer  honor,'  says  Pat.  '  If 
ye  misthrust  me,  read  this ;  'twill  spake 
the  thruth  of  me.' 

"  So  the  gintleman  squeezed  his  eye 
into  a  glass  an'  began  to  read  it ;  an' 
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afther  a  bit  he  turned  as  pale  as  a 
turnip,  an'  '  Good  heavens !'  says  he,  an' 
whispered  somethin'  to  the  others,  an' 


the 


womin 


give 


a   screech,  an' 


away 


they  all  wint,  like  a  flock  o'  sheep, 
down  the  path  ag'in,  the  way  they  had 
come,  an'  was  niver  heard  of  since.  An' 
Pat  was  mighty  glad  to  be  rid  of  'em 
so  aisy,  for  he  thought  they  was  a  party 
of  lunatics  that  had  escaped  from  the 
asylum  up  in  Killarney.  But  a  second 
an'  a  third  party  o'  the  Saxons  behaved 
jist  the  same,  an'  thin  it  began  to  grow 
serious,  for  Pat  was  earnin'  nothin'  at 
all,  an'  starvation  was  beginnin'  to  be 
good  friends  wid  him,  whin  there  come 
along  a  lot  o'  studints  from  Dublin,  an' 
whin  they  read  his  lines  they  all  burst 
out  a-laughin'  till  ye'd  think  they'd 
dhrop.  They  wur  Irish,  ye  see,  an' 
knew  a  joke  whin  they  saw  it.  An' 
prisently,  whin  they  could  spake  for 
laughin',  they  read  aloud  to  him  his 
characther ;  an'  sorra  word  o'  good  was 
there  in  it  at  all,  but  jist  a  few  lines, 
say  in',  For  the  love  o'  the  Vargin  an' 
the  good  of  his  sowl,  let  no  man  thrust 
the  bearer  o'  these  lines,  for  a  more 
thunderin'  villain,  or  a  'cuter  robber,  or 
a  nater  murdherer  there  wasn't  in  the 
counthry ;  au'  that  though  as  yet  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  bring  his  crimes 
home  to  him,  the  whole  Gap  was  strewn 
wid  the  bones  o'  his  victims  !  Ha — ha  ! 
Pegs,  'tis  himself  could  tell  you  that 
story  grand,  an'  how  the  Squire  who 
wrote  the  paper  for  him  nearly  choked 
with  potheen  and  laughter  when  he 
heard  it  all,  an'  give  him  a  five-pun' 
note  to  make  it  up  to  him.  Will  1  give 
ye  another  echo  now,  here,  ma'am  ?  'ti» 
a  mighty  good  place  for  one." 

Again  he  bends  forward,  places  his^ 
hands  behind  his  coat-tails,  and  throws 
them  lightly  into  the  air.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  resembles  nothing  so  much  as 
a  superannuated  blackbird.  But  this 
time  his  eff"orts  to  call  forth  an  echo  fill 
us  with  amaze.  It  becomes  apparent  to 
us  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  "  Paddy 
Blake"  lives  somewhere  in  the  interstices 
of  the  mountains.  lie  is  first  afi'oction- 
ately,  then  sternly,  then  angrily  desired 
to  "  come  out  o'   that,"   and  when  he 
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declines  to  leave  his  rocky  fastness  is 
accused  of  all  sorts  of  low  misdemean- 
ors, such  as  of  being  "  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly" over-night,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  beginning  to  feel  distinctly  grieved 
for  Paddy  Blake,  when  our  guide's 
manner  to  him  undergoes  a  complete 
change.  "  From  grave  to  gay"  it  goes, 
and  quite  a  light  and  airy  conversation 
now  enchants  the  ear. 

"  Good-morrow,  Paddy  !"  "  Are  ye 
at  home  th'  day  ?"  "  I  hope  ye're  quite 
well  this  mornin'  ?"  "  Whin  did  ye  re- 
turn from  France,  Paddy  Blake?" 

Mark  the  tender  solicitude  in  all  these 
queries.  I  cease  to  grieve  for  the  re- 
cipient of  so  many  and  marked  atten- 
tions. And  now  our  guide  seems  deter- 
mined to  probe  him  as  to  whether  he  ever 
really  was  or  was  not  in  the  land  of  frogs. 

"  Parly  voo  Francy,  Paddy?"  "  How 
was  the  Mossoos  whin  ye  left  ?"  "  Vooly 
voo  dancy,  Paddy?" 

Which  invitation,  it  may  be  pre- 
sumed, Paddy  accepts,  as  he  sends  no 
answer  to  it,  and  silence,  we  all  know, 
gives  consent.  There  is  indeed  to  me 
something  insolent  in  the  way  Paddy 
repeats  aloud  all  his  friend's  questions, 
without  deigning  a  reply  to  them  or 
ever  volunteering  any  remark  of  his 
own.  This  thought,  however,  I  confine 
to  my  own  bosom,  with  my  usual  amia- 
bility, having  always  had  a  lively  horror 
of  mischief-makers. 

Our  guide  has  now  ceased  to  address 
the  distant  Paddy  (knowing  him,  prob- 
ably, to  be  executing  a  private  cancan 
in  his  own  home),  and  is  again  extract- 
ing sweet  sounds  from  the  echoing 
rocks.  His  wild,  soft  cry  rises  on  the 
wind,  only  to  be  repeated  more  softly 
and  with  increasing  wildness  by  the 
listening  hills,  whilst  we  stand  by, 
charmed  and  awed  by  the  strange  sounds 
of  Nature  roused. 

A  tall,  handsome  lad,  the  proprietor 
of  another  cannon,  comes  forward  here, 
and  fires  it  off"  before  we  have  time  to 
know  even  what  he  is  going  to  do. 
Perhaps  our  ignorance  of  his  design 
makes  the  eff"ect  of  it  even  grander. 
From  the  heights  and  hollows  a  thou- 
sand  replications   of    the   sound   burst 


forth.  From  the  Purple  Mountain  to 
the  Reeks  and  back  again  the  crashing 
thunder  is  hurled,  until  all  the  dark 
Gap  rings  with  the  grand  artillery  of 
the  angry  rocks.  Like  distant  thunder 
it  dies  away,  rolling  sullenly  farther  and 
farther  off",  until  at  last,  when  it  ceases, 
we  fail  to  understand  its  death,  and  be- 
lieve it  has  but  passed  beyond  our  ears 
into  regions  still  unknown.  As  its  pas- 
sionate rage  ceases  from  us,  the  music 
of  the  stream  that  rushes  through  the 
gorge  makes  itself  felt,  and  brings  us 
back  to  calmer  life  with  a  sigh.  It  is 
a  stream  full  of  conversation,  though 
somewhat  sad,  as  befits  the  character  of 
its  home.  We  have  scarcely  yet  been 
helped  by  it  to  a  forgetfulness  of  the 
late  assault  upon  our  nerves,  when  we 
become  aware  of  the  presence  of  three 
barefooted  girls  standing  upon  the  path- 
way before  us.  By  this  time  our  party 
has  become  a  little  separated,  and  Jones 
has  found  an  opportunity  of  establish- 
ing himself  beside  Miss  Kingsley. 

One  of  the  girls,  stepping  forward, 
holds  out  to  us  some  knitted  socks. 

"  Buy  thim,  sir?"  says  she  coaxingly. 
"  Ye'll  find  thim  good,  for  I  knitted 
thim  meself.  Do  now  !"  Then  sudden- 
ly her  soft,  roguish  eyes  fall  on  Jones 
and  Muriel.  "  Yoitll  buy  'ein,  sir  ?"  says 
she  confidently.  "  Ye  ought,  ye  know, 
for  we've  waited  a  long  time  for  ye." 

"  For  me.^"  says  Jones  imprudently. 

"  For  you  an'  your  good  lady,"  says 
she,  with  a  courtesy  to  Muriel,  who 
turns  a  lovely  crimson.  But  Jones  is 
plainly  enraptured.  He  declines  the 
socks,  but  gives  the  lucky  spokes- 
woman something  by  which  to  remem- 
ber him  when  he  shall  be  gone. 

We  are  all  afraid  to  look  at  Brooke. 
Will  he  give  way  to  rage  before  which 
the  late  storm  among  the  mountains 
will  pale  and  sink  into  insignificance? 
He  at  least  is  not  pale ;  he  is  almost 
purple  with  repressed  venom.  Why 
on  earth  did  I  ask  these  two  young 
men  to  accompany  us  to-day?  What 
irony  lies  in  the  thought  that  I  had 
suggested  to  them  that  they  should 
spend  a  happy  day  with  us  in  this  wild 
gorge  ! — Happy  ! 
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"  What  pretty  girls  those  were,"  says 
Carrie  hurriedly,  "  but  how  —  how 
strange !" 

''  Uncivilized,  I  am  sure  you  mean  ; 
your  kind  feeling  alone  suggests  the 
word  '  strange,'  "  says  Brooke,  in  an  im- 
possible tone.  "  They  were  both  rude 
and  uncouth,  and  evidently  very  much 
wanting  in  penetration.  You  are  right, 
Mrs.  Desmond :  they  are  an  ignorant 
peasantry.     I  quite  agree  with  you." 

Poor  Carrie !  She  said  nothing  of 
the  kind,  yet,  in  his  present  mood,  she 
is  afraid  to  contradict  him. 

"  He  looks  so  sour  that  I  shouldn't 
think  he'd  '  agree'  with  any  one,"  says 
Jones  in  a  loud  aside  to  me  ;  but  for- 
tunately no  one  else  hears  it.  "  How- 
ever, there's  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

"  Poor  things  !  I  suppose  they  are 
ignorant,"  says  Miss  Kingsley  thought- 
fully. "  And  one  can  see  they  have  no 
penetration."  with  a  soft,  absent  look  at 
Brooke,  that  somehow  tells  upon  that 
young  man  and  reduces  his  color  to  a 
delicate  mauve.  "  But  they  are  very 
pretty,  aren't  they  ?  and  full  of  life  and 
er — verve,  and  that." 

She  may  be  vague,  but  she  is  certainly 
eminently  successful.  Brooke's  mauve 
subsides  into  a  still  more  natural  hue, 
and  fear  of  an  explosion  disappears,  at 
least  for  the  time  being.  Carrie  makes 
a  light  suggestion  that  is  well  received 
by  all,  and 

Sunshine  sweeps  across  our  lives  again. 

And  now  the  Logan  Stone  is  pointed 
out  to  us  by  our  loquacious  guide.  It 
is  a  huge  boulder,  at  least  twenty  feet  in 
circumference,  poised  upon  another  rock, 
and  so  perfectly  balanced  by  the  devil 
(according  to  Dempsey)  that  it  will 
move  with  the  touch  of  a  child. 

"  An'  now,  if  ye  don't  mind  a  little 
rough  walkin',  ma'am,  an'  as  ye  are  not 
goin'  home  be  the  lake,  I'll  take  ye 
across  the  ground  a  bit  to  where  ye'll 
git  a  grand  look  at  Coom-a-Dhur,"  says 
Dempsey,  who,  like  James,  has  taken  a 
special  fancy  to  Carrie,  and  addresses 
her  alone  when  any  fresh  proposition  is 
to  be  made. 

Carrie  expressing  a  determination  to 


surmount  all  difficulties,  we  quit  the 
main  pathway  and  step  lightly,  if  with 
difficulty,  in  Dcmpsey's  wake,  over  wet 
stones  and  scraggy  edges  of  rock  up- 
rising from  the  ground.  Stumbling 
heavily  over  unseen  roots  of  furze  and 
heather,  we  manage  to  reach  at  last  a 
point  that  is  evidently  a  favorite  with 
our  guide. 

"  An'  don't  ye  look,  now,  ma'am,  yet 
awhile,"  he  cries.  "  Keep  yer  eyes  on 
yer  toes  till  I  bring  ye  to  the  right  spot. 
Pegs,  I  bet  'twill  reward  ye." 

It  does.  Standing  upon  a  high  emi- 
nence, we  look  down  below  us  to  where 
stretches  the  black  valley  (or  Coom-a- 
Dhur)  in  all  its  perfect  beauty.  Through 
it  runs  a  rapid  river,  small,  sullen,  but 
tumultuous,  subject  to  violent  floods  that 
inundate  its  banks  and  neighboring  fields 
at  certain  seasons.  In  the  distance  are 
trees,  in  the  farther  distance  a  soft  view 
of  the  Upper  Lake.  For  miles  the  lonely 
valley  extends,  bound  in  by  gray,  gaunt 
mountains, — a  voiceless,  dreary  spot,  ly- 
ing there  silent,  motionless,  with  scarce 
a  touch  of  life.  On  the  left,  far  as  the 
eye  can  see,  the  gaunt  hills  rise,  casting 
an  everlasting  shadow  on  the  sleeping 
valley,  —  a  shadow  from  which,  per- 
chance, its  gloomy  name  has  been  de- 
rived. On  the  right  lies  the  placid 
Upper  Lake,  laughing  in  the  merry 
sunshine  as  it  coquets  lazily  with  its 
many  fairy  isles  and  dances  in  its  tiny 
bays. 

"  You  have  indeed  given  us  a  rare 
pleasure,"  says  Carrie,  turning  to  the 
delighted  Mick  Dempsey. 

"  What  is  it  like?"  asks  Miss  Kings- 
ley,  in  a  low  tone.  "  What  an  idea  of 
desolation  it  gives  !  And  those  two  or 
three  poor  cabins  seem  only  to  increase 
the  feeling.  It  reminds  me  of  some- 
thing, but  I  don't  know  what." 

"  It  is  like  the  valley  of  the  Black 
Umvolosi  in  South  Africa,"  says  Jones 
critically.  "  There  is  a  wildncss  about 
it  that  suggests  the  other  scene." 

"  You  judge    from    pictures,"    asks 

Carrie,  "or  from  some  friend's  experi- 

?» ) 

"  From  my  own,"  says  Jones.  "  I 
was  in  Africa  during  the  late  war.     I 
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happened  to  be  in  Xatal  at  the  time, 
and  went  up  the  country  with  Wood's 
column." 

AVe  all  feel  instinctively  that  he  has 
risen  in  the  estimation  of  every  one  of 
us.  He  has  seen  a  real  war  !  He  has 
been  probably  face  to  face  with  dozens 
of  black  Zulus  ! 

"And  you  mean  to  say  you  saw  an 
actual  battle  ?"  says  Carrie,  quite  purring 
over  him.     I  begin  to  dislike  Jones. 

"Oh,  do  tell  us  how  they  throw  their 
assegais,  and  if  they  wear  feathers  in 
their  hair,"  says  Muriel,  bending  toward 
him,  her  eyes  alight.  I  can  see  that 
Brooke  is  again  meditating  murder. 

"  No,  there  were  no  feathers,"  says 
Jones,  laughing  ;  "  and  they  threw  their 
assegais  just  like  this." 

We  have  all  laid  our  walking-canes 
against  the  ledge  of  a  rock  behind  us, 
and  as  he  speaks  Jones  carelessly  lays 
hold  of  one  of  them. 

"  But  did  you  really  see  an  encounter, 
Mr.  Jones  ?"  asks  Carrie  cautiously,  to 
whom  wars  and  tumults  are  a  never-fail- 
ing source  of  interest. 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  several,"  says  Jones,  in 
the  airy  tone  of  one  who,  having  seen 
more  than  most,  thinks  nothing  of  it. 
To  some  of  those  who  are  listening  this 
tone  is  offensive. 

"  Why  don't  you  tell  them  at  once 
that  you  got  the  Victoria  Cross  for  an 
exploit  of  special  daring?"  says  Brooke, 
in  a  loud  but  hollow  voice  and  with  a 
sardonic  lauah. 

"  Because  I  never  tell  lies,"  returns 
Jones  loudly,  glaring  at  his  opponent. 
His  emphasis  is  full  of  terrible  possibili- 
ties. Brooke,  as  one  can  judge  by  the 
lowering  of  his  brow,  is  calling  together 
all  his  mental  forces  to  make  him  a 
crushing  reply,  when — Miss  Kingsley, 
as  usual,  comes  to  the  rescue. 

"  You  haven't  shown  us  how  they 
throw  the  assegai  yet,  Mr.  Jones,"  she 
says  sweetly.  — "  Mr.  Brooke,  come 
here,  close  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  he  will 
fling  his  stick  in  that  direction." 

"  Well,  here  goes,"  says  Jones.  He 
raises  his  arm,  cane  in  hand,  and  pre- 
cipitates the  latter  into  the  Black  Val- 
ley, far,  far  below. 


"  Hold  !  stop  !"  cries  Brooke,  rushing 
forward.  "  That  was  my  stick — mine  ! 
What  business  had  you  with  it  ?  Make 
an  ass  of  yourself  and  an  assegai  of  your 
own  stick,  if  you  like,  but  spare  other 
people's.     Where  is  it  now  ?" 

"  Oh,    where,   and,  oh,  where  is  my  Highland 
laddie  gone  ?" 

quote  I,  the  sincerest  sympathy  in  my 
tone  ;  but  nobody  seems  to  believe  in 
me. 

"  Your  cane  !"  says  Jones,  with  a  sus- 
picious amount  of  astonishment,  as  it 
appears  to  me.  "  Dear  me,  dear  me ! 
I'm  sure  I'm  awfully  sorry.  Never 
mind  ;  take  mine  instead.  Keep  it  as  a 
memento  of  one  of  the  happiest  days  of 
your  existence,  eh  ?     Ha — ha  !" 

Jones  is  fat,  and  so  is  his  laugh.  It 
is  a  rounded  laugh,  and  very  infectious. 
We  all  join  in  it,  though  in  bodily  ter- 
ror of  the  consequences  of  our  untimely 
mirth. 

"  How  strange  that  a  valley  in  Ireland 
should  so  closely  resemble  one  m  Af- 
rica !"  says  Carrie  hurriedly,  more  with 
the  design  of  preventing  Brooke  from 
bringing  in  a  crushing  remark  than  from 
any  surprise  at  the  fact. 

"  Not  more  strange  than  Miss  Kings- 
ley's  finding  a  resemblance  between  the 
entrance  to  the  Gap  and  the  Tyrol," 
says  Jones.  "  It  merely  shows  how 
Nature,  like  history,  repeats  itself  in  the 
most  unlikely  places.  I  believe  there  is 
no  smallest  spot  upon  the  globe  that  has 
not  its  counterpart  in  some  other  distant 
clime." 

"  '  Beautiful  words,'  "  quotes  Mr. 
Brooke,  with  seething  sarcasm.  "  Per- 
haps, out  of  your  boundless  stores  of 
knowledge,  you  will  kindly  give  us  some 
little  hint  or  quote  to  us  some  brief  pass- 
age that  will  enable  us  to  share  your 
belief." 

"  Let  us  eat  our  luncheon  first," 
suggest  I  peaceably.  "  Is  there  any- 
thing, Carrie,  in  those  baskets  we  have 
been  bending  under  ever  since  we  left 
Con  ?  or  must  we  conclude  that  they 
are  filled  with  stones  ?  If  you  have  at- 
tempted to  play  a  trick  of  that  sort  upon 
us  it  will  be  a  sorry  day  for  you,  as,  in 
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default  of  anything  better,  I  feel  I  shall 
eat  you." 

In  truth,  I  am  in  great  haste  to  allay 
the  pangs  of  hunger,  feeling  as  if  our 
last  meal  had  been  consumed  about  a 
week  or  ten  days  ago. 

"  Yes,  Fm  hungry  too,"  says  Miss 
Kingsley,  as  though  surprised  at  herself, 
though  she  is,  in  fact,  that  most  charm- 
ing of  all  things,  a  lovely  girl  with  an 
honest  appetite.  I  regard  her  with  in- 
creasing admiration.  She  is  gowned 
in  a  pretty  blue  serge  that  fits  her  lis- 
some figure  to  perfection,  and  her  eyes 
are  lustrous  and  ijrleamin";. 

Her  mouth  full  small,  and  thereto  soft  and  red, 

is  slightly  parted  as  she  smiles  on  our 
"melancholy  Jaques,"  the  forlorn 
Brooke,  with  a  sweetness  that  should 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone. 

It  melts  Brooke,  certainly,  to  deeper 
love,  but  fails  to  lift  him  from  his  slough 
of  despond.  He  is  so  deeply  embedded 
in  its  mud  that  not  even  Beauty's  self 
has  power  to  raise  him. 

He  regards  her  with  gloomy  apprecia- 
tion.    To  him  it  seems 

That,  as  of  light  the  summer  sunne  sheen 
Passeth  the  star,  right  so  over  measure 
She  fairer  is  than  any  creature. 

"  Yes,  luncheon  by  all  means,"  says 
Carrie  briskly,  and  soon  we  are  seated 
at  that  pleasantest  of  all  meals,  now 
pleasanter  than  ever  because  of  its  being 
an  al  fresco  arrangement.  But  we  are 
not  allowed  to  enjoy  it  properly.  The 
imminent  fear  of  an  outbreak  between 
the  youths,  the  many  warm  reminders 
that  but  a  treacherous  peace  is  reigning, 
the  badly-subdued  rancor  that  bursts  out 
in  tiny  but  deadly  flashes  now  and  then, 
all  combine  to  destroy  with  ruthless  force 
our  vain  endeavors  to  be  innocently 
mirthful.  Once  I  make  a  praiseworthy, 
if  mistaken,  effort  to  promote  good-fel- 
lowship all  round,  but,  Jones  having 
openly  declined  to  see  it,  and  Brooke 
havin^j  "  jjorironized  me  from  head  to 
foot  with  a  stony  British  stare,"  I  give 
it  up,  and  subside  into  dull  silence  and 
the  pie  on  my  left.  Perhaps,  indeed,  to 
be  more  correct,  the  pie  subsides  into 
me.     It  little  matters:  all  is  gloom. 


The  luncheon  is  irreproachable,  the 
pCites  beyond  praise,  the  wine  very  good, 
there  is  not  so  much  as  one  grain  of  salt 
in  the  cream,  or  a  suspicion  of  sugar  on 
the  chicken,  yet,  nevertheless,  these 
young  men  damp  all  our  spirits  and 
crush  our  rising  wit.  As  a  rule,  I  am 
an  excessively  meek  member  of  that 
meekest  of  all  classes  called  husbands, — 
there  is  hardly  ever  a  moment  when  a 
child  might  not  in  safety  play  with  me, — 
but  yet  I  can  be  roused.  Just  now, 
seeing  the  havoc  these  miserable  young 
men  are  making  of  our  day,  I  wax  in- 
dignant, and  permit  my  temper  to  get 
the  better  of  me. 

As  we  all  rise  from  our  impromptu 
table,  I  step  aside  to  where  Carrie  is 
standing  alone  and  make  my  assault 
upon  her. 

"iVo?^  how  do  you  like  your  young 
men  ?"  I  whisper  to  her,  with  true  bit- 
terness of  soul. 

"  They  are  not  my  young  men,"  re- 
turns she,  with  dignity,  surveying  me 
from  a  moral  height  that  dwarfs  my 
material  inches  and  shatters  my  nerves. 
"  If  they  werc^  I  should  know  at  once 
how  to  reduce  them  to  order  and  show 
them  how  to  conduct  themselves." 

There  is  a  hidden  warning  in  these 
words  I  am  not  slow  to  mark, — a  warn- 
ing I  feel  I  shall  do  well  not  to  despise. 
So,  conjuring  up  the  weak  shadow  of  a 
smile,  I  tell  her  I  quite  agree  with  her, 
and  relapse  into  my  usual  submission. 
She  is  graciously  pleased  to  accept  my 
change  of  mood,  and  instantly  gives  way 
to  her  own  grievance  on  the  same  subject. 

"  It  is  really  too  bad,"  she  says.  "  I 
do  all  I  can  for  them,  and  they  are  worse 
than  prize-fighters.  I'm  sure  I  don't 
see  what  is  to  be  the  end  of  it  all." 

"  Jones  will  be  the  end  of  it,"  say  I, 
in  a  deep,  mysterious  tone.  "  You  mark 
my  words,  she  means  to  have  Jones.  It 
is  my  secret  conviction  that  she  likes  him 
best." 

"  Nonsense !  It  is  Mr.  Brooke,  you 
mean,"  says  Carrie.  "  He  is  most  de- 
voted to  her,  and  she  never  repels  his 
attentions.  He  is  most  persistent  in  the 
way  he  follows  her  about,  and — and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 
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"  He  may  '  go  on  forever,'  like  his 
namesake  all  but  the  e,"  return  I  stead- 
ily, "  but  I'm  positively  sure  she  means 
Jones.  Jones  has  the  money,  you 
know,  and  it  always  counts.  There 
may  be  '  virtue  in  an  if,'  there  certainly 
is  virtue  in  a  landed  estate.  If  put  to  it, 
I  feel  I  should  back  Jones." 

"  I  think  you  would  lose  your  money," 
says  Carrie.     "  Look  at  them  now  !" 

To  look  at  them  is  to  see  that  they 
are  at  deadly  feud  one  with  the  other, 
whilst  Miss  Kingsley,  calm  and  smiling, 
stands  between  them,  conversing  amiably 
of  the  weather. 

"  Of  course  they  are  each  determined 
that  the  other  shan't  walk  down  the  Gap 
with  her,"  says  Carrie,  with  a  sigh. 
"  Dear  me  !  why  can't  men  be  reason- 
able?" 

"  Women  won't  let  them,"  say  I. 

The  conversation  between  Miss  Kings- 
ley  and  the  belligerents  is  growing  every 
moment  more  and  more  animated.  But 
presently  Jones,  turning  aside,  lifts  up 
his  voice  and  addresses  himself  to  Carrie. 

"  You  were  asking  me  yesterday  about 
the  Killarney  fern.  Mrs.  Desmond,"  he 
says  in  a  friendly  tone :  "it  seems  it  is 
not  so  impossible  to  procure,  after  all. 
Brooke  says  he  knows  all  about  it.  Tell 
Mrs.  Desmond  what  you  have  been  say- 
ing to  us,  Brooke." 

^  Well,  I  certainly  sJiould  like  to  get 
it,"  says  Carrie,  falling  easily  into  this 
trap.  ^'■Can  I  manage  to  get  it,  Mr. 
Brooke  ?"  Thus  questioned,  there  is 
nothing  left  to  the  wretched  Brooke  but 
to  step  forward  and  forsake  his  post  of 
vantage.  With  the  full  knowledge  upon 
him  that  if  he  turns  a  deaf  ear  to  Carrie's 
remark  rudeness  will  be  laid  to  his  ac- 
count, he  yet  hesitates  before  quitting 
Miss  Kingsley's  side  and  leaving  Jones 
in  full  possession  of  the  adored  one. 
Yet  how  can  he  answer  a  woman  by 
yelling  to  her,  when  a  simple  step  or 
two  will  bring  him  to  her  side  ?  Carrie 
is  waiting  expectantly.  A  struggle, 
sharp  but  fierce,  takes  place  in  the 
breast  of  Brooke.  Then,  with  one 
malignant  glance  at  the  adversary  who 
has  so  artfully  drawn  him  into  this  diffi- 
culty, he  comes  forward. 


A  smile  lights  up  the  obese  features 
of  the  ingenuous  Jones.  Truly,  it  now 
seems  the  day  is  his  own  as  he  turns  to 
Miss  Kingsley  and  suggests  their  com- 
mencing their  downward  walk.  I,  for 
one,  do  not  fail  to  admire  his  statesman- 
like guile.  Yes,  I  am  right :  Jones's 
star  is  in  the  ascendant.  Brooke  is  no- 
where. 

Yjet  the  very  next  move  on  Miss 
Kingsley's  part  upsets  all  my  precon- 
ceived ideas,  and  compels  me  to  begin 
my  weavings  afresh. 

"  There  is  always  danger  in  a  down- 
ward path,"  she  says,  with  grave  de- 
mureness.  "  One  should  choose  a  trusty 
friend  as  pioneer.  You  are  too  new  an 
acquaintance  for  the  post.  —  Mr.  Des- 
mond," with  a  touch  of  coquettish  petu- 
lance, "  as  you  brought  me  up  this  weird 
old  Gap,  surely  it  is  your  duty  to  take 
me  down  again." 

And  so  as  was  our  order  of  ascent  is 
our  descent, — Carrie  being  again  given 
into  Jones's  care,  Brooke  once  more  in 
gloomy  solitude  trudging  behind. 

"  Farewell,  sweet  Coom-a-Dhur !  Fare- 
well, Black  Valley  !"  cries  Muriel,  turn- 
ing before  we  quite  lose  sight  of  it  to 
wave  a  loving  hand  and  waft  it  a  spirit 
kiss. 

'•  They  do  say  there  isn't  the  like  o'  it 
anywhere,"  says  the  guide,  with  exceed- 
ing pride.  But  a  touch  of  sadness  has 
fallen  upon  us,  and  no  one  makes  him  a 
reply.  Perhaps  our  silence  is  sufficient- 
ly impressive  to  satisfy  him. 

A  peasant-woman  coming  our  way 
presently,  Carrie  addresses  her.  I  dare 
say  she  is  a  relief  from  Jones,  who  has 
grown  glum  and  taciturn.  She  is  a 
faded  woman,  with  a  huge  bag  of  some- 
thing or  other  on  her  back — probably 
"  praties" — and  a  black  eye. 

"  You  have  hurt  yourself,"  says  Carrie, 
regarding  the  darkened  eye  with  gentle 
sympathy.     "  How  did  it  happen  ?" 

"  Wisha,  I  don't  know,  alanna,  but 
'tis  always  knockin'  meself  about  I  am," 
says  the  woman,  in  a  soft,  helpless  mono- 
tone. "  Last  night  I'd  like  to  kill  me- 
self, but  I  got  off  wid  a  bad  eye,  glory 
be—" 

"  It   must   hurt   you,    indeed,"    says 
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Carrie,  who  is  compassionately  regardful 
of  the  lack  of  intellect  in  the  expression 
of  the  woman's  countenance. 

"  In  fejis,  but  it  might  be  worse  too. 
'Tis  nothin'  at  all,  dear.  They  do  be 
jokin'  me  about  it  up  home,  an'  askin' 
who  give  me  the  black  eye  ;  but  sure 
I'm  a  widdy  this  many  a  day,  an'  there's 
no  one  to  give  it  to  me  at  all  now,  God 
help  me  !" 

This  simple  regret  is  too  much  for  us  ; 
we  all  smile  involuntarily. 

"  Is  your  husband  long  dead  ?"  pur- 
sues Carrie,  when  she  has  frowned  us 
down. 

"  It  seems  a  long  while  to  me,  my 
lady  ;  I  miss  him  a  good  deal  off  an'  on. 
He  was  a  very  handy  man,  an'  not  too 
ready  wid  his  fist ;  but  Father  Jerry 
says  as  how  it  is  the  best  as  is  always 
took." 

"  You  got  on  well  together,  then  ?" 
says  Carrie  kindly. 

"  No  that  bad,  yer  honor.  Jist  in  the 
beginnin'  when  we  was  married, — that 
is,  for  the  first  nine  or  ten  years,  ye'll 
undherstand, — he  was  the  divil  an  all 
when  the  dhrop  was  in  him  ;  but  one 
night,  shortly  after  that,  he  come  home 
mad  dhrunk,  an'  so  loose  on  his  pins  I 
wasn't  afraid  of  him,  so  I  up  wid  me 
own  fist  an'  I  give  him  a  nudge  on  the 
brow  wid  a  nate  little  pot-stick  as  come 
handy  to  me  fingers  (an'  used  to  be  the 
rung  of  a  sugawn  chair,  the  like  o'  which, 
honey,  ye  won't  see  now),  an'  it  cut  him 
a  bit  an'  dhrew  the  blood.  An'  afther 
that,  fegs,  he  had  the  greatest  respect 
for  me,  an'  never  raised  his  voice  above 
a  whisper  when  I'd  be  near.  Oh,  wir- 
rasthrue  the  day,  but  he  was  the  sad  loss 
to  me  !  There  wasn't  a  betther  man  in 
all  the  counthry  round." 

She  looks  really  distressed,  sincerely 
sorry.  "  Poor  soul  !"  says  Carrie,  and 
squeezes  something  into  her  hand. 
Then  we  all  push  forward  again,  leav- 
ing the  disconsolate  widow  and  her  mys- 
terious bag  behind  us. 

"  What  a  melancholy  mouth  that  poor 
peasant  had !"  says  Muriel,  after  a 
while. 

"  A  weak  one,"  I  suggest  humbly. 

"  Yes,  weak,"  confesses  Carrie  reluc- 


tantly, who  has  fallen  in  love  with  Kil- 
larney  and  its  inhabitants,  man,  woman, 
and  child,  and  resents  as  a  personal 
affront  a  word  in  their  disfavor. 

"  Mouths  are  so  expressive,"  says 
Jones, — "  far  more  so  than  the  eyes, 
in  spite  of  all  that  poets  may  say." 

"  Poets  say  a  good  deal  for  mouths 
too,"  I  remind  him  amiably.  "  Even 
so  long  ago  as  in  the  days  of  Sir  John 
Suckling  they  knew  what  a  pretty  mouth 
meant." 

"  So  they  did,"  says  Jones  enthusi- 
astically. "  I  remember  the  quotation 
to  which  you  allude.  It  applies  to  the 
mouths  of  to-day  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  past  yesterday."  He  glances  with 
expressive  tenderness  at  Miss  Kingsley, 
and  then  repeats,  slowly, — 

"  Her  lips  wore  red,  and  one  was  thin  : 
Compared  with  that  was  next  her  chin  ; 
Some  bee  had  stung  it  newly." 

His  gaze  is  waxing  positively  warm, 
and  we  are  all  beginning  to  criticise  with 
much  loving-kindness  the  quaint  old 
lines,  when  we  are  stricken  dumb  by 
Brooke.  He  has  broken  into  a  loud, 
discordant  laugh. 

"  What  an  absurd  amount  of  non- 
sense is  spoken  about  poetry,  so  called!'' 
he  says  irreverently,  "  and  how  insanely 
impossible  are  many  of  the  lines  before 
which  we  bow  down  and  worship  !  Just 
fancy,  for  example.  Miss  Kingsley's  lip 
if  a  bee  had  '  stung  it  newly' !  Why,  it 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion, — like 
Jones's  nose !" 

He  laughs  again,  wildly.  Is  there 
in  this  rude  mirth  incipient  madness? 
Jones  is  looking  apoplectic.  There  is 
little  time  to  be  lost. 

"  You  are  right !"  I  exclaim  genially, 
seeing  Carrie  is  too  far  gone  to  be  of  any 
use.  "  The  sting  of  a  bee  is  no  joke. 
It  would  make  the  prettiest  lip  ugly  in 
less  than  no  time,  and  twice  the  size  of 
any  ordinary  nose." 

"  TJiere  !  Of  course^  as  usual,  you 
have  said  the  wrong  thinjr,"  whispers 
Carrie,  in  an  agony.  "  You  have  as 
good  as  said  Mr.  Jones's  nose  is  twice 
as  large  as  anybody  else's." 

"Aren't  you  pleased,  Mr.  Jones?" 
says  Muriel,  with  u  little  seductive  smile. 
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glaDcing  at  him  from  under  her  long 
lashes.  "  You  have  just  been  told  that 
my  mouth  and  your  nose  are  as  lovely 
one  as  the  other/' 

How  she  has  arrived  at  this  reasoning 
no  one  knows.  Not  a  soul,  however, 
dares  to  argue  with  her  or  dispute  her 
right  to  come  to  any  conclusion  she  may 
choose.  Jones  cheers  up.  His  appar- 
ent determination  to  fall  upon  Brooke 
and  smite  him  hip  and  thigh  dies  away  ; 
once  more  he  saunters  on  with  Carrie 
down  the  rugged  glen. 

And  now  again  we  pass  St.  Patrick's 
Well,  and  cross  the  two  rustic  bridges 
that  span  the  river  rushing  so  merrily 
through  the  lonely  Gap. — past  the  turn- 
pike, past  the  Eagle's  Eyrie,  and  so  on 
and  on.  until  we  come  to  our  startinc:- 
point  and  the  faithful  Con. 


CHAPTER  Vir. 

OrR  drive  home  is  singularly  silent, 
our  dinner  marked  by  a  careful  reserve. 
Even  the  bull-terrier  seems  struck  by 
the  strange  quiet  that  has  fallen  upon 
us :  probably  he  regards  it  as  the  pro- 
verbial calm  that  preludes  the  coming 
storm. 

Later  on,  in  the  drawing-room,  Miss 
Kingsley  remains  persistently  beside  Car- 
rie, and  refuses  to  be  inveigled  from  her 
retreat  or  drawn  into  any  tete-a-tete 
whatsoever.  It  is  with  increasing  ap- 
preciation of  her  mental  strength  I  note 
this  power  to  cope  with  stratagem.  At 
an  early  hour  she  declares  herself,  with 
a  pretty  smile,  "so  very,  very  tired," 
and  bids  us  all  "  good-night."  This  she 
does  with  a  slow  grace  that  suits  her ; 
and  if  it  seems  to  me  that  her  hand 
lingers  longest  in  that  of  Brooke,  the 
idea  it  gives  rise  to  is  speedily  set  at 
naught  by  the  fact  that  certainly  her 
eyes  rest  more  contentedly  on  Jones.  I 
am  still  lost  in  a  maze  of  doubt  as  to  her 
real  meaning,  when  Jones  himself  comes 
up  to  me  and  tucks  his  arm  into  mine. 

"  Will  I  come  out  of  doors  and  have 
a  cigar  with  him  before  going  to  bed?" 

I'm  not  such  a  dullard  that  I  don't 
know    what    that  means, — fatuous  talk 


about  Miss  Kingsley  until,  through  sheer 
weariness,  my  lids  drop  over  my  miser- 
able eyes.  But  I  haven't  the  courage 
to  refuse,  and.  with  a  sigh  for  my  vic- 
timized self,  I  succumb  to  his  fleshy 
grasp  and  permit  myself  to  be  led  from 
the  room. 

I  am  right.  Without  a  preamble, 
without  so  much  as  a  decent  leading  up 
to  the  topic,  he  launches  forth  into  praise 
of  the  immaculate  Muriel. 

''  Did  you  ever  meet  any  one  with 
such  a  heavenly  temperament  ?"'  he  says, 
when  he  has  exhausted  a  barrowful  of 
endearing  epithets  upon  her  personal 
loveliness.  '•  The  way  she  treated  those 
little  ragamuffins  we  met  to-day  going 
to  the  Gap  I  Did  you  notice  it  ?  She 
looked  as  if  she  adored  them,  one  and 
all.  I  believe  she  couldn't  see  that 
their  faces  were  dirty.  That's  what  / 
call  true  saintliness  of  spirit.  Her  soul 
was  filled  with  a  divine  pity  for  their 
wretched  condition.  To  me  she  seems 
positively  faultless." 

"  There  is  nothing  more  admirable 
than  strong  belief,"  remark  I  senten- 
tiously.  I  throw  extra  force  into  my 
manner,  to  cover  the  fact  that  I  am 
gradually  dropping  into  a  state  of  som- 
nolency. 

'•  There  were  moments,"  goes  on 
Jones,  clinging  aifectionately  to  me, 
"  when  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  whether 
I  or  another  (who,  in  spite  of  all.  shall 
be  nameless)  had  the  first  claim  on  her 
affections.  They  were  weak  moments. 
To-day  has  solved  all  doubts.  A'bzc,'" 
says  Jones,  turning  to  me  with  alarming 
rapidity,  and  laying  his  hand  with  a 
proud  gesture  upon  his  massive  breast, 
'•  I  know  that  it  is  I — /  who  am  pre- 
ferred !     You  think  with  me  ?" 

I  murmur  a  sympathetic  reply.  I 
fully  and  entirely  agree  with  him.  In 
truth,  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  consider  himself  first  in  favor  with 
31iss  Kingsley.  At  the  same  time,  I 
see  no  reason,  either,  why  I  should  not 
equally  agree  with  Brooke,  were  he  to 
ask  me  the  same  question. 

"  Yes,  yes.  She  was  more  than  sweet 
to  me  all  day.  That  fact  could  not 
have  passed  unobserved  by  anybody." 
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This  somewhat  viciously.  "  She's  a  per- 
fect angel !"  goes  on  Jones,  with  a 
rapturous  sigh.  "  She  is  more  than 
human." 

This  is  just  a  little  too  much  for  me. 

"  Oh,  look  here,  you  know,  Jones. 
I  wouldn't,  if  I  were  you,"  I  remark,  in 
tones  of  grave  censure.  "  To  traduce 
the  girl  you  love  isn't  form,  you  know. 
It — it  isn't  niccy 

"  Traduce — traduce!'^  stutters  Jones, 
growing  purple.     "  Eh  ?  eh  ?" 

"  I  believe,"  I  return  judicially,  "  that 
I  just  now  heard  you  make  a  remark  to 
the  effect  that  Miss  Kingsley,  in  your 
opinion,  '  was  more  than  human.'  Now, 
how  does  the  case  stand  ?  I  am  a  poor 
authority,  I  know,  but  tell  me  now,  if  a 
person  is  said  to  be  'more  than  human,' 
may  she  not  be  reasonably  called  in- 
human I*" 

This  conundrum  I  propound  most 
anxiously,  as  one  athirst  for  informa- 
tion. 

Jones,  I  can  see  in  the  clear  moon- 
light, is  growing  as  mad  as  mad  can  be. 

"  To  be  wilfully  misunderstood  !"  he 
mutters  angrily,  and  presently  takes 
himself  off.  Thus  am  I  mercifully  de- 
livered from  a  lover's  tirade  that  would 
probably  have  lasted,  but  for  my  subter- 
fuge, until  the  stars  began  to  wane. 

When  I  am  positively  assured  that  he 
has  gone  well  out  of  my  sight,  I  return 
to  Carrie,  and  suggest  a  swift  departure 
to  our  room,  so  as  to  avoid  a  second  en- 
counter with  him.  Being  sleepy,  she 
accedes  to  my  request  without  a  mur- 
mur. 

"  Well,  I'm  quite  sure  you  are  wrong 
about  Mr.  Jones,"  she  says,  as  we  toil 
up  the  stairs.  "I  am  almost  certain 
Muriel  intends  accepting  Mr.  Brooke." 

"  You  re  wrong,  not  I,"  I  return,  with 
conviction. 

"  I'm  not,"  says  Carrie. 

"  You  are,"  say  I. 

"  I  believe  she  hates  that  poor  Mr. 
Jones,"  persists  Carrie. 

"  Well,  time  will  tell,"  exclaim  I,  feel- 
ing further  argument  beyond  me. 

"  To-nif)ht  shall  tell,"  says  Carrie 
firmly,  and,  stopping  suddenly  in  the 
middle  of  the  corridor,  she  forsakes  my 


side,  and,  entering  a  room  upon  our  left, 
disappears  from  view  and  leaves  me  to 
go  on  alone,  disconsolate. 

Time  passes.  Evidently  it  is  a  more 
difficult  task  than  she  imagined  to  wring 
the  truth  from  Muriel.  Good  heavens ! 
could  she  have  entered  the  wrong  room, 
and  been  done  to  death  by  an  hysterical 
old  maid  dreaming  of  midnight  assassins? 
I  am  beginning  to  be  suspicious  of  foul 
play,  and  full  of  sleepy  suggestions  to  a 
sluggish  conscience,  to  the  effect  that  I, 
or  the  bull  terrier,  or  the  wooden-faced 
manager  should  go  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery in  search  of  her  remains,  when 
the  door  opens,  and  she  herself,  in 
the  uninjured  flesh,  appears  upon  the 
threshold. 

'•Well,  is  it  Brooke?"  I  ask,  with 
some  faint  wakening  into  animation  and 
a  sharp  return  from  the  Land  of  Nod, 
into  which  I  have  been  wandering.  I 
receive  no  reply. 

''  Silence  gives  consent,"  I  remark, 
with  hypocritical  hilarity.  "  I  bestow 
my  congratulations  and  my  benison  on 
the  fortunate  Brooke.  Let  no  false* 
shame  hinder  him  from  accepting  both. 
Though  their  intrinsic  value  is  priceless, 
they  wouldn't,  I  fear,  fetch  much." 

"  Oh,  do  be  quiet !"  says  Carrie,  al- 
most tearfully.  There  is  about  her  such 
an  air  of  chagrined  surprise  as  she  sinks 
into  the  nearest  chair  that  my  jocosity 
slips  from  me,  and,  ashamed  of  my 
abominable  flippancy,  I  place  an  arm 
around  her  and  look  unutterable  sym- 
pathy. 

"Go  on,"  I  whisper;  "tell  me  what 
she  did  say  to  you." 

"  Nothing." 

"  What !     After  all  this  time  ?" 

"  All  what  time?  I  wasn't  a  moment 
away." 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  year,"  return 
I  reproachfully,  which  pleases  her,  and 
presently  her  grievance  breaks  into 
sound  : 

"  She  would  tell  me  nothing,  not  a 
word.  When,  at  first,  I  just  dropped  a 
little  hint  about  Mr.  Brooke,  she  began 
to  laugh,  and  said  she  had  no  idea  I 
was  so — 'so  attracted  by  him,'  and  she 
has  laughed  ever  since.     I  said  I  was 
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sure  he  loved  her,'  and  she  said  '  was  I  ?' 
I  repeated  my  assurance  a  little  sharply, 
whereupon  she  declared  it  was  very 
good  of  him,  that  she  '  wasn't  worthy 
of  him,'  and  all  that  sort  of  nonsense. 
Then  I  came  to  the  point  and  asked 
her  outright  if  she  didn't  believe  he 
was  in  love  with  her.  She  said,  '  Dear- 
est Carrie,  you  do  ask  such  difficult 
ones ;  no  one  can  guess  them.  Never 
mind,  Fll  ask  you  another  instead  :  Do 
you  think  he  loves  me  or  hates  Mr. 
Jones  the  most?'  Of  course  I  felt 
then  there  was  nothing  more  to  be 
said  to  her  on  that  head,  so  I  changed 
ground  and  said  I  should  like  to  see 
her  happy, — as  happy  as  I  was.  I 
put  that  in^  you  know,  to  give  a  color 
to  it,"  says  Carrie,  as  though  apolo- 
gizing to  me  for  having  told  such  a 
flagrant  untruth. 

"  It  was  very  good  of  you  to  go  as 
far  as  that  for  me,"  I  return  meekly. 
"  It  is  more  than  I  deserve.  What  an- 
swer did  she  make  to  you  ?" 

"  She  said — you  will  understand  it 
was  nothing  but  an  idle  compliment — 
but  she  did  say,"  confesses  Carrie 
reluctantly,  "  that  she  didn't  dare  hope 
to  get  for  a  husband  such  a  '  darling'  as 
I  had  secured." 

I  was  right :  Miss  Kingsley  is  a  nice 
girl.  I  am  very  glad  I  asked  her  to 
stay  with  us ;  it  was  an  excellent  thought 
of  mine.  She  is  a  remarkably  intelli- 
gent girl.  Outwardly,  however,  I  take 
no  notice  of  this  last  proof  of  her  rare 
intelligence. 

"  True,  true,"  I  murmur  modestly. 

"  Oh,  that's  all  nonsense,  you  know," 
says  Carrie.  "  You  aren't  the  only  man 
in  the  world,  by  any  means."  Plainly, 
her  late  conversation  with  that  charming 
Miss  Kingsley  has  ruffled  her  plumes. 

"  There  was  a  time,  Caroline,"  I  re- 
mark, with  some  austerity,  "when  I 
was  given  to  understand  that  to  a  cer- 
tain person,  at  least,  I  was  the  only  man 
in  the  world." 

"A  time?     What  time?"  says  Car- 


rie frivolously.  "  And  as  to  your  being 
the  last  of  your  species,  I'm  sure  if  that 
were  so  the  world  would  be  a  far  more 
desirable  place  than  it  is  at  present." 

"  Be  it  so,"  return  I  mournfully.  "  If 
my  halcyon  days  are  flown,  I  must  e'en 
be  resigned.  But  no  cruelty  of  yours 
can  alter  the  fact  that  you  are  still  to  me 
the  one  woman  in  the  world." 

"  George,  what  an  amount  of  humbug 
you  can  put  into  one  short  speech  !" 
says  Carrie  contemptuously.  But  I  can 
see  that  she  is  delighted  with  me,  and 
thinks  my  sentiments  above  reproach. 
Having  scored,  I  go  back  to  the  origi- 
nal topic. 

"  So  you  could  get  nothing  out  of 
her?"  I  say. 

"  Nothing  beyond  unlimited  laughter. 
Perhaps  she  thinks  it  unwise  to  express 
any  sentiment  until  that  stupid  Brooke 
proposes.  Of  course  it  is  awkward  for 
her." 

"  I  would  still  bet  on  Jones,"  say  I. 
"  There  is  a  solidity  about  Jones,  both 
in  his  build  and  his  banking-account, 
that  is  sure  to  tell  in  the  long  run," 

"  Isn't  it  odd,"  says  Carrie  thought- 
fully, "  that,  though  we  have  been 
thrown  so  entirely  with  them  during 
these  past  few  days,  we  yet  haven't  the 
faintest  notion  which  of  them  it  is  she 
really  prefers?" 

"  She  is  a  clever  girl,"  remark  I  care- 
fully. 

"  An  enigma,"  says  Carrie. 

Thus  agreed,  we  retire  to  rest,  at 
peace  with  each  other  and  the  world — 
only  to  rise  again  next  morning.  It 
is  astonishing  with  what  forbearance 
we  (who  profess  to  think  variety  so 
charming)  treat  the  eternal  monotony 
of  nature.  We  sleep  to  wake;  we  wake 
to  sleep  again.  And  if  by  any  chance 
some  lucky  thing  occurs  to  break 
through  this  routine,  instead  of  being 
grateful  for  it  we  deem  ourselves  ill  used. 
The  AutJior  of  ''Phyllis;'  ''Molly 
Bawn;^  etc. 
[to  be  continued.] 
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ONE  of  the  curious  revolutions  of 
modern  Paris  is  that  which  has 
taken  place  within  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  that  peculiarly  Parisian  branch  of 
commerce  called  noureautes  or  "dry- 
goods."  The  immense  bazaars,  like  the 
"  Printemps,"  the  "  Louvre,"  the  "  Bon 
Marche,"  the  "  Petit  Saint-Thomas," 
"  Pygmalion,"  the  "  Tapis  Rouge,"  and 
half  a  dozen  others,  which  have  driven 
a  host  of  small  shopkeepers  to  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  in  order  to  build  up 
their  own  colossal  success,  form  one  of 
the  siihts  of  Paris.  What  visitor  to 
Paris  has  not  marvelled  at  the  im- 
mensity of  these  warehouses,  and 
watched  with  astonishment  the  working 
of  these  huge  and  mysterious  machines 
which  devour  the  public  and  to  which 
the  public  continues  to  flock  with  in- 
creasinf]r  eaorerness?  While  art  and 
civilization  are  constantly  moving  west- 
ward, does  it  not  seem  as  if  the  Ori- 
ental methods  of  commerce  were  travel- 
ling westward  too  ?  In  the  bazaars  of 
the  East  the  purchaser  finds  grouped  in 
the  same  locality  the  thousand  objects 
that  he  needs  and  the  thousand  objects 
that  provoke  his  desire.  The  immense 
dry-goods  stores  of  Paris,  huge  markets 
open  to  all  comers,  where  everybody  has 
a  right  to  enter  without  buying,  are 
they  not  bazaars  adapted  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  more  complicated  civiliza- 
tion ?  On  their  counters  are  piled  up 
the  riches  of  the  earth, — silks,  satins, 
cotton  stuffs,  dresses  that  cost  three 
francs  and  dresses  that  cost  three  thou- 
sand francs,  for  the  bazaar  is  a  demo- 
cratic institution,  where  the  duchess  and 
the  fish-wife  rub  elbows  and  find  each 
the  article  suited  to  her  purse. 

In  all  these  stores  the  general  aspect 
and  the  system  of  management  are  much 
the  same.  The  moment  you  enter  the 
building  by  one  of  the  great  doors,  you 
are  dazzled  with  the  display  of  riches, 
— curtains.  Oriental  carpets,  lace  hung 
on  the  walls,  piles  of  linen,  of  silk,  of 


satins,  of  plush,  of  velvet,  flung  on  the 
counters,  robes  and  mantles  displayed, 
cart-loads  of  gloves,  rich  furniture,  cost- 
ly hibelots,  a  swarm  of  busy  shopmen, 
women  elbowing  their  way  through  the 
crowd,  children  crying  out  for  balloons, 
inspectors  in  white  ties  guiding  bands 
of  foreigners,  and  all  this  in  a  blaze  of 
light,  an  atmosphere  reeking  of  the 
emanations  of  a  close -packed  crowd 
mixed  with  the  penetrating  odors  of 
new  calico,  of  the  sizings  of  silks  and 
cloths,  and  of  the  aromatic  perfume  of 
the  Eastern  objects.  On  busy  days  a 
shop  like  the  Bon  Marche  will  be  vis- 
ited by  seventy  thousand  people.  It  is 
simply  a  sea  of  humanity.  The  dis- 
order, the  confusion,  the  hum  of  voices, 
are  bewildering.  One  asks  how  it  is  pos- 
sible to  buy  and  sell  in  such  conditions. 

The  mechanism  is  comparatively  sim- 
ple. An  establishment  of  the  type  that 
we  are  considering  is  generally  divided 
into  some  fifty  departments,  or  rayons. 
Each  department  is  an  establishment 
in  itself,  directed  by  a  chef  de  rayon. 
All  the  employees  are  interested  in  the 
amount  of  business  done.  The  chef  de 
rayon  has  a  percentage  on  the  amount 
of  business  done  in  his  department 
during  the  year,  and  each  salesman 
has  a  percentage  on  the  amount  that 
he  personally  sells.  Even  the  packers 
have  a  percentage  on  the  number  of 
parcels  that  they  tie  up.  The  duties 
of  the  chef  de  rayon  are  to  direct  his 
department  both  in  selling  and  in  buy- 
ing the  stock.  The  head  of  the  silk- 
department  will  go  to  Lyons  to  secure 
novelties.  The  head  of  the  carpet-de- 
partment will  travel  to  Smyrna,  Persia, 
and  India.  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  business  done  by  the  departments, 
we  will  mention  some  figures  of  receipts 
on  exhibition-days :  silk-counter,  nine 
hundred  thousand  francs  ;  gloves,  ninety 
thousand  francs ;  perfumery,  forty  thou- 
sand francs. 

Another  feature  that  strikes  the  vis- 
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itor  in  the  great  bazaars  is  the  free 
hvffet,  which  on  busy  days  becomes  a 
battle-field  where  the  women  and  chil- 
dren fight  for  a  drink  of  syrup,  just  as 
in  another  part  of  the  establishment  they 
fight  for  the  balloons  that  are  also  dis- 
tributed gratis  as  a  means  of  advertising. 
Adjoining  the  buffet  is  a  reading-  and 
writing-room,  largely  patronized  by  the 
ladies.  Then,  to  complete  the  list  of 
gratis  amusements,  we  must  mention 
the  lifts  and  the  weighing-machine. 
The  Parisians  go  to  the  Louvre  simply 
to  get  weighed  by  an  obliging  official 
with  a  steel  chain  round  his  neck,  who 
daily  distributes  some  four  thousand 
dated  bulletins  of  weight.  The  Parisian 
doctors  make  use  largely  of  the  Louvre 
scales  in  order  to  observe  the  effect  of 
diet  on  their  patients. 

The  cashiers'  desks  are  next  to  be 
noticed.  Each  desk  is  occupied  by  a 
clerk.  The  salesman  accompanies  the 
purchaser  to  the  desk,  hands  in  a  debit 
note,  the  cashier  writes  the  articles  in 
the  books,  receives  the  amount,  and  the 
article  is  then  handed  to  the  wrappers, 
who  are  stationed  at  the  side  of  each 
cashier.  These  cashiers  are  all  under 
the  control  of  the  central  department, 
which  of  course  is  a  very  extensive 
affair,  giving  employment  to  some  hun- 
dred clerks  and  accountants. 

The  underiiround  part,  or  basement, 
of  the  great  bazaars  forms,  as  it  were, 
the  laboratory,  the  workshop,  and  scene- 
painting-rooms,  where  the  marvellous 
spectacle  of  each  day  is  prepared.  There 
are  the  steam-engines  and  generators  for 
the  electric  light,  a  blacksmith's  shop, 
a  carpenter's  shop,  paper-stores,  string- 
and  pin-stores,  a  book-store  where  the 
catalogues  and  patterns  are  dealt  out,  the 
"  reserves"  of  the  different  departments, 
containing  the  stock  of  which  the  sales- 
men upstairs  have  only  a  few  samples, 
the  rooms  for  the  reception  of  goods 
and  for  the  packing  and  expedition  into 
the  provinces  and  abroad,  the  Paris  ex- 
press-department, and  the  rooms  of  the 
eighteen  or  twenty  firemen  who  live  on 
the  premises,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
kitchens  and  refectories.  There  is  an- 
other room   at  the  Louvre  which  de- 


serves notice.  It  is  called  the  Salon 
des  Lumieres.  When  a  lady  buys  the 
silk  or  satin  with  which  she  intends  to 

have  her  dress  made  for  Mme.  X 's 

ball,  she  endeavors  to  choose  the  stuff 
by  gaslight.  But,  gas  having  given  way 
to  electricity,  and  all  ladies  not  being 
able  to  come  to  make  their  purchases 
at  night,  a  dark  room  lighted  by  two 
lustres  has  been  arranged  for  the  special 
purpose  of  showing  satins  and  ball- 
dresses. 

Finally,  in  the  basement  is  the  depart- 
ment of  rendus^  or  returned  goods,  one 
of  the  most  curious  in  the  bazaar.  These 
vast  establishments  make  a  rule  of  return- 
ing the  money  without  formality  and 
without  discussion  for  any  article  which, 
as  a  phrase  runs,  "has  ceased  to  please." 
For  instance,  a  lady  buys  and  pays  for  a 
dress,  and  a  week  afterward  brings  it 
back,  saying  that  it  does  not  please 
her.  The  cashier  returns  the  money, 
and  the  dress  is  sent  to  the  ren- 
dus,  whence  it  again  finds  its  way  to 
the  show-rooms  on  the  first  floor.  But 
the  anecdotes  that  are  told  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  "  returned  goods"  are 
curiously  characteristic.  For  instance, 
an  elegant  lady  comes  and  chooses  two 
very  expensive  hats.  "  Send  them  to- 
morrow to  Bue ,  No. ,  at  such 

an  hour,  and  I  will  decide  which  I  will 
take.  ...  In  case  I  should  be  out,  the 
man  may  leave  them  and  call  the  next 
day  when  he  brings  the  bill.  I  shall 
certainly  choose  one  of  the  two."  The 
next  day  a  man  in  blue  livery  brings 
the  two  hats.  The  lady  is  out,  of 
course.  He  leaves  the  hats.  Madame 
will  make  her  choice.  The  following 
day  the  man  in  livery  reappears.  Ma- 
dame lias  changed  her  mind.  The  hats 
are  too  dear.  She  cannot  afford  either 
of  them.  The  man  in  livery  takes  the 
two  hats  and  hands  them  in  at  the  "  re- 
turned goods"  department,  where  it  is 
found  that  the  hats  are  intact  exteriorly, 
but  a  slight  perfume,  slight  traces  of 
rice-powder,  and  a  slight  deformation 
prove  that  the  hats  have  been  worn. 
The  key  to  the  mystery  is  that  the  lady 
in  question  needed  a  fine  hat  to  go  to 
a  wedding,  and   she   had   a   friend  in 
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the  same  position,  and  so  she  took  two 
hats. 

To  conclude  this  sketch  of  the  frame- 
work of  the  great  modern  bazaar,  let 
me  add  that  an  establishment  like  the 
Louvre  has  three  thousand  employees 
and  several  hundred  horses.  On  busy 
days  seventy  thousand  to  eighty  thou- 
sand people  enter  the  shop.  The  adver- 
tising costs  annually  some  two  millions 
of  francs.  On  an  average  it  has  been 
calculated  that  the  dozen  great  dry- 
goods  stores  of  Paris  pay  annually 
thirty  millions  of  francs  for  advertising 
in  the  Paris  newspapers.  Their  adver- 
tisements invariably  occupy  the  fourth 
page,  and  are  paid  for  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  to  three  thousand  francs  a  page, 
according  to  the  circulation  of  the  paper. 

Now  let  us  ask  what  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  modern  bazaar.  The 
secret  is  simply  the  clever  exploitation  of 
feminine  coquetry.  The  modern  bazaar 
is  a  trap  into  which  woman  is  inveigled 
by  a  thousand  means  and  temptations. 
The  object  of  the  big  spiders  who  pre- 
side over  these  brilliant  webs  is  to  in- 
duce the  fly  to  spend  just  a  little  more 
than  he  intended  to  spend  when  he 
entered  the  web.  The  old-fashioned 
shopkeepers  were  content  to  supply  the 
customers  with  the  things  they  needed ; 
the  modern  bazaar-keepers  devote  all 
their  efforts  to  inciting  their  customers 
to  luxury  and  extravagance.  They  re- 
gard woman  as  their  prey,  and  a  prey  to 
be  taken  with  any  kind  of  bait.  Their 
triumph  is  to  upset  the  husband's 
budget ;  but  when  the  husband's  purse 
is  empty  what  will  the  woman  do  ?  The 
reply  may  be  found  in  Emile  Augier's 
play,  "  La  Lionne  pauvre,"  and  a  dozen 
other  French  plays  and  novels. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  on  what  a 
cynical  analysis  of  woman's  nature  every 
detail  of  the  organization  of  these  vast 
bazaars  is  based.  The  men — husbands, 
fathers,  brothers,  lovers — are  absolutely 
ignored.  The  bazaar  does  not  count 
upon  their  patronage.  The  word  "  mon- 
sieur "  does  not  exist  in  their  vocabu- 
lary. On  their  invoices,  labels,  address- 
cards,  you  will  always  find  "  Madame." 
If  a  man  buys  things  and  has  them  sent 


home,  they  arrive  addressed  to  "  Ma- 
dame   ."    In  fact,  more  than  ninety 

per  cent,  of  the  customers  are  women  ; 
and  yet  the  proportion  of  the  employees 
is  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  ninety  per 
cent,  men  and  ten  per  cent,  women  and 
girls.  Why  ?  Because  the  big  spiders 
who  spin  the  dazzling  web  of  a  dry- 
goods  store  have  remarked  that  you 
need  men  in  order  to  coax  and  conquer 
women  and  to  wring  out  of  them  all 
their  substance.  The  more  men  you 
have  in  the  shop,  the  more  women  will 
come  to  be  wheedled  out  of  their 
money.  The  women  prefer  to  deal 
with  men.  If  you  ask  the  women  why 
it  is  so,  they  will  say  that  it  is  because 
women  are  jealous  of  each  other.  A 
wealthy  lady,  for  instance,  wife  of  a 
millionaire  banker  or  of  a  duke  whose 
ancestors  fought  under  the  walls  of 
Jerusalem,  will  come  to  try  on  a  mantle  : 
the  shop  girl  will  throw  the  mantle  over 
her  shoulders  and  pirouette  before  the 
glass  with  an  air  and  a  chic  that  the 
banker's  wife  will  try  in  vain  to  attain. 
Hence  irritation  on  the  part  of  the 
banker's  wife,  sharp  words,  spiteful  re- 
joinders. Furthermore,  some  women 
are  so  jealous  and  irritable  that  a  pretty 
face  is  enough  to  make  them  furious. 
These  are  the  excuses  of  the  honest 
women.  But  there  is  still  another 
phenomenon :  the  woman  who  enters  a 
dry-goods  store,  to  whatever  class  she 
may  belong,  seems  to  consider  herself 
on  neutral  ground.  At  first  the  sales- 
men do  not  seem  to  her  to  be  men  at 
all.  But  this  first  impression  is  not 
always  lasting,  as  may  be  seen  from  the 
attitudes  and  expressions  of  the  co- 
quettes who  are  having  their  gloves 
tried  on  by  the  elegant  young  gentle- 
man who  presides  at  the  glove-counter. 
It  is  really  one  of  the  most  curious 
sights  offered  by  the  great  bazaars. 
And  so  it  happens  that  in  most  of  the 
great  French  bazaars  only  the  depart- 
ments of  millinery,  corsets,  and  trying- 
on  are  in  the  hands  of  feminine  em- 
ployees. Men  preside  over  even  the 
underclothing-counters,  and  in  some  es- 
tablishments even  take  the  measure  for 
dresses. 
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Both  the  men  and  the  women  em- 
ployed in  these  great  Parisian  stores 
have  a  bad  reputation.  The  big  spider, 
however,  cares  but  little  about  the 
morality  of  his  auxiliaries :  his  sole  ob- 
ject is  to  sell,  and  to  attain  this  end 
he  wants  smart  clerks  and  pretty  girls. 
One  of  his  axioms  is  that  the  public 
likes  pretty  faces, — an  axiom  held  and 
practised  by  English  barkeepers.  Fur- 
thermore, he  has  remarked  that  of  the 
ten  per  cent,  of  men  who  come  loafing 
about  his  web  at  least  one-third  come  to 
ogle  the  pretty  shop-girls.  The  big  spider 
has  also  remarked  that  out  of  a  hun- 
dred of  his  shop-girls  ten  are  married, 
ten  remain  honest,  and  the  remaining 
eighty  fall  under  other  categories. 

With  such  a  crew  around  him,  the 
big  spider  is  being  robbed  all  the  time, 
in  spite  of  all  the  controlling  and  check- 
ing systems  which  he  has  been  able  to 
invent.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted 
that  the  situation  of  an  employee  in  a 
dry-goods  store  is  exceptional.  He  lives 
from  year's  end  to  year's  end  amidst 
precious  stuffs  and  valuables,  and  sees 
defile  before  him  the  whole  army  of 
feminine  Paris,  with  its  style,  its  charm, 
its  luxury.  He  is  an  actor  in  a  cynical 
comedy,  an  aider  and  abettor  in  the  cam- 
paign of  temptation  against  coquetry  and 
cupidity.  How  can  we  expect  him  to 
show  proof  of  exceptional  morality  ? 

Another  strange  feature  of  the  great 
bazaars  is  the  thieving  committed  by 
the  public,  and  particularly  by  the  ele- 
gant feminine  practitioner.  The  thieves 
in  these  stores  are  almost  invariably 
women,  and  rarely  professional  thieves. 
They  are  generally  women  of  all  classes, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  who 
have  yielded  to  the  permanent  tempta- 
tions of  the  riches  displayed  around 
them.  Some  few  of  the  cases  may 
doubtless  be  explained  morally,  psycho- 
logically, or  medically ;  but  the  big 
spiders  pay  little  attention  to  these  ex- 
cuses :  their  conviction  is  that  woman  is 
weak  and  prone  to  vice,  and  they  act 
accordingly.  They  arrest,  either  by 
their  own  private  police  or  by  the  mu- 
nicipal police,  five  or  six  thieves  a  day, 
and   they  do   not  venture   to   estimate 


how  many  other  thieves  escape  un- 
noticed. And  yet  their  profits  are  so 
great,  and  their  business  is  so  immense, 
that  they  prosper  in  spite  of  everything. 

The  arrest  of  a  thief  is  a  very  simple 
affair.  The  theft  is  observed,  the  lady 
is  followed  into  the  street,  and  then  the 
policeman  taps  her  gently  on  the  shoul- 
der and  invites  her  to  return.  She  is 
led  directly  into  the  board-room,  an 
electric  bell  tinkles  in  the  various  de- 
partments, and  the  principals  of  the 
establishment  arrive.  If  the  culprit 
denies  the  theft,  one  of  the  shop-girls  is 
called  in  to  search  her.  Some  of  the 
thieves  are  handed  over  to  the  police, 
others  are  simply  taxed  according  to 
their  social  position, — that  is  to  say,  the 
establishment  promises  to  say  nothing 
about  the  affair,  provided  the  culprit 
pays  a  certain  sum  to  the  poor-box. 
Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  thieves  arrested 
pay  the  fine  of  from  one  to  ten  thou- 
sand francs, — a  fact  which  proves  the 
large  number  of  wealthy  ladies  whom 
coquetry  and  temptation  convert  into 
thieves.  It  appears  that  the  objects 
most  often  stolen  are  mantillas,  lace, 
fancy  articles,  and  fur  mantles.  Gloves, 
too,  are  largely  stolen. 

We  will  mention  in  conclusion  one  of 
the  most  powerful  combinations  which 
the  great  bazaars  have  invented  in  order 
to  inveigle  the  women.  It  is  the  peri- 
odical "  exposition."  For  months  be- 
forehand each  exhibition  is  prepared  in 
all  its  details  in  the  laboratory  of  the 
basement ;  and  when  the  season  comes 
round  the  show  is  advertised  on  an  im- 
mense scale,  and  the  public  flock  in 
thousands.  The  same  order  is  followed 
in  all  the  stores.  In  September,  when 
people  begin  to  come  back  from  the  sea- 
side and  the  country  and  to  think  about 
preparing  for  autumn  and  winter,  the 
great  bazaars  announce  their  annual 
exhibition  of  carpets.  For  a  week  or  a 
fortnight  the  whole  establishment  is 
filled  with  carpets,  especially  Persian, 
Indian,  Daghestan,  and  other  Eastern 
kinds,  intermingled  with  portieres,  em- 
broidered silks,  old  stuffs  for  furniture, 
velvets,  plush,  the  wreck  of  past  cen- 
turies, the  bric-ii-brac  of  whole  countries 
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that  have  been  carefully  scoured  by  the 
emissaries  of  the  bazaar.  Then  in  Oc- 
tober we  have  the  <:;eneral  exhibition  of 
winter  novelties.  In  November  the  ex- 
hibition consists  of  furs,  silks,  and 
velvet  stuffs.  In  December  we  have 
the  toy  -  fair,  Christmas  -  books,  New  - 
Year's  gifts,  articles  de  Paris.  In 
January  everybody  is  supposed  to  have 
been  ruined  by  the  etrennes  season,  and 
the  bazaar  gives  its  customers  a  month's 
respite.  In  February  the  exhibition 
system  continues  with  an  immense  show 
of  white  goods,  lace,  gloves,  and  flowers. 
In  March  we  have  the  summer  novel- 
ties ;  in  May,  curtains,  parasols,  and 
furniture  for  country  houses ;  in  June, 
the  exhibition  of  straw  hats,  ranging  in 
price  from  two  sous  up  to  three  or  four 
francs.  Finally,  in  July  and  August 
—  the  dull  season  —  the  great  bazaar 
dismisses  a  certain  number  of  its  em- 
ployees,  takes  two  months  of   relative 


repose,  and  sells  off  the  remnants  of  old 
stock  in  order  to  begin  afresh  in  Sep- 
tember. Of  course,  in  the  intervals  be- 
tween these  exhibitions  the  current  sale 
continues,  but  during  the  fortnight  of 
each  exhibition  the  amount  of  business 
is  quadrupled  at  least,  thanks  to  the  im- 
mense advertising  that  accompanies  it 
and  which  forces  the  whole  country  to 
think  of  the  bazaar.  Besides  posters, 
catalogues,  and  cards,  the  great  bazaar 
buys  a  whole  page  in  every  newspaper 
in  the  country, — each  bazaar  in  turn, — 
and  the  result  is  a  veritable  triumph 
of  advertising.  In  newspaper  -  adver- 
tising alone  the  Louvre  spends  over 
two  millions  of  francs.  And  to  think 
that  woman,  darling  woman,  is  respon- 
sible for  all  this  juggling  with  millions 
and  this  traflSc  in  luxury  and  frivolity  ! 
And  to  think,  too,  that  it  is  the  men 
who  pay  the  bills  ! 

TiiEO  Child. 
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Tact. 

"  rr^HE  mistake  I  made,"  explains  one 
-L  of  Mr.  Fawcett's  heroines,  who 
had  suffered  severely  from  her  fondness 
for  the  tinkling  cymbals  of  society,  "  was 
in  supposing  that  perfect  manners  must 
mean  perfect  morals."  It  was  a  very 
natural  mistake, — one  of  those  noble 
mistakes  that  one  may  even  be  proud  of 
having  made,  since  it  is  based  upon 
what  ought  to  be  true.  Nothing  could 
ever  originally  have  been  established  as 
etiquette  which  could  possibly  wound 
the  feelings  ;  and  although  the  hollow- 
ness  of  society,  so  lamented  by  Mrs. 
Skewton,  has  undoubtedly  arisen  from 
the  habit  of  learning  to  save  one's  own 
feelings,  or  the  feelings  of  a  friend,  or 
of  a  friendless  blunderer,  by  "  telling  no 
lies,  but  not  overmuch  of  the  truth," 
as  George  Macdonald  puts  it,  the  fact 


remains  the  same,  that  tact,  in  its  im- 
aginative exercise  of  "  putting  yourself 
in  his  place,"  and  its  implied  sympathy 
with  others,  is  the  nearest  to  virtue  of 
any  of  the  graces. 

We  have  called  it  a  grace,  but,  al- 
though its  development  is  the  primary 
object  of  social  culture,  it  is  a  grace 
which  must  be  partly  innate,  and  which 
often  exhibits  itself  in  its  very  highest 
form  where  there  has  been  no  possible 
training  for  it,  where  it  is  wholly  the 
instinct  of  a  refined  and  sympathetic 
nature.  Children  sometimes  exhibit  it 
in  perfection.  We  remember  a  little 
maid  of  eight  years  old  to  whom  we  liad 
promised  to  bring  a  little  fan  from  Ni- 
agara, who  came  rushing  out  to  meet  us 
with  the  cry,  "  Oh,  auntie  !  did  you  get 
me  one  of  those  with  a  little  bird  in  the 
middle?"    Our  crestfallen  face  betrayed 
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us  before  we  answered,  and  instantly 
the  little  woman  controlled  her  voice  to 
its  steadiest  tones,  as  she  added,  "  I'm 
glad  you  got  me  one  without  a  bird, 
auntie,  because,  you  know,  the  little 
birds  come  off  so  easy  V^  Another  little 
girl,  appealing  to  her  aunt,  whom  she 
was  visiting  in  Cincinnati,  for  something 
to  put  into  her  letter  home,  was  advised 
to  tell  how  hard  it  was  to  keep  any- 
thing clean  in  a  city  where  they  used  so 
much  soft  coal.  "  Oh,  no !"  she  re- 
plied, "  I  can't  write  that !"  and  when 
pressed  for  an  explanation  she  confessed, 
"  I  don't  think  it  would  be  polite,  when 
I  am  visiting  you,  to  write  to  mamma 
that  you  live  in  a  dirty  city."  Another 
little  girl  of  eight,  who  had  known 
little  but  the  mere  necessities  of  life, 
exclaimed  on  receiving  a  box  of  scraps 
for  her  dolls  from  a  friend  in  New 
York,  "  Oh,  how  rich  she  is !  how  nice 
it  must  be  to  wear  such  pretty  clothes!" 
adding  in  a  moment,  with  increased  em- 
phasis, "  When  I  grow  up  I  shall  marry 
a  rich  man,  or  I  won't  marry  anybody !" 
"  But  if  you  don't  marry  anybody," 
said  her  father,  smiling,  "  you  will  be 
sure  to  live  with  a  poor  man  all  your 
life."  Instantly  the  little  maiden  ex- 
claimed tenderly,  "  Oh,  but,  papa,  I  love 
you^  and  so  you  dont  seem  poor  !^^ 

Nor  is  this  always  what  Mr.  Darwin 
would  call  "inherited  experience,"  the 
effect  upon  a  child  of  generations  of 
cultivated  ancestors.  Mr.  Cable  has  re- 
cently given  us  two  admirable  examples 
of  tact  in  the  lower  classes :  one  when 
the  widowed  Mrs.  Riley  puts  her  arm 
around  the  distracted  Mary  Richliog, 
who  has  just  heard  that  her  husband 
has  been  put  in  prison,  with  the  singu- 
lar consolation,  "  Think,  me  dear,  how 
thankful  meself  would  be  if  only  me 
own  husband  was  there  to-night !"  No 
other  possible  suggestion  could  have 
made  Mary  Richling  realize  that  hers 
was  not  the  most  desolate  situation  in 
the  world.  The  other  illustration  is 
where  Eistofalo  in  the  prison,  knowing 
what  the  consequences  will  be  to  Rich- 
ling  if  he  persists  in  refusing  to  clean 
his  cell  as  ordered,  persuades  him  to  it, 
not  by  argument,  but  by  beginning  to 


do  it  himself,  a  service  which  he  well 
knows  Richling  will  allow  no  one  to 
perform  for  him. 

Tact  in  "getting  along"  with  people 
of  different  interests  from  your  own 
does  not  by  any  means  imply  a  "mush 
of  concession."  We  can  think  of  no 
better  illustration  of  tact  in  carrying 
one's  point  than  that  of  a  brilliant 
young  society-girl  who  married  into  a 
Quaker  family.  It  was  an  impossibility 
to  give  up  her  crimps  or  her  pretty 
dresses ;  she  must  win  them  over  in 
some  other  way,  but  let  them  under- 
stand her  stand-point  at  the  very  begin- 
ning. On  the  afternoon  of  her  arrival, 
she  ran  out  of  her  room  to  her  sister-in- 
law  with  the  request,  "  Oh,  Mary,  could 
you  give  me  a  match  ?  My  hair  is  all 
out  of  curl,  and  I  want  to  light  the  gas 
to  heat  a  slate-pencil."  The  family 
waited  for  the  coming  curls  with  a  stern 
displeasure  that  melted  away  completely 
and  forever  before  the  evening  was  over, 
under  the  charm  of  the  young  lady's 
added  prettiness  and  the  brightness  of 
her  conversation.  The  husband  had 
warned  her  that  some  of  the  deacons 
of  the  church  would  call  to  remonstrate 
with  him  on  having  married  among 
the  "  world's  people."  When  one  after- 
noon three  of  them  appeared,  she  swept 
into  the  parlor  with  her  longest  train 
and  one  or  two  extra  bangles,  so  radi- 
ant, so  charming,  so  delighted  to  see 
them,  that  they  stayed  an  hour,  and 
the  only  remonstrance  the  amused  hus- 
band received  as  he  followed  them  to 
the  door  was  the  observation  from  one 
of  them,  "  Friend  Charles,  thee  has 
married  exceedingly  wellV^ 

Nor  does  tact  by  any  means  imply 
constant  and  evident  watchfulness  over 
others.  The  tact  of  silence  is  often 
quite  as  grateful  as  the  tact  of  sym- 
pathy. A  young  girl,  travelling  in  Eu- 
rope with  some  friends,  failed  to  receive 
any  letters  when  a  large  package  was 
sent  from  the  banker's  at  one  of  their 
stopping-places.  She  was  sensible  enough 
to  think  nothing  of  it  at  the  moment, 
but  when  the  entire  family  attacked  her 
with  sympathy, — "  what  could  be  the 
matter?  was  she  sure  she  had  given  her 
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friends  the  right  address?  did  her 
mother  know  she  was  to  be  in  Berlin 
that  week  ?  miirht  it  not  be  that  her 
father  had  sent  to  the  post-office  instead 
of  to  the  banker's?  should  they  send 
and  see  ?" — the  poor  child  fled  to  her 
room  in  a  tempest  of  sobs  at  the  appear- 
ance of  having  no  friends,  or  iViends 
who  had  neglected  her.  In  less  than  an 
hour  the  missing  letters,  delayed  by  a 
mistake,  were  brought  to  her. 

An  innate  tendency  to  tact  is  indis- 
pensable. If  you  are  a  Mr.  Toots  by 
nature,  no  amount  of  admission  to  the 
best  society  will  ever  make  you  under- 
stand that  your  conversation  and  man- 
ners are  not  all  they  should  be.  No 
amount  of  aristocratic  ancestors  or  con- 
stant experience  of  good  society  could 
make  the  young  English  baronet  realize 
his  mistake  when  he  tried  to  emphasize 
his  affection  for  the  fair  American  bar- 
barian to  whom  he  was  proposing,  by  tell- 
ing her  that  of  course  when  he  first  saw 
her  it  never  occurred  to  him  to  marry  her ! 
But,  given  ever  so  slight  an  instinct  for 
tact,  society  will  do  much  to  cultivate 
it,  and,  besides  the  many  graceful  things 
that  are  prettily  said  or  done  in  the  best 
society,  there  are  many  opportunities  for 
a  tact  which  is  simply  unobtrusive  kind- 
ness. Lord  Beaconsfield,  who  certainly 
was  to  be  trusted  as  to  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  great,  dwelt  upon  their 
tact  with  such  emphasis  and  i'requency 
that  one  of  Bret  Harte's  best  hits  in  his 
condensed  novel  of  "  Lothaw"  was  the 
expression,  ''  With  infinite  tact  the  duch- 
ess then  lifted  liim  by  his  coat-tails," 
when  she  had  in  vain  tried  to  dissuade 
him  from  spending  any  more  time  on  his 
knees  in  search  of  the  missing  pearl. 

Children  are  quick  to  learn  this  ac- 
quired tact.  A  little  girl,  three  years 
old,  playing  in  the  parlor  with  a  little 
cousin  whom  she  was  visiting,  was  ad- 
vised by  her  mamma  to  come  upstairs, 
for  if  she  "  hung  round"  Willie  all  the 
time  lie  would  grow  tired  of  her.  She 
could  not  realize  this,  and  remonstrated  ; 
but  when  her  mother  suggested  that  if 
she  did  go  up -stairs  very  likely  Willie 
would  miss  her  and  follow  her,  she 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing  at 
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once,  trotted  up-stairs  delightedly,  seated 
herself  on  the  floor  witii  her  blocks, 
and  listened.  In  five  minutes  Willie 
was  heard  mounting  the  stairs,  saunter- 
ing nonchalantly,  as  becomes  the  mascu- 
line mind  even  at  the  age  of  seven,  into 
the  room  to  seat  himself  beside  Gracie 
on  the  floor.  The  youthful  coquette, 
her  face  radiant  with  success,  turned  to 
her  mother  with  a  little  satisfied  nod: 
"  /  thought  so,  mamma  .^  ' 

In  American  life,  as  we  live  it,  very 
few  of  our  society  "  buds"  make  one 
bound  from  the  nursery  to  the  drawing- 
room.  They  enter  society,  when  they 
are  through  with  school,  almost  as  fully 
posted  upon  etiquette  as  their  mothers. 
"  Come  out?"  inquired  a  gentleman  on 
hearing  of  the  social  debut  of  a  young 
friend.  "  I  didn't  know  that  Sallie  had 
ever  been  in  !"  But  if  a  girl  has  been 
carefully  hedged  in  from  the  world,  to 
emerge  perhaps  from  a  convent-school 
to  her  first  dinner-party,  where  it  may 
be,  too,  that  circumstances  make  her,  in 
spite  of  her  youth,  the  guest  of  the 
evening,  perhaps  few  social  agonies  are 
greater  than  what  she  will  endure  in 
wondering  whether  the  dainty  doyly 
under  her  big  oyster-shell  is  to  be  re- 
moved before  she  administers  lemon, 
or  which  of  the  small  forest  of  wine- 
glasses at  her  plate  is  to  be  turned  first 
for  the  obsequious  butler  waiting  with  a 
decanter.  The  host  who  is  conscious 
of  her  infinitesimal  hesitation,  and  re- 
lieves her  mind  by  carelessly  removing 
his  own  doyly,  whether  he  originally  in- 
tended to  remove  it  or  not,  or  who 
turns  his  own  glass  in  readiness  before 
his  turn,  or  who,  seeing  her  embarrass- 
ment as  to  whether  she  is  to  take  the 
whole  plate  of  tiny  bonbons  or  only  one 
of  them,  lifts  one  from  the  dish  for  her, 
saying  carelessly,  "  Oh,  you  mustn't  re- 
fuse those, — they  are  really  delicious  !" 
or  the  young  man  on  her  right  who, 
seeing  that  she  has  taken  a  larger 
bunch  of  Black  Hamburg  grapes  than 
she  would  if  she  had  understood  their 
cost,  deliberately  sacrifices  his  own  rep- 
utation i'or  knowledge  of  society  by 
taking  a  still  bigger  one,  that  she  may 
not    find    herself    awkwardly   alone, — 
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shall  we  not  say  of  these  that  their  tact 
is  not  only  a  grace,  but  a  virtue  ? 

Of  the  tact  so  essential  to  the  right 
management  of  servants,  we  have  a  cap- 
ital illustration  in  that  explanation  of 
Lucretia  Mott's  grandmother  ;  "  I  take 
care  never  to  tell  my  servants  to  do 
what  I  know  they  won't  do."  Finally, 
we  could  not  have  a  more  suggefstive 
illustration  of  the  immense  importance 
of  tact  as  a  social  factor  than  the  reason 
given  by  Colonel  Higginson  why,  with 
all  her  nobility  and  power  and  unselfish- 
ness, Margaret  Fuller  was  not  more  be- 
loved. "  It  can  be  very  briefly  told," 
he  writes  :  "  she  wanted  tact^ 

A.  w.  R. 

A  Want  Supplied. 

"  Too  Strange  Not  to  be  True,"  wrote 
Lady  Fullerton,  when  she  desired  a  title 
for  her  novel  which  should  distinctly 
express  her  ideas  on  the  subject  of  im- 
probability. "  Too  Absurd  Not  to  Have 
Happened"  might  be  the  watchword  of 
the  humorist,  who  knows  very  well  that 
the  incongruities  of  daily  life  are  far 
more  remarkable  than  anything  he  is 
likely  to  invent.  I  used  to  think  that 
Cornelius  O'Dowd's  story  of  the  enthu- 
siastic old  lady  who  sent  an  enormous 
pin-cushion  to  Garibaldi  in  prison  was 
a  delightful  piece  of  nonsense  that  must 
have  emanated  straight  from  the  writer's 
brain.  I  dare  say  now  that  she  really 
did  send  it,  and  a  pair  of  silk-covered 
toilet-bottles  to  match. 

Some  time  ago  I  chanced  in  conver- 
sation to  allude  to  one  of  the  charities 
practised  during  the  Civil  War  by  a 
few  ladies  in  Philadelphia  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  sending  food  and  clothing 
to  the  Southern  prisoners  at  Fort  Dela- 
ware. Those  were  days  when  the  most 
simple  necessaries  of  life  had  risen  to  an 
enormous  value,  and  the  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  flannels,  to  say  nothing  of 
tobacco,  pickles,  and  jellies,  all  cost  more 
than  it  was  pleasant  to  contemplate. 
Thanks  to  the  unfailing  courtesy  and 
kindness  of  the  Federal  officers,  these 
offerings,  though  sent  by  Southern  sym- 
pathizers, were  always  safely  delivered 
to  the  sick  and  wounded  prisoners,  who 


watched  for  them  with  a  grateful  eager- 
ness that  well  repaid  the  trouble  and 
cost.  Speaking  of  these  things,  a  lady 
who  had  listened  with  great  attention 
now  claimed  for  herself  a  similar  work 
of  mercy. 

"  But  we  used  to  send  our  boxes  to 
our  own  soldiers  at  Libby  Prison,"  she 
said,  with  a  gentle  assumption  of  su- 
perior patriotism  that  I  could  not  suffi- 
ciently admire,  though  doubting  greatly 
whether  it  had  ever  been  worth  their 
while  to  risk  their  goods  on  such  a  peril- 
ous and  uncertain  journey.  "  Why,  I 
remember,"  she  went  on,  "  how  we  used 
to  spend  hours  and  hours  making  pocket- 
pin-cushions." 

cushions !"    I   repeated 


pm 


"  Pocket 
faintly 

"Yes,"    she 
truly    feminine 


said,    with    tender   and 
sympathy   for   distress. 

"  The  poor  fellows  had  not  even  a  place 

to  put  their  pins." 

I  answered   nothins;.     Garibaldi  and 


his    tribute    melted 


into 


insicrnificance 


before  this  thoughtful  charity.  Those 
who  recollect  the  condition  of  our  cap- 
tured soldiers,  the  starved  and  ragged  pris- 
oners of  a  starved  and  ragged  enemy, — 
those  who  remember  them  when  released, 
who  heard  their  statements,  or  who  even 
saw  the  highly-sensational  photographs 
of  gaunt  and  haggard  skeletons  that  cir- 
culated freely  through  the  country, — can 
perhaps  appreciate  the  grimness  of  the 
joke — fit  ior  the  pages  of  "  Death's 
Jest -Book"  —  that  these  fevered,  des- 
perate, dying  men  "  had  no  place  to  put 
their  pins."  A.  R. 

The  Rev.  Jerusalem  Johnson. 

Service  was  over,  and  the  Rev. 
Jerusalem  Johnson  was  standing  in  a 
little  group  of  his  "  official  brethren." 
"  De  fac'  is,  my  brederen,"  he  was  say- 
ing, as  he  stood  with  his  hands  under 
his  coat-tails  and  his  feet  rather  wider 
apart  than  was  necessary  even  for  his 
ample  breadth, "  de  fac'  is,  I  feels  called 
to  stir  up  yo'  puah  min's  by  way  ob 
remembunce  ob  de  fac'  dat  I's  ben  here 
gwine  on  ter  six  weeks,  an'  I  don'  seem 
ter  hear  nuffin  'tall  'bout  de  money  ter 
pay  de  freight  on   dat  organ  an'  dem 
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books  what's  a-lyin'  at  de  depo'  dis  min- 
ute, same  as  dey's  ben  a-doin'  all  dis 
time.  Now,  dat  money's  'bleeged  tcr  be 
paid." 

"  Well,  Brer  Johnson,"  said  one  of 
the  stewards,  "  hit's  a  pretty  tol'ble  up- 
hill business  raisin'  money  outen  niggers 
dis  time  ob  de  year,  an'  no  revivals  nor 
nothin' ;  dey  don'  ebcn  know  yet  if  you's 
gwine  ter  buil'  up  de  church  ;  an'  we 
done  tole  you  we  couldn'  pay  no  sal'ry 
twell  'long  in  de  fall  some  time,  an' 
you  say  ef  de  feed-money's  paid — " 

"  In  co'se.  Brer  Mack,  in  co'se,"  the 
Rev.  Jerusalem  interrupted.  "  I  know  I 
tole  you  I  didn'  objec'  ter  waitin'  fer  de 
sal'ry  ef  you  gin  me  two  dollars  a  week 
feed-money  reg'lar,  an'  dat  I  wasn'  seek- 
in'  fo'  yo'  pay ;  an'  I  isn't ;  but  you 
know,  Brer  Mack,  ef  I  ain'  gwine  ter 
git  no  pay  'fo'  nex'  December  I'se  'bleeged 
ter  hab  some  money  ter  git  along  on. 
Dat  Stan's  to  reason  ;  ef  I  can't  git  it 
outen  my  sal'ry  den  I  mus'  git  it  outen 
sumpen  else.  I  done  tole  you  I  wa'n't 
no  kinder  man  ter  fuss  'bout  my  sal'ry ; 
I  ain'  talkin'  'bout  dat,  nohow  ;  I'm  talk- 
in'  'bout  dat  freight- money.  De  Bible 
done  said  dat  we's  all  got  a  right  ter 
live ;  an'  I  jes'  tell  you,  brederen,  now, 
dere  ain'  no  livin'  fer  me — leastways, 
dere  ain*  no  livin'  in  peace  wiP  Mrs. 
Johnson — 'thouten  dat  organ's  got  outen 
dat  depo'." 

This  last  argument  had  its  weight. 
Some  of  the  official  brethren  were  mar- 
ried also. 

"  We  might  sorter  thrash  'roun'  an' 
see  'bout  de  organ.  Brer  Johnson — " 

"  But  I'm  jes'  nat'ally  'bleeged  ter 
hab  de  books,"  persisted  the  pastor.  "  I 
went  ter  see  de  w'ite  folks'  preacher  las' 
week,  an'  he  done  got  fo'  big  book-cases 
80  full  dat  he  had  ter  take  ter  pilin'  'em 
on  de  tables, — an'  hit  looked  reel  on- 
tidy  ;  but  he  say  hisse'f  dey  he'ped  him 
preach  ;  an'  if  hit  takes  all  dat  fer  a 
w'ite  man,  how  you  spec'  a  nigger  ter 
Stan'  up  an'  preach  ter  church-members 
an'  scare  up  sinners  an'  comfo't  mo'nahs, 
an'  not  a  book  in  de  house  ?" 

"Does  de  books  splain  de  Bible?'' 
queried  one. 

"  In   co'se  dey  docs.       Dere's    Brer 


Clarke's  '  Commentaries,'  —  pow'rful 
s'archin'  books  dey  is,  —  an'  Brer 
Moody  an'  Sankey's  hymns,  an'  a  book 
I  ain'  had  time  to  read,  tellin'  all  'bout 
Adam, — '  Adam  Bede'  hit's  called  ;  an' 
ef  I  don'  git  it  I'll  neber  know  no  more 
'bout  Adam  dan  de  res'  ob  dese  ni<2;<z;ers, 
— jes'  dat  he  had  de  fus  'ooman  made 
outen  'im  an'  e't  do  apple.  But  dis 
whole  book  is  jes'  'bout  what  Adam 
usen  ter  be  an'  ter  do,  an'  all  'bout  his 
namin'  de  animals.  I'll  lay  I'll  git 
preachin'  outen  dat  book  fer  ter  stir  up 
dese  lazy  church-members  an'  perfessers 
ob  religion,  an'  I  spec's  to  fairly  pile 
up  dese  aisles  wif  mo'nahs  fum  dis  very 
book  an'  make  ole  Satan  shiver  ober  de 
fire." 

"  How  much  will  hit  all  cost  ?"  asked 
practical  Brer  Bailey. 

"  Hit'll  cost  fo'tecn  dollars  an'  sixty 
cents,"  answered  the  Rev.  Jerusalem 
promptly.  "  I  cum  a  long  way,  an'  hit 
costs  money,  an'  you  brederen's  got  ter 
raise  dat  sum.  Ef  I  was  like  dat  ole 
witch-man  what  lived  in  Dan  an'  Beer- 
sheba,  I  wouldn'  hab  no  'casion  ter  speak 
'bout  money  ;  but  I  ain'  like  him,  an'  I 
don'  wan'  ter  be." 

"  What  witch-man  ?  Who  ?"  asked 
half  a  dozen  at  once. 

"  Midas.  Dat  was  his  name.  Ef  he 
got  outen  money,  an'  his  grocer  kep' 
a-pesterin'  him,  or  ole  Mis'  Midas  wanted 
a  new  silk  dress,  or  de  chilluns  wanted 
new  shoes  fer  ter  w'ar  ter  Sunday- 
school,  or  he  wanted  a  new  gold  crown 
fer  hisse'f,  'case  his  ole  one  done 
wore  out,  or  ef  he  jes'  wanted  de  money 
ter  be  a-lookin'  at  it,  he  shet  hisse'f  up 
an'  shet  de  blin's  an'  say  he  pra'rs 
backuds  an'  stamp  he  foot,  an'  yere 
cum  a  string  ob  little  young  debbils  wif 
de  blue  flames  playin'  roun'  deir  close, 
a-bringin'  boxes  an'  waiters  jes'  fa'rly 
piled  up  wif  gold,  a-settin'  it  down  be- 
fo'  him." 

"  Land's  sakes !"  exclaimed  Brer 
Voss,  lost  in  amazement.  "  Is  he 
dead  ?" 

"  Dat  he  is,"  said  Brer  Johnson  em- 
phatically, "  He  dead  long  ago,  an'  de 
little  debbils  what  usen  ter  bring  de 
gold  jes'  took  him  off  bodaciously,  an' 
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he  has  ter  keep  frowin'  gold  in  de  fire, 
an'  de  mo'  he  frows  it  de  mo'  it  burns, 
twell  it  pretty  m.^\  burns  him  up  ebery 
day.  'I  done  seed  him  oncet  myse'f  when 
I  was  in  a  trance." 

That  settled  matters.  It  was  decided 
that  a  supper  should  be  p;iven  forthwith 
in  the  basement  of  the  church,  in  order 
to  raise  the  money. 

"  De  supper  will  begin  Monday  night, 
my  brederen  an'  sisters,"'  announced  the 
Kev.  Jerusalem  one  Sunday  morning, 
"an'  de  time  hit  will  las'  depen's  entirely 
on  you,  fer  hit  will  go  on  ebery  night  twell 
twelve  o'clock  twell  de  erfreshments  is 
all  e't  up.  De  price  ob  admittunce  is  a 
dime  fer  de  sinners  an'  a  nickel  fer  de 
church-members,  'case  de  church-mem- 
bers'll  ha'  ter  pay  my  sal'ry  at  de  end 
ob  de  year,  by  reason  ob  which  we 
wants  ter  git  as  much  money  outen  de 


sinners  as  we  kin.  Atter  you  pays  de 
'mittunce-fee  you  goes  in  an'  enjoys  de 
society  ob  de  nicest  cullud  people  in 
town  an'  de  fine  singin'  ob  de  choir. 
Den  you  is  expected  to  buy  sumpen,  an* 
you  kin  git  jes'  what  you  please,  from 
a  nickel  sandwich  to  a  quarter  fer  cake 
an'  ice-cream.  An'  I  warn  you  stewards 
now  dat  dem  tables  is  got  ter  be  fa'rly 
stripped,  an'  you  don'  git  outen  dis 
business  twell  dey  is."' 

Thus  admonished,  the  stewards  did 
their  best,  and  the  whole  affair  was 
quite  a  success,  Wednesday  night  leav- 
ing the  tables  empty  enough  to  satisfy 
tlie  most  exacting,  while  the  fourteen 
dollars  and  sixty  cents  were  turned  over 
to  the  pastor,  and  six  dollars  and  a  half 
more  placed  in  the  treasury  for  future 
feed-money. 

L.   H.   H. 
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"  Life  and  Letters  of  Bayard  Taylor."  Ed- 
ited by  Marie  ILanscn-Taylor  and  Horace  E. 
Scudder.  Two  Volumes.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mitflin  k  Co. 

The  typical  man  of  letters,  leading  a 
life  of  secluded  and  unbroken  activity, 
surrounded  by  his  books,  his  social  inter- 
course limited  to  a  small  circle,  w^ould 
hardly  be  found  anywhere  in  the  present 
age,  least  of  all  in  America.  Bayard 
Taylor  s  existence  was  almost  the  com- 
plete reverse  of  this.  He  was  long 
haunted  by  the  vision  of  such  a  life,  but 
no  sooner  had  he  settled  down  in  the 
home  he  had  prepared  for  himself  than 
he  found  that  the  conditions  were  un- 
suited  to  the  realization  of  his  plans,  that 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  min<ile  with 
the  world  and  to  receive  a  constant  stim- 
ulus from  the  fellowship  and  sympathy 
of  other  laborers  and  congenial  minds. 
Nor  Avas  this  the  mere  result  of  habits  and 
associations  too  early  formed  and  long 
maintained  to  be  given  up  without  a 
sense  of  helplessness  and  desolation.  It 
had  its  source  in  the  strongest  needs  and 
instincts  of  his  nature.     His  passion  for 


travel  dated  from  childhood,  not  as  the 
vague  desire  of  a  dreamy  idleness  and 
discontent  or  of  an  inborn  love  of  adven- 
ture, but  inspired  ))y  the  reading  of  such 
books  as  AVillis's  "  Pencillings,"  and  di- 
rected toward  a  definite  object.  Amid 
the  quiet  rural  scenery  of  Chester  County, 
Pennsylvania,  he  had  a  sense  of  imprison- 
ment, and  his  mind  was  filled  w^ith  pic- 
tures "of  the  Old  World,"  with  its  famous 
cities,  its  notable  men,  and  its  variegated 
life.  His  first  visit  to  Europe,  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  with  the  meagre  pay  of  a 
tyro  in  newspaper  correspondence  as  his 
only  means  of  support,  was  the  starting- 
point  of  his  career,  Avhich  ended  at  fifty- 
three,  soon  after  he  had  gone  abroad  as 
minister  to  Germany.  In  this  interval 
he  probably  saw  as  much  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  went  to  and  fro  over  as  great 
a  variety  of  routes  as  any  man  of  his  time. 
Travelling,  journalism,  and  lecturing, 
each  giving  occasion  for  the  others, 
formed  the  threefold  cord  by  which  he 
secured  a  wide  reputation  and  commen- 
surate pecuniary  rewards.  His  person- 
al experiences  w^ere  the   subject  of  the 
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writino;s  by  wliieh  he  was  best  known, 
and  his  personal  appcarsince  was  Axniiliar 
to  a  large  portion  of  his  public.  His 
poetry,  novels,  and  other  essays  in  the 
field  of  pure  literature  contributed  little 
to  his  popularity,  and  were  generally  re- 
garded as  productions  of  a  casual  leisure,, 
unconnected  with  his  regular  pursuits, 
and  at  the  most  proofs  of  a  facile  and 
versatile  talent. 

It  appears,  however,  from  the  biog- 
raphy before  us,  that  Taylor's  own  view 
of  his  vocation  was  entirely  different 
from  that  of  the  public.  Literature  in 
its  highest  forms  was  with  him  the  ob- 
ject of  a  cultivation  for  which  his  labors 
of  other  kinds  were  intended  only  to  pre- 
pare the  way  and  furnish  the  oppor- 
tunity. Instead  of  the  well-earned  popu- 
larity which  he  knew  to  be  by  its  very 
nature  ephemeral,  he  aspired  to  the  last- 
ing fame  of  the  poet.  The  ballads,  lyrics^ 
idyls,  and  dramas  which,  in  spite  of  the 
advantages  of  proceeding  from  a  pen 
that  had  given  pleasure  to  a  multitude  of 
readers,  were  received  with  indifference, 
were  the  efforts  on  which  he  expended 
the  most  thought,  the  most  care,  the  most 
strenuous  labor,  in  the  composition  of 
which  he  Avas  filled  with  an  enthusiasm 
that  made  his  other  work  seem  little  bet- 
ter than  loathsome  drudgery,  and  each  of 
which  he  regarded  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
higher  achievements,  and  to  an  appre- 
ciation hitherto  denied  him  of  his  true 
position  in  the  world  of  letters.  He 
even  insisted  that  the  poetical  faculty 
was  that  which  had  inspired  and  given 
value  to  all  that  he  had  accomplished^ 
and  was  vexed  at  finding  that  an  undis- 
cerning  public  had  taken  no  note  of  this 
obvious  fact.  "  I  find,"  he  writes  while 
on  a  lecturing  tour  that  brought  him 
crowded  audiences,  "that  this  business 
of  travelling  has  entirely  swamped  and 
overwhelmed  my  poetical  reputation.  .  .  . 
People  can't  see  that  if  I  had  never  been 
a  poet  I  should  never  have  had  such  suc- 
cess as  a  traveller.''  His  letters,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  last  dozen  years  of  his 
life,  are  filled  with  details  of  his  literary 
projects  and  aspirations,  and  show  not 
only  the  fixedness  of  his  aim  and  the 
confidence  with  which  he  pursued  it,  but 
his  no  doubt  well-grounded  trust  in  a 
full  belief  in  his  powers  on  the  part  of 
his  correspondents,  including,  besides 
his  most  intimate  associates,  Mr.  Boker, 
Mr.  Stead  man,  Mr.  Stoddard,  and  others^ 
veterans  like  Longfellow  and  Whittier, 
and  men  of  a  younger  race  than  his  own, 
like  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier.    Whatever  other 


topics  he  may  touch  upon,  he  constantly 
reverts  to  his  own  hopes  and  the  means 
of  their  fulfilment,  with  a  frank  egotism 
which  does  not  repel,  but  aAvakens  inter- 
est and  sympathy.  It  is  the  spirit  of 
youth, — ardent,  self-reliant,  unchilled  by 
disappointment,  sanguine  and  resolute  to 
the  last.  While  a  work  was  in  progress 
he  was  wholly  absorbed  in  it,  and  its 
completion  filled  him  with  a  sense  of  vic- 
tory. Writing  about  his  last  drama  to 
Mr.  Lanier,  he  says,  "  Now,  I  have  a 
piece  of  news  for  you.  My  '^  Deukalion' 
is  finished  f  The  conception  overcame 
me  like  a  summer  cloud  during  all  my 
holiday  time,  but  the  difficulty  Avherein 
I  stuck  more  than  a  year  ago  would  not 
be  solved.  But,  little  by  little,  I  worked 
out  the  only  possible  solution — for  me. 
.  .  .  Well,  there's  more  of  my  life  and 
thought  and  aspiration  in  this  poem 
than  in  all  else  I  have  written,  and  if 
it  has  no  vitality  nothing  of  mine  can 
have.'^'  But  as  soon  as  any  fresh  pro- 
duction was  published  he  dismissed  it  as 
a  thing  of  the  past.  Failure  brought  no 
discouragement,  for  he  w"as  already  occu- 
pied with  new  plans  and  counting  on 
future  triumphs.  Of  course  the  case 
would  have  been  very  different  if  he  had 
devoted  himself  exclusively  to  poetry 
and  depended  for  reputation  or  subsist- 
ence on  his  success  in  this  field.  As  it 
was,  however  dissatisfied  he  might  be 
with  the  position  he  held,  it  was  this 
that  not  only  secured  him  against  the 
common  reverses  of  struggling  author- 
ship, but  left  him  undepressed  under  such 
as  fell  to  his  lot.  Moreover,  his  poetry, 
if  it  did  not  raise  him  to  the  place  to 
which  he  aspired,  gave  eclat  to  his  repu- 
tation, while  the  skill  in  versification 
acquired  by  long  practice  helped  to  fit 
him  for  a  task,  the  translation  of  *'  Faust,'^ 
in  which  he  surpassed  his  many  rivals 
and  produced  what  is  likely  to  prove  an 
enduring  work.  It  is  a  matter  for  deep 
regret  that  he  should  not  have  lived  to 
write  the  Life  of  Goethe  for  which  he 
had  made  ample  preparations,  and  which 
might  have  been  expected  to  combine 
the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  Diinzer's 
recent  work  with  a  liveliness  of  descrip- 
tion and  narrative  to  which  the  latter 
makes  no  pretensions. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  a  very  great 
author  that  the  details  Avhich  form  the 
substance  of  literary  biography  have  a 
general  interest.  Yet  the  letters  of  Buy- 
anl  Taylor  which  constitute  the  bulk  of 
these  two  volumes,  though  largely  occu- 
pied with  such  details,  have  a  remarkable 
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interest.  They  are  well  written,  are  full 
of  animation,  contain  passages  marked  by 
sterling  sense  and  shrewdness,  and  reveal 
a  nature  which,  if  it  had  no  peculiar 
depths  to  excite  or  baffle  curiosity,  was 
an  extremely  attractive  one.  Earnest, 
cordial,  singularly  open,  kind  and  honor- 
able in  every  thought  and  impulse,  it 
gained  for  its  possessor  a  host  of  friends 
and  endeared  him  to  them  all.  In  the 
frank  disclosures  which  it  here  makes  of 
itself  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  fretful- 
ness  or  of  a  sentiment  or  an  opinion 
warped  by  personal  discontent.  Misfor- 
tune was  endured  without  complaint, 
labor  too  heavy  and  incessant  was  cheer- 
fully undertaken  and  rigidly  performed, 
friendly  offices  were  ungrudgingly  ren- 
dered, a  brave  and  buoyant  spirit  mani- 
fested itself  from  first  to  last.  It  remains 
only  to  add  that  the  editors  have  done 
their  part  skilfully  and  with  excellent 
taste,  and  that  the  book  is  specially  to  be 
recommended  as  illustrating  some  of  the 
best  forms  in  which  thoroughly  Ameri- 
can characteristics  may  be  developed, 
and  as  fitted,  consequently,  to  exert  a 
wholesome  and  stimulating  influence  on 
susceptible  minds. 

"Cottages;  or,  Hints  on  Economical  Build- 
ing." Compiled  and  Edited  by  A.  W.  Brunner, 
Architect.  With  a  Chapter  on  Sanitary  Ques- 
tions relating  to  Country-Houses,  by  William 
Paul  Gerhard,  C.E.  New  York:  Vl'illiam  T. 
Comstock. 

If  by  the  year  1900  a  love  of  good 
architecture  shall  have  taken  actual  hold 
of  the  average  American  mind,  and  pic- 
turesque cottages  after  designs  like  those 
in  this  pretty  volume  shall  have  replaced 
the  packing-box  dwellings  which  mar  the 
beauty  of  valley  and  hill  all  over  the 
country  at  present,  a  great  stride  will 
have  been  taken  in  the  diff'usion  of 
aesthetic  ideas.  Whether  men  will  live 
up  to  the  good  taste  displayed  in  these 
houses,  with  a  capacity  for  nobler  aims 
and  higher  forms  of  enjoyment  than  they 
have  in  their  present  dreary  structures, 
must  be  the  ethical  question  of  a  later 
generation. 

"Even  in  a  palace  life  may  be  lived 
well,"  as  Mr.  Arnold  paraphrases  Marcus 
Aurelius  ;  and  a  careful  study  of  these 
plans  for  medium-  and  low-cost  houses 
seems  to  suggest  that  they  would  help  to 
put  good  living  within  the  reach  of  all, 
by  enabling  the  every-day  routine  to  go 
on  its  course  in  a  refined,  systematic,  and 
symmetrical  way.  The  general  designs 
are  not,  of  course,  original :  we  have  had 


too  much  daring  originality  in  former 
days.  Our  architects  are  now  content  to 
adapt,  combine,  and  compromise,  without 
striving  to  invent,  so  far  as  the  outside 
of  houses  is  concerned  •,  their  triumph  is 
that  whereas  their  models  in  the  Old 
World  had  interiors  dark,  cramped,  and 
unhealthy,  their  own  arrangements  are 
meant  to  insure  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion in  the  way  of  light,  ventilation,  and 
drainage.  The  hints  given  in  this  book 
both  by  the  architect,  Mr.  Brunner,  and 
Mr.  Gerhard, — who  is  an  authority  on  san- 
itary questions, — are  excellent.  They  ad- 
vocate beauty,  but  are  nowhere  reckless 
of  utility,  and  above  all  of  health ;  they 
have  a  complete  idea  of  the  preliminary 
steps  to  be  taken  in  putting  up  a  dwell- 
ing, and  discard  make-shifts  and  all  ne- 
cessity for  after-thoughts. 


Recent  Fiction. 

"  Where  the  Battle  was  Fought."  By  Charles 
Egbert  Craddoek.  Boston  :  James  E..  Osgood 
&  Co. 

"  The  Story  of  a  Country  Town."  By  E.  W. 
Howe.     Boston  :  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co. 

"The  Children  of  Issachar :  A  Story  of 
Wrongs  and  Remedies."  New  York  and  Lon- 
don :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"Marjorie  Huntingdon."  By  Harriett  Pen- 
nawell  Belt.       Philadelphia:    J.  B.  Lippincott 

&  Co. 

"  In  Partnership  :  Studies  in  Story-Telling." 
By  Brander  Matthews  and  H.  C.  Bunner.  New 
York  :  Charles  Scribtier's  Sons. 

Mr.  Craddock's  novel  is  distinguished 
by  so  many  of  the  excellences  which  have 
won  for  his  short  stories  a  wide  reputa- 
tion, he  has  used  so  much  of  the  material 
with  which  we  are  familiar  and  seized 
upon  so  many  characteristics  of  which  he 
had  already  given  us  hints,  that  the  first 
impulse  both  of  the  critic  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary reader  is  to  draw  parallels  between 
his  earlier  and  later  work,  to  suggest 
where  he  has  fallen  off  and  point  out 
where  he  has  fulfilled  or  surpassed  expec- 
tation. A  novel  demands,  however,  quite 
a  separate  stand-point  from  that  in  which 
we  look  at  a  short  story  or  sketch.  For  a 
continuous  work,  a  more  broad  and  sym- 
metrical conception  of  things  in  general 
is  necessary  in  the  Avriter, — a  fuller  real- 
ization of  the  real  human  significance  of 
all  the  characters  and  events.  A  mere 
fragment  of  song  may  be  in  any  key, 
but  adapt  the  fugitive  stanza  to  a  con- 
certo and  subject  it  to  the  rules  which 
dominate  the  harmony  of  the  whole,  and 
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its  novel  and  wild  melody  may  become 
trivial  and  its  freedom  of  movement 
mere  eccentricity.  AV^e  regard  Mr.  Crad- 
dock's  work  as  a  distinct  success,  since 
with  the  same  local  color  he  has  used 
hitherto,  the  same  social  and  political 
ideas  which  interpenetrated  all  his  ear- 
lier work,  he  has  yet  in  "  Where  the 
Battle  was  Fought''  Avithdrawn  his  char- 
acters and  events  from  that  borderland 
of  romance  where  they  have  hitherto 
loomed  remote  and  half  visionary,  and 
brought  them  closer  to  a  region  lying 
within  the  bounds  of  actual  experience. 
A  romancer  rather  than  a  novelist  Mr. 
Craddock  is  likely  always  to  be,  and 
we  are  far  from  wishing  to  impoverish 
such  romance  l)y  any  meagre  realism  : 
he  has  made  his  world  of  thought  and 
feeling  his  own  by  the  completest  sym- 
pathy ;  his  "  Tennessee"  is  real  to  him, 
its  traditions,  instincts,  and  emotions 
are  inexhaustibly  full  of  meaning.  We 
know  of  no  other  author,  save  Haw- 
thorne, who  could  like  him  have  in- 
vested the  battle-field,  the  bridge,  and 
the  river  with  just  such  adjuncts  of  hu- 
man passion,  pathos,  and  mystery.  The 
tramp  of  the  advancing  columns,  the  cries 
and  moans  of  the  wounded  and  dying, 
which  belonged  to  that  old,  half-forgot- 
ten battle,  are  made  a  refrain  to  which 
the  writer  returns  on  almost  every  page 
with  melancholy  iteration.  But  such 
effects  appertain  to  poetry  and  romance, 
not  to  the  domain  of  the  novelist.  The 
whole  setting  of  the  story  abounds  in  pic- 
turesqucness,  and  the  presentation  of  the 
various  figures  who  go  through  their 
parts  is  in  almost  every  instance  both 
brilliantly  and  effectively  done.  The 
episodes  which  show  Estwicke  at  the 
gaming-table.  General  Vayne  in  the 
court-house,  Brennett  turning  informer 
to  get  a  troublesome  witness  out  of  his 
way,  would  not  be  easily  surpassed.  Not 
one  of  the  characters  but  enjoys  a  chance 
to  do  something  striking  and  character- 
istic. There  is  also  rare  and  delicate 
skill  shown  in  the  minor  incidents,  and 
they  all  reveal  in  logical  sequence  the 
traits  and  passions  of  the  men  and 
women  behind  them.  And  this  consecu- 
tiveness,  this  consistency,  is,  strange  to 
say,  the  fault  of  the  book.  We  read  with 
deep  interest,  but  we  are  all  the  time 
trammf.'lled  with  the  author's  intention. 
lie  works  skilfully,  but  he  has  some 
constraint  in  controlling  his  dramatis 
persona',  and  he  compels  constraint  in 
the  reader.  He  has  not  one  absolutely 
simple  creation,  and,  truthful  as  he  is,  or 


tries  to  be,  he  never  carries  one  away 
with  the  poignant  emotions  which  are 
the  tribute  to  nature  and  freedom.  We 
have  not  yet  alluded  to  his  plot,  which  is 
intricate  and  to  a  degree  novel  and  inter- 
esting. Its  legal  points  required  some 
study  and  research,  and  he  has  given 
both  ;  but,  for  all  that,  he  does  not  handle 
them  like  a  master  of  fiction.  One  can- 
not help  feeling  that  in  actual  life  things 
would  come  about  quite  differently.  But, 
in  spite  of  a  certain  woodenness  in  the 
plot  and  an  over-subtile  and  complex  set 
of  characters,  we  find  Mr.  Craddock's 
book  singularly  impressive,  fulfilling 
much  in  those  highest  requirements 
where  American  novelists  have  generally 
disappointed  us. 

Along  with  "Where  the  Battle  was 
Fought"  comes  a  novel  of  the  farther 
Southwest,  full  of  such  absolute  realism 
that  Mr.  Craddock's  seems  by  contrast 
lyrical,  epical,  and  played  over  by  arti- 
ficial lights.  There  is  something  re- 
markable  in  Mr.  Howe's  "  Story  of  a 
Country  Town,"  and  Mr.  Ilowells  has 
already  pointed  it  out  as  a  hopeful  au- 
gury for  our  literature  that  it  has  been 
written,  not  wholly  for  the  reason  that 
it  is  a  contribution  to  the  annals  of  a 
new  section  which  have  not  heretofore 
found  adequate  interpretation,  but  from 
the  fact  that  the  story  is  simply  and 
truthfully  told.  It  is,  besides,  very  well 
told,  and  after  we  have  read  the  preface, 
which  tells  how  the  author,  a  hard-M'ork- 
ing  editor  of  an  evening  paper,  has  writ- 
ten it  in  many  weary  midnights,  the 
reader  is  conscious  of  being  carried  along 
in  sympathy  with  the  mood  in  which  the 
work  was  done.  There  was  a  good  deal 
of  labor  expended  in  the  writing  of  it, 
and  the  reading  of  it  is  no  light  task. 
There  is  something  tremendously  dreary 
a))Out  the  epic  of  a  new  people  who  are 
encumbered  by  all  the  prejudices,  vices, 
and  sins  of  the  civilization  they  have  re- 
nounced, with  few  apparent  compensa- 
tions. All  the  grimness,  bareness,  hid- 
eousness  of  Puritanism  has  been  trans- 
ported across  the  continent  and  set 
down  in  log  cabins  on  the  frontier. 
None  of  the  abounding  life,  the  buoy- 
ancy, the  bounce,  as  one  may  call  it,  of 
the  great  West  is  apparent  in  these 
chronicles  of  Fairview  and  Twin  Mounds, 
which  remind  us  in  fact  more  of  villages 
in  Vermont  than  of  what  we  have  hither- 
to heard  of  Kansas.  The  men  and  women 
do  not  easily  gain  joy,  their  hearts  are 
sore  with  anger  and  grief  and  hidden 
wounds,  and  an  unconquerable  sense  of 
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hunger  and  loss  governs  the  most  of 
them.  The  writer  shows  a  perfect 
familiarity  with  all  his  characters:  they 
are  all  equally  alive  to  him,  but  he  does 
not  draw  them  all  with  an  equal  hand 
nor  hit  off  all  types  with  equal  truth. 
Two  of  the  men  are  almost  faultlessly 
presented, — the  JRev.  John  Westlock  and 
Lytle  Biggs, — and  the  former  of  these 
delineations  is  the  triumph  of  the  book. 
The  story  begins  with  a  boy's  recollec- 
tions of  his  earliest  childhood,  and  de- 
velops into  the  chronicle  of  more  than 
one  hopeless  domestic  tragedy  which  ad- 
mits of  no  solution.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  in  the  book,  and  the  fact 
that  much  of  it  is  caused  by  obstinate 
folly  and  wrong- headedness  does  not 
lighten  the  sense  of  gloom  with  which 
we  endure  it.  Accurate  and  trath- 
ful  as  the  writer  is,  he  tells  his  story 
with  strong  partiality  for  a  hero  whose 
woes  have  touched,  thrilled,  and  quick- 
ened him,  but  which  do  not  so  easily 
win  upon  the  reader.  The  book  has 
gained  a  wide  popularity  at  the  West, 
having  first  been  published  by  the  au- 
thor himself,  and  it  is  now  presented  to 
the  Eastern  public  in  a  more  attractive 
form. 

Of  quite  a  separate  type  from  either  of 
the  foregoing  is  "  The  Children  of  Issa- 
char,"  a  novel  whose  incidents  are  set 
forth  as  real,  although  "limited  and 
localized  as  becomes  the  romantic  fea- 
tures of  the  story."  The  object  of  the 
book  seems  to  be  to  show  the  character 
and  merits  of  the  two  sides  of  the  political 
agitation  at  the  South  after  the  war  had 
ended  and  the  rule  of  the  carpet-bagger 
and  of  the  Ku-Klux  Klan  had  begun,  and 
it  is  in  no  cautious  or  gingerly  manner  that 
the  questions  then  at  issue  are  touched. 
We  cannot,  however,  see  that  any  new 
light  is  thrown  upon  those  passages  of 
American  history,  and  the  reader  of  the 
story  is  likely  to  feel  an  equal  disgust 
at  the  bad  manners,  swaggering  pro- 
fanity, and  bluster  of  both  factions. 
The  lack  of  clear  ideas,  discipline,  and 
good  taste  is  hopelessly  shown  in  almost 
every  character,  while  the  vulgar  love- 
story  which  is  trailed  through  the  book 


is  so  displeasing  as  to  be  worthy  only  of 
the  severest  censure. 

"  Marjorie  Huntingdon"  is  a  pleasant 
book,  its  sustained  interest  perhaps  a 
little  marred  by  its  discursiveness  and 
the  minute  and  leisurely  fashion  in 
which  trifling  incidents  are  handled  and 
unimportant  details  elaborated.  Yet  the 
story  is  w^orked  out  with  a  sort  of  lov- 
ing care  which  wins  the  reader's  sym- 
pathy. It  is  a  biographical  novel  of  the 
English  type,  which  may  now  be  called 
old-fashioned,  so  accustomed  have  we 
become  to  tlie  novel  that  treats  only 
an  episode.  It  opens  with  the  heroine 
at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  carries  her 
on  for  some  years  until  she  is  well  past 
twenty  ;  and,  as  she  is  a  graceful  and 
pleasing  girl,  without  too  ardent  a  self- 
consciousness  or  too  vigorous  an  individ- 
uality, one  does  not  tire  of  her.  Every- 
body is  a  little  too  much  in  earnest  for 
the  book  to  be  amusing,  and  the  humor- 
ous effects  of  every-day  existence  are  too 
wholly  lost  sight  of. 

"  Studies  in  Story-Telling"  is  a  very 
modest  title  for  a  volume  made  up  of 
short  stories  which  have  already  won 
more  or  less  applause  from  a  fastidious 
public.  A  little  mystery  hangs  over  any 
case  of  joint  authorship,  and  it  is  always 
perplexing,  and  perhaps  fascinating,  to 
try  to  decide  what  part  is  played  by  each 
of  the  collaborateurs,  and  it  is  invaria- 
bly disappointing  to  find  no  points  on 
which  to  seize  as  characteristic,  enabling 
one  to  discern  the  hand  behind  the  work. 
Few  authors  could  work  together  more 
smoothly  than  Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr. 
Bunner,  and  it  would  require  patient 
study  besides  keen  insight  to  discover 
how  in  the  stories  which  bear  both 
names  one  author  has  supplemented  the 
other.  Good  as  they  are,  we  are  inclined 
to  say  that  the  others,  in  which  the  part- 
nership is  dissolved  and  each  author  tells 
his  own  story,  are  better.  "The  Red 
Silk  Handkerchief"  and  "  Venetian 
Glass"  are  both  excellent,  displaying  at 
once  fancy  and  a  clear  knowledge  of  the 
epoch  and  its  tendencies,  while  at  the 
same  time  they  are  free  from  mere  pret- 
tiness  and  conventionality. 
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MARSHALL  is  without  doubt  the 
only  finished  town  in  the  United 
States.  Built  along  a  narrow  shelf  of 
land,  between  the  river  and  the  moun- 
tain-ridge, it  has  no  room  for  expan- 
sion, and  the  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
is  beginning  to  animate  Western  North 
Carolina  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  suit- 
able field  for  its  operations.  Here  it 
will  have  no  space  to  spread.  It  is  a 
drowsy  place,  and  not  yet  fully  awak- 
ened from  the  Rip- Van-Winkle  nap  in 
which  this  whole  section  has  been  sunk 


for  unrecorded  centuries.  There  is 
a  somniferous  quality  in  its  very 
atmosphere,  which  somehow  crept 
into  my  veins  and  held  me  for  ten 
long  hours  in  most  profound  slum- 
ber, after  my  long  and  uncomfort- 
able ride  on  the  dump-car.  The 
sun,  and  everybody  else,  had  been 
long  up  and  about  his  business, 
when  I  opened  my  eyes  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  and  looked  around 
the  two-bedded  room  into  which  I 
had  been  ushered  the  night  before. 

A  bright  hickory  fire  was  blazing 
on  the  hearth,  and  before  it  sat  a 
gentleman,  evidently  not  "  a  na- 
tive," for  he  was  clad  in  the  rai- 
ment of  outside  civilization,  and 
not  in  the  butternut  garb  com- 
mon to  this  region.  He  was  canted 
back  in  a  chair,  one  foot  planted  against 
the  wall,  and  he  seemed  engrossed  in 
watching  the  smoke  as  it  curled  up 
from  the  short  Powhatan  pipe  he  was 
smoking.  Everybody  —  man,  woman, 
and  child — smokes  in  this  region,  and 
does  so  on  all  occasions.  Tobacco  is  the 
staple  production  of  the  district,  and 
the  people  believe  in  encouraging  do- 
mestic industry.  The  men  use  "  plug" 
and  "short-cut,"  the  women  "plug"  and 
"  maccaboy,"  the  last  being  usually 
taken  in  the  mode  denominated  "  dip 
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ping."  Hence  it  was  not  at  all  strange 
that  the  aforesaid  gentleman  should  be 
smoking  in  my  bedroom  before  I  was 
awake  in  the  morning.  However,  he 
had  as  large  an  ownership  in  the  apart- 
ment as  I,  for  I  very  soon  learned  that 
he  had  occupied  the  bed  in  the  opposite 
corner,  and,  more  to  my  surprise,  that 
he  was  the  identical  person  on  whom 
"  Jack"  had  pronounced  so  warm  a  eu- 
logy the  day  before. 

When  this  last  fact  disclosed  itself,  I 
said  to  him,  "  Oh,  ho  !  then  you're  the 
gentleman  of  whom  I  heard  such  a 
character  yesterday." 

"What  sort  of  a  character,  sir?"  he 
asked,  smiling. 

"  That  you  are  a  '  bery  good  man,  sir, 
— one  of  the  Lord's  own  chillen,'  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing." 

"  I  see  you  have  been  interviewing 
the  convicts,"  he  answered,  evidently 
not  displeased  with  the  bluntness  of  my 
remark.  '•  I  suppose  they  do  think 
well  of  me,  for  I  try  to  do  my  duty  by 
them." 

He  then  replied  very  freely  to  my  in- 
terrogations, and  said  that  he  had  no 
doubt  that  the  stories  told  by  Jack  and 
the  other  convict  were  true ;  that  the 
policy  in  many  parts  of  the  State  was 
to  inflict  severe  punishment  upon  the 
blacks  for  very  trifling  off"ences,  many 
of  the  justices  acting  on  the  opinion 
that  nothing  but  extreme  severity  would 
restrain  the  negro  from  his  natural  dis- 
position to  thievery.  This  was  not  his 
own  view :  he  thought  that  not  the 
severity  but  the  certainty  of  punish- 
ment was  what  deterred  from  crime. 
Probably  one-half  of  the  blacks  then 
undergoing  sentences  of  from  three  to 
ten  years  had  been  convicted  of  ofiences 
that  were  properly  "  petty  larcenies ;" 
but  neither  the  State  nor  its  officials 
were  responsible  for  this  harshness, 
perhaps  injustice.  It  was  the  act 
of  the  local  justices  before  whom  the 
negroes  were  tried ;  and  they  should 
not  be  judged  too  harshly,  for  the 
negroes  were  now  a  difficult  class  to 
deal  with,  and  if  they  were  not  kept  in 
order  no  white  man  could  live  in  the 
State.      There  were  no  doubt  individual 


cases  where  innocent  men  had  been 
made  to  suffer,  but  such  cases  occurred 
in  administering  justice  everywhere, — 
North  as  well  as  South. 

There  was  not  a  horse  or  a  mule  in 
the  entire  town  that  I  could  hire  to  take 
me  on  to  Alexander's,  a  one-house  town, 
about  eleven  miles  to  the  eastward.  No 
one  was  willing  to  risk  his  animal  in 
swimming  the  Ivy,  a  mountain-stream 
that  flows  into  the  French  Broad  about 
a  mile  up  the  road,  and  which  was  now 
very  much  swollen  and  rushing  in  a 
furious  torrent.  But  the  landlord  had 
in  his  stable  a  colt,  "  two  year  old  next 
spring,"  which  belonged  to  a  Mr. 
Brown,  who  lived  up  the  river  about 
four  miles  on  the  hither  side  of  Alex- 
ander's. He  had  been  ridden  down  by 
a  gentleman  before  "  the  fresh,"  and  the 
landlord  had  been  waiting  ever  since  for 
some  one  fool  enough  to  risk  getting 
him  home  over  the  Ivy.  The  colt  was 
kind,  but  wayward  and  unbroken,  and 
if  I  was  disposed  to  risk  my  neck  upon 
his  back  the  landlord  had  no  objection. 

Calling  to  mind  the  adage,  "  any  port 
in  a  storm,"  which  for  the  occasion  I 
rendered  "  any  vehicle  in  an  emer- 
gency," I  asked  for  an  introduction  to 
his  coltship.  The  hostler  led  him  out 
into  the  street,  which,  from  the  con- 
tracted character  of  the  town,  had  to  do 
duty  as  a  stable-yard,  and  then  put  him 
"  through  his  paces,"  as  a  jockey  does  a 
horse  when  about  to  sell  the  animal. 
He  was  a  nondescript  beast,  about  four- 
teen hands  high,  of  a  dun-brown  color, 
and  with  a  coat  as  shaggy  as  a  spaniel's. 
He  looked  as  if  he  had  not  been  combed 
since  he  was  born,  and  even  through  his 
rough  coat  I  could  count  every  rib  in 
his  body.  But  he  had  an  eye  which 
showed  there  was  a  spirit  within  him  : 
large  and  lustrous,  it  was  also  gentle  and 
coquettish  as  any  woman's.  I  stepped 
up  to  him,  and,  patting  him  on  the  neck, 
asked  his  name  of  the  landlord. 

"  Sam,"  he  answered.  "  And  he 
knows  it.     Bid  him  good-morning." 

I  did  so,  and  instantly  the  colt  bowed 
his  head  and  lifted  his  right  fore  foot, 
which  I  took  in  my  hand  and  shook 
gently. 
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"  Now  talk  to  him  and  see  if  he  don't 
understand  you."  • 

"  Sam,  my  boy,  do  you  want  to  go 
home?"  I  asked;  and  Sam  bowed  his 
head  in  assent. 

"  If  I  take  you  along  will  you  behave 
like  a  gentleman  ?"  Another  bow  was 
the  prompt  reply. 


"  Now  ask    him   something   that  tct 
quires  '  no'  for  an  answer." 

"  Are  you  afraid  to  swim  the  Ivy?" 
He  shook  his  head  instantly,  but, 
thinking  he  might  not  have  understood 
me,  and  seeing  the  advantage  of  having 
the  wild  youth  fully  pledged  to  good 
behavior,   I  changed  the  form    of   the 
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MARSHALL,    NORTH    CAROLINA. 


previous  question  :  "  Will  you  run  away 
with  me  and  break  my  neck?" 

A  shake  of  the  head,  twice  repeated, 
was  the  prompt  reply.  Then  I  put  my 
arm  about  his  neck,  and  he  put  his  face 
against  mine  and  stroked  my  beard  in 


a  fondlinir    manner. 


You  and  I  are 


going  to  be  good  friends,  Sam,"  I  said, 
patting    him    affectionately.       Instantly 


he  nodded  his  head  very  decidedly  by 
way  of  affirmation. 

I  concluded  that  the  pony  had  been 
trained  to  distinguish  between  questions 
meant  to  be  answered  "yes"  and  "  no" 
from  the  inflections  of  the  voice ;  but  I 
am  simply  recording  a  fact,  and  I  leave 
it  to  those  who  deny  to  brutes  an  intelli- 
gence less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  kind, 
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to  that  of  man  to  give  the  fact  an  ex- 
planation. 

"  It  is  a  wonderful  animal,  Mr. 
Gudger,"  I  said  to  the  landlord.  "  I 
would  trust  him  to  take  me  anywhere." 

"  It's  just  as  you  say,  sir,"  he  an- 
swered. "  If  he  breaks  your  neck  it 
won't  be  my  funeral." 

The  colt  was  soon  saddled,  and  we  set 
out  on  the  journey.  He  went  along 
very  well  until  we  had  passed  the  rail- 
road-station and  crossed  the  track  to 
where  the  road,  going  down  a  steep  in- 
cline, runs  close  to  the  river-bank  and 
was  here  and  there  still  overflowed  with 
water.  Here  he  slackened  his  pace  and 
began  to  pick  his  way  very  gingerly,  as 
if  afraid  of  wetting  his  feet.  Tiring 
of  this  at  last,  I  touched  him  gently 
with  a  switch  I  had  cut  at  starting.  In- 
stantly his  head  revolved  in  a  savage 
shake,  but  he  did  not  alter  his  pace. 
Then  I  touched  him  again,  this  time  a 
little  more  smartly,  when  quick  as  a  flash 
of  lightning  his  head  went  down  and  his 
hind  heels  went  up  to  an  angle  of  about 
ninety.  I  was  as  quick  as  he,  or  he 
would  have  thrown  me  over  his  head 
and  upon  the  sharp  rocks  which  had 
been  blasted  from  the  railroad -bed 
above  us,  and  which  here  littered  the 
whole  highway.  He  now  stood  stock 
still,  his  legs  as  firmly  planted  on  the 
ground  as  if  they  had  been  pillars  of 
masonry.  Evidently,  moral  suasion  was 
the  only  argument  suited  to  the  occa- 
sion, so  I  spoke  to  him  kindly :  "  Get 
up,  Sam.  I  see  I  made  a  mistake.  I 
won't  use  the  switch  again." 

But  Sam  was  not  disposed  to  take 
my  unsupported  word.  He  still  stood  as 
if  rooted  to  the  ground,  but  quiet  as  a 
Quaker  meeting,  and  unconcerned  as  if 
listening  to  a  political  oration.  Seeing 
that  he  required  ocular  demonstration 
of  my  good  intentions,  I  tossed  the 
switch  over  his  head,  saying,  as  I  did 
so,  "You  see,  I  mean  what  I  say:  so  get 
on,  Sam,  that's  a  good  fellow."  He 
nodded  his  head,  and  then  went  on  as 
before,  picking  his  way  again  carefully 
around  the  many  puddles  and  broken 
rocks  that  encumbered  the  high-road. 

It  was  not  long  before,  looking  off"  at 


the  river,  I  noticed  two  distinct  cur- 
rents, both  coffee-colored,  but  one  sev- 
eral shades  darker  than  the  other,  flow- 
ing along  side  by  side,  but  refusing  to 
mingle,  and  each  keeping  its  separate 
way  for  a  long  distance.  The  one 
nearer  the  shore  I  knew  to  be  the  Ivy, 
and  just  above  must  be  the  place  where 
I  had  to  cross.  I  raised  myself  in  the 
stirrups  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
stream  where  it  issues  from  the  moun- 
tain, and  just  then  espied  a  "  solitary 
horseman"  emerging  from  the  ravine 
through  which  it  pours  into  the  French 
Broad.  He  was  clad  in  common  linsey, 
with  high  top-boots  and  a  hat  that 
would  have  been  a  curiosity  anywhere 
but  in  this  region  of  nondescript  head- 
gear. And,  by  the  way,  if  some  enter- 
prising individual  were  to  make  a  col- 
lection of  the  hats  worn  among  these 
mountains,  he  would  be  sure  to  realize 
a  fortune  by  their  exhibition.  I  never 
saw  two  alike,  nor  any  one  that  at  all  re- 
sembled anything  ever  worn  by  man  in 
any  civilized  country. 

The  horseman  was  mounted  on  a  raw- 
boned  nag ;  and  as  he  picked  his  way 
down  the  rocky  road  he  held  his  reins 
with  both  hands,  and  braced  himself 
well  back  in  the  saddle  as  if  to  help  his 
steed  to  hold  himself  up  over  the  broken 
places.  Behind  him  was  slung  a  pair  of 
government  saddle-bags,  which  showed 
that  he  was  the  ubiquitous  United  States 
Mail. 

As  he  came  in  sight,  Sam  first  pricked 
up  his  ears  and  then  uttered  a  musical 
sound,  which,  starting  in  a  deep  bass, 
ended  in  a  treble  so  high  that  it  echoed 
through  the  entire  canyon.  Then  he 
came  to  a  dead  stand  and  waited  the 
coming  of  the  strange  animal,  which 
up  to  this  time  had  taken  no  notice  of 
his  salutation.  When  the  horseman 
came  nearly  abreast  of  where  I  was,  he 
greeted  me  with  the  customary  "  How 
d'ye?"  and  was  about  to  pass  on,  but 
Sam,  planting  himself  directly  in  his 
way,  thrust  his  nose  into  the  strange 
horse's  face  and  insisted  upon  a  short 
conversation.  The  larger  beast  then 
recognized  his  diminutive  brother,  and 
they  began   a  somewhat  animated  con- 
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Knowing 


tab    with 
each  other, 
that   the 
only  course  was   to 
let  Sam  take  his  own 
time  and  way,  I  said 
to  the  stranger,"  The 
little  fellow  is  only 
half  broken :  he'll  let  you  pass  in  a  mo- 
ment." 

"  I'm  in  nothin'  uv  a  tucker,  sir,"  he 
answered.     "  I've  the  day  afore  me." 
"  You  carry  the  mail  ?" 


FRENCH     BROAD     RIVER 
ABOVE  "WARM  SPRINGS. 


"  Yas, — 'tween  Marshall  and 
Democrat  and  Sodom.'' 

"  Sodom  !      Is  there  a  place 
of  that  name  about  here?" 

"  Yas,  'bout  twenty  mile  back 
on  Shelton  Laurel,  the  wust  hole 
on  yerth ;  the  women  and  the 
men  all  live  thar  together,  sort 
uv  'misc'ous,  and  hit  are  all  a 
man's  life  are  wuth  to  go  thar  with  a 
dollar  in  his  pocket." 

"  But  you  go  there  regularly  with  the 
mail  ?" 

"  Yas,  but  only  oncet  a  week,  and  they 
don't  bother  me,  fur  they  know  I  alius 
hev  the  shootin'-irons  'bout  me." 

Then,  saying  "  Good-day,  sir,"  he 
passed  on,  and — Sam  followed.  I  reined 
him  to  the  right  and  to  the  left,  and  in 
the  most  gentle  and  persuasive  tones 
besought  him  to  turn  about  and  remem- 
ber his  pledge  to  behave  himself  like  a 
gentleman,  but  it  was  all  of  no  avail:  he 
would  not  turn,  and  he  would  not  stop, 
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but  persisted  in  going  on  with  his  new 
acquaintance. 

At  length  the  mail-rider  said  to  me, 
"  Waal,  he  are  a  contrary  critter.  War 
you  gwine  ter  cross  the  Ivy  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I'm  going  on  to  Alexander's." 

''  Then  I'd  better  sot  you  'cross  the 
run.  Git  that  atween  the  critters,  and 
you  won't  hev  no  trouble  ;  'sides,  you'd 
better  not  trust  the  ole  darky  to  put  you 
over:  the  Ivy  are  a-tearin'  like  mad." 

"  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if  you 
would  do  so,  and  I  will  pay  vou  liber- 
sUy." 

"  Never  mind  the  pay,  sir  :  ye're  a 
stranger ;  that's  enough." 

We  turned  back,  and  were  soon  at 
the  crossing.  The  run,  now  swollen 
greatly  beyond  its  banks,  was  fully  two 
hundred  feet  wide,  and  running  furi- 
ously. Moored  to  the  bank  by  a  chain 
was  an  old  "  dug-out,"  about  thirty  feet 
long  and  thirty  inches  wide,  and  half 
full  of  water.  The  mail -rider  had 
hitched  his  nag  to  the  limb  of  a  tree, 
and  was  unfastening  the  "  dug-out," 
when  the  old  darky  came  from  a  low 
cabin  near  by,  preceded  by  an  ugly- 
looking  cur,  yelping  furiously.  "  An' 
what  am  you  gwine  to  do,  Mas'r  John  ?" 
he  said.  "  You  can't  mean  to  cross  de 
run  wid  dis  curren'  a-runnin'  ?" 

"  Thet's  what  we're  a-gwine  ter  do, 
ole  man :  so  bring  yer  settin'-pole,  quick ; 
and  bring  two,  'case  one  mout  break, 
and  I  don't  keer  to  git  inter  the  French 
Broad,  a-tearin'  as  hit  are  now." 

"  Lord-a-massy,  Mas'r  John,  ef  eber 
I  know'd  a  crazy  one,  you  am." 

"  Shot  up,  ole  man,  and  bring  the 
poles." 

While  the  old  negro  was  away,  the 
mail-rider  baled  out  the  canoe  with  his 
umbrella  of  a  hat,  and  he  now  explained 
to  me  the  way  in  which  he  proposed  to 
cross  the  Ivy.  It  was  simply  to  start 
from  some  distance  up  the  run,  he  pro- 
pelling the  canoe  across  the  current  as 
well  as  he  could  by  means  of  the  set- 
ting-pole, while  I  held  the  bridle  of 
Sam,  who  was  expected  to  swim  along- 
side. The  only  danger  was  of  the 
downward  rush  of  the  water  being  too 
strong    for    our    cross-movement    and 


sweeping  us  into  the  French  Broad  be- 
fore we  could  reach  the  opposite  bank. 
In  that  case  our  situation  would  be 
hopeless,  for  nothing  could  float  in 
those  furious  rapids.  But  if  I  was 
willing  to  hazard  the  passage  he  was. 
Reflecting  that  the  mail-rider's  life  was 
worth  to  him  as  much  as  mine  was  to 
me,  and  that  he  knew  the  stream  thor- 
oughly, I  said,  "  Go  ahead." 

We  went  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
up  the  run,  he  dragging  the  canoe  and  I 
leading  Sam,  who  followed  me  over  the 
rocks  and  fallen  trees  that  lined  the 
bank  with  all  the  docility  of  a  kitten. 
He  made  some  slight  objection  to  enter- 
ing the  water,  but,  when  once  in  it,  took 
to  swimming  as  naturally  as  if  he  had 
been  a  spaniel.  When  all  was  ready, 
the  mail-rider  gave  a  strong  push  to  the 
canoe,  and  then,  springing  into  it  and 
seizing  the  pole,  he  put  forth  all  his 
energies.  We  got  on  reasonably  well, 
making  perceptible  headway  toward  the 
opposite  shore,  till  we  neared  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  but  then  the  current 
struck  us  with  resistless  force  and  bore 
us  downward  with  a  rush  that  was  ter- 
rific. 

"Drop  the  colt!  tuck  ter  the  pole, 
or  we're  goners!"  shouted  the  mail-rider. 

I  did  as  he  bade  me,  handling  the 
pole  precisely  as  he  did,  and  putting  all 
my  strength  into  the  work ;  but  our 
united  efforts  had  no  perceptible  effect 
on  the  downward  progress  of  the  dug- 
out. The  mail-rider  was  in  the  stern,  I 
forward  ;  and  now  he  said  to  me,  "  Plant 
yer  pole  firm  ag'in'  the  bottom  uv  the 
run,  and  squat  in  the  middle  uv  the 
dug-out.  Hold  for  dear  life,  and  I'll 
git  her  forrard." 

And  he  did.  The  two  feet  of  gun- 
wale kept  me  from  being  swept  over- 
board ;  and,  while  I  could  not  hold  the 
canoe  steady,  I  checked  its  downward 
rush  and  enabled  him  to  push  it  diago- 
nally across  the  current.  Not  until  we 
were  well  over  the  swiftest  part  of  the 
stream  did  I  give  much  heed  to  the 
colt.  Then  I  noticed  that  he  was  close 
under  the  lee  of  the  canoe  and  handling 
his  slim  legs  as  if  he  were  beating  a 
tattoo  upon  a  kettle-drum.     He  landed 
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when  we  did  ;  and  when  he  had  shaken 
some  of  the  water  from  his  hairy  coat, 
he  sidled  up  to  me  with  a  look  in  his 
eye  that  plainly  said  he  was  right  glad 
to  have  done  with  the  Ivy. 

All  this  while  the  old  darky  had  been 
watching  us  from  the  opposite  bank,  and 
now  he  shouted  across  the  stream,  "  Bress 
de  Lord,  Mas'r  John,  you'm  safe !  Bress 
de  Lord  !  I  feared  you  both  was  a-gwine, 
shore." 

"We're  all  right,  ole  man, "^ answered 
the  mail-rider.  "  You  luck  out  for  the 
mail-bags.  I'll  gwo  up  the  run  to  git 
across." 

Both  the  mail-rider  and  I  had  been 
too  much  engrossed  in  crossing  the 
stream  to  give  attention  to  what  was 
passing  around  us,  or  we  should  have 
noticed  that  an  engine  and  several  flat- 
cars  had  come  in  and  halted  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  French  Broad,  where 
a  wooden  trestle  spans  the  river  in  a 
diagonal  curve,  striking  the  bank  we 
were  on  a  few  rods  below  the  mouth  of 
the  Ivy.  The  trestle  was  about  thirty 
feet  above  the  present  level  of  the  water, 
and  was  supported  by  stout  timbers 
placed  some  thirty  feet  apart  and  se- 
cured more  or  less  firmly  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  Three  or  four  of  these  sup- 
porting timbers  in  the  middle  of  the 
trestle  and  directly  over  the  most  furi- 
ous part  of  the  rapids  had  been  wrenched 
from  their  moorings  and  swept  away  by 
the  violence  of  the  freshet,  and  the  rails, 
stringers,  and  cross-ties,  for  a  distance  of 
a  hundred  feet  or  more,  now  hung  sus- 
pended in  the  air  thirty  feet  above  the 
torrent,  held  together  by  nothing  but 
the  iron  couplings  which  fastened  the 
rails  to  each  other.  The  rails  were  sup- 
porting the  cross-ties  and  stringers,  in- 
stead of  being  supported  by  them,  as 
would  be  the  /jase  on  solid  ground. 
In  wrenching  away  the  supports  the 
current  had  thrown  one  rail  considerably 
higher  than  the  other,  and  this  to  the 
eye  of  any  one  but  a  North  Carolina 
railway  engineer  would  have  seemed  to 
render  impossible  the  passage  over  it  of 
so  light  a  thing  as  a  dump-car,  even  if 
the  connecting  rail-clamps  would  have 
supported  the  weight. 


Loaded  upon  the  flats  were  several 
dump-cars,  and  numerous  bales  of  hay 
and  bags  of  corn  and  bacon,  evidently 
intended  for  the  gangs  of  convicts  I  had 
seen  farther  down  the  river,  and  who 
were  short  of  rations,  as  I  had  learned 
from  the  convict  Jack.  Though  oper- 
ating in  a  fine  farming- region,  the  railroad 
contractors  could  obtain  no  supplies  from 
the  country-people,  who  raised  nothing 
for  man  or  beast  beyond  what  was  need- 
ed for  their  own  wants,  and  those  were 
scanty  enough,  judging  from  the  con- 
dition of  the  few  horses  and  cattle  I  had 
seen,  which  appeared  to  have  been  fed 
on  barrel-hoops  and  cultivated  solely  for 
their  hides. 

The  presence  of  the  dump-cars  and 
the  bags  of  corn  and  bacon  clearly  indi- 
cated that  the  railway-conductor  intend- 
ed to  attempt  the  sending  over  of  sup- 
plies upon  those  unsteadfast  rails,  held 
together  thirty  feet  above  sudden  death 
by  only  a  few  brittle  iron  couplings.  I 
spoke  of  this  to  the  mail-rider,  saying, 
"  Can  they  mean  to  attempt  the  cross- 
ing?" 

"  I  reckon  they  does,"  he  answered, 
"  fur  the  fools  hain't  all  dead  yit.  I'd 
a  durned  sight  ruther  tuck  my  chance 
ag'in  a-crossin'  the  Ivy." 

Soon  I  saw  a  man  dressed  in  blue — 
evidently  the  conductor  or  engineer  of 
the  train — go  out  upon  the  trestle,  step- 
ping firmly  from  one  cross-tie  to  another 
till  he  got  to  the  middle  of  the  river, 
four  or  five  hundred  feet  from  the  shore 
and  directly  above  the  most  furious  part 
of  the  torrent,  which  here  was  rushing 
along  over  huge,  half-sunken  rocks  at  a 
speed,  as  it  seemed,  of  not  less  than 
twenty  miles  an  hour. 

At  this  point  about  every  other  cross- 
tie  had  fallen  away,  so  that  the  man 
was  forced  to  take  alternate  steps  upon 
the  ties  and  the  string-piece ;  and  I  no- 
ticed that  he  now  with  every  tie  he 
stepped  upon  gave  a  spring,  coming 
down  upon  it  with  his  full  weight,  as  if 
he  would  test  the  strength  of  its  fast- 
enings. I  held  my  breath,  expecting 
every  moment  to  see  him  go  down  into 
the  torrent  below ;  and  soon  he  did  fall, 
— a  tie  suddenly  giving  way  under  him 
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and  he  going  down,  but  with  wonderful 
presence  of  mind  catching  upon  the  iron 
rail,  and  there  hanging,  suspended  by 
only  his  arms,  over  the  foaming  caldron 
below.  Thus  he  hung  for  a  moment,  as 
if  to  collect  his  strength,  and  then  with 
a  sudden  spring  threw  one  leg  over  the 
rail  and  drew  himself  up  on  the  string- 
piece. 

"  Talk  of  acrobats,"  I  said  to  the 
mail-rider;  "that  fellow  would  take  the 
medal  anywhere." 

"  Talk  uv  what  ?"  he  asked. 

"  Rope-dancers, — circus-men.  I  never 
saw  any  '  lofty  tumbling'  equal  to 
that." 

"  Waal,  hit  war  raather  lofty  tum- 
blin'  ;  but  thet  feller  are  a  durned  fool 
all  the  same." 

I  repeated  this  remark  to  that  con- 
ductor when  1  met  him  on  the  following 
night  at  Alexander's,  and  his  reply  was, 
"  I  knew  what  I  was  about.  The  men 
had  to  be  provisioned,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  some  risk ;  but,  if  you  no- 
ticed, I  kept  close  to  the  rail,  and  when- 
ever I  tested  a  tie  I  was  ready  to  spring 
at  the  first  sign  of  its  giving  way." 

Meanwhile,  the  mail-rider  had  hauled 
the  dug-out  high  up  on  the  bank,  chained 
it  to  a  tree,  and  was  now  ready  to  set 
out  on  his  return  over  the  Ivy,  which 
he  said  he  could  cross  farther  up  the 
ravine,  where  the  stream  was  narrow 
and  spanned  by  a  fallen  tree.  He  had 
refused  to  accept  any  recompense  for 
the  very  essential  service  he  had  ren- 
dered me  ;  but  now,  when  I  again  urged 
him,  he  said,  "  Ef  it  wud  make  ye  ary 
easier  in  yer  mind,  mister,  I  wouldn't 
refuse  that  quar  pipe  ye  has  in  yer  breast- 
pocket." 

It  was  a  "  corn-cob"  of  some  patent  de- 
scription, and  its  cost  had  been  precisely 
a  dime.  Labor  is  cheap  in  this  moun- 
tain-country, and  the  working-class  has 
never  been  known  to  strike  for  higher 
wages. 

As  the  mail-rider  was  about  to  take 
his  departure,  two  new-comers  appeared 
on  the  scene.  They  were  a  man  and  a 
woman  coming  down  the  road,  and,  as 
they  were  fair  representatives  of  the 
country-people  of  this  region,  they  are 


entitled  to  a  few  lines  of  description. 
He  was  tall  and  gaunt,  and  clad  in  rag- 
ged home-spun,  with  a  full  meal-sack 
slung  over  one  shoulder  and  a  short  stick 
supporting  a  bundle  over  the  other.  He 
walked  with  a  shuffling,  unsteady  gait, 
as  if  fatigued  with  a  long  journey  and 
unable  to  keep  up  with  his  more  ener- 
getic companion.  The  woman  was  about 
as  tall  as  the  man,  and  equally  gaunt, 
but  she  came  on  with  a  firm,  quick 
stride,  her  limbs  going  at  every  step  to 
the  extreme  verge  of  a  scanty  cotton 
skirt  that  fell  a  little  short  of  her  ankles. 
This  garment  was  of  the  precise  color  of 
the  road  she  travelled,  and  of  a  piece 
with  the  limp  sun-bonnet  she  wore  upon 
her  head.  Her  feet  were  encased  in  a 
pair  of  stout  brogans,  which,  with  her 
naked  ankles,  were  so  thickly  encrusted 
with  mud  that  nothing  short  of  a  small 
deluge  would  restore  them  to  their  ori- 
ginal condition.  She  carried  a  sack 
under  her  arm,  while  from  a  cord 
wound  about  her  neck  was  suspended 
in  front  of  her  and  striking  her  knees 
at  every  step  a  battered  coffee-pot.  At 
her  back,  dangling  from  the  other  end 
of  the  cord,  was  the  frying  -  pan  in 
universal  use  among  the  "  natives." 
Evidently  they  were  on  a  journey, 
— lodging  in  hay-ricks  or  the  open  air, 
and  with  those  rude  utensils  preparing 
their  meals  by  the  wayside. 

The  woman  walked  a  few  paces  in 
advance  of  the  man,  and  as  she  came 
nearer  I  noticed  that  she  had  well-formed 
features,  a  wealth  of  light-brown  hair, 
and  eyes  dark,  soft,  and  kindly,  but 
with  a  latent  fire  that  showed  she  might 
explode  on  occasion.  Still,  about  her 
mobile  lips  played  a  smile  which  be- 
tokened a  genial  nature,  capable  of  en- 
joying a  joke  or  a  hearty  laugh  on  any 
reasonable  provocation.  ,  She  was  about 
thirty  years  old,  the  man  nearer  forty, 
and  they  were  evidently  married,  or  at 
least  mated  after  the  fashion  of  their 
class  in  this  mountain-country. 

I  was  speculating  upon  the  figure  the 
woman  would  make  in  a  fashionable 
drawing-room  and  whether  a  few  months 
among  refined  surroundings  might  not 
transform  her  into  some  nearer  semblance 
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to  a  civilized  being,  when,  tossing  her  i 
bonnet  back  from  her  face  and  removing 
from  her  mouth  the  small  stick  in  use 
among  snuff-dippers,  she  said  to  me, 
"  Kin  ye  tell  me  how  we  kin  git  over  the 
Ivy?" 

"  Yes,  madam  ;  follow  my  friend  here. 
He  knows  a  path  that  will  take  you 
across  about  a  mile  up  the  mountain." 

"  Thank  ye,"  she  answered,   seating 


herself  upon  a  stone  by  the  road- 
side. "I'se  tired:  we'se  come  plumb 
from  Asheville." 

"  What  !  this  morning?" 
"  Yaas  ;  took  a  early  start.     But 
we'se   come   a   bit   furder'n    thet, — 
from  back  ter  Roothurford,  nigh  a 

^^   hundred  mile." 

"  And  walked  all  the  way,  with 

the  mud  up  to  your  knees  ?" 

"  Yaas ;  but    we    doan't    mind   thet : 

we  hain't  none  of  yer  in-door  chickens. 

We're  gwine  furder  yit, — ter   see   our 

folks  over  ter  Tennessee." 

"  Well,  you'll  have  a  hard  time  getting 

there ;  the  roads  are  in  very  bad  condition." 
"  Oh,  we  doan't  keer  fur  the  roads : 

hit's  only  the  runs.     We  karn't  swim 

'em  a-tearin'  like  this  are." 
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"  Why,  can  you  swim?" 

"  In  coorse  I  kin  ;  ary  bench-legged 
fyse  [short-legged  cur]  kin  do  thet." 

"  Well,  you'll  do  to  travel  in  this 
country.     Were  you  born  here  ?" 

"  Yaas  ;  up  ter  Roothurford  ;  but 
we'se  folks  over  ter  Tennessee." 

"  And  how  is  the  road  between  here 
and  Alexander's  ?" 

"  Tol'able ;  but  ye  karn't  git  over 
hit  wuth  thet  critter.  Thar's  a  piece 
'bout  two  miles  up — whar  the  drift  has 
washed  in — thet  wud  spile  the  legs  uv 
ary  four-futted  critter,  shore." 

In  the  intervals  of  these  remarks  she 
had  replaced  the  snuflF-stick  in  her  mouth, 
every  now  and  then  expectorating  as  if 
firing  at  a  target.  The  energy  and  di- 
rectness of  this  operation  excited  my 
astonishment.  If  any  one  desires  to  be 
Cured  of  the  tobacco-habit,  he  has  only 
to  witness  the  way  the  women  use  the 
weed  in  this  region. 

The  mail-rider  now  remarked  that  it 
was  about  time  for  him  to  be  attending 
to  Uncle  Sam's  business ;  and  the  woman 
rose,  and,  chirruping  "  Come  on"  to  the 
man,  who  all  this  while  had  stood  silent 
and  at  a  respectful  distance,  she  fol- 
lowed the  mail-rider  up  the  mountain. 
The  last  I  saw  of  her  she  was  climbing 
the  steep  path  with  a  firm,  manly  stride, 
while  her  lazy,  loose-jointed  husband 
with  a  slow  and  faltering  step  was  bring- 
ing up  the  rear. 

I  now  mounted  the  colt  and  pursued 
my  way  along  the  river ;  but  it  soon  be- 
came apparent  to  me  that  a  singular 
change  had  come  over  Sam.  ^  He  no 
longer  went  on  by  fits  and  starts,  now 
fast,  now  slow,  and  veering  from  side  to 
side  of  the  road  as  a  wayward  fancy 
took  him,  but  straight  ahead,  and  with 
a  steady  jog  that  would  have  done 
credit  to  a  broken-down  stage-horse. 
He  had  either  been  born  again  or 
changed  into  another  pony.  His  late 
immersion  in  the  Ivy  may  have  sobered 
his  mind,  or  the  thought  of  home  have 
come  to  him  to  spur  his  progress.  At 
any  rate,  he  refused  all  conversation 
with  me,  and  jogged  along  steady  as  a 
church-clock  and  demure  as  any  deacon. 

I  was  revolving  in  my  mind  how  to 


get  him  over  the  drift-wood,  when,  at  a 
sharp  curve  in  the  road,  we  came  sud- 
denly upon  it.  It  was  a  serious  ob- 
struction. The  river  here  made  an 
abrupt  bend,  and  the  flood  had  piled  up 
in  the  roadway  a  tangled  mass  of  estray 
logs,  uprooted  trees,  and  branchy  under- 
growth, to  a  height  of  full  ten  feet,  and 
all  so  densely  packed  that  I  could  de- 
tect no  opening  through  which  I  could 
safely  get  the  pony.  Leading  him  along 
the  margin  of  the  river  was  impossible, 
for  the  water  was  too  deep  to  ford,  and 
the  current  was  so  swift  it  would  have 
swept  him  away  in  a  moment.  It  looked 
as  if  the  woman  was  right :  that  tangled 
mass  of  debris  would  certainly  "  spile 
the  legs  uv  ary  four-futted  critter." 
But  I  dismounted  and  climbed  upon  the 
drift-wood  to  reconnoitre. 

Lying  diagonally  across  the  road  was 
a  huge  poplar,  at  least  eighty  feet  long 
and  at  the  butt  five  feet  in  diameter. 
About  thirty  feet  of  the  lower  part  of 
its  trunk  had  been  hollowed  out  with  an 
axe  for  the  evident  purpose  of  making 
a  "  dug-out."  If  I  could  get  Sam  upon 
that  tree  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
leading  him  across,  for  he  was  in  the 
mood  of  mind  that  would  render  it  pos- 
sible. All  that  was  needed  was  a  few 
planks  to  form  a  bridge  by  which  to  get 
him  upon  the  poplar  ;  and  there  they 
were,  right  under  my  feet,  drifted  down 
from  some  up-country  saw-mill.  I  lost 
no  time  in  placing  the  planks  against 
the  fallen  tree,  and  then  Sam  crossed 
upon  it,  thus  justifying  what  had  been 
told  me  of  the  tight-rope  performances 
of  the  Buncombe  County  pony. 

I  was  now  in  the  midst  of  surprisingly 
grand  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  nar- 
row road — in  many  places  blasted  from 
the  rocks  along  the  water's  edge — fol- 
lowed the  windings  of  the  river,  and 
where  it  made  some  wide  sweep  we 
came  often  upon  a  scene  absolutely  be- 
yond description,  the  broad  river  now 
foaming  around  huge  rocks,  now  whirl- 
ing in  some  boiling  pool,  now  tumbling 
in  white  cascades  over  a  sunken  ledge, 
and  now  again  flowing  on,  wide  and 
deep  and  placid,  as  if  it  had  never 
known    an    angry   mood   in    its    whole 
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career.  And  over  it  all  were  the  high, 
enclosing  mountains,  their  wooded  slopes 
and  bare  granite  cliffs  towering  up  hun- 
dreds of  feet  and  often  toppling  over 
the  very  roadway. 

The  day  was  clear,  the  weather  had 
moderated  greatly,  and  Sam  and  I 
jogged  lazily  on,  enjoying  the  sunshine, 
with  no  incident  worthy  of  note,  until 
we  came  to  the  house  of  his  owner. 
The  kindly  gentleman  was  willing  I 
should  ride  his  colt  on  to  Alexander's, 
but  I  soon  found  I  must  also  get  the 
consent  of  his  coltship.  However,  this 
I  did  with  the  bribe  of  a  few  ears  of 
corn,  with  which  I  lured  him  up  the 
highway  till  I  got  him  to  a  safe  dis- 
tance. Then  I  mounted  him  again,  and 
had  no  further  trouble  with  the  way- 
ward fellow. 

For  several  miles  the  mountains  had 
been  running  down  into  hills,  and  we 
now  came  into  a  broken  country,  where 


A  BUNCOMIJE-CorXTV  TOBACCO-FARM, 

every  slope  with  a  southern  exposure 
was  cultivated  in  tobacco.  But  I  saw 
but  one  dwelling,  and  that  was  in  a 
broad  field,  from  every  acre  of  which 
I  was  told  its  owner  cleared  a  yearly 
profit  of  a  hundred  dollars ;  and  yet  his 
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house,  about  twelve  feet  square,  would 
have  been  thought  by  any  Northern 
farmer  unfit  for  the  stabling  of  his 
cattle.  These  people  have  no  concep- 
tion of  order,  or  neatness,  or  comfort. 
Looking  at  the  way  in  which  they  live, 
one  is  not  surprised  at  the  reckless  dis- 
regard of  life,  or  at  a  loss  for  the  an- 
swer they  would  give  to  Mallock's 
question,  "  Is  life  worth  living?" 

A  little  farther  on  I  came  upon  an- 
other shanty,  also  about  twelve  feet 
square,  and  with  no  visible  opening  ex- 
cept a  door-way,  and  near  it  was  a  barber's 
shop.  This  last  was  roofed  with  the 
sky  and  had  neither  doors  nor  windows. 
I  could  see  the  whole  interior,  but  dis- 
covered nothing  in  the  way  of  furniture 
except  an  operating-chair,  and  that  was 
a  hen-coop.  Seated  upon  this  was  a 
ragged  "  native,"  the  very  picture  of 
forlornness,  and  kneeling  on  the  ground 
beside  him,  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  an- 
other "  native," — the  artist  in  hair, — who 
had  trimmed  the  other's  locks  in  a  hori- 
zontal "  bang,"  and  was  in  the  act  of 
combing  them  straight  down  in  the 
latest  mountain-fashion.  "  What  is  the 
price  for  trimming  hair  in  this  shop?" 
I  asked  the  artist,  as  I  rode  by. 

"A  dime,"  answered  the  artist,  with- 
out looking  up  or  altering  his  position. 
"  An'  we  ax  fools  only  half  price.  Will 
you  hev  yours  done  ?" 

Without  further  incident  we  reached 
Alexander's,  and  then  Sam  and  I  part- 
ed, never,  I  fear,  to  meet  again.  Of  his 
subsequent  career  I  know  nothing;  but 
I  feel  assured  that,  if  a  proper  account 
is  kept  of  the  deeds  of  ponies,  his 
service  to  me  on  that  day  will  be  placed 
to  his  credit  and  be  allowed  to  balance 
no  small  array  of  misdoings. 

Alexander's  has  been  a  summer  resort 
for  more  than  fifty  years,  and  it  was  a 
comfortable  place  to  arrive  at  after  my 
experience  during  the  preceding  two 
days.  Still,  I  must  get  on,  and  my  first 
inquiry  was  for  a  conveyance  to  Ashe- 
ville.  None  could  be  had,  —  neither 
horse  nor  mule, — and  I  was  forced  to 
wait  the  return  of  the  construction- 
train,  which  I  was  told  would  come 
back  from   the  Ivy  and  go  up  the  road 


on  the  morrow.  To  while  away  the 
intervening  time  I  made  acquaintance 
with  my  fellow-guests  at  the  comfortable 
hostelry. 

One  was  a  cultivated  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina,  who  had  served  in  the 
Confederate  army  and  still  carried  a 
Federal  bullet  in  his  body  ;  and  another 
—  not  so  cultivated,  but  more  of  a 
"  character" — had  also  served  in  the 
Confederate  ranks,  and,  according  to  his 
own  account,  had  been  engaged  in  nearly 
all  the  important  battles  of  the  war. 
He  was  a  broad-shouldered  fellow,  who, 
starting  in  life  when  he  was  twelve 
years  of  age,  had  worked  thirteen  years  in 
a  saw-mill,  fought  eighteen  years  in  the 
Southern  army,  and  was  now  serving  on 
his  eleventh  year  as  an  engineer  for  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Railroad.  And 
still,  by  his  own  admission,  he  was  only 
thirty-five  years  of  age !  He  had  an 
open,  honest  face,  a  frank  though  some- 
what swashbuckler  manner,  and  a  talent 
at  composing  history  which,  should  he 
but  dip  his  thoughts  in  ink  and  be  able 
to  obtain  a  publisher,  would  secure  to 
him  fame  and  perhaps  immortality.  I 
did  not  learn  his  nationality.  On  dif- 
ferent occasions  and  in  various  localities 
he  had,  I  was  told,  claimed  to  be  of  both 
Northern  and  Southern  birth ;  but  his 
birthplace  was  in  reality  unknown,  and, 
like  that  of  Homer,  is  likely  to  remain 
so,  and  to  go  down  to  the  future  one  of 
the  unsolved  problems  of  history. 

As  we  gathered,  after  supper,  around 
the  great  roaring  wood  fire  in  the  sit- 
ting-room of  the  hotel,  I  said  to  these 
gentlemen,  "  I  am  a  stranger  here  :  be 
good  enough  to  tell  me  something  about 
the  people  in  your  section." 

"  It  is  not  my  section,  sir,"  answered 
the  South  Carolinian,  "  but  I  can  tell 
you  something  about  it.  The  poet  had 
this  region  in  mind  when  he  wrote, — 

Where  every  prospect  pleases, 
And  only  man  is  vile. 

Nature  has  done  her  best  here,  and  man 
has  done  his  worst.  The  country-people 
are  the  meanest  race  of  Yankees  on  the 
earth." 

"  Yankees  !"  I  said.  "  I  supposed 
they  were  confined  to  the  North." 
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"  Not  at  all.  A  Yankee  is  a  thing 
of  race,  not  of  latitude.  The  natives 
about  here  are  low,  mean,  narrow,  dis- 
honest, and  those  are  the  traits  we 
Southerners  ascribe  to  the  Yankees;  but 
we  have  found  out  of  late  years  that 
we  have  as  many  of  them  at  home  as 
can  be  found  anywhere.  In  addition, 
these  people  have  neither  morals  nor 
religion,  and  are  addicted  to  vices  not  to 
be  named  among  gentlemen." 

"  How  do  you  account  for  this?" 

"  They  come  from  wretchedly  poor 
stock.  The  first  settlers  in  these  moun- 
tains were  either  too  lazy  and  too  shift- 
less to  get  a  livins;  in  a 
civilized  community,  and  so 
were  driven  back  from  the 
seaboard,  or  they  were  horse- 
thieves  and  other  criminals 
who  had  fled  from  justice 
and  could  be  safe  only  hiding 
among  these  woods.  Here 
the  two  classes  herded  to- 
gether, and  their  progeny 
has  partaken  of  the  traits 
of  both,  —  laziness  and  ras- 
cality. They  have  the  shift- 
lessness  of  the  pauper  and 
the  sharpness  and  cunning 
of  the  thief.  This  railroad 
will  improve  them,  for  it  will 
take  their  surplus  produce 
to  market  and  bring  them 
in  contact  with  the  outside 
world.  But  the  '  cussedness' 
is  in  their  blood,  and  noth- 
ing except  the  grace  of  God 
can  get  it  out.  What  they 
need  most  are  teachers  and  missionaries ; 
and  they  need  them  more  than  the  blacks, 
for  they  are  far  lower  down." 

"  But  this  certainly  does  not  apply  to 
the  whole  farming  population  ?" 

"  To  the  largest  part  in  this  section. 
Of  course  I  speak  only  generally :  there 
are  many  exceptions." 

My  own  impression  was  that  the  gen- 
tleman drew  too  dark  a  picture  of  these 
people ;  but  I  had  then  seen  them  only 
on  the  great  thoroughfares.  I  subse- 
quently met  some  of  them  in  their 
homes,  and  concluded  that  he  had  not 
overstated  their  characteristics. 


The  conversation  soon  turned  upon 
the  events  of  the  war,  and  the  engineer 
gave  some  of  his  wonderful  experiences, 
in  which  he  displayed  remarkable  talent 
at  fictitious  narrative.  His  railway  ex- 
periences partook  of  the  same  general 
character ;  but  one  of  them  will  perhaps 
bear  repetition. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  come  reasonably 
near  to  sudden  death  on  a  railroad  a 
number  of  times,  but  I  think  I  never 
came  any  nearer  than  I  did  one  night 
going  down  the  Blue  Ridge.  We  were 
crossing  the  Big  Fill,  beyond  Black 
Mountain.     You   see,    the    Fill  is   two 
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hundred  and  ten  feet  high,  and  the 
grade  a  hundred  feet  to  the  mile.  The 
night  was  so  dark  you  couldn't  see  your 
hand  before  you,  and  it  had  been  rain- 
ing hard  all  day,  so  the  ground  was  soft 
and  the  rails  slippery.  The  train  had 
got  under  tremendous  headway,  when 
right  about  half-way  down  the  Fill  I 
felt  the  engine  jumping  the  track  and 
going  over.  There  were  eighty  passen- 
gers on  the  train,  and  I  reckoned  one 
life  wasn't  worth  so  many  as  eighty,  so  I 
sprang  upon  the  tender  and  undid  the 
coupling;  and  that  saved  the  train,  for 
not  one  of  the  cars  left  the  track,  but 
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all  went  on  safe  down  the  mountain. 
After  uncoupling  the  tender,  quick  as 
lightning  I  sprang  back  upon  the  engine, 
and  over  we  went,  I  holding  on  for  dear 
life." 

'•  And  the  engine  waited  for  you  to 
get  back  before  it  went  over  !"  remarked 
the  South  Carolinian. 

'•  Not  a  bit  of  it :  it  was  going  over 
all  the  time.  It  was  a  forty-ton  fellow, 
and  I  tell  ^ou  it  went  with  a  rush.  I 
don't  think  it  was  more  than  half  a 
second  in  leaving  the  track  and  turning 
completely  over,  landing  on  its  wheels. 
And  so  it  kept  on  going  over  and  over 
till  it  had  made  three  or  four  revolu- 
tions, and  I  saw  it  wouldn't  bring  up 
till  it  got  to  the  bottom  of  the  Fill, — 
two  hundred  feet  and  more  down, — and 
I  knew  that  amount  of  somerset  would 
be  the  end  of  me  ;  for,  hold  on  as  well 
as  I  could,  I  was  bound  to  be  knocked 
about  miscellaneously.  So  I  made  up 
my  mind  to  take  French  leave  of  that 
engine,  and  I  did.  I  sprang  to  one 
side,  and  let  the  durned  thing  go  down 
alone.  Now,  the  tender  had  been  un- 
coupled when  the  engine  sprung  the 
track,  and  it  was  following  it  at  a  ge- 
whittiker  speed  and  in  a  bee-line  for  the 
place  where  I  had  landed.  When  I  saw 
it  was  bound — " 

"  But  I  think  you  said  the  night  was 
so  dark  you  couldn't  see  your  hand  be- 
fore you?" 

"  So  I  did;  but  I  saw  that  tender; 
and  so  would  you  see  it,  I  reckon,  —  a 
thing  about  as  big  as  a  meeting-house 
tumbling  down  upon  you, — if  the  night 
had  been  darker  than  the  nethermost 
pit.  But,  as  I  was  saying,  I  saw  the 
tender  coming,  and  I  threw  myself  flat, 
face  downward,  at  full  length  upon  that 
fresh  earth,  soft  as  corn-mush,  for  it 
was  just  wet  with  the  rain  ;  and  the 
tender  went  right  over  me  and  buried 
me  in  the  mud  out  of  sight,  but  didn't 
do  me  a  dollar's  worth  of  damage. 
However,   I  was   two  hours  in  prying 


myself  out,  and  when  I  did  and  climbed 
up  to  the  track,  there  was  enough  North 
Carolina  soil  on  my  clothes  to  fill  a 
quarter  section  a  foot  deep.  I  walked 
on  to  Henry  Station, — six  miles  over 
the  highest  trestles  in  this  country, — 
and  there  was  the  train  standing  at 
the  station.  Not  a  soul  of  them  knew 
what  had  become  of  me  or  the  engine, 
but  they  all  reckoned  we'd  gone  on  to 
Marion  to  spend  Sunday  with  the  wife 
and  children." 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  the  South 
Carolinian,  "  how  much  of  that  story  do 
you  expect  us  to  believe?" 

"  Just  as  much  as  you  like ;  but  here's 
a  bit  of  corroborative  evidence  you'll 
find  it  hard  to  doubt."  Saying  this,  he 
handed  to  us  a  very  fine  gold  watch,  on 
which  was  an  inscription  showing  that 
it  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Bailroad  Com- 
pany for  saving  the  lives  of  eighty  pas- 
sengers and  the  train  of  cars  above 
mentioned. 

It  was  a  fact:  he  saved  the  train,  and 
risked  his  life  in  doing  it.  But  this 
fact  as  he  related  it — embellished  and 
exaggerated  in  his  peculiar  fashion — 
became  fiction  and  lost  all  credibility. 
He  was  a  typical  character, — a  strange 
compound  of  brag,  exaggeration,  and 
downright  lying,  with  energy,  honesty, 
and  genuine  bravery.  The  traveller 
who  has  his  eyes  about  him  will  find 
many  of  his  class  at  the  South. 

At  eight  o'clock  on  the  following 
night  I  took  the  construction-train  for 
Asheville.  A  thick  bed  of  earth  had 
been  spread  on  the  floor  of  one  of  the 
flat-cars  and  a  rousing  pine  fire  built 
upon  it,  round  which  the  two  gentle- 
men I  have  mentioned  and  I  seated  our- 
selves on  tin  canisters, — emptied  of  the 
"  giant  powder"  used  in  blasting  the 
track, — and,  though  the  night  was  cold, 
rode  on  to  our  destination  with  toler- 
able comfort. 

Edmund  Kirke. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 

FUORI    IL    VERDE. 

THE  meeting  of  husband  and  wife 
was  not  expansive.  Madama  drove 
to  the  railway-station  accompanied  by 
her  cousin,  preferring  to  have  their  first 
greetings  over  in  public.  It  was  a  relief 
to  both  in  more  ways  than  one,  for  the 
duke  disliked  Count  Fantini  with  great 
cordiality,  and,  besides,  his  first  glance 
in  his  wife's  face  showed  him  that  she 
had  not  forgiven  him  and  never  would. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been  so  late,  the  boys 
would  have  come  down,"  were  her  first 
words,  and  she  gave  him  the  tips  of 
her  fingers  and  a  bright  artificial  smile. 
"  You  recollect  Cousin  Clemente." 

Cousin  Clemente's  salutation  was  ob- 
sequious, and  he  insisted  on  taking  the 
front  seat  in  spite  of  his  host's  peremp- 
tory protest.  D'Rubiera,  who  had  but 
little  patience  with  excessive  compli- 
ments, finally  sank  into  the  place  by 
his  wife's  side,  with  a  somewhat  careless 
"  As  you  please." 

The  duchess  calmly  observed  this 
little  scene. 

"  Clemente  is  a  fool !"  she  thought. 
'•If  he  keeps  on  in  that  style  the  duke 
will  swear  at  him  some  day.  But  the 
provincial  nobility  always  overdo  cere- 
mony." She  recollected  some  mortify- 
ing experiences  of  her  younger  days, 
when  she  had  been  of  the  provincial 
nobility  and  had  received  more  than  one 
snub  for  her  annoying  insistence. 

The  usual  questions  of  acquaintances 
who  meet  after  a  separation  occupied 
the  drive  to  the  villa.  Then  the  boys 
afi'orded  a  diversion.  And  then  it  was 
time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

Before  dinner  the  duke  and  duchess 
were  alone  together  for  a  few  minutes. 
Their  dressing-rooms  were  at  opposite 
sides  of  a  corridor  that  ended  in  a  win- 
dow and  balcony,  and  in  this  balcony 
the  duke  sometimes  waited  for  his  wife, 
whose  toilet  occupied  a  much  longer  time 
than  his. 


"  Do  you  know  of  anything  for  Cle- 
mente?" she  asked  eagerly,  the  moment 
she  saw  him. 

"  If  he  would  like  a  place  in  a  bank 
he  can  have  one  in  Rome,"  D'Rubiera 
said.  "  If  he  and  Paula  have  a  mind 
to  take  my  house  in  Florence  and  let 
rooms  to  lodgers,  they  can  make 
enough  to  live  on,  I  suppose.  The 
rooms  are  always  full  in  the  winter,  and 
the  position  is  good.  The  lease  is  al- 
most out,  and  I  delayed  renewing  it  till 
I  should  know  if  he  would  like  it." 

"  I  don't  think  either  of  them  suita- 
ble," the  duchess  exclaimed  pettishly. 
"  Clemente  needs  something  which  will 
give  him  a  position." 

D'Rubiera  began  slowly  to  pull  his 
moustache.  "  Perhaps  I  might  step 
out  and  give  him  my  position,"  he  re- 
marked, with  a  certain  slowness  of 
speech  which  with  him  was  a  sign  of 
displeasure. 

His  wife  took  warning. 

"  I  did  so  hope  for  some  diplomatic 
appointment,"  she  said,  with  a  sigh. 
"  That  is  always  distinguished,  and  one 
needn't  know  much."  She  paused  a 
moment,  then  added,  with  an  assump- 
tion of  having  only  just  recollected  the 
fact,  "  But  Paula  is  provided  for.  I 
forgot  to  tell  you  that  she  has  gone  to 
the  castle  to  take  Nina  Campana's  place 
,  with  the  Signorina  Coronari." 

D'Rubiera's  eyes  flew  wide  open. 
"How  did  she  get  there?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 

The  duchess  at  once  assumed  the 
slow,  cool  way  which  her  husband  had 
lost.  "  The  simplest  thing  in  the 
world,"  she  said.  "  The  Campana  found 
a  better  place,  and  just  in  the  nick  of 
time  I  recommended  Paula.  The  two 
are  delighted  with  each  other." 

The  duke  looked  down  with  a  slight 
frown  on  his  face.  The  two  might  be 
delighted  with  each  other,  but  he  did 
not  believe  it  any  more  from  his  wife's 
saying  so.     Moreover,  he   did  not  like 
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her  interfering  with  matters  at  the 
castle.  She  would  always  have  a  selfish 
motive  in  doing  so.  He  tried  to  recol- 
lect what  sort  of  person  Paula  was. 
He  had  not  seen  her  since  he  was  a 
young  lieutenant,  and  he  remembered 
her  as  having  a  cold  in  her  head,  a  nose 
slightly  red,  and  a  yellow  ribbon  at  her 
throat.  He  recollected  having  thought 
at  the  time  that  the  ribbon  harmonized 
better  with  the  wearer's  hair  than  with 
her  nose,  the  hair  being  black.  He 
could  not  help  feeling  that  a  red-nosed 
woman  was  not  a  suitable  companion  for 
Aurora  Coronari. 

The  duchess  had  watched  his  face. 

"  And  not  only  they,"  she  resumed, 
with  an  insinuating  smile,  "  but  appar- 
ently Clemen te  and  Aurora  are  very 
good  friends." 

"  Oh,  of  course !"  said  D'Rubiera, 
with  a  faint  sneer,  and  began  pulling 
his  moustache  again. 

His  ambiguous  reply  meant  many 
things.  It  meant,  Oh,  yes  !  you  will  of 
course  say  something  ill-natured.  Oh, 
yes !  you  think  I  am  going  to  believe 
that  my  beautiful  poetess  is  taken  by  a 
fellow  like  that !  Oh,  yes !  you  can't 
see  a  man  and  woman  speak  together 
three  times  without  imagining  some- 
thing of  that  sort ! 

The  duchess  understood  very  nearly 
what  he  meant,  and  gave  her  head  a 
toss.  "  I  think  we'd  better  go  down," 
she  said,  and  flung  away  from  him, 
going  in  advance  for  a  few  steps.  Then, 
recollecting  her  prudence,  she  stopped 
and  took  the  arm  he  offered  her. 

"  I'm  almost  afraid  to  mention  your 
chances  to  Clemente,"  she  murmured,  as 
they  went  down  the  stairs,  "  but  I  will 
after  dinner.  He  thinks,  by  the  way, 
that  he  might  get  an  heiress." 

"  He  has  got  damned  little  to  offer 
her  for  her  money,"  returned  D'Rubiera 
contemptuously. 

The  duchess  laughed.  She  always 
laughed  when  her  husband  uttered  a 
profane  word,  except  when  it  was  ad- 
dressed to  herself. 

They  were  at  the  drawing-room  door, 
and  Count  Fantini  was  standing,  tall 
and  elegant,  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 


room,  with  a  sunny  -  colored  screen 
throwing  out  his  black  figure  and  a 
spray  of  jasmine  with  a  single  white 
star  of  a  flower  in  his  button-hole. 

The  count  gave  his  cousin  a  swift 
interrogative  glance,  and  she  replied  by 
raising  her  eyebrows  and  pressing  her 
lips  together  an  instant.  He  dropped 
his  eyes,  and  they  went  in  to  dinner. 
There  was  not,  certainly,  any  very  bril- 
liant opening  for  him,  if  there  were  any 
opening  at  all. 

"  I  don't  believe  the  duke  has  tried," 
he  thought  angrily.  "  He  is  too  conse- 
quential to  ask  a  favor  for  a  poor  rela- 
tion." 

D'Rubiera  gave  him  an  opportunity 
to  find  out  when  they  returned  to  the 
drawing-room,  by  proposing  to  go  up  to 
the  castle. 

"  I  don't  suppose  that  you  care  to  go, 
Laura,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  dear,  no  !"  she  answered.  "  Go, 
if  you  like.  I  will  have  a  game  of  chess 
with  Clemente." 

The  duke  went  out  through  the  gar- 
den, ordering  Michele  to  follow  him 
with  a  lantern.  He  loitered  along  be- 
tween the  dimly-seen  flower-beds  and 
under  the  dewy  branches  till  he  saw 
the  glimmer  of  the  coming  light,  then 
strode  on  toward  the  rocks. 

The  night  was  heavy  with  clouds,  and 
not  a  breath  of  air  was  stirring.  The 
perfume  of  the  garden  was  oppressive, 
seeming  to  be  imprisoned  in  that  space 
by  the  dark  curtain  that  hung  so  close 
above.  In  the  silence  there  was  some- 
thing almost  startling  in  the  sound  of  a 
human  step. 

"  Show  me  up  the  rocks,  and  leave 
the  lantern  on  the  upper  step,"  the 
duke  said.  "  I  will  go  and  return 
alone." 

"If  it  should  rain,  shall  I  come  for 
you,  signor  colonello?"  Michele  asked. 

"  It  will  not  rain,"  his  master  replied 
briefly. 

Not  another  word  was  spoken.  They 
reached  the  last  step  of  the  stair,  the 
servant  set  his  lantern  down  and  turned 
back,  and  the  duke  stood  there  on  the 
level  with  the  castle  before  him. 

All  the  side  next  the  villa  was  dark, 
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except  one  window,  which  glowed  faintly 
with  an  almost  imperceptible  illumina- 
tion. It  was  the  window  of  the  room 
which  he  had  occupied  there  six  years 
before.  He  stood  almost  afraid  to  go 
on.  His  imagination  had  been  so  busy 
that  he  feared  the  disenchantment 
of  a  possible  reality.  Was  it  possi- 
ble that  his  acquaintance  with  Aurora 
C^oronari  had  lasted  but  one  hour,  and 
that  they  had  met  but  twice  ?  His 
whole  life  seemed  to  have  been  pervaded 
by  the  thought  of  her,  ever  present, 
even  when  not  recognized.  From  the 
moment  when  he  went  toward  her  as 
she  clung  to  the  parapet  of  the  broken 
terrace,  and  saw  her  look  at  him  with  a 
smile  full  of  courage  and  confidence  as 
he  called  out  that  he  would  save  her, 
that  face  had  been  engraven  on  his 
memory.  He  had  felt  its  gentle  com- 
pany in  his  quiet  hours,  and  often 
in  more  stormy  moments  it  had  risen 
before  him,  persuasive,  calming,  and 
ever  full  of  confidence,  —  that  confi- 
dence which  had  touched  him  more 
than  anything  else  could.  He  had  seen 
so  much  of  doubt  and  suspicion, — had 
felt  so  much. 

"  It  is  reading  her  poems  which  has 
kept  her  so  fresh  before  my  mind,"  he 
thought.  "  I  have  followed  her  thoughts, 
known  her  heart,  guessed  at  all  her  in- 
ner life.  But  she  cannot  have  known 
or  heard  anything  of  me ;  and  if  she 
had,  it  would  be  little  that  could  give 
her  pleasure  or  make  her  wish  to  see  me 
again.  She  knew  of  my  marriage,  and 
she  knows  that  I  am  in  the  place  of  the 
man  who  was  her  life-long  friend  and 
would  have  been  a  father  to  her  had  he 
lived.  That  one  day,  if  it  has  not  faded 
quite  out  of  her  mind,  must  be  ob- 
scured by  what  has  followed.'' 

A  feeling  of  disappointment  fell 
coldly  upon  him.  His  heart  had  gone 
out  to  her  and  his  steps  had  sought 
her  as  a  long-known  and  sympathizing 
friend.  But  when  he  was  about  to  turn 
and  postpone  his  visit  to  an  hour  more 
suited  to  a  ceremonious  acquaintance, 
his  eyes  sought  again  that  faintly-lighted 
window,  and  almost  the  last  words  she 
had   spoken  to  him    came    back  to  his 
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mind  :  "  I  have  lighted  a  lamp  for  you 
before  the  crucifix  and  the  Madonna, 
and  it  will  never  go  out." 

Was  it  the  lamp  of  her  promise  burn- 
ing there  now,  faithful  after  so  many 
silent  years  ?     It  would  be  like  her. 

With  a  warm  flush  on  his  face,  D'Ru- 
biera  hastened  on  bis  way,  sure  of  a 
welcome. 

Approaching  the  castle,  he  saw  that 
there  was  a  light  in  the  court-yard.  He 
had  seen  the  flush  of  it  on  the  dark 
front  as  he  came  up  the  rocks.  In  fact, 
the  servants,  after  having  given  the 
ladies  their  dinner  and  seen  them  settled 
for  the  evening,  were  having  their  own 
supper  in  the  open  air.  Gian,  Giovanna, 
and  Martina  were  seated  there  with  a 
fourth  who  had  come  in  on  some  er- 
rand. There  was  almost  always  a  fourth 
at  the  servants'  table  in  the  castle, — 
some  pensioner  of  Giovanna,  with  whom 
she  took  the  liberty  to  make  an  appoint- 
ment at  meal-time.  "  What  is  enough 
for  three  is  enough  for  four,"  she  said. 

Two  oil-lamps  burned  at  opposite  cor- 
ners of  the  table,  two  burners  of  each 
lighted.  Gian  had  lighted  the  three 
burners  of  one  and  set  it  in  the  middle 
of  the  table,  whereupon  his  wife  had 
flown,  screaming,  to  extinguish  one. 
"  The  idea  of  liirh tins:  three  wicks  !"  she 
said,  shaking  her  fist  in  his  face,  "  Some- 
thing terrible  is  sure  to  happen." 

"  Poh  !"  returned  Gian,  trying  to 
laugh,  but  not  at  all  pleased  with  him- 
self for  having  forgotten  the  evil  omen. 
"  And  what  have  you  done  now?"  he 
added,  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  For  Gio- 
vanna, in  her  sudden  assault  on  the 
lamp,  had  added  another  to  the  pre- 
cursors of  misfortune  by  spilling  a  little 
of  the  oil. 

She  drew  back,  clasped  her  hands,  and 
began  to  recite  an  Ave  Maria. 

Martina  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 
She  sprinkled  salt  on  the  oil,  thus 
hom(eopathically  curing  one  evil  with 
another,  lighted  the  two  lamps,  and 
restored  order,  if  not  entire  peace  of 
mind,  to  the  company.  The  boiled  meat 
of  the  ladies'  soup,  with  a  salad,  was 
set  on  the  table,  a  flask  of  wine  which 
the  servants  themselves  had  contributed 
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to  buy, — their  mistress  not  furnishing 
bread  or  wine, — and  a  heaped-up  dish 
of  fave^ — those  large  beans  which  in 
Italy  are  eaten  fresh  from  the  vines,  as 
a  fruit. 

When  the  duke  appeared,  there  was  a 
red  blotch  of  a  face  at  each  of  the  four 
sides  of  the  table,  and  strange,  fantastic 
shadows  lurking  behind  them,  the  dark 
front  of  the  castle  wore  a  faint  blush 
in  a  shamefaced  way,  like  a  dark  face 
which  does  not  like  to  be  seen  smiling, 
and  two  figures  dimly  seen  in  the  bal- 
cony leaned  to  look  down  into  the  court. 
Aurora  and  the  Signora  Paula  were  look- 
ing down  at  the  servants'  supper. 

"Who  is  that?"  exclaimed  Aurora 
breathlessly,  knowing  instantly  who  her 
visitor  must  be  before  the  hasty  rising 
and  reverence  of  the  servants  discov- 
ered his  identity. 

He  glanced  up  at  the  balcony,  took 
off  his  hat,  and  a  moment  later  entered 
the  drawing-room. 

Both  were  too  well  trained  and  too 
delicate  to  make  a  scene  possible ;  but 
Aurora's  breath  fluttered  a  little  through 
her  smiling  welcome,  and  the  duke's  face 
was  slightly  flushed  as  he  met  her. 

"  I  hope  that  the  contessina  has  not 
quite  forgotten  me,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  with  emphasis. 
"  And  you  have  not  forgotten  the  Signora 
Paula." 

He  saluted  his  wife's  cousin.  To  his 
relief,  he  found  her  a  pleasant-looking 
woman.  A  few  weeks  of  happiness  and 
security  had  smoothed  ten  years  out  of 
her  face.  Her  nose  was  no  longer  red, 
and  the  yellow  ribbon  which  she  certain- 
ly did  wear  was  exceedingly  becoming  to 
her. 

He  turned  again  to  Aurora,  and  found 
her  smilingly  contemplating  him.  "  I 
miss  your  uniform,  duke,"  she  said. 

Oh,  the  sweet,  soft  voice  again  ! 

"  So  do  I,"  he  responded  promptly. 
"  I  haven't  been  thoroughly  contented 
since  I  left  it  off." 

"  You  would  prefer  being  a  soldier," 
she  asserted  rather  than  asked,  giving 
him  a  look  of  unconscious  approbation. 

"  Infinitely." 

"  The    uniform    does    not   make   the 


soldier,  any  more  than  the  habit  makes 
the  monk,"  Aurora  said.  "  And  there- 
fore the  loss  of  the  uniform  cannot  un- 
make the  character.  Still,  one  likes  to 
be  suitably  dressed,  I  suppose." 

They  talked  of  the  duke's  late  wan- 
derings, of  Aurora's  visit  to  Spain,  of 
the  Signora  Paula's  fortunes  and  mis- 
fortunes and  her  present  perfect  con- 
tentment with  her  lot ;  and  all  the  time 
D'Rubiera  was  longing  to  utter  three 
words  that  seemed  to  have  thrust  them- 
selves between  his  lips  to  dispute  the 
passage  of  any  other  phrase  which  might 
present  itself:  ^^  Fiiori  il  verde^  He 
could  scarcely  keep  it  back ;  yet  he  felt 
that  it  should  not  be  said.  He  kept  the 
bit  of  green  olive  that  he  had  divided 
with  her  wrapped  in  a  copy  of  her  first 
printed  poem,  the  one  her  mother  had 
sent  him  shortly  after  he  married.  He 
had  kept  it  as  a  precious  memento, 
though  he  had  not  always  worn  it,  as 
lovers  use.  Had  she  kept  his?  As 
he  talked  with  her  and  the  old  charm 
wove  itself  anew  about  him,  he  said  to 
himself  that  if  he  had  but  thought  to 
take  the  green  he  would  have  ventured 
on  the  challenge. 

"  The  contessina  improvised  a  song 
for  me  that  was  enough  to  inspire  any 
soldier,"  he  said,  turning  to  his  cousin. 
"  She  said  that  it  was  her  first  impro- 
visation ;  and  I  have  always  been  very 
proud  to  have  been  the  one  who  per- 
suaded her  to  sing." 

"I  do  not  improvise  any  more,"  she 
said ;  "  I  study.  Improvisation  is,  after 
all,  chiefly  excitement  and  dexterity. 
Of  course  circumstances  sometimes  wake 
suddenly  one's  best  thoughts ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, such  circumstances  are  not 
common." 

"  The  contessina  also  divided  an  olive- 
twig  with  me,  alia  fhorentina^''  he  went 
on,  with  a  sudden  deeper  flushing  of  his 
face,  addressing  the  Signora  Paula.  Then 
to  Aurora,  "  I  have  my  twig  yet,  laid 
away  with  your  first- poem,  like  a  relic 
of  a  saint.  I  put  it  away  on  my  wed- 
ding-day." 

She  smiled  slightly,  thoughtfully,  and, 
drawing  a  gold  locket  from  her  belt, 
opened  one  side  and  showed  him   her 
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mother's  miniature,  then  the  other  and 
held  up  before  him  a  bit  of  olive,  only 
three  leaves,  with  a  slender  ringlet  of 
black  hair  woven  around  the  stem. 

"  It  is  mamma's  hair,"  she  said,  and 
sat  contemplating  it  an  instant  with  a 
sad  intentness,  then  closed  the  locket, 
and,  looking  up  into  his  face  with  a  tear- 
ful brightness,  seemed  to  shake  off  her 
cloud. 

"  Fuori  il  vercle,  o  castellan  di  Broglio," 

she  half  said,  half  sang,  with  a  merry 
laugh  in  her  voice. 

D'Kubiera  was  speechless.  He  could 
only  gaze  at  her,  enchanted  and  con- 
founded at  the  same  time.  He  was 
accustomed  to  women  who,  wishing  to 
invite  his  attentions,  would  have  given 
him  a  single  steady,  momentary  glance, 
then  quickly  veiled  their  eyes ;  and  such 
a  woman  would  have  looked  upon  this 
girl,  who  so  frankly  showed  a  token  kept 
for  years,  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
imprudent  of  her  sex.  He  was  a  man 
of  the  world, — more  yet,  he  was  the 
husband  of  a  low-minded  woman, — and 
for  a  moment  he  could  not  but  feel  sur- 
prised and  confused.  Then  the  clouds 
cleared  away  from  his  mind,  and  he  saw 
Aurora  as  she  was, — a  girl  of  another 
sphere,  of  another  habit  of  thought  and 
feeling,  and  totally  unacquainted  with 
the  mental  and  moral  world  in  which  such 
women  as  his  wife  lived.  She  remem- 
bered him  with  gratitude  and  interest, 
and  saw  no  reason  to  conceal  that  she 
did  so.  She  had  promised  to  keep  his 
token,  and  she  showed  him  that  she  had 
kept  it.  But  in  what  a  manner  had  she 
kept  it ! — intertwined  with  the  token 
of  a  dead  love  to  be  met  again  only  in 
heaven,  the  sacred  love  of  a  mother  ! 

He  felt  ashamed  of  his  momentary 
surprise  and  delight.  What  reason  had 
he  for  human  delight  in  a  remembrance 
so  solemn  and  so  distant  ? 

He  made  haste  to  speak  of  indifferent 
matters. 

"  They  told  me  that  you  had  gone 
away  with  Mrs.  Lindsay  when  first  I 
came  here,"  he  said.  "  Of  course  I 
proposed  to  visit  you  without  delay. 
I  have  not  seen  Mrs.  Lindsay  for  a  long 
time.     Is  she  still  in  Spain  ?" 


Aurora  felt  some  surprise.  Mrs. 
Lindsay's  letter  to  him  had  told  him  of 
her  movements  and  begged  a  reply. 

"  She  accompanied  me  to  Cannes,  and 
remained  there  after  I  had  found  some 
one  to  come  to  Rome  with  me."  She 
looked  at  him,  hesitated,  then  said,  with 
a  slight  embarrassment,  which  he  noticed 
and  recollected  afterward,  "  I  thought 
that  you  might  know  where  she  is.  I 
have  not  heard  from  her  for  some 
time." 

"  Why  should  I  know  where  she  is?" 
thought  the  duke,  and  was  about  to 
make  some  remark  to  that  effect,  when 
Gian  entered  with  the  evening  mail. 

Aurora  made  him  a  brief  sign  to  lay 
it  on  the  table,  but  her  visitor  inter- 
posed. "  Pray  examine  your  letters, 
contessina,"  he  said.  "  I  know  how  in- 
teresting the  post  may  be,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  kept  waiting.  I  will  talk 
with  Paula  of  La  Cala." 

Bowing  slightly  her  thanks  and  ex- 
cuses, Aurora  went  to  look  over  what 
the  mail  had  brought  her.  "  Speak  of 
angels  and  you  will  hear  the  rustling  of 
their  wings,"  she  said  brightly.  "  Here 
is  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Lindsay  at  last." 

She  glanced  it  over,  coloring  slightly. 
It  was  very  short : 

"  My  dear  Aurora, — I  am  very 
anxious  to  hear  from  you  and  know 
how  your  affairs  have  turned  out.  Not 
a  word  have  I  received  in  answer  to  my 
letter  to  the  duke.  It  is  very  uncivil. 
I  particularly  requested  him  to  reply. 
Try  to  find  out  if  he  has  received  the 
letter,  and  where  he  is.  Fra  Antonio 
ought  to  know." 

"  Shall  I  ask  him  now  ?"  thought 
Aurora,  and  concluded  that  she  could 
not.  He  must  surely  have  received  the 
letter,  for  he  had  acted  upon  it.  It 
could  have  been  nothing  but  his  influ- 
ence which  had  made  the  duchess  change 
her  plans  so  suddenly  and  never  even 
mention  them  again.  Perhaps  he  was 
ashamed  of  what  had  happened,  and 
preferred  to  offend  Mrs.  Lindsay  to 
writing  anything  which  might  reflect  on 
his  wife's  conduct. 
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D'Kubiera,  perceiving  that  she  had 
become  somewhat  thoughtful  after  hav- 
ing read  her  letter,  took  leave  soon 
after. 

"  I  like  this  room,"  he  said,  pausing 
a  moment  before  going  out,  and  glancing 
about.  "  I  remembered  it  after  the  first 
time  I  came  to  Sassovivo  as  one  of  the 
pleasantest  rooms  I  ever  was  in.  What 
is  the  charm  ?" 

"It  is  well  proportioned  and  large, 
but  not  too  large,"  Aurora  said.  "  It 
is  sober-colored,  yet  cheerful  with  a  few 
touches  of  brighter  color,  and  it  is  full 
of  sunshine  by  day.  It  has  all  sorts  of 
comfortable  chairs,  and  the  tables  are 
where  they  are  needed.  I  have  not 
changed  or  moved  a  thing,  it  seemed 
to  be  so  much  better  done  than  I  could 
do  it." 

"  There  is  all  that,"  D'Rubiera  said, 
still  lingering  ;  "  but  that  is  not  all.  Per- 
haps association  has  something  to  do 
with  it." 

"  So  much  !"  Aurora  replied  quickly. 
"  I  believe  that  the  fact  of  this  always 
having  been  a  happy  and  peaceful  home 
has  left  its  impression." 

Her  visitor  sighed  faintly  and  turned 
away. 


CHAPTER    XV. 


AN   INTRIGUCCIO. 


Left  alone  with  the  chess-table  be- 
tween them,  the  duchess  and  her  cousin 
did  not  place  the  men  even. 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  gentleman  eagerly. 

"  Nothing  that  suits,"  the  lady  replied. 
"  But  before  talking  that  matter  over  I 
wish  to  speak  of  others.  In  the  first 
place,  you  mustn't  insist  on  compliments 
with  D'Rubiera.  If  he  requests  you  to 
drink  all  the  wine  up  or  smoke  all  the 
cigars,  leaving  him  nothing,  I  advise  you 
to  say  '  Thanks'  and  do  literally  as  you 
are  bid." 

"  I  like  to  be  a  gentleman,"  the  count 
said  stifiiy. 

"  But  the  duke  doesn't  think  it  is 
gentlemanly  to  refuse  any  courtesy  from 
your  host  or  hostess,  or  to  make  a  great 
many  compliments  anyway."    The  duch- 


ess was  herself  somewhat  dignified  for 
the  moment.  She  chose  her  cousin  to 
remember  that  her  husband's  rank  and 
authority  were  superior  to  his  own. 

"  I  suppose  he  learned  his  etiquette  in 
the  army,"  sneered  the  Signor  Clemente 
bitterly. 

"  The  duke  is  a  perfectly  courteous 
man,"  his  cousin  exclaimed.  "  I  never 
knew  one  better  bred." 

The  count  stared  at  her.  "  What  a 
model  wife  !"  he  muttered. 

"  And  now  we  will  speak  of  the  other 
business,"  she  went  on,  refusing  to  no- 
tice his  comment.  "  If  you  wish  to  be 
shut  up  seven  hours  a  day  in  a  bank, 
you  can.  J  suppose  you  would  have  to 
write.  Perhaps  you  might  have  to 
count  out  money  to  people  all  day  long. 
How  would  you  like  it  ?" 

For  some  reason  to  the  lady  unknown, 
her  companion's  pale  face  reddened  deep- 
ly as  he  made  a  hasty  negation  :  "  That 
would  not  do  at  all." 

Though  she  herself  did  not  think  it 
would  do,  it  seemed  to  her  that  he  should 
not  have  declined  it  so  decisively. 
"  After  all,  he  is  a  beggar,"  she 
thought. 

But  the  count's  rejection  was  neither 
from  pride  nor  ingratitude.  He  sud- 
denly recollected  a  certain  gold  napoleon 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  to 
its  owner,  and  the  conviction  flashed 
through  his  mind  that  if  he  should  be 
in  a  bank  he  not  only  would  be  irresist- 
ibly tempted  to  steal  money,  but  would 
inevitably  be  caught.  He  really  didn't 
want  to  steal  if  he  could  help  it.  "  It 
makes  one  feel  so  confoundedly  uncom- 
fortable," he  thought. 

"  Then  how  would  you  like  to  take 
the  Florence  house  and  live  on  your 
lodgers  ?"  the  duchess  asked,  with  a 
slightly  mocking  smile. 

To  her  surprise,  he  did  not  agree  with 
her  that  this  was  worse  than  the  other. 
In  fact,  the  prospect  of  having  a  house 
which  he  was  not  likely  to  be  forced  to 
pay  for  or  turned  out  of  because  he 
couldn't  was  rather  a  pleasant  one.  Be- 
sides, there  would  be  absolutely  nothing 
to  do.  You  sit  down  and  smoke  and 
read  the  papers,  and  a  lot  of  those  fasci- 
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Dating  ybres^ieri,  who  are  like  a  perpetual 
stream  of  gold  running  througli  the  land, 
come  and  take  all  the  rooms  you  do  not 
want,  and  pay  you  twice  as  much  as  you 
would  yourself  pay  for  the  same.  And, 
then,  who  knew  but  the  heiress  might 
come  among  them  ? 

It  was  decided  to  consider  this  project 
if  nothing  better  offered. 

"  And  now  for  a  little  intriguccio^'' 
the  duchess  said,  drawing  nearer  to  her 
cousin  and  reassuming  the  confidential 
manner  she  had  formerly  used  with  him. 
"  When  the  duke  comes  back  from  the 
castle,  you  must  slip  out  and  go  there 
yourself." 

"  It  will  be  too  late,"  he  replied  in 
surprise.  '•  They  go  to  bed  when  the 
birds  go  to  roost.  Why,  I  don't  believe 
that  there  is  a  li2;ht  in  the  house  after 
ten  o'clock,  or  a  quarter-past." 

She  nodded  her  head  up  and  down. 
"  You  are  supposed  to  go  there,"  she 
said  significantly.  "  You  will  say  nei- 
ther yes  nor  no.  Have  an  appearance 
of  going  there." 

•'  Capisco  /"  muttered  her  cousin. 

'•  You  are  supposed  to  go  there  fre- 
quently," the  duchess  continued.  "  You 
go  rather  privately.  In  going,  you  glance 
about  to  see  if  you  are  observed ;  but  you 
are  not  to  be  aware  of  a  spy,  even  if  you 
should  see  one.  You  will  change  the 
hour  of  your  usual  visit,  or  you  will  go 
twice.  If  you  go  but  once,  it  will  not 
be  at  your  usual  hour,  toward  evening, 
but  just  after  breakfast, — say  at  half-past 
one ;  not  later." 

'•  But  at  half-past  one  everybody  is 
sleeping,  or  making  believe  to  sleep," 
objected  the  count. 

''  Precisely.  And  for  that  reason  it 
is  a  very  good  hour  to  make  a  visit  un- 
observed." 

The  count  looked  intently  at  his  cou- 
sin. Unprincipled  as  he  was,  he  felt  a 
momentary  disgust  at  her.  It  was  clear 
to  him  that  he  was  to  aid  in  destroying 
Aurora's  reputation,  and  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  do  so.  He  admired  the  girl,  and 
if  she  had  been  rich  he  would  have  loved 
her,  as  well  as  he  could  love.  It  needed 
that  halo  of  gold  to  arouse  his  cold  heart 
to  enthusiasm.      He  had   decidedly  no 


wish  to  injure  her,  he  said  to  himself, 
and  he  would  do  as  little  as  possible. 
Of  course  he  must  not  ofi"end  Laura  by 
refusing  absolutely. 

"  What  is  to  be  gained  by  my  losing 
my  afternoon  nap  with  these  fooleries?" 
he  asked  coldly. 

"  This  is  to  be  gained,"  she  replied, 
— "  you  will  prevent  my  husband  paying 
his  court  to  the  girl.  Depend  upon  it, 
she  will  not  hold  him  at  arm's  length  as 
she  has  you.  Do  you  think  that  I  have 
not  seen  it  ?  She  dislikes  you.  Her  in- 
fluence will  be  against  you  and  me.  The 
duke  thinks  her  a  divine  oracle,  and  will 
do  everything  she  suggests." 

The  count's  flexible  brows  began  to 
draw  themselves  together  and  his  mouth 
to  grow  thinner  in  its  lines. 

"  She  would  have  to  go  away,"  the 
duchess  resumed.  "  At  the  first  whis- 
per, at  the  first  sign  of  coldness  from 
D'Rubiera,  she  would  go, — she  is  just 
one  of  those  to  go  at  an  hour's  notice, 
— and  she  will  leave  Paula  behind.  The 
castle  will  then  be  yours." 

The  count  remained  silent. 

"  Or,  on  the  other  hand,"  resumed  his 
cousin,  watching  his  face  as  she  spoke, 
"  it  might  be  that,  finding  she  had  no 
other  refuge  and  that  the  duke  is  lost  to 
her,  she  would  accept  your  friendship 
on  the  condition  of  being  rehabilitated. 
You  might  live  in  the  castle  the  same, 
and  the  moment  the  story  became  true 
we  would  all  swear  that  it  was  false." 

An  evil  smile  flickered  around  the 
count's  lips. 

"  So  you  are  to  be  very  careful  not 
to  compromise  her  now,"  continued  the 
lady,  seeing  that  her  point  was  gained. 
"  It  must  be  just  enough  and  no  more. 
Excess  spoils  everything.  All  that  is 
wanted  is  a  whisper  and  that  the  duke 
should  see  something." 

"  What  can  he  see  ?"  asked  the  count 
eagerly.  "  He  will  think  that  I  go  to 
see  Paula.  And  anybody  in  the  castle 
can  say  that  I  never  sec  Aurora  alone." 

The  duchess  gave  a  light,  scornful 
laugh.  "  Leave  all  to  me,"  she  said. 
"  You  men  are  so  stupid  !" 

"  Well,  explain,"  he  said  impatiently. 

''  You  are  to  watch  for  a  signal  from 
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the  balcony  window  of  the  castle,"  his 
cousin  said,  lowering  her  voice  and 
glancing  about.  "  A  handkerchief  will 
be  waved  there.  When  you  see  it,  you 
are  to  go  up  and  enter  the  Gola.  Keep 
yourself  a  little  out  of  sight  till  Giovan- 
na  comes  to  beckon  you  in.  Then  trust 
all  to  her." 

Again  a  sense  of  disgust  and  recoil 
came  over  the  listener.  A  faint  and 
fleeting  vision  of  the  infamy  of  this  plot 
started  up  before  his  mind.  Aurora, 
gentle,  innocent,  and  kind,  betrayed  by 
the  servants  whom  she  treated  with  such 
a  sweet  and  generous  indulgence  and 
who  could  not  pretend  to  have  any  cause 
for  anger  against  her!  It  was  vile. 
He  felt  a  momentary  anger  against  that 
great,  fat  Giovanna,  who  for  the  mere 
pleasure  of  intrigue  and  of  finding  her- 
self of  importance  with  her  superiors 
had  sold  herself  for  a  song. 

"  Have  you  talked  with  Giovanna?" 
he  asked. 

"  Goodness,  no  !  Rosina  has  arranged 
it  all.  I  know  nothing  about  it.  Do 
you  imagine  that  I  arrange  matters  of 
that  sort  with  servants  ?  I  shouldn't 
dream  of  it." 

"  But  Giovanna  may  betray  Rosina  in 
the  end,"  the  count  urged.  "  She  will 
amuse  herself  in  this  way  till  it  pleases 
her  to  amuse  herself  in  another.  Sup- 
pose that  the  duke  should  find  out  any- 
thing and  make  her  confess.  That 
would  be  a  day  of  judgment  with  us 
all." 

"  Everything  has  been  thought  of," 
his  cousin  said.  "  Leave  all  to  me,  and 
do  as  I  tell  you.  To-morrow  at  one 
o'clock  be  on  guard.  And  here  comes 
the  duke  now." 

She  had  spoken  low  and  hurriedly. 
Suddenly,  changing  her  tone,  she  cried 
out,  "  Checkmate !"  and  swept  together 
the  pieces  which  lay  in  a  heap  on  the 
board. 

At  that  instant  the  duke  entered  the 
room. 

"  Roberto,  I  have  at  last  checkmated 
Clemente,"  she  said,  with  an  air  of  tri- 
umph. "  I  only  hope  that  it  was  not 
on  account  of  his  carelessness  rather  than 
of  my  superior  skill." 


"  I  am  sure  that  it  must  have  been 
your  skill,"  her  cousin  said,  rising  and 
making  her  a  gallant  salutation.  "  I 
have  tried  my  best,  I  assure  you." 

The  duke  made  his  compliments  to 
his  wife  for  her  cleverness,  and  she 
asked  him  if  he  had  had  a  pleasant  visit. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied  briefly.  "  And 
Paula  told  me  to  say — "  he  turned  in 
the  direction  where  the  count  had  stood 
a  moment  before,  but  that  gentleman 
had  disappeared. 

The  duchess  laughed  merrily.  "  You 
have  kept  him  waiting  so  long,"  she 
said.  "  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
he  should  take  a  ceremonious  leave. 
Besides,  he  may  have  been  afraid  of  an 
invitation  to  the  smoking-room." 

"  Waiting  for  what  ?"  demanded  her 
husband. 

"  My  dear  Roberto,  you  are  dull," 
the  lady  said,  with  a  superior  air,  "  I 
have  already  told  you  that,  though  Cle- 
mente wishes  to  marry  an  heiress,  he  has 
also  taken  a  fancy  to  Aurora  Coronari." 

"Is  he  going  to  see  her  to-night?" 
asked  the  gentleman,  with  a  gentleness 
of  manner  which  surprised  his  wife. 

She  shrugged  her  shoulders:  "C'Ai 
lo  sa  f  I  presume  so.  He  disappears 
about  this  time  every  evening  and  at  a 
certain  hour  every  afternoon,  and  I  have 
observed  that  he  takes  the  way  of  the 
rocks." 

"  He  does  not  see  her !"  said  D'Ru- 
biera  confidently.  "  You  have  no  right 
to  say  that  he  sees  her.  It  is  a  slan- 
der." 

She  gave  another  indiff"erent  shrug : 
"  I  don't  care  whether  he  sees  her  or 
not.  But  I  know  that  he  goes  to  the 
castle,  and  that  he  does  not  see  Paula." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say,"  her  husband 
asked,  in  a  voice  which  began  to  tremble 
with  anger  in  spite  of  his  efl'orts  to  be 
calm,  "  that  your  cousin  pays  particular 
and  compromising  attentions  to  Aurora 
Coronari,  who  receives  them,  and  that 
he  has  no  intention  of  proposing  mar- 
riage to  her?" 

"  She  does  not  expect  him  to  marry 
her,"  replied  the  duchess  impatiently. 
"  And  she  has  openly  declared  that  she 
has  herself  no  intention   of  marrying. 
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I  charged  Paula  to  tell  her  that  Cle- 
mente  would  marry  a  rich  girl,  whether 
he  liked  her  or  not,  and  that  he  would 
not  marry  a  girl  with  a  small  portion, 
however  much  he  might  love  her.  I 
did  not  want  the  girl  to  be  deceived 
nor  to  deceive  herself.  She  took  the 
information  quite  as  a  matter  of  course, 
and  said  that  there  were  few  marriages 
for  love,  and  that  that  was  the  reason 
why  she  would  not  marry.  Besides,  she 
prefers  her  liberty,  and  holds  that  a 
poetess,  or  artist  of  any  kind,  should  not 
be  held  by  the  same  laws  which  govern 
others." 

"If  she  said  anything  like  that,  she 
meant  no  harm  by  it,"  the  duke  said 
calmly.  "  By  liberty  she  meant  the 
liberty  to  devote  herself  entirely  to  her 
art.  I  do  not  agree  with  her,  but  I 
admire  her  lofty  and,  according  to  my 
notion,  impossible  ideal.  But  as  to  Cle- 
mente,  be  sure  that  if  she  knows  that 
he  will  not  marry  her,  then  she  does  not 
receive  any  attentions  from  him." 

"  Even  Paula  commented  on  their 
friendliness  long  ago,"  the  lady  struck 
in  eagerly.  "  And  Paula  is  as  blind  as 
a  beetle." 

The  duke  stood  silent  and  frowning. 
"How  these  women  are  misrepresenting 
her !"  he  thought.  "  She  is  civil  to  the 
fellow,  and  they  make  harm  out  of  it. 
What  can  I  do  for  her  ?  I  must  get  the 
scamp  out  of  town  as  soon  as  possible." 

•'  These  romantic  poetesses  are  al- 
ways doing  extraordinary  things  and 
getting  themselves  talked  about,"  his 
wife  went  on  airily.  "  They  are  never 
content  to  do  as  other  people  do.  They 
must  have  all  sorts  of  fantastic  ways  of 
communicating  and  waving  handker- 
chiefs out  of  the  window,  instead  of 
giving  a  simple  verbal  invitation." 

The  duke  reddened  violently. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Aurora 
Coronari  waves  her  handkerchief  out  of 
the  window  for  Clemente  to  go  up 
there?"  he  asked,  with  a  roughness 
which  was  almost  threatening. 

"  Please  don't  strike  me  !"  his  wife 
said,  with  dignity. 

"Will  you  answer  me?"  he  ex- 
claimed. 


"  All  I  know  is  that  a  handkerchief 
is  waved  out  of  the  window  every  day 
at  the  hour  when  Paula  invariably  goes 
to  sleep  and  the  whole  household  is  in 
repose.  Who  waves  it  I  cannot  say. 
But  Clemente  watches  for  it  and  goes 
up  to  the  castle  immediately.  I  cannot 
swear  that  he  goes  to  see  Aurora,  but  it 
seems  probable." 

The  duke  retorted  fiercely  before  the 
words  were  well  out  of  his  wife's 
mouth,  "  I  tell  you  it  is  impossible!  He 
goes  to  see  some  servant ;  and  I  will 
quickly  put  a  stop  to  that." 

"  The  only  servants  at  the  castle  are 
two  old  women  and  an  old  man,"  was  the 
quiet  reply.  "  If  you  begin  to  investigate 
and  threaten,  you  will  only  make  a  scan- 
dal, not  prevent  one.  Nobody  there  will 
tell  you  anything.  If  Paula  knows, 
— which  is  doubtful, — she  will  not  tell. 
If  you  wish  to  know,  wait  and  watch  for 
yourself." 

"  You  ask  me  to  play  the  spy  !"  the 
duke  exclaimed. 

She  turned  her  head  away  angrily. 
"  Call  it  what  you  please,  and  do  as  you 
please,"  she  said.  "  I  have  no  more  to 
say  on  the  subject,  except  to  repeat  that 
if  you  make  a  display  of  yourself  as 
the  girl's  champion,  you  will  merely  set 
people  talking  worse  than  ever." 

She  was  half  right.  He  could  not  but 
see  that.  "  I  should  ask  Clemente  a  few 
questions  in  private,  and,  if  I  found  it 
necessary,  give  him  a  private  slap  in  the 
face  and  order  him  to  begone  on  the 
instant,"  he  said.  "  There  would  be  no 
scandal  whatever,  unless  you  and  he 
chose  to  tell  of  it." 

"  Wait  and  see  for  yourself  before 
you  ask  such  questions  of  him,"  the 
duchess  urged.  "  After  all,  what  right 
have  you  ?  If  a  girl  chooses  to  be 
light  and  foolish,  what  business  is  it  of 
yours  i 

Her  husband  turned  away,  sore  at 
heart.  The  conversation  had  made  its 
impression  on  his  mind.  Aurora  was 
romantic  and  unconventional  in  many 
things.  He  recollected  her  showing  him 
his  olive-twig  that  very  evening,  and, 
instead  of  being  a  simple  and  beautiful 
act,  it  looked  to  him  now  imprudent. 
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She  was  innocent  of  any  thought  not  ex- 
quisitely delicate, — of  that  he  was  sure, 
— but  she  was  not  perhaps  aware  how 
evil  minds  might  interpret  her  actions. 

He  sauntered  out  into  the  garden 
and  went  toward  the  rocks,  smoking  a 
cigar  as  he  walked  up  and  down.  If 
Clemente  should  come  down  the  stair, 
he  would  certainly  ask  him  where  he 
had  been. 

The  duchess  smiled  as  she  saw  him 
go  out.  She  was  almost  certain  that 
her  cousin  would  be  now  in  his  chamber, 
and  perhaps  watching  his  host's  vain 
promenade  through  the  blinds. 

Going  quietly  up-stairs,  she  tapped 
lightly  at  his  door  and  whispered  a  word 
throu«;h  the  key-hole.  He  opened  the 
door  immediately. 

"  Keep  your  room  dark  half  an  hour 
longer,  then  light  up  as  if  you  had  just 
come  in,"  she  whispered,  and  stole  away 
to  her  own  chamber,  where  her  maid 
awaited  her. 

"  Gro  up  to  the  castle  at  once  and  give 
Giovanna  the  strictest  charges  not  to 
forget  anything,"  she  said.  "  Go  round 
by  the  kitchen-garden,  and  up  the  stairs 
when  the  duke's  back  is  turned.  He  is 
out  there  watching  for  Clemente.  When 
you  come  back  he  will  probably  be  in 
the  house." 

Rosina  smiled.  An  Italian  servant 
always  smiles  when  sent  on  a  secret 
errand.  To  slip  down  a  back  stair  un- 
seen by  the  other  servants,  steal  through 
the  kitchen-garden,  and  arrive  at  the 
rocks,  required  but  a  few  minutes. 
Watching  the  moment  when  the  duke 
turned  toward  the  house,  she  slipped 
along  an  alley  leading  to  the  stair,  and 
crept  up  as  silent  as  a  shadow. 

It  was  past  ten  o'clock,  and  Giovanna 
had  just  gone  out  to  shut  the  gate  lead- 
ing from  the  Gola  into  the  court,  when 
she  heard  her  name  softly  whispered 
outside. 

She  stood  and  listened  without  saying 
a  word. 


"  Giovanna,  come  out  here  a  moment. 
It  is  Rosina !"  came  to  her  ear. 

She  went  out  into  the  shadow  of  the 
gate. 

"  Wave  the  handkerchief  out  of  the 
balcony  window  as  soon  as  the  signore 
have  gone  to  their  chambers  after  break- 
fast," whispered  Rosina.  "  Be  careful 
that  none  of  the  servants  see  you. 
Wave  it  if  you  see  any  one  coming  up 
the  rocks.  If  the  signer  conte  should 
happen  to  come,  show  him  in  quietly  and 
say  nothing  to  any  one.  Just  let  him 
go  to  the  salone  and  wait  till  the  ladies 
come  out.  Don't  tell  them  for  your 
life  that  he  is  here,  and  don't  let  any 
one  go  into  the  salone^ 

Giovanna  listened  intently,  nodding 
at  intervals. 

"  You  must  be  very  careful,"  the  girl 
pursued  in  a  whisper,  "  or  some  one 
might  say  that  he  came  to  see  the  si- 
gnorina ;  and  of  course  we  wouldn't  have 
them  say  that  for  the  world,  you 
know." 

"  Of  course  not!"  replied  Giovanna, 
smiling  in  the  dark. 

"  And  you  mustn't  even  let  the  si- 
gnorina  suspect  that  you  know." 

"  Of  course  not !"  Giovanna  said 
again. 

"  And  if  any  one  asks  if  he  has  been 
here,  you  are  to  say  no,  and  swear  to 
it."  ' 

"  Yes,"  said  Giovanna,  nodding  her 
head. 

"  And  now,  addio  .^"  said  Rosina. 

"  Addio  f'  echoed  Giovanna. 

Addio — to  the  care  of  God  ! 

Rosina  went  back  to  the  villa,  scraping 
matches  as  she  passed  through  the 
darker  places,  and  reported  that  all  was 
arranged  at  the  castle. 

A  light  was  shining  through  the  ptr- 
siane  of  Count  Fantini's  chamber,  and 
the  duke  was  walking  up  and  down  his 
smoking-room. 

Mary  Agnes  Tincker. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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OIL  CREEK,  the  first  natural  con- 
duit of  petroleum  ever  discovered, 
is  in  some  respects  an  anomalous  stream. 
It  is  composed  of  two  very  diverse  fluids, 
— oil  and  water.  Its  bed  is  a  deep,  nar- 
row defile  between  mountains ;  it  flows 
over  oleaginous  shale  and  sandstone, 
and  a  few  hundred  feet  below  lie,  or 
rather  lay,  the  rich  oil-bearing  sands 
which  gave  the  early  prospectors  their 
first  hint  of  the  reservoirs  beneath. 

In  descending  the  west  bank  of  the 
creek,  one  looks  on  a  sad  scene.  Titus- 
ville,  twenty  miles  above  Oil  City,  is 
a  thriving  town  of  ten  thousand  in- 
habitants, whose  railroad  and  manufac- 
turing interests  kept  it  alive  on  the 
bursting  of  the  oil-bubble ;  but  below 
this,  at  Petroleum  Centre  and  Rouse- 
ville,  and  several  little  intermediate 
hamlets,  the  poet's  conceit  of  the  De- 
serted Village  appears  as  a  stern  reality. 
Isolated  houses  and  rows  of  cabins 
in  every  stage  of  dilapidation,  stores 
with  empty  shelves,  doorless  and  window- 
less,  great  black  oil-begrimed  derricks 
swaying  in  the  wind,  broken  machinery, 
empty  tanks,  and  circular  depressions 
in  the  earth  where  tanks  have  been,  a 
dismantled  railroad  on  the  opposite 
bank,  its  trestles  broken  and  embank- 
ments gullied,  speak  as  forcibly  of  the 
former  presence  here  of  a  great  industry 
as  they  do  of  decay  and  earthly  vicissi- 
tude. 

Twenty  years  ago,  the  valley  was 
the  centre  of  the  petroleum  interest 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  singular 
that  those  vast  deposits  should  have 
lain  so  long  untouched  by  the  drill. 
They  were  discovered  and  tapped  as 
early  as  1840  in  boring  salt-wells,  and 
heartily  anathematized,  since  there  was 
nothing  to  be  done  on  opening  one  of 
them  but  to  abandon  the  well.  No  one 
thought  of  utilizing  the  green,  ill-smell- 
ing stuff  until  1858,  when  Mr.  George 
H.  Bissel,  a  merchant  of  New  York, 
while  visiting  here  became  interested  in 


the  product  and  thought  he  saw  in  it  a 
valuable  illuminating  agent.  The  idea 
so  grew  with  him  that  early  in  1859  he 
had  three  barrels  pumped  from  an 
abandoned  salt-well  and  sent  to  Profes- 
sor Silliman  at  Yale  College  for  analysis. 
This  proved  favorable,  and  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Rock  Oil  Company  was  soon  after 
formed,  with  Professor  Silliman  as  pres- 
ident, with  a  view  of  solving  two  prob- 
lems,— whether  petroleum  could  be  man- 
ufactured into  an  illuminating  oil,  and 
whether  it  existed  in  sufficiently  large 
quantities  to  render  it  an  article  of  com- 
merce. The  company's  well  first  struck 
"sand"  on  the  banks  of  Oil  Creek,  at  a 
depth  of  sixty-nine  and  a  half  feet,  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1859,  and  flowed 
ten  barrels  per  day.  This  was  a  slight 
yield,  and  produced  no  excitement.  Soon 
after,  a  man  named  Drake  opened  a 
thirty-barrel  well  at  Titusville ;  but  still 
the  speculators  slept.  In  the  following 
spring  a  well  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Alleghany,  near  what  is  now  Oil  City, 
opened  with  sixty  barrels,  and  the  marts 
of  trade  began  to  rub  the  scales  from 
their  eyes  and  to  welcome  a  new  specu- 
lative commodity.  But  when,  in  the 
summer  of  1860,  the  drills  penetrated 
the  second  and  third  sands,  opening 
"  spouters"  and  "gushers"  of  twelve 
hundred  and  fifteen  hundred  barrels, 
the  craze  came.  This  valley  was  then 
covered  with  farms  half  cultivated,  the 
owners  eking  out  a  bare  subsistence 
by  rafting  logs  in  winter.  Then  came 
the  crowds,  half  mad  with  excitement, 
buying  or  leasing  the  lands  at  fabulous 
sums,  and  boring  with  feverish  haste  for 
the  coveted  treasure.  The  rude  roads 
were  crowded  with  heavy  wagons  loaded 
with  machinery,  provisions,  and  sup- 
plies of  all  sorts,  with  mud-bespattered 
men  on  horseback,  and  jostled,  weary 
pedestrians  in  top-boots  and  travel- 
stained  garments.  Men  slept  out  of 
doors  till  they  could  rear  a  rude  shanty 
over  their  heads.     Food  was  scarce  and 
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high,  morals  were  nowhere.  In  a  year's 
time,  towns  of  rude  shanties  dotted  the 
banks  of  the  creek  quite  to  Titusville ; 
derricks  covered  every  available  site ; 
wooden  tanks  and  barrels  in  tiers  walled 
in  the  river,  while  thousands  of  barrels 
of  oil  escaped  into  the  creek  and  flowed 
down  with  the  current.  By  and  by 
came  the  partial  failure  of  the  wells, 
the  stampede  to  Pithole  and  Tidioute, 
fire  and  flood,  and  the  utter  wiping  out 
of  the  valley  as  an  oil-centre. 

The  wider,  more  open  valley  of  the 
Alleghany  now  greets  the  traveller,  and 
he  glides  into  a  bright,  new,  cheery 
city,  planted  on  the  point  where  the 
creek  and  river  meet.  The  Oil  City  of 
to-day  is  very  different  from  the  city  of 
twenty  years  ago.  Then  it  was  a  huddle 
of  rude  huts  scattered  over  the  point 
and  straggling  up  the  sides  of  the  steep 
bluff's  that  wall  it  in  ;  now  its  business- 
blocks  and  public  buildings  will  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  any  town  of  its 
size,  and  its  residence-streets  are  lined 
with  tasteful,  even  elegant,  dwellings. 
Twenty-four  years  ago  its  site  was  a 
pasture-field.  Then  came  the  oil-excite- 
ment, the  necessities  of  which  built  up 
on  this  point  a  depot,  a  metropolis.  At 
high  water  steamers  could  ascend  the 
Alleghany,  bringing  supplies  cheaply  and 
finding  ready  return-cargoes  in  the  oil 
which  found  its  only  outlet  for  a  time 
by  the  river.  Besides  the  steamers, 
barges  and  "  bulk-boats" — the  latter  fit- 
ted with  oil-tight  compartments  in  which 
the  oil  was  stored  in  bulk — were  the 
vehicles  of  transportation.  As  a  great 
receiving  and  distributing  point  and  the 
centre  of  the  oil-fields,  the  town  grew 
apace.  In  1863  long  lines  of  wharves 
crowded  with  barges  and  bulk-boats, 
blocks  of  stores,  and  houses  for  five 
thousand  people  covered  the  site  that 
three  years  before  had  been  a  grazing- 
place  for  cattle.  Oil  City  in  those  brief 
days  of  youthful  folly  gained  a  lurid 
reputation  abroad  that  stuck  for  years 
after,  and  something  of  which  still 
lingers, — to  the  manifest  vexation  of  the 
inhabitants.  In  those  days,  old  resi- 
dents who  had  "  struck  oil"  and  who 
went   out   with    plethoric  pocket-books 


for  a  tour  on  the  Continent  or  to  build 
a  palace  on  Fifth  Avenue  never  regis- 
tered from  Oil  City.  But  the  city  long 
since  put  away  these  youthful  follies, 
and  now  only  needs  a  new  and  more 
euphonious  name,  its  people  affirm,  to 
recover  from  the  ill  effects. 

The  growth  of  the  town  has  been  a 
succession  of  heroic  achievements.  It 
literally  came  up  through  flood  and  fire. 
Old  residents  who  have  clung  to  it 
through  all  its  vicissitudes  are  fond  of 
recalling  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chance  visitor  who  has  a  summer  day  to 
while  away  in  listening  to  them.  The 
ice-jam  and  flood  of  December  7,  1862, 
is  most  vividly  remembered.  Oil  ruled 
high  in  the  Pittsburg  market  that  year, 
rising  from  seventy-five  cents  per  barrel 
early  in  the  season  to  twelve  and  fourteen 
dollars  in  December.  This  fact,  with  a 
long-continued  stage  of  low  water,  had 
collected  a  large  fleet  of  oil-boats  at  the 
docks.  On  Friday  and  Saturday,  Decem- 
ber 5  and  6,  snow  fell,  and  the  cold  be- 
came intense.  Saturday  night  the  river 
was  closed  by  ice  and  the  creek  blocked. 
Sunday  forenoon  the  weather  moder- 
ated sufficiently  to  let  the  ice  out  of 
the  creek,  and  blocks  of  it  grounded  in 
shallows  of  the  river,  forming  a  huge 
ice-dam  across  the  stream.  The  dam 
was  just  below  the  town,  and  set  the 
imprisoned  waters  back  some  distance 
above  it.  So  long  as  the  gorge  held, 
there  was  no  danger ;  but  when  it  should 
break  up,  the  rush  of  ice  and  water,  it 
was  foreseen,  would  bring  a  terrible 
strain  upon  the  boats.  Extra  hawsers 
were  attached  to  the  two  hundred  or 
more  craft  at  the  wharves,  and  the 
boatmen  sat  down  to  await  the  threat- 
ened catastrophe.  Toward  night  the 
dam  gave  way  with  a  terrible  crash, 
breaking  up  the  river-ice  for  a  mile 
above.  At  once  huge  blocks  dashed  by 
like  race-horses.  One-and-a-half-inch 
hawsers  shrunk  to  the  dimension  of  a 
finger  with  the  strain,  vibrated  like 
fiddle  -  strings  a  few  moments,  then 
snapped  with  reports  like  pistol-shots, 
while  the  boats  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached were  swept  in  an  instant  into  the 
raging  current.     Then  began  a  battle  of 
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inanimate  things :  huge  blocks  of  ice, 
logs,  drift-wood,  were  propelled  like 
batterinsf-rams  asrainst  the  doomed  craft. 
The  crash  of  rending  wood  followed, 
then  the  spectators  saw  a  shower  of  oil 
and  splinters  fly  high  in  air  and  fall 
upon  the  surface,  while  the  battered 
wreck  sunk  to  the  bottom.  Two  hun- 
dred boats  and  sixty  thousand  barrels 
of  oil,  of  a  total  value  of  five  hundred 
thousand  dollars,  were  destroyed  in  an 
hour  before  the  eyes  of  the  owners. 

The  freshet  of  May,  1864,  by  crush- 
ing many  boats  against  the  pier-heads, 
entailed  a  loss  of  twenty-five  thousand 
barrels  of  oil.  During  this  freshet, 
scores  of  men  might  have  been  seen  on 
the  river,  standing  on  booms  formed  of 
logs  and  boards,  dipping  up  the  oil  as 
it  was  collected  with  long-handled  tin 
dippers.  Some  of  these  men  procured 
from  fifty  to  a  hundred  barrels  of  oil 
in  a  day  by  this  method. 

The  flood  of  March,  1865,  is  still 
spoken  of  as  the  great  freshet.  Heavy 
bodies  of  snow  covered  the  hills,  when  a 
thaw  with  heavy  rains  set  in.  Soon  the 
river  and  creek  were  twenty  feet  over 
their  banks.  Logs,  houses,  derricks, 
and  oil-tanks  came  floating  down  with 
the  current.  Centre  Street  in  the  vil- 
lage was  ten  feet  under  water.  Halli- 
day  Run,  which  intersects  the  city, 
poured  a  miniature  Niagara  through  the 
main  street,  flooding  cellars  and  sweeping 
barrels  of  oil  and  everything  movable 
into  the  river.  One  hundred  buildings 
were  afloat  at  one  time  in  the  streets. 
The  only  bridge  over  the  Alleghany 
was  swept  away  ;  sixty  thousand  barrels 
of  oil  and  forty  thousand  empty  barrels 
went  down  with  the  flood.  Five  mil- 
lions of  dollars'  worth  of  property  were 
destroyed  in  those  two  days  of  terror. 

Fire  has  been  fully  as  destructive  an 
enemy  as  water.  All  through  the  oil- 
regions  the  utmost  care  is  required  in 
dealing  with  this  element.  A  lighted 
cigar  ignites  the  gas  flaring  up  from  a 
well.  Instantly  a  mass  of  flame  shoots 
to  the  top  of  the  derrick  a  hundred  feet 
above,  widens  out  on  the  ground  as  far 
as  the  oil  and  gas  extend,  and  descends 
into   the   well,    destroying    it    forever. 


Thousands  of  dollars  in  property,  per- 
haps two  or  three  lives,  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  one  single  flash.  Several 
times  not  only  the  city  but  the  whole 
valley  has  come  near  being  burned  out. 
In  18G2,  for  instance,  the  gas  from  a 
flowing  well  on  the  Blood  farm,  border- 
ing on  Oil  Creek,  caught  fire,  and  al- 
most before  the  frightened  operators 
could  take  breath  thirty  acres  were  in 
flames.  The  scene  is  described  as  having 
been  grand  and  terrible  in  the  extreme. 
Intense  heat  and  clouds  of  black  smoke 
mark  the  combustion  of  petroleum. 
Most  of  the  wells  were  then  connected 
with  the  creek  by  a  stream  of  waste  oil 
flowing  down  to  it.  The  burning  oil 
poured  into  the  creek,  floated  down  with 
the  current,  and  ascended  to  the  wells, 
exploding  them.  Many  storage-tanks 
were  also  ignited  by  the  heat.  A  pall 
black  as  night  soon  settled  on  the  dis- 
trict, illuminated  by  frequent  flashes 
and  explosions  like  parks  of  artillery. 
In  the  centre  ran  the  creek,  a  river  of 
fire.  To  subdue  the  petroleum-flame  is 
an  utter  impossibility :  water  only  adds 
to  its  intensity.  The  only  way  is  to 
confine  it  and  let  it  burn  itself  out. 
This  plan  was  pursued  with  the  Oil 
Creek  fire,  which  gradually  died  away 
from  want  of  fuel,  but  not  until  scores 
of  wells  and  a  million  dollars'  worth  of 
property  had  been  destroyed.  Another 
disastrous  fire  occurred  in  1863,  when 
a  boatman  with  a  lantern  went  into  the 
compartment  of  a  bulk-boat  to  see  if  it 
was  leaking.  The  gas  exploded,  and  in 
a  breath  forty  boats  loaded  with  oil  were 
ablaze.  The  citizens  had  learned  by 
this  time  what  to  do  in  such  emer- 
gencies. They  rallied  and  pushed  the 
burning  boats  out  into  the  stream.  A 
weird  scene  followed  :  frequent  flashes 
with  explosions  lit  up  the  night,  and  as 
the  burning  oil  spread  over  the  water 
the  breathless  spectators  beheld  a  river 
literally  on  fire. 

There  are  few  things  about  the  mod- 
ern city  that  would  lead  the  visitor  to 
imagine  himself  in  the  heart  of  Petrolia. 
Gaunt,  idle  derricks  rise  here  and  there 
on  the  hills ;  green  and  yellow  bands  of 
oil    twist    and    lengthen    on    the  river ; 
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in  the  stores  and  offices,  and  in 
your  friend's  parlor  as  well,  you  find 
grates  heaped  up  with  fire-brick  glow- 
ing incandescent  from  jets  of  flame 
poured  on  them  by  a  pipe  that  conducts 
gas  from  some  distant  well.  Cooking- 
and  heating-stoves  and  furnaces  are  also 
supplied  with  this  fuel,  which  leaves  no 
ash  or  odor  and  is  much  more  agree- 
able in  its  eff"ects  than  anthracite. 
Again,  in  the  Oil  Exchange  when  there 
is  a  flurry  in  the  market  one  would  cer- 
tainly discover  that  he  was  in  one  of 
the  centres  of  the  oil-trade.  The  scenes 
of  Wall  Street  are  re-enacted  here.  Men 
shout  and  gesticulate  frantically,  win  a 
fortune  in  a  moment,  or  see  the  accumu- 
lation of  years  melt  away  in  an  instant. 
The  transactions  are  all  by  acceptances. 
A  bit  of  paper  signed  by  the  United 
Pipe  Lines  is  as  good  on  this  floor  as  ten 
thousand  barrels  of  crude  oil  piled  up 
beside  you  ;  that  is,  you  can  make  or 
lose  as  much  by  it  and  receive  as  much 
clean  cash  on  its  delivery.  No  better  place 
for  studying  the  minutiag  of  the  oil-trade 
could  be  found,  for,  although  Oil  City 
has  ceased  to  be  a  centre  of  production, 
very  much  of  the  business  of  the  trade 
is  still  transacted  in  its  offices.  There 
are  here  three  refineries  and  a  barrel- 
manufactory,  and  the  offices  of  the 
United  Pipe  Lines  Division  of  the  Na- 
tional Transit  Company,  almost  the  sole 
agent  now  engaged  in  the  transportation 
of  crude  oil.  All  are  said  to  be  under 
the  control  of  the  Standard  Oil  Com- 
pany, the  famous  monopoly  to  which  all 
the  ill  luck  and  most  of  the  naughty 
doings  in  the  way  of  oil-combinations  and 
plots  to  freeze  out  the  smaller  operators 
are  attributed.  Its  powers  as  well  as 
its  sinister  designs  are  probably  over- 
estimated, though  some  of  its  acts  are 
not  to  be  defended.  But  no  one  who 
studies  it  can  fail  to  admire  the  organ- 
izing and  executive  powers  of  the  men 
who  control  it.  Its  vast  operations  are 
conducted  without  friction.  In  its  work- 
shops, its  wells,  its  avenues  of  transpor- 
tation, everything  moves  smoothly.  It 
has  two  refineries  at  a  bend  of  the  river 
a  mile  above  the  town,  with  an  aggre- 
gate   capacity    of   three    thousand    five 


hundred  barrels  per  day,  and  a  barrel- 
factory  about  as  far  up  the  creek,  which 
can  turn  out  daily  all  the  barrels  the  re- 
fineries require.  Man's  ability  to  saddle 
his  hard  and  distasteful  tasks  upon  the 
forces  of  nature  is  abundantly  shown  in 
both  these  establishments.  At  the  re- 
fineries the  crude  oil  passes  through  a 
variety  of  processes  without  being  once 
touched  by  human  hands.  Pipes  bring 
it  from  the  wells  into  large  tanks  set  on 
a  hill  overlooking  the  stills  ;  other  pipes 
convey  it  to  the  "  ovens"  of  the  stills, 
where  it  is  vaporized  by  fires  built  un- 
derneath, and  then  condensed  in  the 
"  worms," — long  pipes  coiled  in  a  huge 
tank  filled  with  cold  water.  The  refined 
oil  —  a  clear,  nearly  colorless  liquid  — 
pours  out  of  the  farther  end  of  each 
pipe  in  a  steady  stream,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  yet  ready  for  the  lamp.  It 
is  pumped  through  another  pipe  into  a 
large  circular  tank  called  an  "agitator," 
in  which  it  is  violently  agitated  by  cur- 
rents of  air  and  thoroughly  mixed  with 
sulphuric  acid,  which  removes  the  impu- 
rities. Then  it  is  washed  with  water  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which  an  alkali 
is  applied  to  remove  whatever  of  the  acid 
may  remain.  After  this,  other  pipes 
conduct  it  to  the  "  bleaching -pans," 
where  it  is  bleached  by  exposure  to  the 
sun,  and  then  pumped  through  more 
pipes  to  the  filling-house  in  the  city, 
nearly  two  miles  distant,  where  it  is 
barrelled  ready  for  shipment.  Nearly 
all  the  manual  labor  required  in  the 
whole  process  has  been  the  shovelling 
of  the  fuel  into  the  fire-chambers.  In 
the  paraffine-factory,  which  adjoins  the 
stills,  one  beholds  what  strange  trans- 
formations art  can  efi'ect.  When  the  dis- 
tilled product  falls  below  a  specific  grav- 
ity of  sixty-two  degrees,  it  becomes  coal- 
tar.  This  black,  ill-smelling  substance 
the  paraffine-maker  takes  in  hand,  and, 
by  redistilling,  obtains  from  it  a  heavy, 
yellowish  oil.  This,  after  being  treated 
with  certain  chemicals,  is  frozen  hard  in 
great  square  vats  by  very  much  such  a 
process  as  is  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  ice.  A  curd  is  produced  in  this  way, 
which,  on  being  pressed  in  powerful 
hydraulic  presses,  becomes  a  pure  white, 
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odorless  wax,  capable  of  being  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles  and  in 
nearly  all  processes  of  the  arts  in  which 
wax  is  employed. 

A  visit  to  the  workshops  introduces 
us  to  the  great,  almost  the  only,  motor 
employed  for  the  transportation  of 
crude  oil,  whether  at  the  wells,  the 
workshops,  or  to  the  markets  of  the 
seaboard, — the  pipe  and  steam  pump. 
The  first  method  of  transporting  oil 
was  by  the  old-fashioned  barrel,  a 
clumsy,  dangerous  contrivance.  Next, 
inventive  skill  produced  the  tank-car, 
numbers  of  which  may  be  seen  decay- 
ing on  the  sidings  of  the  great  trunk- 
lines,  as  useless  and  pathetic  as  the  old 
whalemen  one  meets  rotting  at  the 
wharves  of  an  old  grassy  Eastern  port. 
The  first  pipe-lines  were  local  in  charac- 
ter, reaching  from  the  wells  to  some 
central  tank  or  reservoir;  but  in  1870 
one  of  the  bright,  keen  intellects  that 
have  done  so  much  to  systematize  and 
make  profitable  the  production  of  oil 
conceived  the  idea  of  using  the  pipe 
for  conveying  the  crude  oil  to  market. 
The  Columbian  Conduit  Company  was 
formed  to  prosecute  the  experiment, 
and  in  1874  laid  a  six-inch  pipe  from 
Butler  County,  Pennsylvania,  to  Pitts- 
burg, through  which  oil  was  success- 
fully pumped.  The  line,  however,  was 
not  a  continuous  one :  at  one  point  its 
line  crossed  a  competing  railroad,  which 
obtained  from  the  courts  an  injunction 
forbidding  it  to  lay  its  pipes  across 
the  company's  road.  The  oil  had  con- 
sequently to  be  carted  in  tank-wagons 
across  the  railroad,  and  then  pumped 
through  the  pipe.  The  American 
Transfer  Company  quickly  paralleled  the 
Conduit's  line,  and,  by  outwitting  the 
railroad,  laid  a  continuous  pipe  to  Pitts- 
burg, and  was  the  first  line  without  a 
break  through  which  oil  was  transport- 
ed. From  this  point  the  pipe-line  be- 
came an  established  fact.  The  next 
line  put  in  operation  was  that  from 
Butler  County  to  Cleveland,  opened  in 
1880,  though  the  great  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  trunk-lines  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  had  been  projected  several 
years  before.     These   lines  are  now  in 


operation,  the  first,  the  New  York  line, 
having  been  opened  for  business  in  Oc- 
tober, 1881.  The  New  York  division 
reaches  from  Olean  to  New  York  City, 
a  distance  of  three  hundred  miles,  and 
is  composed  of  two  six-inch  pipes,  laid 
side  by  side,  with  a  maximum  capacity 
of  twenty-five  thousand  gallons  every 
twenty-four  hours.  The  Pennsylvania 
division  begins  at  Colegrove,  in  Mc- 
Kean  County,  and  extends  to  Phila- 
delphia, a  distance  of  two  hundred  and 
ninety-five  miles.  At  Millway,  Penn- 
sylvania, this  line  forks,  a  branch  pro- 
ceeding to  Baltimore.  The  three  great 
ports  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  are  thus 
connected  by  pipes  with  the  oil-wells. 
The  oil  is  forced  through  these  pipes 
by  relays  of  powerful  steam-pumps,  the 
pumping-stations  being  usually  twenty- 
five  miles  apart.  The  two  trunk-lines  and 
the  scores  of  collecting-lines  now  form 
one  great  corporation,  known  as  the  Na- 
tional Transit  Company.  To  describe 
the  operations  of  this  corporation  in 
detail  would  require  an  article  in 
itself.  By  its  consolidation  with  the 
United  Pipe  Lines  last  April,  its  pipes 
reach  every  town,  hamlet,  and  pro- 
ducing well  in  the  oil-district ;  and  no 
sooner  is  a  new  field  discovered  than  its 
corps  of  pipe-layers  are  on  the  ground, 
busily  connecting  the  newly  -  opened 
wells  with  the  main  line.  Perhaps  we 
can  indicate  the  extent  of  its  operations 
in  shortest  compass  by  simply  enumer- 
ating the  local  companies  it  has  absorbed 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  United 
Pipe  Lines  Company  was  formed  early 
in  1877  of  the  (old)  United  Pipe  Line, 
the  Antwerp  and  Oil  City  Pipe  Line, 
the  Atlantic  Pipe  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Transfer  Company  (in  Clarion  and 
Venango  Counties),  and  the  Sandy 
Pipe  Line,  with  a  capital  of  three  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  It  absorbed  during 
that  year  the  Empire  Pipe  Line,  the 
Columbian  Conduit  Company,  the  Amer- 
ican Transfer  Company  (in  McKean 
County,  Pennsylvania,  and  Cattaraugus 
County,  New  York),  the  Olean  Pipe 
Line,  the  Hunter  and  Cumings  Line, 
the  Keystone  Pipe  Line,  the  ]*acific  Pipe 
Line,  and  the  Relief  Pipe  Company,  its 
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capital  being  increased  to  five  millions. 
These  lines  extended  into  every  part  of 
the  oil-producing  territory.  April  1, 
1884,  the  United  Pipe  Lines  were  con- 
solidated with  the  National  Transit 
Company,  which  had  before  done  a 
through  business  only,  leaving  the  col- 
lecting of  the  oil  to  the  local  companies. 

To  describe  intelligently  the  workings 
of  the  company,  we  will  take  the  case 
of  the  owner  of  an  oil-well  flowing 
fifty  barrels  a  day.  The  oil  is  stored 
temporarily  in  a  wooden  tank  near  the 
well,  holding,  we  will  say,  five  hundred 
barrels,  and  connected  by  pipe  with  one 
of  the  company's  huge  iron  seventy- 
five-hundred-barrel  tanks.  Once  in  ten 
days  the  company's  ganger  appears, 
measures  the  oil  in  the  owner's  tank, 
gives  him  a  receipt  for  it,  turns  a  stop- 
cock, and  the  oil  flows  into  the  com- 
pany's line,  incorporate  with  some  forty 
million  barrels,  in  round  numbers,  now 
held  by  it  for  itself  or  in  storage  for  its 
patrons.  If  the  owner  wishes  to  sell  at 
once,  it  will  undertake  to  deliver  for 
him  five  hundred  barrels  of  oil  at  New 
York  or  Philadelphia  or  at  any  point 
in  transit  reached  by  its  line.  If  he 
wishes  to  hold  it  against  a  failure  of  the 
oil-fields,  it  will  store  it  for  him  at  an 
annual  cost  of  fifteen  cents  a  barrel, 
less  three  per  cent,  for  leakage,  evapora- 
tion, etc.  If  loss  occurs  from  flood, 
fire,  or  any  other  casualty,  his  loss  will 
be  only  as  the  ratio  of  the  amount  lost 
to  the  whole  forty  millions  in  the  com- 
pany's custody.  The  receipts  of  the 
National  Transit  Company,  we  may  add, 
for  lots  of  one  thousand  or  ten  thou- 
sand barrels  (called  "acceptances")  are 
bought  and  sold  in  the  various  oil  ex- 
changes as  though  the  oil  was  actually 
delivered. 

No  feature  of  the  development  of 
the  oil-industry  is  so  startling  as  the 
shallow  character  of  the  petroleum 
reservoirs  or  "pools,"  and  the  short- 
lived productiveness  of  the  various 
"fields."  Since  the  first  fifteen-hun- 
dred-barrel well  was  opened  on  Oil 
Creek,  many  localities  have  become 
famous  for  "  striking  it  rich,"  have  en- 
joyed a  feverish  and  short-lived  activity, 


and  then  sunk  again  into  their  normal 
condition  of  obscurity  and  poverty. 
Oil  Creek  for  twenty  miles  above  its 
confluence  with  the  Alleghany  was  the 
first  field  to  be  developed  and  the  first 
to  be  exhausted.  Then  came  the  sec- 
tion on  the  Alleghany  above  and  below 
Oil  City  ;  then,  in  1864,  Cherry  Run  ; 
next  Pithole  Creek ;  then  Bennehoff 
and  Pioneer  Runs.  Tidioute  was  all 
the  rage  in  1867.  In  1868  came  the 
Pleasantville  oil-fields.  Then  the  miners' 
drills  took  a  leap  of  nearly  fifty  miles 
to  the  Bradford  oil-fields,  and  operators 
were  going  mad  over  "  gushers"  and 
"  spouters"  at  Custer  City  and  all  along 
the  valley  of  Tuna  Creek.  To-day,  if 
one  would  see  a  fifteen-hundred-foot  well 
going  down,  or  a  "  spouter"  sending  its 
stream  over  the  hundred-foot  derrick, 
he  must  visit  the  Warren  glades,  which 
lie  midway  between  the  two  and  were 
wholly  missed  by  the  early  prospectors. 
Of  all  those  periodic  excitements  the 
most  distinctive  and  remarkable  was 
"  Pithole."  If  one  ascends  the  Alleghany 
nine  miles  above  Oil  City,  he  arrives 
at  the  mouth  of  Pithole  Creek,  a  rocky, 
precipitous  stream  flowing  down  a  nar- 
row valley  between  lofty  hills,  and  by 
following  the  deserted  road-bed  of  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  six  miles  farther 
he  may  stand  where  Pithole  was.  He 
cannot  believe  that  here,  barely  eighteen 
years  ago,  stood  a  city  of  twenty  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  with  churches,  theatres, 
hotels,  daily  newspapers,  pipe-lines,  rail- 
road and  telegraph  offices,  all  the  appli- 
ances of  a  busy  city ;  for  all  that  appears 
now  is  a  log  cabin,  the  dismantled  wing 
of  an  old  hotel,  some  decaying  timbers, 
and  a  little  clearing  in  the  forest,  so 
saturated  with  oil  and  salt  water  that 
nothing  will  grow  upon  it.  A  poor,  de- 
mented old  man  is  now  the  only  inhab- 
itant. 

Its  history  is  the  history  of  a  score  of 
localities  in  the  oil-regions,  though  dif- 
fering in  degree.  In  January,  1865,  the 
United  States  Petroleum  Company  struck 
oil  on  the  Holmden  farm  in  Pithole.  The 
well  ran  two  hundred  and  fifty  barrels 
at  first,  but  soon  increased  its  flow  to  nine 
hundred.     The    company  improved  its 
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advantages  by  leasing  several  other  farms 
in  the  vicinity  and  sinking  other  wells, 
but  soon  had  a  competitor  in  the  Pit- 
hole  Creek  Petroleum  Company,  which 
began  drilling  on  the  creek  lower  down. 
Meantime  the  word  permeated  through 
the  oil-centres  that  if  the  wells  then  sink- 
ing at  Pithole  were  successful  the  whole 
district  would  prove  paying  territory, 
and  a  thousand  eager,  keen-eyed  men  in 
Titusville,  Oil  City,  and  in  more  remote 
centres  of  oil-speculation  eagerly  awaited 
the  news.  On  the  3d  of  June  it  came. 
Homestead  Well  No.  1  was  flowing  oil 
in  large  quantities.  This  put  everybody 
on  the  qui  vive,  but  still  the  rush  was 
delayed.  On  the  16th  it  was  reported 
that  Holmden  Well  No.  1  had  struck 
oil  immensely  rich,  and  men  began  to 
prepare  for  the  hegira ;  but  when,  three 
days  later,  a  mud -bespattered  courier 
dashed  up  to  the  Oil  City  Exchange 
with  the  news  that  Holmden  No.  2  was 
throwing  oil  over  its  derricks,  no  man 
waited  for  preparation.  A  crazed  and 
feverish  crowd  was  sent  dashing  up  the 
valley  and  over  the  hills  in  the  direction 
of  Pithole.  A  not  very  promising  spec- 
tacle greeted  their  eyes  on  arriving  there. 
There  were  three  clearings  in  the  pri- 
meval forest  that  still  covered  it,  and  in 
the  clearings  three  small  buildings,  and 
four  or  five  white-pine  derricks  rising 
above  the  trees.  This  was  Pithole  in 
June.  By  the  1st  of  July  a  long, 
narrow  street  had  been  opened  on 
the  Holmden  farm,  with  several  rude 
frame  buildings  lining  it  on  both  sides. 
Three  of  them  were  liquor-saloons,  and 
a  fourth  a  restaurant.  Meantime,  new 
wells  of  mighty  fame  continued  to  be 
struck,  and  the  excitement  increased. 
Not  one  of  the  numerous  oil-centres  ever 
contained  so  motley  a  crowd  as  flocked  to 
Pithole.  The  war  had  closed,  and  hun- 
dreds of  Union  veterans,  their  pockets 
full  of  money,  flocked  to  the  new  centre 
of  speculation.  Brokers  and  oil-specu- 
lators from  the  cities,  sutlers  and  con- 
tractors, sailors,  miners  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  workmen,  negroes,  and  In- 
dians, with  more  objectionable  persons, 
thronged  the  valley.  In  six  weeks  the 
town  contained  a  population  of  nearly 


twenty  thousand  souls,  and  in  as  many 
months  blocks  of  substantial  buildings 
— stores,  theatres,  churches,  mammoth 
hotels — lined  its  numerous  streets.  A 
daily  newspaper,  the  "  Daily  Record," 
was  started  in  September.  By  January, 
18(56,  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  was  in 
operation  from  Pithole  to  Oil  City.  The 
Pool  Well  was  flowing  thirteen  hundred 
barrels  a  day,  and  several  others  were 
averaging  from  seven  hundred  to  nine 
hundred.  Pithole  continued  in  exist- 
ence for  two  years.  Then  the  wells 
suddenly  gave  out,  and  the  rush  away 
from  it  to  other  and  more  promising 
fields  was  as  great  as  that  which  had 
poured  into  it.  Destructive  fires  and 
floods  ravaged  it,  and  the  place  speedily 
fell  into  decay. 

From  these  scenes  of  former  activity 
the  tourist  passes  up  the  valley  of  the 
Alleghany  fifty  miles  to  the  newly-dis- 
covered Wardwell  field,  in  Warren 
County.  The  Bufl'alo,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia  railroad  from  Oil  City  to 
Warren  follows  the  picturesque  wind- 
ings of  the  Alleghany,  now  beneath 
its  steep,  wooded  mountain-walls,  and 
again  doubling  short  curves  or  shooting 
through  rich  valley-meadows.  At  in- 
tervals are  derricks,  broken  machinery, 
abandoned  wells,  and  other  traces  of  the 
prospector's  presence,  and  we  pass  three 
once  famous  oil-producing  centres, — 
Oleopolis,  Pithole  Creek,  and  Tidioute. 
Warren  is  a  bright,  cheery,  wealthy  vil- 
lage of  some  three  thousand  inhabitants, 
with  substantial  brick  blocks  and  the 
best  hotels  the  wanderer  will  find  out- 
side of  the  large  cities.  The  hills  which 
everywhere  wall  in  the  river  here  recede, 
forming  an  amphitheatre  three  or  four 
miles  in  diameter,  in  the  midst  of  which, 
like  a  glittering  gem,  the  village  is  pret- 
tily set.  Two  beautiful  river-valleys  open 
from  it, — the  Alleghany  on  the  east, 
and  on  the  north  the  Conewango,  its 
largest  tributary,  which,  flowing  down 
from  classical  Chautauqua,  near  Lake 
Erie,  here  joins  the  main  river.  The 
meadows  which  surround  the  village 
bear  a  few  black,  weather-beaten  der- 
ricks, work  of  the  prospectors  who  passed 
through  here  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 
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sinking  test-wells,  and,  not  striking  it 
rich,  passed  on  to  the  valley  of  Tuna 
Creek,  in  the  Bradford  district,  nearly 
fifty  miles  east,  jumping,  as  it  was  after- 
ward discovered,  one  of  the  richest  pools 
in  the  district.  Two  miles  above  the 
village,  where  the  river-walls  again  ap- 
proach, leaving  scarcely  room  for  the 
waters  to  pass,  rises  a  perfect  forest  of 
derricks.  They  cover  the  river-banks, 
there  are  several  on  a  little  island  in 
the  bed  of  the  stream,  and  they  belt  the 
mountains  on  either  side — their  white 
timbers  looming  above  the  mass  of 
greenery — and  stretch  away  over  the 
plateau  above  a  matter  of  three  or  four 
miles  from  the  river-bank.  The  rail- 
road has  an  impromptu  station  here, 
called  the  Glades,  and  there,  one  sunny 
autumn  afternoon,  the  tourist  alighted. 
A  mixed  crowd  of  men  were  lounging  on 
the  stoops  of  the  eight  or  ten  one-story 
frame  shanties  that  formed  the  com- 
mercial marts  of  the  new  emporium  (to 
adopt  the  local  idiom).  The  men  were 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions :  honest  Pat 
and  Hans  in  oil-stained  shirt  and  "  pants," 
the  flashily  -  dressed  gambler,  the  bland 
speculator  in  broadcloth  and  diamonds, 
the  honest  merchant  and  artisan,  were 
all  there.  The  store-fronts  were  pla- 
carded with  huge  signs,  and  one  liquor- 
saloon,  in  default  of  these,  had  hoisted 
a  whiskey-barrel  before  its  door.  Little 
streams  of  crude  oil  were  trickling  down 
the  street,  drays  heavily  loaded  with 
supplies  went  splashing  through  them, 
a  fine  brick  hotel  was  going  up  beside 
the  railway,  well-machinery  and  supplies 
of  all  sorts — block  and  tackle,  derrick- 
timbers,  drills,  pumps,  etc. — lay  among 
the  stumps  by  the  roadside,  while  the 
hiss  of  gas  and  oil  escaping  from  sev- 
eral wells  in  the  vicinage  was  plainly 
audible. 

The  tourist  felt  himself  being  gauged 
by  several  pairs  of  eyes  at  once,  then  his 
hands  were  cordially  grasped  by  several 
gentlemen  in  broadcloth,  and  he  was 
heartily  welcomed  to  the  Glades.  A  score 
of  "  interests,"  each  of  which,  humanly 
speaking,  was  sure  to  bring  him  a  for- 
tune, were  laid  at  his  feet  before  the 
tour  of  the  street  was  completed.     The 


courtesy  of  these  gentlemen  did  not 
abate  when  they  learned  that  the  stran- 
ger was  a  sight-seer  merely :  they  simply 
delivered  him  over  to  a  veteran  pros- 
pector, a  quiet,  intelligent  man,  who 
readily  consented  to  induct  him  into 
the  mysteries  of  oil-production.  We 
crossed  a  toll-bridge  over  the  Alleghany 
and  climbed  the  mountain  on  the  west, 
toward  a  well  which  was  reported  to 
have  struck  it  rich  a  few  hours  before. 
On  a  knoll  half-way  up  the  mountain-side 
overlooking  the  entire  valley  the  guide 
halted.  "  Petrolia  is  a  fickle  goddess," 
he  remarked  :  "  she  may  be  wooed  and 
wooed  and  never  once  show  her  face  to 
the  devotee.  You  see  that  black,  wea- 
ther-beaten derrick  on  the  river-bank 
yonder,  a  little  east  of  the  line  of  der- 
ricks ?  That  was  the  old  Hertzel  Ferry 
Well ;  sunk  years  ago ;  what  we  call  a 
dry  well ;  never  produced  a  barrel.  Five 
hundred  feet  above,  on  the  hill,  you  see 
another  well,  sunk  last  April,  and  which 
when  they  struck  sand  started  ofi"  with 
fifteen  hundred  barrels  a  day.  That 
shows  how  near  you  can  come  to  a  rich 
pool  without  striking  it.  You  can  de- 
fine the  one  we  are  now  developing 
pretty  accurately  by  the  line  of  der- 
ricks. It  is  eight  miles  long  by  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  width.  Oil  with 
us  is  found  only  in  what  we  call  the  oil- 
bearing  sands.  There  are  three  strata  of 
these,  one  beneath  the  other.  The  first 
is  forty  feet  thick,  then  comes  an  inter- 
val of  one  hundred  and  five  feet  of  sand- 
stone and  conglomerate,  then  the  second 
sand,  twenty-five  feet  thick,  with  an  in- 
terval of  one  hundred  and  ten  feet  of 
rock,  when  we  get  to  the  third  sand, 
which  has  an  average  thickness  of  thirty- 
five  feet.  Oil  has  never  been  found 
above  or  below  these  sands,  except  in 
crevices,  the  fourth  sand  of  which  some 
miners  talk  having  been  proved  to  be 
but  a  subdivision  of  the  third.  These 
sands  lie  nearly  horizontal,  though  fol- 
lowing somewhat  the  dip  of  the  rock. 
This  valley,  as  you  see,  is  the  product 
of  erosion,  having  been  channelled  out 
of  uplands  by  the  action  of  the  river. 
The  natural  level  of  the  country  being 
not  far  below  the  summits  of  these  hills, 
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we  can  reach  the  sands  from  the  river- 
bed by  wells  of  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet ;  from  the  hill-tops  the  depth 
varies  from  twelve  to  fifteen  hundred 
feet,  Havinsr  now  become  conversant 
with  the  nature  and  location  of  the  prize 
we  seek,  you  will  be  interested  in  study- 
ing the  methods  by  which  we  gain  it. 
Here  is  a  well  in  which  the  drill  is  al- 
ready a  thousand  feet  beneath  us,  and 
which  in  another  hundred  feet  ought  to 
strike  sand.  The  first  thing  done  in 
sinking  a  well,  after  the  site  has  been 
chosen,  is  to  rear  the  derrick,  a  pyramid 
of  timbers,  as  you  see,  a  hundred  feet  in 
height.  Next  the  men  rig  the  block 
and  tackle  at  the  top  and  get  the  drill  in 
position.  You  will  see  the  latter  in  a 
moment  come  to  the  surface." 

In  a  six-inch  orifice  in  the  floor  of  the 
derrick  a  hawser,  drawn  taut,  was  mov- 
ing up  and  down,  operated  by  a  huge 
walking-beam  overhead,  which  in  turn 
was  moved  by  a  portable  steam-engine 
smoking  and  steaming  furiously  several 
rods  away  in  the  forest.  An  iron  clamp, 
with  handles  attached,  was  clasped  about 
the  rope,  by  means  of  which  a  brawny 
miner  turned  the  latter  half-way  round 
at  every  descent  of  the  beam.  While 
we  look,  the  workman  calls  a  bronzed, 
bare-armed  comrade  who  has  been  busy 
about  the  machinery  to  his  aid,  removes 
the  clamp,  disconnects  the  walking-beam, 
and  touches  a  lever  which  sets  a  windlass 
on  one  side  to  clattering  at  a  terrible 
rate ;  at  the  same  time  the  hawser, 
which  has  been  attached  to  it,  mounts 
rapidly  up.  Up,  up,  it  comes,  till  we 
fancy  it  will  lengthen  out  to  the  crack 
of  doom ;  ten  minutes  pass,  and  the 
windlass  creaks  and  groans  under  its 
burden  of  rope,  when  suddenly  a  black, 
grimy-looking  object  shoots  up  into  view 
and  mounts  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  der- 
rick before  its  lower  edge  leaves  the  ori- 
fice, but  is  cleverly  stopped  by  the  men 
when  it  swings  clear  of  their  heads. 
This  is  the  drill, — a  solid  steel  instru- 
ment with  a  diamond  point,  fifty  feet 
long,  and  of  nearly  a  ton's  weight ;  it  is 
jointed  in  the  middle,  that  it  may  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  orifice,  and  is 
capable  of  eating  through  from  fifty  to 
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seventy-five  feet  of  solid  rock  per  day 
of  twenty-four  hours.  A  light-colored 
powder  is  the  only  message  it  bears 
from  the  old  red  sandstone.  The  men 
swing  it  to  one  side  and  substitute  in  its 
place  a  long,  hollow,  cylindrical  tube, 
whose  lower  end  is  fitted  with  valves 
opening  inward, — the  sand-pump.  It 
descends  like  a  shot  into  the  lower  re- 
gions, dragging  with  it  coil  after  coil  of 
rope,  which  is  unwound  from  a  large 
drum  on  the  left.  In  five  minutes  the 
rope  slackens  :  the  pump  has  sunk  into 
the  soft  mud  at  the  bottom  of  the  drill- 
hole. Another  moment,  and  the  drum 
has  been  reversed  and  the  rope  is  flying 
upward  as  swiftly  as  it  descended.  One, 
two,  three,  five  minutes  we  count,  then 
the  pump  flies  up  through  the  orifice, 
filled  with  water  and  slate-colored  mud, 
and  is  dumped  through  an  aperture  in 
the  flooring.  Meantime,  the  drill  sec- 
tion of  the  auger  has  been  exchanged 
for  one  newly  sharpened  and  pointed ; 
two  or  three  pails  of  water  are  poured 
into  the  orifice,  and  the  hu2:e  auger  again 
descends,  to  continue  its  assaults  on  the 
rock. 

"  The  dark  color  of  the  mud  just 
brought  up,"  said  our  guide,  "indicates 
that  the  drill  is  now  passing  through  the 
substratum  of  shale  which  very  often 
roofs  in  the  oil-chambers.  They  are 
liable  to  strike  oil  at  any  moment  now  : 
should  the  drill  chance  to  tap  a  gas- 
chamber,  we  might  see  it  mounting  to 
the  top  of  the  derrick  and  a  stream  of 
oil  and  gas  following  to  an  equal  height. 
Such  things  have  often  happened  in  the 
Wardwell  field.  Only  yesterday  a  well 
on  the  McWilliams  farm,  yonder,  wasted 
several  hundred  barrels  of  oil  by  this 
senseless  spouting  before  it  could  be 
plugged.  Flowing  wells  are  now  closely 
secured  by  pine  walls.  There  is  little  to 
see  except  two  or  three  pipes  leading  to 
the  tanks,  and  little  more  at  the  pump- 
ing wells  except  the  pump-machinery. 
Everything  about  a  well  now  is  tightly 
enclosed.  Here  is  a  well  recently  opened 
from  which  large  quantities  of  gas  are 
escaping:  you  can  tell  it  from  its  crinkly 
appearance,  like  the  rarefied  air  over  an 
oven.     Touch  a  match  at  this  distance 
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to  light  your  cigar,  and  a  sheet  of  flame 
would  probably  spring  up  around  us, 
mount  to  the  top  of  the  derrick,  and  de- 
stroy the  well.  There  was  one  burned 
out  in  just  this  way  under  yonder  hill  a 
few  weeks  ago.  From  this  point  you 
get  a  charming  view  of  Warren  and  the 
deep  vista  of  the  Conewango  Valley  be- 
yond :  it  is  a  good  place,  too,  to  conclude 
my  history  of  the  development  of  the 
Wardwell  field.  The  discovery  of  a  fif- 
teen-hundred-barrel well  at  the  Glades 
was  soon  noised  abroad,  and  speculators, 
well-contractors,  laborers,  and  the  usual 
nondescript  crowd  of  hangers-on  began 
pouring  in.  Hays  and  Garthan  were  the 
pioneers.  They  leased  forty  acres  on 
the  McWilliams  farm,  and  began  put- 
ting down  several  wells.  When  their 
No.  1  struck  oil  and  ran  fifteen  hundred 
barrels  a  day,  there  was  an  increase  of 
excitement.  Three  weeks  ago  you  might 
have  seen  fifteen  wells  going  down  at 
once.  Some  were  down  and  flowing  oil 
in  twelve  days  after  the  site  was  selected. 
I  presume  there  are  within  our  vision  at 
least  forty  wells  :  half  that  number  would 
have  brought  as  much  oil  to  the  surface. 
Here,  as  everywhere  else,  the  more  a 
pool  is  tapped  the  less  is  the  flow  of  oil 
throusrh  each  individual  well.  A  man 
with  a  fifteen-hundred-barrel  gusher  is 
not  long  sure  of  his  prize,  for  the  owner 
of  the  adjoining  lease  is  sure  to  sink  a 
well  as  near  it  as  possible  and  tap  the 
vein.  Many  of  the  most  famous  wells 
in  the  territory  have  been  ruined  in  this 
way." 

While  he  was  speaking,  a  light  puff"  of 
smoke  shot  out  of  a  well  in  the  valley, 
followed  by  a  dull  report. 

"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  they  have  shot  an- 
other well.  Go  up  there  now,  and  very 
likely  you  might  see  a  very  pretty 
flow." 

He  then  proceeded  to  explain  that 
when  a  well  ceased  to  be  productive  a 
torpedo  composed  of  from  ten  to  twenty 
pounds  of  nitro-glycerin  was  exploded  at 
the  bottom,  the  shock  shaking  up  the 
earth  and  rock  for  yards  around,  and 
usually  producing  an  increased  flow  of 
oil. 

Bradford,  in  the  romantic  valley  of 


Tuna  Creek,  lies  some  forty  miles  to  the 
eastward.  At  Kinzua,  twelve  miles  be- 
yond Warren,  we  leave  the  main  line, 
and  by  a  narrow-gauge  road  proceed  di- 
rectly to  Bradford  over  the  spur  of  hills 
which  here  forces  the  Alleghany  into  a 
wide  detour.  This  journey  is  the  most 
picturesque  in  the  oil-regions,  and  is  only 
equalled  in  scenic  efl"ect  by  the  return- 
trip  over,  the  mountain  from  Bradford  to 
Olean.  The  train  moves  slowly  up  a 
ravine  to  the  summit  through  forests  of 
oak,  beech,  pine,  hemlock,  and  maple ; 
shortly  after  beginning  the  descent  one 
peers  down  a  thousand  feet  into  a  beau- 
tiful green  valley,  dotted  with  hamlets, 
workshops,  and  farms.  Tuna  Creek,  one 
of  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany,  flows 
babbling  through  it.  Beside  you  in  the 
deep  wood  and  covering  the  valley  be- 
low is  a  forest  of  derricks  marking  the 
sites  of  numerous  wells  ;  for  we  are  ap- 
proaching one  of  the  most  extensive  and 
productive  fields  in  the  district.  Our 
train  descends  the  mountain-side,  doub- 
ling many  a  point,  crossing  ravines  on 
high  trestles,  and  on  reaching  the  plain 
glides  through  the  smoky,  dingy  out- 
skirts of  a  large  town  and  enters  the 
station.  We  are  in^  Bradford,  but  a 
few  miles  from  the  New- York  line,  sev- 
enty-seven from  Bufl"alo,  and  about  two 
hundred  from  Pittsburg.  Bradford  has 
crystallized  from  the  town  of  rude  shan- 
ties of  five  years  ago  into  a  well-built 
city  of  twelve  thousand  inhabitants,  with 
solid  brick  blocks,  numerous  churches, 
two  opera-houses,  water -works,  gas, 
street-car  lines,  and  all  the  concomitants 
of  the  modern  city.  There  are  two  oil- 
exchanges, — the  Bradford,  with  a  mem- 
bership of  about  three  hundred,  and  the 
Producers',  with  four  hundred  members. 
There  are  two  daily  journals, — the  "  Era" 
and  the  "  Star,"  the  former  the  leading 
oil-journal  of  the  district.  The  "  Pe- 
troleum Age,"  a  monthly  devoted  to  the 
interests  of  the  trade,  is  also  published 
here.  In  1877  the  town  was  a  sleepy 
little  hamlet  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and 
fifty  inhabitants,  who  gained  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  tilling  their  barren  fields 
and  by  lumbering  on  the  creek  in  win- 
ter.    Then  came  the  discovery  of  the 
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marvellously  rich  oil-deposits  and  the  re- 
enactment  of  the  wild  scenes  which  have 
been  described  as  attending  the  discov- 
ery of  such  reservoirs.  Men  rushed  into 
the  valley  by  thousands,  wells  were  sunk, 
towns  and  villages  sprung  up ;  in  a  year 
the  quiet  valley  was  the  producing  centre 
of  the  region.  In  the  entire  Bradford 
field  seventeen  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  three  wells  were  reported  up  to 
1881.  Now  many  of  these  are  dry, 
and  the  excitement  has  been  transferred 
to  the  Wardwell  and  other  fields. 

Bradford  is  a  very  good  place  in  which 
to  study  the  present  and  future  prospects 
of  the  oil-supply.  There  are  carefully- 
constructed  maps  in  the  exchanges  on 
which  every  producing  field  is  indicated, 
and  there  are  men  here  informed  to  a 
nicety  as  to  the  production  of  every  well 
and  the  stock  on  hand  and  prices  cur- 
rent in  every  market. 

The  chief  producing  districts  now  are 
quite  widely  scattered.  Here  in  Butler 
County,  at  the  extreme  southwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  district,  and  barely  twenty- 
five  miles  north  of  Pittsburg,  we  have 
the  Phillips  well,  just  opened,  which 
has  flowed  at  the  phenomenal  rate  of 
three  thousand  barrels  a  day.  Coming 
east,  we  shall  find  few  wells  going  down 
until  we  reach  Warren  and  Forest  Coun- 
ties, one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away. 
In  this  section  four  very  promising 
"  pools" — the  Cherry  Grove,  the  Ball- 
town,  the  Cooper,  and  the  Wardwell — 
have  recently  been  opened,  their  "  runs" 
producing  a  very  decided  effect  on  the 
market.  Fifty  miles  farther  east  we 
have  the  great  Bradford  field,  with  its 
seventy-five  thousand  acres  of  oil-bearing 
sand,  which  has  already  produced  one 
hundred  million  barrels  of  oil,  and  which 
will  produce  fifty  million  more  before  its 
known  pools  are  exhausted.  Lastly,  we 
have  the  Alleghany  field,  lying  largely 
in  New  York,  only  exceeded  by  the 
Bradford  in  productiveness.  Now  let 
us  look  at  the  daily  yield  of  the  various 
fields,  as  given  in  the  returns  of  the  pipe 
lines.  The  Bradford  field  ran  daily  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  188-I-,  34,718  bar- 
rels ;  the  Alleghany,  for  the  same  period, 
11,114;    the   Cherry  Grove,   Balltown, 


Cooper,  Wardwell,  and  the  other  fields 
outside  of  Bradford  and  Alleghany, 
20,870  ;  making  a  total  daily  production 
of  66,702  barrels.  This  is  a  fair  average 
of  the  daily  receipts  for  the  year,  and 
indicates  a  total  of  over  twenty-four  mil- 
lion barrels  yearly.  Now,  as  the  world's 
consumption  of  petroleum  amounts  to 
only  fourteen  million  barrels  per  year, 
you  get  a  hint  at  once  of  the  crying  evil 
of  the  oil-trade  at  present, — over-produc- 
tion. You  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn, 
as  many  people  will  be,  that  there  is  now 
a  surplus  in  the  storage-tanks  of  the 
National  Transit  Company  of  over  forty 
million  barrels, — that  is,  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  of  the  world  for  three 
years  if  not  a  gallon  should  be  added 
during  that  time  to  the  stock  on  hand. 
You  will  understand,  too,  why  the  dis- 
covery of  a  new  and  productive  field 
causes  a  drop  in  the  market  of  from 
twenty-five  to  thirty  per  cent.  This 
state  of  things  led  to  the  inception  last 
June  of  the  shut-down  movement,  and 
up  to  the  present  time  some  eight  hun- 
dred firms  have  signed  an  agreement  to 
suspend  the  working  of  the  drill  until 
January  1,  1885,  while  many  urge  that 
the  shut-down  should  be  continued  until 
April  1.  Without  some  such  action, 
serious  financial  difficulties  may  be  ex- 
pected in  the  oil-districts  ere  the  winter 
closes. 

At  Bradford  the  tourist's  rambles  in 
Petrolia  practically  end.  Eastward  lie 
the  great  coal-measures,  as  dry  of  oil  as 
a  dust-heap.  He  decides,  however,  to 
extend  his  journey  to  Olean,  twenty- 
three  miles  on  the  north,  and  one  of  the 
great  depots  of  the  National  Transit 
Company.  Up  from  the  valley  of  the 
Tuna  a  narrow-gauge  railroad  climbs 
a  jagged  spur  of  the  Alleghanies  and 
then  descends  to  the  Alleghany  Biver 
on  the  other  side,  using  a  deep,  cool, 
wooded  ravine,  channelled  out  by  a 
mountain-stream,  for  the  descent.  In 
six  miles  after  leaving  Bradford,  your 
train  has  risen  one  thousand  feet,  and 
you  get  from  your  eyrie  many  inspiring 
views  of  the  city  and  the  whole  broad 
valley  beneath.  The  descent  to  Olean 
is  quite  as  interesting,  the  train  follow- 
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ing  the  sinuosities  of  the  gorge,  now 
rattling  away  up  a  lateral  ravine  until  it 
can  cross  its  head  by  a  tall  trestle,  then 
cutting  through  the  resulting  point  and 
continuing  the  descent  by  a  score  of 
similar  detours.  At  many  angles  one 
gazes  down  long  vistas  upon  the  beauti- 
ful valley  below,  which  are  quickly  shut 
in  by  projecting  points.  By  and  by  the 
last  curve  is  rounded,  and  we  look  down 
on  the  roofs  of  Olean  and  on  the  last 
feature  of  Petrolia  to  come  within  our 
notice, — an  army  of  huge  red  tanks, 
ranged  in  orderly  ranks  like  soldiery, 
and  stretching  quite  across  the  broad 
plain.  There  are  four  hundred  and 
fifty  of  them,  each  with  a  capacity  of 
seven  thousand  five  hundred  barrels, 
and  nearly  all  full.  Their  care  requires 
a  small  army  of  watchmen  and  laborers. 
Fire  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  be  guarded 
against,  and  long  experience  has  told 
the  watchmen  just  what  to  do  in  such 
an  emergency.    A  cannon  is  at  once  run 


out  and  a  round  shot  fired  through  the 
tank,  tapping  it  and  drawing  the  oil  away. 
One  of  these  balls  on  a  recent  occa- 
sion, after  perforating  the  tank,  struck  a 
white  pine,  glanced,  and,  after  describing 
nearly  a  complete  circle,  crashed  through 
the  side  of  a  house,  seriously  injuring 
one  of  the  occupants. 

At  Olean  begins  the  New  York  di- 
vision of  the  National  Transit  Com- 
pany's trunk-line.  The  collecting-pipes 
bring  hither  the  oil  from  a  thousand 
wells  in  the  northern  oil-field  and  store 
it  until  the  shipments  from  New  York 
have  made  room  for  a  fresh  supply. 
Then  word  comes  to  the  operator  at 
Olean,  the  powerful  pumps,  capable  of 
putting  on  the  pipes  a  pressure  of  one 
thousand  pounds  to  the  square  inch, 
are  put  in  motion,  and  a  hundred  thou- 
sand barrels,  more  or  less,  are  sent  over 
river  and  mountain  to  fill  the  vacuum 
at  the  eastern  end  of  the  line. 

Charles  Burr  Todd. 


A    SINGER'S    ANSWER. 

ASK  me  not  which  of  all  my  songs  is  thine : 
Ask  of  the  Spring,  when  first  the  blossoms  stir, 
Which  of  their  fairy  pennons  waves  for  her  ; 
Ask  of  the  Night  what  star  of  all  that  shine 
Is  her  own  signet,  peerless  and  divine ; 
Ask  of  the  Sun  which  purple  follower 
Among  the  clouds  is  his  sole  worshipper, 
Lifting  at  dawn  his  colors  and  his  sign. 

As  stars  are  born  of  night,  as  flowers  of  spring, 
As  clouds  the  royal  hues  of  sunlight  wear. 
And  all  an  equal  rank  and  kinship  know, 

So  is  thy  memory  the  awakening. 

The  living  warmth,  the  radiance  large  and  fair. 
In  which  all  songs  of  mine  to  utterance  grow. 

Frances  L.  Mace. 
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EVERYTHING  was  bright  and  still 
and  green  in  Madame  Duvergne's 
garden.  There  was  neither  stir  nor 
languor  in  the  air  ;  the  full  masses  of 
June  foliage  were  cut  clear  against  a 
deep-blue  sky,  while  the  fresh  flower- 
beds below  were  set  in  sharp  lines  of 
color  like  a  brilliant  mosaic.  The  only 
moving  thing  there  was  a  young  girl, 
who  sat  on  a  low  stone  seat  in  the 
shadow,  playing  with  a  white  kitten. 
At  the  heisiht  of  the  lauo;hter  and  frolic 
the  play  was  suddenly  turned  into  des- 
perate earnest,  as  a  great  dog  came 
flying  over  the  neighboring  wall  and 
rushed  after  the  kitten  as  if  to  make 
one  mouthful  of  her.  With  frantic 
energy  the  little  creature  scrambled  up 
water-spout  and  roof  and  thence  to  the 
pointed  top  of  a  dormer-window,  where 
it  sat  trembling  all  over.  The  dog 
barked,  the  kitten  mewed,  and  Felicie 
screamed ;  and  in  the  midst  of  it  all  a 
young  man  sprang  upon  the  low  wall 
over  which  the  dog  had  jumped,  and 
looked  inquiringly  about  him. 

"Oh,  monsieur,  Minette!"  cried  Fe- 
licie. "  She  is  frightened,  and  she  will 
fall,  so  far  up  there  !" 

The  young  man  took  in  the  situation 
at  a  glance.  "  Have  no  fear,  mademoi- 
selle," he  said  reassuringly.  "  I  will 
bring  her  down  none  the  worse  to  you." 
And  almost  before  she  understood  his 
meaning  he  was  half-way  up  to  the 
roof. 

Felicie  stood  watching  him  with  her 
hands  clasped  and  her  lips  parted,  di- 
vided between  fear  for  the  kitten  and  her 
rescuer.  But  presently  the  young  man 
returned  with  his  prize  in  safety.  Then 
he  turned  to  the  dog  slinking  in  a 
corner.  But  Felicie  interrupted  his 
threatening  "-esture : 

"  No,  no,  monsieur  !  do  not  hurt  poor 
Cesar.     He  knows  no  better." 

"  Ah  !  you  know  the  rascal,  then  ?" 
said  the  young  man,  turning  to  look  at 
her. 


"  Know  him  ?  Why,  yes,  since  he 
was  just  a  little  ball  of  black  fur.  But 
send  him  away,  please :  he  frightens 
Minette  still." 

The  young  man  complied  with  her  re- 
quest, and  then  stood  hesitating,  as  if 
uncertain  whether  to  stay  or  go.  A 
question  from  Felicie  decided  him. 

"  But  you,  monsieur,"  she  said,  smiling, 
as  she  held  up  the  kitten,  "  you  do  not 
remember  this  darling  Minette  ?" 

The  young  man  laughed  as  he  turned 
and  sat  down  beside  her :  "  No,  made- 
moiselle, assuredly.     How  should  I?" 

"  How,  indeed,  since  she  was  not  born 
then,  poor  little  pet  ?" 

"  Oh,  she  was  not  born  then  ?"  he 
repeated,  watching  her  with  a  doubtful 
smile. 

"  Of  course  not,  monsieur.  Why,  it 
is  three  years  since  you  were  here !" 

"  Is  it  indeed  three  years  since,  ma- 
demoiselle?" 

"  Ah,  yes  !  You  forget,  away  there 
in  Paris.  But  we,  who  stay  here  be- 
tween four  walls,  we  remember.  What 
else  have  we  to  do?"     And  she  sighed. 

"  And  so  mademoiselle  remembers 
me  ?  And  she  does  not  find  me  changed 
at  all?" 

"  Oh,  monsieur,  on  the  contrary !  Mon- 
sieur is  taller, — and  paler, — "  lit'ting  her 
eyes  with  the  briefest  little  glance  of 
scrutiny  between  the  items  of  this  per- 
sonal inventory, — "and — and — quite  dif- 
ferent altogether." 

"  Do  you  recognize  me  by  the  difl"er- 
ence?"  said  the  young  man,  laughing. 
"  But  you  find  me  changed  for  the 
worse,  you  would  say  ?" 

"  Ah,  no !  I  did  not  say  that.  Mon- 
sieur Jules — " 

"  No,  do  not  call  me  that,"  broke  in 
the  young  man,  his  mischievous  look 
giving  place  to  a  frown.  "  I  hate  the 
name.    I  will  not  acknowledge  it." 

"  And  what  shall  I  call  monsieur, 
then  ?"  said  the  girl,  with  a  gay  laugh. 

He  gave  her  a  quick,  searching  look : 
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"  Call  me  Felix,  if  you  will.  I  like  it 
better." 

"  Ah !  you  are  very  gallant  to  assume 
my  name,  but  I  know  you  have  no  right 
to  the  Felix,  all  the  same." 

"  And  how  do  you  know  that,  if  you 
please,  Mademoiselle — Felicie?"  after  a 
pause  and  with  a  smile. 

"  Because  I  know  that  your  name  is 
Jules  Rene  Lacroix,  and  I  cannot  re- 
member to  have  heard  that  you  were 
ever  Felix." 

"  And  can  you  remember  to  have 
heard  everything  in  the  world,  then, 
mademoiselle  ? — Felix — happy — Yes,  I 
am  surely  Felix.  Look  at  me,  made- 
moiselle, and  say  if  you  do  not  believe 
it." 

The  young  girl,  confused  by  some- 
thing different  in  the  hitherto  light  tone, 
changed  the  subject  hastily  : 

"  And  all  this  time  you  have  not  one 
word  of  inquiry  for  madame  my  mother. 
That  is  very  ungrateful  of  you,  Mon- 
sieur J — Monsieur  Felix." 

"  Pardon  me,  mademoiselle.  May  I 
hope  that  madame  your  mother  is  in 
perfect  health,  and  that  she  remembers 
me  as  well  as  you  do  ?" 

"Oh,  as  for  that,  far  better!  If 
monsieur  had  done  us  the  honor  to  in- 
form us  of  his  early  visit,  he  would 
have  been  received  by  madame  herself 
in  the  great  salon.  But  now  she  is  gone 
away." 

"And  meantime  mademoiselle  is  chate- 
laine?^^ 

"  Yes,  under  Marthe.  But  you  know 
I  could  always  do  as  I  would  with  good 
old  Marthe." 

"  Then,  mademoiselle,  let  us  have  a 
season  of  playtime  before  madame  your 
mother  returns  and  the  stern  realities  of 
life  begin  for  us.  Do  you  not  see,"  he 
went  on,  as  the  girl  looked  at  him  ques- 
tioningly,  "  that  if  the  worthy  Marthe  is 
of  the  party  she  will  at  once  formalize 
us, — perhaps  drag  us  into  the  great  sa- 
lon ?  and  then  adieu  to  liberty  and  the 
fresh  air." 

Felicie  laughed. 

"  It  is  agreed,  then,  that  the  estimable 
Marthe  shall  remain  a  stranger  to  our 


meetings  ? 


For  we  shall  meet,  shall  we 


not,  mademoiselle  ?  We  will  come  here 
in  the  cool  mornings,  and  I  will  bring 
Cesar  and  make  him  pay  his  respects  to 
Minette,  and  our  acquaintance  will  go 
on  with  theirs,  until  by  the  time  ma- 
dame your  mother  returns  we  shall  all 
four  be  the  best  friends  in  the  world. 
Say,  mademoiselle,  is  it  not  agreed  ?" 

But  Felicie  would  make  no  promise, 
and,  at  parting,  her  sole  response  to  his 
entreaties  was  to  tell  Minette  to  say  au 
revoir  to  monsieur. 

The  next  morning,  a  head  might 
have  been  seen  cautiously  rising  over 
the  wall  and  then  rapidly  retreating. 
After  this  manoeuvre  had  been  repeated 
several  times,  a  small  door  opened,  and 
Felicie  appeared  with  Minette.  "Enter 
boldly.  Monsieur  Robber,"  she  cried, 
laughing.  "  The  watch-dog  is  at  the 
market." 

"  Good-morning,  Mademoiselle  Hard- 
heart,"  answered  the  young  man,  ad- 
vancing and  taking  off  his  hat  with  a 
low  bow.  "  It  seems,  then,  that  you 
knew  I  was  waiting  here?" 

"Oh,  yes,"  answered  the  girl  coolly. 
"  I  have  been  watching  for  some 
time  monsieur's  head  going  up  and 
down  like  a  jack-in-the-box.  But  I 
was  afraid  Marthe  might  see  it  too, 
and  then  it  would  not  have  been  so- 
amusing.  How  would  monsieur  like  to 
be  taken  for  a  robber?" 

The  young  man's  face  changed.  "  Ma- 
demoiselle Felicie,"  he  said  abruptly, 
"  what  would  you  say  to  me  if  I  told 
you  that  I  had  deceived  you,  that  I  was 
not  Jules  at  all,  but — " 

"  Monsieur  Felix  ?"  the  girl  inter- 
rupted, with  a  gay  little  laugh.  "  Oh, 
I  know  already,  monsieur.  You  have 
nothing  to  burden  your  conscience  with. 
You  told  me  that  in  the  first  five 
minutes."  "** 

"  That  is  true,"  he  replied.  "  I  gave 
you  fair  warning,  did  I  not?  And, 
after  all,  what  difference  does  it  make 
whether  Jules  or  Felix  ?" 

"  Only  this  difference,"  said  the  girl 
demurely,  "  that  if  you  were  Felix — at 
least,  if  you  were  not  Jules — we  could 
not  be  sitting  here  together." 

The  young  man  raised  his  eyes  with 
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a  new  look  in  tliem.  "  Ah,  well,  what 
matters  a  name  ?"  he  said.  "  What 
matters  anything  but  our  two  selves  ? 
I  am  goino:  to  dream  that  this  is  the 
garden  of  Eden,  and — " 

"  And  poor  old  Marthe  is  the  ser- 
pent !"  laughed  the  girl,  a  little  un- 
steadily. 

"  Precisely, — whom  it  must  be  our  ob- 
ject to  keep  out  of  our  Paradise  as  long 
as  possible." 

And  so,  after  this,  every  morning  at 
the  hour  when  the  innocent  serpent 
Marthe  was  away  at  the  market,  this 
young  pair  met,  until,  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  Madame  Duvergne's  return  drove 
them  out  of  their  garden  of  Eden. 

Everything  was  quite  different  when 
Madame  Duvergne  was  at  home.  Not 
one  in  the  household  but  felt  the  spur 
of  her  sharp  black  eyes  and  keen 
tongue.  As  for  poor  Felicie,  who  in 
the  last  week's  sunshine  had  been  ven- 
turing her  head  out  of  her  chrysalis  and 
fluttering  her  butterfly  -  wings,  her 
mother's  presence  sent  her  back  meekly 
into  her  shell  again.  She  did  not  dare 
to  mention  her  late  experience,  for  Ma- 
dame Duvergne  was  not  a  mother  to 
invite  confidence.  Felicie  wondered,  in- 
deed, to  hear  nothing  said  of  Jules 
Lacroix's  visit  to  his  estate,  but  she  had 
been  too  thoroughly  repressed  to  speak 
the  first  word,  and  waited  respectfully 
for  the  course  of  events. 

It  was  not  long,  however.  One  morn- 
ing, some  days  later,  a  card  was  brought 
to  Madame  Duvergne,  with  the  word 
that  the  unknown  caller  begged  a  few 
minutes'  conversation  on  a  subject  of 
great  importance. 

"  Felix  de  Varot,"  repeated  Madame 
Duvergne.  "  No,  in  truth,  I  do  not 
know  the  name.  Let  the  gentleman 
know  that  I  will  be  with  him  directly, 
Nanette." 

Madame  Duvergne  followed  her  own 
message  so  speedily  that  she  was  on  the 
threshold  of  the  salon  in  time  to  per- 
ceive her  visitor  standing  with  his  eyes 
fixed  on  Felicie,  who,  with  drooped 
lashes,  was  turning  over  the  leaves  of 
her  book  with  a  hand  which  trembled 
perceptibly. 


"  Felicie,  you  can  leave  us,"  said  Ma- 
dame Duvergne,  with  more  than  her 
usual  coldness.  "  Monsieur  de  Varot  is 
come  upon  business." 

The  girl,  schooled  to  absolute  docil- 
ity, left  the  room  without  so  much  as 
a  backward  glance.  But  in  her  heart 
she  questioned  with  amazement  why  her 
mother  had  given  another  name  to 
Jules  Lacroix,  and  why  the  latter  on 
entering  the  room  had  murmured  those 
agitated  words  which  continually  lin- 
gered in  her  ears.  What  was  this  mys- 
terious interview  from  which  he  hoped 
yet  feared  so  much  ?  If  it  were  a 
formal  demand  for  her  hand,  why  should 
there  be  this  painful  uncertainty  about 
so  simple  a  matter  ?  Ever  since  child- 
hood Felicie  had  known  that  her  mother 
destined  her  for  Jules  Lacroix,  who  she 
knew  was  equally  aware  of  the  marriage 
projected  between  the  two  families  long 
ago.  Why,  then,  should  he  feel  any 
doubt  on  such  a  matter  of  course? 
Why,  unless  something  had  happened 
to  make  the  union  an  undesirable  one  ? 
And  at  this  thought  Felicie's  heart  stood 
still,  as  it  would  not  have  done  a  week 
ago,  when  Jules  was  more  a  part  of  her 
childish  playtime  than  a  distinct  figure 
about  which  her  girlish  dreams  of  the 
future  had  learned  to  cluster.  These 
meditations  were  broken  at  length  by  the 
appearance  of  Marthe  seeking  her  with 
anxious  face : 

"  Madame  is  asking  for  you,  mademoi- 
selle. You  are  to  go  to  her  at  once,  in 
the  salon — and,  oh,  Petite!  what  has 
happened  to  vex  her  so  ?  Whenever 
she  looks  like  that —  But  go,  go  !  You 
must  not  make  her  wait." 

Felicie  walked  away  with  sinking 
heart.  She  found  her  mother  sitting 
bolt  upright  in  one  of  the  high-backed 
chairs  that  were  her  preference.  It  was 
a  theory  of  Madame  Duvergne's  that 
the  human  back,  from  childhood  to  age, 
needed  no  support. 

"  Come  hither,  Felicie,"  she  said,  in- 
dicating an  opposite  seat,  as  the  girl 
hesitated  on  the  threshold.  Felicie  sat 
down,  Iqoking  smaller  and  more  childish 
than  usual  beneath  the  eyes  which  sur- 
veyed her  with  cold  disapproval. 
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*"  Well,  may  I  hope  that  you  have 
enjoyed  this  week  of  my  absence,  ma- 
demoiselle ?  Clandestine  meetings  with 
a  young  man — " 

"  Mamma,  it  was  only  Jules — " 

"  It  was  only  Jules  !"  mimicked  her 
mother,  cutting  short  the  timid  protest. 
"  You  need  not,  attempt  to  keep  up  the 
comedy  longer.  I  cannot  leave  my 
house  for  a  week,  it  seems,  but  every- 
thing goes  amiss,  —  my  servants  gad 
about,  while  my  daughter  is  giving  ren- 
dezvous to  a  strange  young  man — " 

''  But,  maman,  since  it  was,  after  all, 
only  Jules — " 

"  Felicie,"  interrupted  Madame  Du- 
vergne  sharply,  "  do  not  say  that  again, 
unless  you  wish  to  enrage  me.  You  are 
not  such  a  simpleton  as  not  to  have  un- 
derstood Monsieur  de  Yarot's  ruse  — 
Well,  why  do  you  make  great  eyes  at 
me?" 

"  But,"  gasped  Felicie,  "  that  is  the 
second  time  you  have  called  him  by  that 
name — " 

"  Since  it  is  his  !  Listen,  Felicie.  I 
have  no  more  patience  with  you  in  your 
role  of  ingenue.  Monsieur  de  Yarot  has 
been  here  and  confessed  everything, — 
the  accidental  meeting,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  profited  by  his  resemblance 
to  Jules,  which,  however,  would  never 
deceive  a  child.  And  you  would  have 
me  believe  that  it  is  without  your 
knowledge  and  encouragement  that  he 
comes  here  to  make  an  ofier  of  marriage 
for  you, — yes,  an  offer  of  marriage !" 

"  Well,  maman  ?"  said  Felicie  breath- 
lessly, as  her  mother  paused. 

"  Well,  maman  !  You  are  in  doubt 
as  to  the  result,  eh,  Mademoiselle  Sim- 
plicity? Well,  he  will  not  come  here 
again  on  such  an  errand,  I  promise  you  !" 

"  Then  you  refused  him?"  said  Felicie 
faintly. 

"  Refused  him?"  repeated  her  mother, 
stiffening,  if  possible,  still  more.  "  I 
do  not  understand  you,  Felicie.  Per- 
haps you  have  forgotten  that  your  hand 
is  engaged  to  Monsieur  Lacroix?" 

"  Oh,  maman  !"  cried  Felicie,  fling- 
ing herself  at  her  mother's  feet  in  pite- 
ous appeal,  "  nothing  is  settled  yet.  Do 
not  be  cruel !" 


"  Stand  up,  Felicie,"  said  Madame 
Duvergne  coldly.  "  I  desire  no  more  of 
these  theatrical  hand-claspings  and  ti- 
rades against  my  cruelty.  They  are  part 
of  the  same  silly  romance  which  is  at 
the  bottom  of  this  whole  affair.  Stand 
up,  then,  do  you  hear?  I  consent  to 
overlook  your  folly  for  this  once,  but  I 
will  have  no  more  of  it.  You  know  me, 
and  know  that  I  hold  to  my  purpose. 
At  the  proper  time  I  shall  inform  you 
of  my  arrangements  for  your  marriage 
with  Jules  Lacroix.  Until  then  I  wish 
to  hear  nothing  more  on  the  subject. 
Now  you  can  go." 

Felicie  moved  slowly  away  without 
speaking.  Of  what  use  to  multiply 
words  ?  She  did  indeed  know  her 
mother,  and  she  realized  but  too  fully 
that  Madame  Duvergne's  will  was  as  a 
rock,  against  which  she  might  be 
broken,  but  which  she  could  never 
break.  She  felt  that  the  fiat  had  gone 
forth  from  which  there  was  no  appeal ; 
that  henceforward,  unless  death  or 
chance  should  interfere,  she  was  as 
much  bound  to  Jules  Lacroix  as  if  the 
marriage  ceremony  had  been  read  over 
them. 

The  days  went  by,  each  leaving  Fe- 
licie a  little  thinner  and  a  little  paler. 
But  she  had  never  been  strong,  and  to 
the  eyes  that  saw  her  daily  the  change 
was  not  great.  Besides,  Madame  Du- 
vergne was  too  much  occupied  with 
Other  things  to  notice  transparent 
hands  or  hollow  eyes.  She  was  carrying 
forward  her  plans  as  calmly  as  if  Fe- 
licie's  marriage  did  not  mean  a  broken 
heart  and  a  ruined  life  for  the  girl. 
She  intended  on  Jules  Lacroix's  return 
to  give  a  reception,  at  which  the  young 
people  should  be  formally  betrothed. 
Felicie  had  been  duly  informed  of  this 
in  a  few  cold  words  by  her  mother,  and 
had  tacitly  acquiesced,  submitting  as  a 
matter  of  course  to  the  stronger  will 
which  all  her  life  had  borne  her  down. 

It  was  not  that  Madame  Duvergne 
meant  to  be  a  bad  mother.  She  en- 
deavored to  consult  her  daughter's  in- 
terests in  all  the  practical  things  of 
existence,  but  unfortunately  her  ideas 
were  entirely  out  of  harmony  with  Fe- 
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licie's  character.  To  be  of  weight  in 
the  neighborhood,  to  have  a  name  for 
shrewdness  and  success,  to  make  a  good 
show  in  the  eyes  of  the  world, — such 
were  the  objects  of  Madame  Duvergne's 
regard.  It  vexed  her  that  Felicie  was  so 
different,  that  she  was  unambitious  and 
would  have  found  her  deliizht  in  quiet, 
loving  household  ways.  Madame  Du- 
vergne  had  forced  her  daughter  into 
submission,  and  yet  she  was  impatient 
of  the  work  of  her  own  hands.  A 
spirited  girl,  with  something  of  the  ma- 
ternal temper,  would  have  been  really 
more  to  the  mother's  liking,  and  would 
have  found  her,  in  the  main,  easier  to 
get  on  with. 

Felicie's  fate  was  terribly  near.  There 
was  little  wanting  now  but  the  presence 
of  Jules  Lacroix.  All  arrangements  to 
which  he  was  not  indispensable  had 
been  made  by  Madame  Duvergne,  who 
looked  out  for  everything.  One  morn- 
ing she  summoned  Felicie  to  try  on 
her  betrothal-dress,  in  which  Marthe's 
skilful  fingers  had  just  set  the  last 
stitch. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  the  faithful 
companion,  lifting  one  of  Felicie's  arms 
sadly,  as  she  adjusted  the  dress,  "  only 
see !  A  month  ago  one  could  not  find 
the  least  little  bone  in  mademoiselle's 
arm,  and  now — mon  Dieu  P^ 

"  Nonsense,  Marthe  !"  retorted  ma- 
dame angrily.  "  What  would  you  have? 
The  child  is  a  little  thin  perhaps  from 
the  heat,  but  that  will  soon  pass.  Her 
arms  are  white  enough,  I  hope,"  added 
the  mother  proudly.  For  Madame  Du- 
vergne was  herself  dark  and  somewhat 
swarthy.  Felicie's  fairness  came  to  her 
from  the  other  side  of  the  house. 

"  Oh,  as  for  that,  mademoiselle  was 
always  as  white  as  milk,"  answered 
Marthe,  with  a  fond  pride,  which  was 
so  much  more  motherly  than  the  real 
mother's.  "  Now,  my  little  heart,"  she 
continued,  "  look  at  yourself,  and  see  if 
Marthe  has  not  done  her  best  for  you." 

Silently  the  girl  raised  her  eyes  and 
fixed  them  on  the  long  mirror  that  sent 
back  her  reflection.  Slender,  shadowy, 
a  motionless  white  shape,  she  seemed  a 
moonlight  phantom  gone  astray,  alien  to 


the  warm  daylight  in  which  she  stood. 
Marthe's  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  even 
the  unimpressible  Madame  Duvergne  felt 
a  chill  of  foreboding. 

"  Felicie,"  she  said  sharply,  "  try, 
then,  to  look  a  little  less  like  a  ghost. 
Marthe,  bring  me  the  rouge.  I  will  not 
have  her  stand  there  like  a  marble  eflSgy 
off  a  tomb." 

Marthe  obeyed,  and  madame  was  pre- 
paring to  give  a  touch  of  color  to  the 
white  face,  when  a  servant  brought  a  card 
to  the  door. 

"  Ah  !"  exclaimed  Madame  Duvergne 
exultantly,  after  one  glance,  "  no  need 
of  rouge  for  those  pale  cheeks  now,  I 
warrant.  Jules  Lacroix  is  below,  and — 
Felicie !— " 

For,  the  languor  all  gone,  the  girl  had 
started  forward,  her  great  dark  eyes 
turning  desperately  from  face  to  face, 
then,  moving  her  arms  blindly  about, 
with  a  gasping  cry  she  fell  prone  to 
the  floor,  a  heap  of  crushed  white  dra- 
peries. 

They  raised  her  up  and  laid  her  on  a 
couch.  One  by  one  the  simple  restora- 
tives known  to  the  household  were  tried 
and  failed,  until  presently  Madame  Du- 
vergne, who  at  first  had  been  impatient 
of  what  she  considered  a  mere  weakness, 
was  forced  to  take  a  more  serious  view 
of  the  situation.  The  waiting  visitor 
below  was  dismissed,  and  a  physician 
sent  for. 

When  Dr.  Menil  arrived  he  looked 
very  grave  as  he  bent  over  the  motion- 
less figure.  Finally,  after  a  long  ex- 
amination, he  raised  himself  up  and  pre- 
pared to  speak. 

"  Well."  said  Madame  Duvergne  im- 
patiently, "  when  will  she  come  out  of 
this  tiresome  swoon  ?" 

Dr.  Menil  fidgeted  :  "  Madame,  it  is 
my  painful  duty  to  inform  you  that  I 
fear  —  believe  me,  dear"  madame,  you 
have  my  deepest  sympathy — I  fear — 
that  she  will  never  come  out  of  it." 

Marthe  gave  a  scream  :  "  But  that 
would  be  that  she  is — dead  !" 

Dr.  Menil  bowed  :  "  Unfortunately, 
yes.  Some  sudden  strain. — The  heart, 
my  dear  Madame  Duvergne,  the  heart 
was  not  strong." 
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Martlie  gave  another  scream,  and 
dropped  into  the  seat  beside  her. 

As  for  Madame  Duvergne,  she  walked 
straight  to  the  couch  where  Felicie  was 
lying,  and,  half  raising  her  up,  began  to 
search  for  some  sign  of  life.  At  last 
she  let  go  the  cold  hands,  and,  standing 
erect,  addressed  Dr.  Menil : 

"  You  are  right :  all  is  over.  There 
is  nothing  more  that  you  can  do  for 
her." 

The  little  doctor  fidgeted  again,  rubbed 
his  hands,  and  finally,  with  some  mut- 
tered words  ©f  condolence,  bowed  him- 
self out  of  the  room. 

There  was  a  momentary  silence  be- 
tween the  two  women  left  alone  together. 
Presently  Marthe  rose  and  went  and 
knelt  down  by  the  dead  girl's  couch. 

"  Poor  lamb  !"  she  sobbed,  mechani- 
cally straightening  the  tumbled  white 
folds.  "  Ah,  the  pains  I  took  with  her 
betrothal-dress !  and  to  think  that  she 
will  never  wear  it  now, — poor  little 
heart !" 

"  You  mistake,  Marthe,"  said  Madame 
Duvergne  calmly.  "  I  intend  that  she 
shall  wear  it." 

Marthe  turned  round  with  a  start  to 
where  Madame  Duvergne  stood  stiff"  and 
straio;ht  a«:ainst  the  wall.  If  there  had 
been  tears  in  her  eyes  they  were  dried 
now. 

"  You  cannot  mean,  madame,  that — 
that — "  gasped  Marthe. 

'*'  But  certainly  I  mean  it,"  was  the 
quiet  answer.  "  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
part  of  the  country  I  come  from,  as  I 
have  told  you  before,  Marthe.  There  is 
no  reason  why  Felicie  should  not  have 
her  reception  just  the  same.  And  you 
would  oblige  me,  Marthe,  if  you  would 
get  up  and  dry  your  eyes.  All  is  over 
here.  Tears  are  of  no  use,  and  there  is 
much  to  be  done." 

Marthe  obeyed,  and,  crowding  down 
her  sobs,  rose  and  stood  before  her  mis- 
tress. The  latter  calmly  gave  her  di- 
rections, forgetting  no  detail  of  the  pro- 
posed plan. 

It  did  not  occur  to  Madame  Duvergne 
that  there  was  anything  heartless  in  what 
she  was  doing.  As  she  had  said,  in  her 
part  of  the  country  it  was  a  common 


enough  custom,  if  a  young  girl  died  un- 
married, to  give  her  what  was  called  a 
"  death-reception,"  where,  dressed  all  in 
virgin  white,  she  might  receive  the  last 
salutations  of  her  youthful  companions. 
At  first  thought  this  may  well  seem  a  cruel 
trifling  with  the  awful  mystery  of  death  ; 
but  when  one  realizes  the  bitter  heart- 
ache, the  trembling  fingers  and  tear- 
blinded  eyes,  with  which  the  unrespon- 
sive form  is  decked  for  its  last  earthly 
honor,  there  is  something  pathetic  in  the 
strange  and  sharp  contrast  of  life  and 
death.  In  the  present  case  it  was  not  so 
much  the  thins:  itself  as  Madame  Du- 

a 

vergne's  way  of  doing  it  that  was  shock- 
ing. It  was  so  calmly  practical.  For 
the  time,  at  least,  her  sorrow  for  her 
daughter's  loss  was  put  aside,  and  Feli- 
cie's  funeral  and  its  preceding  cere- 
monies assumed  the  proportions  of  a 
matter  of  business.  "  As  if  it  had  been 
an  afl'air  of  a  house  to  sell!"  was  how 
Marthe  indignantly  phrased  it  to  her- 
self. 

It  was  certainly  not  so  that  she  sor- 
rowed for  her  young  mistress.  Ever 
since  Felicie's  birth  Marthe  had  occu- 
pied a  peculiar  place  in  the  household, — 
at  once  a  submissive  servant  and  a  sec- 
ond and  more  sympathetic  mother  to 
the  girl  who  had  grown  to  womanhood 
under  her  care.  So  now,  feeling  that 
Madame  Duvergne  had  robbed  her  of 
her  treasure,  she  even  exaggerated  her 
mistress's  hard  self-possession,  and  ex- 
ecuted her  orders  with  inward  protest 
that  was  almost  rebellion. 

But,  willingly  or  unwillingly,  the  day 
appointed  for  poor  dead  Felicie's  last 
glimpse  of  earth  found  all  preparations 
duly  made.  The  ceremony  took  place  in 
the  evening,  and  the  salon  was  sparsely 
lighted  with  wax  tapers,  which  at  the 
farther  end  glimmered  faintly  over  a 
figure  supported  by  a  sort  of  bower  fes- 
tooned with  roses  and  lilies.  Felicie 
was  dressed  as  for  a  ball,  in  her  white 
betrothal-robes  looped  with  garlands  of 
white  flowers.  Around  her  neck  and 
on  her  arms  were  strings  of  pearls,  and 
in  the  waxen  fingers  was  a  large  bouquet 
of  white  roses  and  lilies.  Her  drooped 
eyelids  showed  the  long  lashes  distinct 
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on  the  pallid  cheeks,  her  face  looked 
quiet  and  dreamy.  Altogether,  seen  in 
the  dim  liiiht,  the  face  and  figure  might 
well  pass  for  those  of  a  young  girl  in 
whom  maidenly  reserve  subdues  the  first 
flutter  of  emotion.  To  one  ignorant  of 
the  circumstances  the  sight  was  touching 
rather  than  ghastly. 

One  by  one  the  visitors  proceeded 
down  the  salon,  made  a  momentary 
salute  before  the  motionless  figure,  and, 
winding  around  a  centre-table  filled  also 
with  snowy  blossoms,  passed  down  the 
opposite  side.  As  they  drew  near  the 
dead  girl,  some  caught  their  breath, 
some  gazed  wonderingly,  and  some — 
young  companions  of  Felicie's  —  felt 
their  eyes  fill  with  tears  that  blotted  out 
the  still,  white  face  into  which  they 
looked.  Not  a  word  was  spoken.  The 
room  was  so  hushed  that  the  rustle  of 
the  moving  line  was  the  only  sound 
audible. 

Half-way  down  the  salon  in  the  ap- 
proaching file  appeared  the  figure  of 
Jules  Lacroix,  followed  by  Felix  de 
Varot.  Madame  Duvergne,  from  her 
post  beside  Felicie,  started  forward  with 
an  angry  impulse  which  decorum  imme- 
diately restrained.  She  stood  silently 
watching  him  as  he  advanced.  He  was 
almost  as  pale  as  Felicie  herself,  but  his 
eyes  were  strained  wide  open,  fixed  on 
the  dead  face  which  he  had  last  seen 
flushing  and  quivering  beneath  his  gaze. 
As  he  came  nearer  he  staggered,  passed 
his  hand  over  his  eyes,  and,  stopping 
short  opposite  to  Felicie,  with  an  invol- 
untary gesture  of  despairing  love  and 
farewell  he  stretched  out  his  hand  and 
touched  the  cold  fingers  close  to  his  own. 
A  great  cry  went  up  from  the  surround- 
ing group.  The  dead  girl  had  opened 
her  eyes ! 

The  whole  room  was  at  once  in  the 
wildest  commotion.  There  were  screams 
and  sobs ;  some  wept  and  some  prayed. 
Meantime,  De  Varot,  with  a  mad,  in- 
credulous hope  in  his  heart,  had  lifted 
Felicie  from  the  garlanded  bower  and 
carried  her  to  a  window,  where  the 
night-air  blew  in  freshly,  dispelling  the 
heavy  odors  of  the  flowers  in  the  salon. 
After  a  time  the  watchers  about  her  saw 


a  long,  shuddering  sigh  stir  the  inani- 
mate form,  the  eyes  opened  once  more 
and  fixed  upon  the  face  of  Felix  bend- 
ing above,  then  closed  again  in  utter 
weakness. 

"  She  lives  !"  pronounced  Dr.  Menil 
solemnly,  and  with  this  somewhat  late 
announcement  she  was  borne  away  from 
the  sympathetic  throng,  to  be  coaxed 
back  to  something  of  the  seeming  of  life 
again. 

Some  days  passed  away.  Felicie  was 
still  white  and  languid ;  the  hands 
clasped  upon  her  lap  were  transparently 
thin,  and  the  least  excitement  made  her 
tremble  and  lose  her  breath.  No  one 
dared  speak  to  her  about  that  strange 
trance  of  death,  so  painful  was  the  agi- 
tation caused  by  any  reference  to  it. 
She  scarcely  spoke  or  moved,  only  lying 
still  in  the  wide  window  that  overlooked 
the  garden,  with  its  clump  of  green 
trees  and  its  lights  and  shadows  playing 
fitfully  over  the  flower-beds. 

"  I  do  not  comprehend  it,"  said 
Madame  Duvergne  sharply  to  Marthe 
one  day.  "  Why  does  she  lie  there 
staring  out  forever  into  the  tops  of  those 
stupid  trees  ?  Is  she  losing  her  mind, 
then  ?     Is  that  to  be  the  end  of  it  all  ?" 

Marthe  shook  her  head  with  a  sigh. 
"  Perhaps  madame  does  not  remember," 
she, ventured,  "  that  mademoiselle's  win- 
dow looks  out  on  Monsieur  Lacroix's 
garden  also,  and  that  it  was  there  Mon- 
sieur de  Varot — " 

"  I  forbid  you  to  mention  his  name," 
interrupted  madame,  with  a  frown. 
"  He  has  been  the  cause  of  the  whole 
trouble, — if,  indeed,  it  be  not  rather 
you,  incapable  that  you  are,"  she  added, 
turning  upon  Marthe  in  a  rage. 

"  Blame  me  if  you  will,  madame," 
answered  Marthe  subihissively,  "  only 
do  not  break  that  poor  lamb's  heart 
again — " 

"  Leave  the  room,  Marthe,  instantly  !" 
Madame's  tone  enforced  the  command, 
and  the  humble  companion  obeyed, 
aghast  at  her  own  rashness.  Indeed, 
it  was  only  for  Felicie's  sake  that  she 
would  have  dared  even  to  answer  her 
mistress. 

Left   alone,   Madame    Duvergne   fell 
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into  a  fit  of  musing,  with  Marthe's  words 
for  a  text,  and  soon  reached  her  conclu- 
sion. Felicie  must  not  stagnate.  Fe- 
licie  wanted  rousing.  Accordingly,  the 
girl  was  carried  off  down-stairs  to  ma- 
dame's  own  morning-room,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  house,  and  established 
in  a  large  chair  by  the  window,  which 
looked  out  over  a  broad  sweep  of  park- 
lands  to  the  wooded  heights  that  bound- 
ed the  horizon.  This  view,  madame 
said,  would  be  less  monotonous  than 
those  silly  flower-beds,  with  their  flicker 
of  light  and  shadow,  which,  besides,  was 
bad  for  weak  eyes.  Then  she  settled 
herself  in  one  of  her  favorite  straight- 
backed  chairs  and  began  to  read  to  Fe- 
licie from  a  book  of  stilted  Meditations. 

This  was  presently  cut  short  by  a 
knock,  then,  without  any  pause,  the 
door  was  flung  open,  and  two  names 
were  announced  which  made  Madame 
Duvergne  start  to  her  feet  and  level  a 
deadly  look  at  the  retreating  Marthe, 
who  had  gone  away,  leaving  Jules  La- 
croix  and  Felix  de  Varot  bowing  on 
the  threshold.  Madame  Duvergne  post- 
poned her  anger  and  prepared  to  control 
the  situation. 

"  This  is  an  unexpected  pleasure,  gen- 
tlemen," she  said  coldly.  "  And  as 
Mademoiselle  Duvergne"  (waving  her 
hand  vaguely  toward  Felicie)  "  is  un- 
equal to  any  society,  I  will  beg  you  to 
descend  with  me  to  the  saloii^ 

But  Jules  was  already  beside  Felicie, 
greeting  her  with  the  old-time  warmth 
and  stilling  her  first  nerv^ous  tremor  by 
the  fraternal  kindness  of  his  manner. 

"  Pardon  me,  madame,"  he  said, 
"  but  you  forget  that  it  is  a  long  time 
since  I  have  seen  my  little  playmate.  I 
cannot  believe  that  anything  her  brother 
Jules  could  say  would  injure  her. — Will 
you  not  speak  for  me,  mademoiselle  ?" 

"  Indeed,  maman,  it  will  not  harm 
me,"  said  Felicie,  with  more  of  the 
look  and  tone  of  life  than  she  had  shown 
since  her  illness. 

Madame  Duvergne  glanced  sharply 
round,  but  resigned  herself  to  the  posi- 
tion with  the  less  difficulty  that  Monsieur 
de  Varot  made  no  attempt  to  approach 
her  daughter. 


"  I  am  come  this  morning,  madame," 
said  Jules  presently,  "  to  speak  of  a  deli- 
cate matter,  which  nevertheless  admits 
of  no  delay.  You  will  kindly  pardon 
me  for  entering  upon  it  at  once,  and 
Mademoiselle  Felicie,  I  am  sure,  will 
warn  me  if  I  am  fatiguing  her."  He 
gave  the  girl  a  meaning  look,  under 
which  her  heart  bounded  with  a  hope 
she  could  not  define,  then  resumed, 
speaking  of  his  friend  De  Varot  and 
their  long  and  close  college  intimacy. 

"  And  was  it  with  your  consent.  Mon- 
sieur Lacroix,"  put  in  Madame  Du- 
vergne dryly,  "  that  your  friend  came 
here  and  personated  you  ?  It  was  an 
honorable  scheme,  truly." 

Jules  flushed  and  cast  an  apprehen- 
sive glance  at  De  Varot,  who,  however, 
never  stirred  from  his  fixed  attitude. 

Felicie's  clasped  hands  trembled  on 
her  lap. 

"  Permit  me  to  say,  madame,"  an- 
swered Jules,  after  a  moment,  "  that  you 
use  harsh  terms.  There  was  no  scheme, 
no  intention  of  any  kind,  in  the  case.  It 
is  all  the  result  of  accident  and  a  certain 
personal  resemblance.  My  friend  had 
not  been  well,  and  I  persuaded  him  to 
try  our  country  air  with  me ;  but  at  the 
last  moment  I  was  detained,  and  he  went 
on  in  advance.  He  saw  mademoiselle 
by  chance,  their  acquaintance  grew,  at 
first  as  a  jest,  and  then — " 

"  Then,"  suddenly  interrupted  De 
Varot,  rising,  "  I  lacked  courage  to  end 
the  dream.  Ah,  it  is  true,  madame,  I 
can  find  no  justification  for  my  conduct; 
I  seek  none.  I  only  plead  the  be- 
wilderment of  my  love  for  Mademoiselle 
Duvergne — " 

"And  of  that  one  can  judge  by  its 
effects,"  struck  in  Jules,  deftly  regaining 
possession  of  the  case.  "  If  my  friend 
has  done  amiss,  he  has  been  punished. 
Only  look  at  him." 

All  eyes  were  turned  upon  De  Varot, 
who  stood  before  them  pale  and  worn. 
He  looked  much  older  now  than  Jules, 
— years  older,  it  seemed  to  Felicie,  than 
when  she  saw  him  first  in  the  garden. 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  looked. 

"  He  has  wronged  us,  he  says,"  con- 
tinued Jules.     "  Ah,  well,  as  for  me,  I 
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have  freely  forgiven  him.  Do  not  be 
more  implacable,  madame,  I  entreat  you. 
Surely  he  has  suffered  enough  already." 

"  This  is  all  very  fine,  gentlemen," 
said  Madame  Duvergne,  after  a  pause, 
"  but  it  does  not  make  a  landless  en- 
gineer, without  prospects,  any  the  fitter 
match  for  my  daughter." 

"  Ah,  madame,  but  he  has  prospects," 
eagerly  replied  Jules, — "  excellent  pros- 
pects. I  know  this,  for  I  have  left 
nothing  untried  in  his  interest.  There 
is  an  uncle,  wealthy  and  childless,  who 
would  do  much  for  him  in  the  event  of 
a  good  marriage.  And  this  would  heal 
an  old  family  feud,  besides." 

"  But  finally.  Monsieur  Lacroix,"  ex- 
claimed Madame  Duvergne,  turning 
angrily  upon  him,  "  I  do  not  precisely 
comprehend  your  own  position  in  this 
matter.  In  your  extreme  disinterested- 
ness you  appear  to  overlook  the  engage- 
ment between  my  daughter  and  yourself." 

Jules  colored  again  and  hesitated, 
then  answered  boldly,  "  Pardon  me, 
madame,  I  do  not  overlook  it ;  but  how 
can  I  stand  between  two  lovers  ?  And, 
then,  what  would  you  have  ?  I  myself — 
One  cannot  rule  the  heart. — Mademoi- 
selle Felicie,"  he  cried  impulsively,  rising 
to  his  feet,  "  receive  my  deepest  regrets 
that,  all  unworthy  as  I  am,  I  am  forced 
to  decline  the  honor  of  your  alliance." 
And  he  made  a  low  bow,  which  only 
half  concealed  the  mischief  sparkling 
in  his  eyes. 

Felicie  held  out  her  hand  to  him  with 
a  faint  smile,  while  Madame  Duvergne 
glared  at  them  angrily.  But,  even  as 
she  looked,  her  thoughts  were  rapidly 
running  over  the  points  of  the  situation 
in  its  new  phase.  It  was  evident  that 
Monsieur  Lacroix  dissimulated  under 
this  playful  manner  a  settled  determina- 
tion not  to  keep  to  the  contract,  so  that 
if  she  attempted  to  force  the  marriage 
there  would  now  be  two  to  constrain, 
— one  of  them,  moreover,  a  headstrong 
young  man  very  little  amenable  to  her 
authority.  And,  this  match  failing, 
what  would  become  of  Felicie  ?  Would 
she  not  be  left  on  her  hands,  a  sickly 
girl  about  whom  there  was  some  sort 
of  compromising  story  ?     For  madame 


knew  well  enough  the  gossip  that  must 
be  going  on  among  those  who  had  at- 
tended the  reception  and  who  had  eager- 
ly noted  all  the  circumstances  of  Felicie's 
wonderful  return  to  life.  If  only  this 
rich  uncle  could  be  made  a  definite  fact, 
might  it  not  be  well  to  meet  rumor  half- 
way, to  bid  the  talkers  to  a  wedding, 
and  declare  in  effect,  These  suspicious 
appearances,  about  which  the  whole  de- 
partment is  whispering,  were  not  the 
ending  of  an  unsuccessful  marriage-con- 
tract, but  the  beginning  of  a  fortunate 
one  ?  Congratulations,  not  condolences, 
if  you  please.  There  was  a  boldness 
about  this  course  which  suited  the  bent 
of  Madame  Duvergne's  nature.  So  she 
answered  Jules,  after  a  pause, — 

"  If  you  and  your  friend  had  been 
more  straightforward.  Monsieur  Lacroix, 
it  might  have  spared  us  all  much  unpleas- 
antness. The  Duvergnes  need  not  press 
an  unwilling  alliance,  Dieu  merci!  and 
although,  with  my  daughter's  dowry,  she 
could  pretend  to  a  much  greater  parti, 
still,  where  her  happiness  is  in  question — 
Of  course  I  have  no  personal  objection 
to  Monsieur  de  Yarot,  and  if  he  can 
show  himself  a  suitable  match —  Fi- 
nally, we  will  see." 

And,  smiling  coldly,  Madame  Du- 
vergne rose,  to  signify  that  the  inter- 
view was  at  an- end. 

As  the  two  young  men  stood  up  also, 
De  Yarot  cast  an  appealing  look  toward 
Felicie :  "  Madame,  might  I  venture — 
just  one  word — " 

Jules  rightly  interpreted  the  doubt- 
ful look  on  Madame  Duvergne's  face. 
"  Madame,  I  answer  to  you  for  the 
uncle,"  he  said  solemnly. 

"  Yery  well,  monsieur,  I  trust  you," 
answered  madame,  with  equal  gravity ; 
and  she  even  had  the  generosity  to  walk 
to  the  window  with  Jules,  leaving  the 
momentary  tete-d-tete  practically  without 
spectators. 

De  Yarot  drew  near  and  gazed  down 
at  the  drooping  eyelids,  the  pallid  cheeks. 
"  Mademoiselle  Felicie,"  he  said  softly, 
"  have  you  forgiven  me  ?" 

"  Yes,  monsieur." 

"  And  are  you  satisfied  now  that  I  am 
Felix?" 
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"  Yes,  monsieur." 

With  an  irresistible  impulse  the  young 
man  bent  down  and  touched  Felicie's 
hand  lightly  with  his  lips.  Like  a  flash 
up  flew  the  startled  eyes,  and  when,  the 
next  moment,  Madame  Duvergne  turned 
round,  it  was  to  see  such  a  Felicie  as 
she  had  scarcely  beheld  in  all  her  life 
before,  with  a  light  and  glow  in  her 
face  that  transformed  its  sickly  deli- 
cacy into  rosy  palpitating  beauty.  The 
mother  half  frowned,  and  De  Varot 
made  his  adieus  without  further  speech. 


But  at  the  door  he  turned  and  sent  back 
a  long,  passionate  look  which  said  more 
than  many  words.  Then  the  door  closed 
between  them,  leaving  Felicie  to  lie  with 
closed  eyes  in  a  happy  dream  of  a  pos- 
sible garden  of  Eden  she  had  never 
thought  to  enter  now  ;  while  Madame 
Duvergne  sat  beside  her,  bolt  upright, 
speculating  upon  the  unknown  uncle 
and  planning  a  wedding-reception  which 
should  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  among 
the  gossip-lovers  of  the  whole  depart- 
ment. Kate  Putnam  Osgood. 


A    VISIT    TO    NAPLES. 


IN  a  chapter  of  the  "  Reisebilder," 
Heinrich  Heine  relates  how  when  he 
told  his  tiresome  interlocutor,  the  Berlin 
Philistine,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
starting  for  Italy,  the  worthy  Berliner 
sprang  airily  from  his  chair,  pirouetted 
three  times  on  the  same  foot,  and  twit- 
tered joyously,  "TVriYy.^  tiriJy !  tirilyV 
Heine  thereupon  packed  up  his  trunk 
and  started  immediately,  longing  more 
ardently  than  ever  to  see  that  country 
the  mere  mention  of  whose  name  could 
throw  the  dryest  of  Philistines  into 
such  a  state  of  ecstasy  that  he  began  to 
sing  like  a  quail.  '"'"Tlrilyl  tirilyV^  I 
twittered  gayly  as  I  stepped  on  board  the 
steamer  at  Marseilles  one  day  last  June, 
with  my  trunk  duly  labelled  "  Naples" 
and  my  head  full  of  visions  of  the  happy 
land  where  the  lemon-trees  bloom, — the 
land  after  having  seen  which,  according 
to  the  proverb,  death  may  be  accepted 
without  too  bitter  regrets  :  Yedi  NapoU 
e  poi  muori  ! 

The  beginning  of  the  journey  was 
charming.  The  steamer — the  Natal — 
one  of  the  finest  ships  of  the  company 
of  the  Messageries  Maritimes,  luxuri- 
ously fitted  up,  spacious  and  comfort- 
able, ofi'ered  us  most  lavish  hospitality 
during  the  thirty- six  hours'  run    from 


Marseilles  to  the  port  of  Naples.  The 
sky  was  cloudless,  the  sea  a  calm  lake  of 
the  most  intense  blue,  the  coast,  which 
we  kept  in  sight  during  the  first  twelve 
hours  of  the  voyage,  brown,  burnt  up, 
and  barren.  Everything  reminded  me 
that  now  I  was  far  away  from  the  gray 
and  cloudy  North ;  and  when  I  thought 
that  the  Natal  was  bound  for  Shansrhai, 
when  I  saw  the  punkahs  suspended  over 
the  dinner-tables,  the  Chinese  waiters 
with  their  long  pig-tails  and  their  dried- 
up  old-womanish  faces  gliding  noise- 
lessly up  and  down  the  lobbies,  and  the 
Lascars  and  Abyssinians  who  occasion- 
ally ascended  from  the  stoke-room,  I 
began  to  regret  that  I  was  not  going 
into  still  more  southern  and  exotic 
climes.  However,  our  pleasant  sea- 
voyage  came  too  soon  to  an  end,  and 
the  second  evening  after  our  departure 
from  Marseilles  the  splendid  spectacle 
of  the  Bay  of  Naples  spread  itself  out 
before  us.  Vesuvius,  to  the  right,  was 
panting  forth  red  flashes;  the  town, 
rising  amphitheatrewise  from  the  shore 
and  illuminated  on  the  occasion  of 
some  fete  or  other,  seemed  like  a  huge 
crown  of  luminous  pearls  resting  on 
the  head  of  the  bay ;  sounds  of  music 
and   gayety  were  wafted   seaward,  and 
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small  boats  carrying  guitarists  and 
singers  put  out  to  meet  us  and  to  bid  us 
an  harmonious  welcome  to  Naples.  Alas ! 
the  Prefect  of  Naples  was  not  so  ready 
to  receive  us.  On  the  contrary,  he  had 
received  news  about  an  hour  before  our 
arrival  of  the  outbreak  of  cholera  at 
Toulon  and  Marseilles,  and,  in  obedi- 
ence to  telegraphic  orders  from  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  at  Kome,  he 
regretted  to  be  obliged  to  put  us  in 
quarantine.  Imagine  the  disgust  and 
disappointment  of  the  little  group  of 
passengers  for  Naples !  We  were  al- 
ready making  up  parties  to  sup  at  Posi- 
lippo  in  the  moonlight;  and  now,  just  as 
we  were  putting  the  cup  to  our  lips  it 
was  snatched  away  from  us.  Some  of  us 
proposed  to  jump  overboard  and  swim 
ashore,  but  the  Natal  was  surrounded 
by  small  boats  manned  by  armed 
douaniers ;  the  yellow  flag  hoisted  at 
our  mast-head  marked  us  out  as  plague- 
smitten  :  escape  was  impossible. 

The  next  morning,  before  proceeding 
on  her  voyage,  the  Natal  deposited  her 
Naples  passengers,  numbering  upward  of 
twenty,  at  the  lazzaretto  of  Nissida,  on 
the  island  of  the  same  name,  situated  in 
the  Gulf  of  Pozzuoli,  to  the  north  of 
Naples,  just  opposite  the  southwest  spur 
of  the  Posilippo.  The  ship's  boats 
took  us  ashore, — us  and  our  baggage, — 
and  left  us  on  the  quay  of  the  lazzaretto, 
where  our  arrival  caused  the  greatest 
excitement  among  the  guardians  of  the 
establishment,  who  insisted  on  keeping 
us  at  a  respectful  distance  and  con- 
vinced us  by  their  bearing  and  gestures 
that  it  is  by  no  means  agreeable  to  be 
suspected  of  being  the  harbingers  of 
the  pest.  Finally,  three  guardians  — 
Salvator,  Pasquale,  and  Domenicho, 
familiarly  called  Mimi  —  were  allotted 
to  us,  and  we  were  conducted  to  our 
lodgings.  The  island  of  Nissida  would 
really  be  a  beautiful  spot  were  it  not  a 
prison.  The  liomans  used  to  have  villas 
on  it.  Cicero  dates  one  of  his  letters  to 
Atticus  from  the  villa  of  the  son  of 
Lucullus,  at  Nissida  (Nesis),  to  which 
Brutus  had  retired  after  the  murder  of 
Caesar,  and  where  Cicero  came  to  visit 
him.     In  the  fifteenth  century   Queen 


Johanna  II.  possessed  a  villa  there  until 
the  island  was  converted  into  a  fort  to 
keep  in  check  the  fleet  of  Louis  of 
Anjou.  The  island  appears  to  be  an 
extinct  crater,  the  opening  toward  the 
south  forming  a  little  bay,  around  two- 
thirds  of  which  is  built  the  lazzaretto, 
while  the  other  part  is  occupied  by  a 
mole,  a  light-house,  and  barracks,  behind 
which  rises  a  hill  covered  with  olive- 
trees  and  surmounted  by  a  vast  circular 
buildin":  used  as  a  ba";nio  for  criminals. 
The  old  lazzaretto  is  a  series  of  queer 
and  picturesque  buildings,  with  flat 
roofs  and  yellow  stucco  walls,  built 
somewhat  in  the  Moorish  style,  perched 
on  the  rocks,  and  communicating  by  a 
most  complicated  series  of  staircases,  in- 
clined planes,  and  passages  interrupted 
by  massive  doors  and  iron  gates.  A 
causewav  of  black  stone  connects  the 
old  lazzaretto  with  the  new  one  and 
with  the  convict-establishment,  and  the 
quay  and  the  causeway  constitute  the 
promenade  of  the  inmates  of  the  laz- 
zaretto. The  service  is  performed  by 
fishermen,  who  volunteer,  and  who  are 
paid  by  the  government  sixty  cents  a 
day  without  board. 

The  chambers  where  we  were  lodged 
were  lofty  rooms  with  whitewashed  walls 
and  glazed  tile  floors  imitating  mosaic. 
The  furniture  of  the  rooms  consisted  of 
a  few  rush-seated  chairs,  a  little  table,  a 
wash-bowl  about  as  large  as  a  salad- 
basin,  a  small  brass  petroleum-lamp,  and 
two  or  three  pairs  of  iron  trestles  sup- 
porting two  broad  boards  on  which 
were  laid  the  mattresses, — simple  sacks 
filled  with  dried  maize-husks.  In  one 
part  of  the  building  was  a  huge  fireplace 
with  "Espurgatori"  written  over  it,  where 
these  primitive  mattresses  are  burnt  when 
those  who  have  been  sleeping  on  them 
have  purged  their  quarantine.  The  bed- 
linen  consisted  of  two  sheets,  a  counter- 
pane, and  a  pillow-case.  For  this  accom- 
modation we  had  to  pay  forty  cents  a 
day,  and  twenty  cents  more  for  the 
privilege  of  having  a  softer  mattress, 
stuff'ed  with  sea-weed.  For  our  food — 
coff'ee  in  the  morning,  lunch,  and  din- 
ner— we  paid,  first-class  ten  francs  a 
day,  and  second-class  seven  francs,  and 
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the  meals  were  sent  up  from  the  kitchen 
of  the  lazzaretto  and  served  in  our 
rooms. 

On  arriving  at  Nissida  we  had  the 
whole  lazzaretto  to  ourselves,  and  were 
free  to  walk  about  on  the  quay  and  along 
the  terrace  of  the  causeway,  from  which 
we  could  watch  the  exercises  of  the 
little  prison-garrison, — Bersaglieri  with 
their  feathery  hats,  chasseurs  with 
their  red  fez  or  tarbouches  with  long 
tassels  dangling  down  their  backs.  Then 
we  could  see  the  convicts,  with  chains 
round  their  legs,  unloading  cargoes  of 
onions,  turnips,  cabbaG;es,  and  eggs,  and 
marching  in  Indian  file  up  the  steep 
hill  to  their  prison-home.  The  spectacle 
was  not  very  gay :  the  black  stone 
causeway,  with  a  high  wall  on  one  side 
and  the  sea  on  the  other,  the  iron 
gratings,  the  silence,  the  isolation,  the 
utter  impossibility  of  escaping,  and  the 
uncertainty  we  were  in  as  to  how  long 
we  should  be  kept  in  prison,  made  us 
all  feel  sad  and  irritated.  Our  fate  and 
our  desires  were  summed  up  in  two  in- 
scriptions, the  one  over  the  entrance 
into  the  lazzaretto,  "  Ingresso  in  con- 
tumacia,"  and  the  other  over  another 
door,  "  Passagio  in  pratica,"  the  en- 
trance into  quarantine  and  the  passage 
communicating  with  the  outer  world. 
From  this  outer  world  we  were  at  present 
cut  off  by  bars  and  gratings ;  our  very 
food  was  passed  in  to  us  in  revolving 
cages  fixed  in  apertures  in  the  wall ; 
and  if  we  wanted  to  send  a  letter  to  the 
outer  world  it  had  to  be  slashed  open 
and  fumigated  before  the  person  "in 
pratica"  would  dare  to  touch  it.  In 
short,  we  were  regarded  as  plague- 
smitten,  and,  although  we  ourselves  felt 
all  in  perfect  health,  we  were  not  en- 
tirely without  alarm  either.  Who  could 
be  sure  that  we  had  not  brought  the 
deadly  microbe  with  us?  Was  it  not 
more  than  probable  that  the  new  arrivals 
from  Marseilles  and  Toulon  and  else- 
where would  bring  the  cholera  into  the 
lazzaretto,  even  if  we  had  not  brought  it 
already  ? 

However,  there  was  nothing  to  be 
done :  we  were  victims  of  unreasoning 
force.      Happily,  monastic  as  was   the 


simplicity  of  our  rooms,  each  one  had 
a  casement- window  opening  on  a  bal- 
cony which  almost  literally  overhung  the 
sea,  and  in  whatever  direction  we  turned 
our  eyes  the  view  was  delightful.  On 
one  side  you  see  Pozzuoli,  a  picturesque 
rock  covered  with  white  and  red  houses ; 
and  in  the  background  a  line  of  hills 
which  in  the  course  of  a  day  passes 
through  the  whole  gamut  of  gray, 
blue,  and  rose.  On  the  other  side  you 
look  across  the  extreme  breadth  of  the 
Gulf  of  Naples  as  far  as  Sorrento  and 
Capri.  And  the  sea  on  all  sides  is  blue 
and  smiling,  and  through  the  pellucid 
mirror  of  its  waters  you  see  the  bed  cov- 
ered with  green  grass  like  a  garden-lawn 
and  studded  with  gray  sea-flowers  glis- 
tening like  diamonds  in  the  brilliant  sun- 
light. Nothing  could  be  more  beautiful 
than  the  views  which  we  poor  prisoners 
had  in  the  morning  and  in  the  evening 
from  our  balcony.  In  the  early  morning 
the  sea  would  seem  to  be  still  sleeping 
and  calm  as  a  mirror ;  then  the  mirror 
would  be  ruffled  in  places  by  a  light 
breath  of  wind  or  by  the  trace  of  some 
fishing-boat  with  its  bows  standing  out 
of  the  water  like  a  Roman  galley.  In 
the  background  a  silvery,  bluish  mist 
softened  the  outline  of  the  hills,  but 
gradually  the  sun  would  rise  higher  in 
the  sky,  and  as  it  rarefied  the  mist  and 
the  outline  of  everything  became  more 
and  more  sharp  and  clearly  defined,  the 
clearness  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  to 
suppress  distance,  and  places  twenty  miles 
distant  seemed  to  be  only  two  or  three 
miles  away. 

At  first  we  had  hoped  to  be  liberated 
after  twenty-four  hours  of  quarantine  ; 
but  we  soon  found  out  our  mistake,  and 
so  we  all  laid  our  heads  together  to 
make  the  best  of  things.  Being  com- 
panions in  misfortune,  we  soon  became 
well  acquainted,  and  before  we  had  been 
six  hours  in  the  lazzaretto  we  all  called 
each  other  by  name.  We  were  a  motley 
company  indeed,  and  far  from  aristocratic. 
First  of  all,  there  was  a  horde  of  a  dozen 
Italian  workingmen,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, who  spent  the  whole  day  playing 
marbles  or  sleeping,  and  who  had  no 
conversational   talents.      Then    came   a 
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young  sailing-captain,  who  shed  tears  by 
the  hour  toirether  because  his  detention 
in  the  lazzaretto  would  deprive  him  of 
his  place  and  leave  himself  and  his  wife 
in  more  or  less  misery.  The  next  per- 
sons who  claim  attention  are  Signor  Pep- 
pino,a  pig- faced  and  rotund  Sicilian,  with 
bristly  hair  and  a  brush  moustache,  and 
Peppino's  wife,  Madame  Anais,  who  had 
pretensions  to  beauty  and  wore  false  hair. 
This  worthy  couple  came  from  Bayonne, 
where  they  appeared  to  be  interested 
in  some  theatrical  enterprise.  Peppino 
was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Monsieur 
Durand,  a  long,  slender,  quiet  man,  who 
wore  a  black  frock-coat,  black  trousers, 
and  a  Panama  hat.  Monsieur  Durand 
was  a  retired  2;endarme :  he  told  us  that 
he  had  been  sent  on  a  commission  by 
the  French  government,  and  he  whiled 
away  the  ennui  of  quarantine  by  dang- 
ling his  bare  feet  in  the  sea  to  soften  his 
corns  and  by  furbishing  up  his  thread- 
bare frock-coat  with  an  old  tooth-brush. 
Next  came  an  amiable  Piedmontese  lady, 
with  two  blonde  daughters  who  sang  like 
nightingales  ;  a  gay  young  Parisian  law- 
yer ;  and  the  Signorina  Bettina,  accom- 
panied by  her  mother,  a  stout  old  lady 
who  was  perpetually  lolling  against  door- 
posts. The  Signorina  Bettina  was  a  balle- 
rina of  the  San  Carlo  Theatre  :  she  had 
danced  in  every  capital  in  Europe,  and 
proved  to  be  a  veritable  incarnation  of 
gayety  and  good  humor  and  the  life  and 
soul  of  our  little  company.  How  did 
we  pass  the  time  ?  We  simply  loafed 
from  morning  until  night,  talked,  looked 
at  the  view,  thrummed  on  a  guitar  which 
Signor  Peppino  luckily  had  with  him,  sang 
songs,  played  cards,  bathed,  or  watched 
the  arrival  of  new  batches  of  quaran- 
tine victims,  trembling  sometimes  at  the 
thought  that  the  pest  might  break  out 
among  us  at  any  moment.  Thanks  to 
the  splendid  sunlight  and  the  warm  cli- 
mate, we  soon  became  accustomed  to  a 
purely  idle  and  animal  life.  At  night, 
after  dinner,  we  used  to  assemble  in  one 
of  the  rooms,  the  men  loafing  round  on 
the  floor  or  on  the  beds,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes, the  women  sitting  on  the  chairs, 
— Madame  Anais  with  her  embroidery, 
the  young  Piedmontese  ladies  with  their 
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knitting,  and  Signorina  Bettina,  dressed 
in  a  dirty  'white  peignoir,  with  her  black, 
shining  eyes,  her  massive  black  hair  cov- 
ering her  head  like  a  casque,  lolling  on 
a  chair,  smoking  her  cigarette,  laughing 
and  showing  her  brilliant  white  teeth,  or 
gliding  along  with  the  dislocated  move- 
ments of  a  danseuse.  Every  night  Bet- 
tina would  stand  up  and  dance  a  pas 
out  of  "Excelsior"  or  "Sieba"  or  some 
other  ballet,  or  sing  with  the  two  Pied- 
montese girls  "  Santa  Lucia,"  "  Funicoli 
Funicola,"  "  Emmena  mo,"  and  a  dozen 
other  lively  Neapolitan  airs.  Occasion- 
ally some  of  the  workingmen  and  women, 
the  latter  clad  in  apple-green  caracos^ 
with  red  kerchiefs  on  their  heads,  would 
crowd  round  the  door  to  hear  the  music 
and  join  in  the  choruses  of  the  patois 
songs  with  wild  nasal  intonations.  To 
tell  the  honest  truth,  we  were  a  most  in- 
formal, mixed,  and  unceremonious  crowd ; 
but  it  was  curious  to  remark  how  per- 
fectly each  one  was  at  his  ease.  The 
little  Piedmontese  ladies  accepted  the 
situation  frankly,  and  there  was  not  the 
slightest  constraint  in  their  relations 
with  the  danseuse  and  the  ex-gendarme 
and  the  theatrical  manager,  who  was 
suspiciously  expert  in  conjuring.  I 
could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  noted  the 
incidents  of  our  daily  intercourse,  that 
truly  the  Latins  are  more  civilized  in 
the  broad  sense  of  the  term  than  we 
Anglo-Saxons :  the  old  Romans  have 
left  to  their  degenerate  successors  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  a  remnant  of  tra- 
ditional savoir-vivre  which  enables  them 
to  live  easily,  without  friction,  without 
false  shame,  naturally  and  happily. 
Even  the  poor  fishermen  who  attended 
us,  brigandish -looking  fellows,  who  wore 
silk  neckerchiefs  of  the  most  flaming 
colors,  were  most  amiable  and  polite 
men,  obliging  without  being  obsequious, 
and  having  a  way  of  talking  freely  to 
you  without  being  familiar. 

Now  that  it  is  over,  I  do  not  look 
back  with  regret  to  my  stay  in  the  laz- 
zaretto :  it  was  an  experience  that  does 
not  fall  to  the  lot  of  all  summer  tourists; 
it  had  all  the  charm  of  the  unforeseen  ; 
and,  after  all,  in  spite  of  a  lingering  fear 
of  malady  and  in  spite  of  the  suspense, 
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— for  we  did  not  know  until  the  eve  of 
our  departure  how  long  we  were  to  be 
kept  prisoners, — we  did  not  have  a  very 
bad  time.  Nevertheless,  it  was  with  no 
SQiall  demonstrations  of  joy  that  on  the 
morning  of  the  eighth  day  of  our  cap- 
tivity we  took  leave  of  the  director  of 
the  lazzaretto  of  Nissida  and  had  our- 
selves transported  bag  and  baggage  in 
small  boats  to  the  mainland  at  the  little 
village  of  Coroglio,  where  carriages  were 
waiting  to  convey  us  to  Naples. 

Our  entrance  into  Naples  was  more 
interesting  than  if  we  had  arrived  by 
rail  or  landed  at  the  port,  for  we  had  a 
charming  drive  along  a  country  road 
bordered  with  fields  of  maize,  with  clus- 
ters of  fig-  and  lemon-trees  laden  with 
fruit,  and  with  vines  trailing  in  festoons 
from  tree  to  tree.  Here  and  there  along 
the  roadside  a  flock  of  sheep  would  be 
seen  grazing,  and  the  little  shepherd-boy 
stretched  out  and  sleeping  lizard-like  on 
the  top  of  a  stone  wall.  Then  we  came 
to  the  village  of  Fuorigrotta,  whose 
streets  were  crowded  with  herds  of  goats 
and  cows  returning  from  their  morning 
milking  at  Naples,  with  asses  laden  with 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  baskets,  with 
women  doing  their  marketing,  and  men 
gossiping.  It  was  only  eight  o'clock, 
and  already  the  houses  were  empty. 
Everybody  was  in  the  street.  The 
washing  was  being  done  coram  populo, 
the  children  were  being  washed  in  pub- 
lic, each  one,  whether  cobbler  or  dress- 
maker or  locksmith  or  water-seller,  was 
exercising  his  trade  in  the  road-way. 

Thence  we  passed  through  the  Grotta 
di  Posilippo,  an  immense  tunnel  nearly 
eight  hundred  yards  long,  averaging 
some  fifty  feet  high,  and  paved  with 
stone  slabs.  This  curious  tunnel  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  constructed  in  the 
reign  of  Augustus,  and  mediaeval  super- 
stition attributed  it  to  the  magic  arts 
practised  by  Virgil.  Nothing  could  be 
more  curious  than  the  spectacle  of  this 
lofty  tunnel  crowded  with  carriages, 
carts,  foot  -  passengers,  donkeys  and 
mules  laden  with  pack-saddles  and  bas- 
kets of  fruits,  shaded  with  waving  green 
branches.  All  these  vehicles  and  all 
this   movement  raise   a  loud  rumbling 


and  rattling,  dominated  by  the  shrill 
cries  of  the  drivers  and  the  furious  re- 
monstrances of  the  foot-passengers ;  and 
in  the  dusty  atmosphere — dimly  lighted 
in  the  middle  by  gas-lamps — the  outline 
of  the  figures  is  rendered  vague  and 
shadowy.  Throughout  the  whole  length 
of  the  tunnel  you  see  the  most  curious 
effects  of  perspective,  thanks  to  the  daz- 
zling patch  of  sunlight  at  each  entrance 
of  the  tunnel  which  is  reflected  far  into 
the  dark  passage-way. 

On  issuing  from  the  Grotta  di  Posi- 
lippo you  have  before  you  a  view  of  the 
Bay  of  Naples,  enlivened  by  innumer- 
able small  boats  wrinkling  the  water  as 
they  glide  along.  Up  the  slope  of  the 
hill  and  down  on  the  plain  below,  stretch- 
ing away  to  the  sea-shore,  lies,  with  its 
domes  and  palaces,  and  its  houses  painted 
pale-rose  and  blue  and  yellow,  "  the  gen- 
tle city  of  Naples,"  as  old  James  Howell 
styles  it  in  his  "  Familiar  Letters  on  Im- 
portant Subjects,"  "  a  city  swelling  with 
all  delight,  gallantry,  and  wealth  ;  a  deli- 
cate, luxurious  city,  fuller  of  true-bred 
cavaliers  than  any  place  I  saw  yet." 

Naples  is  no  longer  the  brilliant  city 
it  was  under  the  Spanish  rule  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  when  Howell  wrote. 
But  the  general  aspect,  the  streets,  the 
movement,  the  inhabitants,  the  children 
whose  faces  seem  all  eyes,  the  women 
with  their  shawls  of  resplendent  colors, 
the  men  with  their  wonderful  abundance 
of  gestures  and  inexhaustible  chattering, 
the  narrow  streets,  the  architecture, — all 
this  gives  a  Northerner  an  impression  of 
something  altogether  new  and  strange. 
Naples  is  built  on  and  around  three  hills, 
— the  Capo  di  Monte,  St.  Elmo,  and 
Pizzofalcone, — and  forms  a  sort  of  am- 
phitheatre round  the  bay,  between  Posi- 
lippo and  the  Castel  del'  Ovo,  beyond 
which  lies  the  port  and  the  manufac- 
turing part  of  the  city,  which  stretches 
away  toward  Portici.  With  the  excep- 
tion, then,  of  the  streets  around  the 
port,  of  the  splendid  marine  promenade 
La  Chiaja,  and  of  two  or  three  broad 
modern  streets,  all  the  thoroughfares  of 
Naples  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular. 
Many  permit  only  the  passage  of  one 
vehicle,  and  others  are  simply  flights  of 
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stone  steps,  accessible  only  to  donkeys 
and  foot-passengers ;  others  wind  about 
under  arches  and  vaults,  and  all  are  lined 
with  lofty  houses  of  gray,  white,  rose, 
or  yellow  color,  with  green  Venetian 
shutters  and  balconies.  The  ground- 
floor  is  invariably  occupied  by  little  shops, 
and  the  upper  rooms  are  dwellings.  Leav- 
ing out  of  the  question  the  apparently 
luxurious  existence  of  the  local  aristoc- 
racy and  of  the  cosmopolitan  popula- 
tion of  visitors,  the  civilization  of  Naples 
may  be  said  to  have  remained  stationary 
since  the  Middle  Ages,  and  the  old  town 
is  a  net-work  of  narrow  streets  scarcely 
any  wider  than  those  of  Pompeii.  And 
what  a  busy,  varied,  and  curious  scene 
one  of  these  typical  Neapolitan  streets 
presents !  At  the  corner  you  invariably 
find  a  water-seller  installed  at  a  little 
counter  adorned  with  a  greater  or  less 
profusion  of  polished  brass  ornaments, 
and  sometimes  roofed  over  in  the  form 
of  an  elegant  kiosk.  On  the  counter 
and  on  shelves  at  the  back  of  the 
kiosk  are  piles  of  lemons  with  a  few 
leaves  left  on  the  stalks,  bottles  of  ab- 
sinthe, anisette,  and  other  liquors  and 
syrups,  shaded  by  branches  of  fig-leaves 
or  fern,  brown  stoneware  demijohns  con- 
taining ferruginous,  sulphurous,  and 
other  mineral  waters,  of  which  there  are 
innumerable  springs  in  Naples  and  the 
neighborhood,  and  at  each  end  of  the 
counter  two  slender  barrels  swinging  on 
pivots  and  kept  deliciously  cool  by  a 
casing  of  snow  brought  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  The  acqua  fresca 
sold  at  these  innumerable  street-stalls  is 
delicious,  and,  with  the  addition  of  two 
or  three  drops  of  absinthe  or  anisette, 
forms  the  favorite  drink  of  the  popu- 
lation. Entering  the  street,  we  find  a 
most  motley  crowd  of  hawkers  of  all 
kinds,  some  carrying  their  wares  on 
their  heads,  and  others  accompanied  by 
donkeys  or  mules  laden  with  resplendent 
baskets  of  tomatoes,  green  figs,  plums, 
and  various  vegetables.  Overhead  be- 
tween the  lines  of  tall  houses  you  see  a 
streak  of  brilliant  blue  sky ;  before  you 
the  street  slopes  upward  and  upward 
between  lines  of  windows  and  balconies 
where  it  is  the  custom  to  hanjir  out  the 


family  washing  to  dry ;  and  the  view  is 
closed  by  a  glimpse  of  one  of  the  old 
fortresses  that  crown  the  heights,  sur- 
rounded by  green  trees.  All  along  the 
street  you  see  evidences  of  the  super- 
stition of  the  population.  Every  dwell- 
ing is  full  of  waxen  figures  and  colored 
images  of  saints ;  on  the  staircases  lamps 
are  kept  burning  in  front  of  crucifixes 
and  Madonnas  or  figures  of  St.  Joseph 
and  St.  Gennaro  ;  at  intervals  along  the 
streets  are  niches  in  the  wall  containing 
a  cheap  framed  print  of  the  Madonna 
or  some  saint,  before  which  a  lamp  is 
religiously  kept  burning  at  the  com- 
mon expense  of  the  neighbors.  Sacred 
banners,  too,  are  suspended  across  the 
streets,  and  every  Neapolitan  man, 
woman,  and  child  is  provided  with  a 
stock  of  medals  worn  around  the  neck 
and  with  little  horns  of  bone  or  coral  to 
avert  the  influence  of  the  Jettatura,  or 
Evil  Eye.  The  facades  of  the  houses, 
the  shop  doors,  the  roofs,  are  surmounted 
by  horns,  and  even  the  harness  of  the 
horses  is  decorated  with  the  necessary 
talisman,  generally  in  the  shape  of  a 
brass  hand  with  the  little  finger  and 
index  extended.  Very  frequently  you 
will  see  hung  out  at  a  window  a  black 
glove,  inflated,  with  the  little  finger  and 
index  placed  so  as  to  form  the  potent 
horns. 

A  curious  feature  of  the  Neapolitan 
streets  is  the  marketing.  The  street- 
hawker  is  so  deeply-rooted  an  institution 
at  Naples  that  he  has  been  able  to  ruin 
a  company  which  went  to  great  expense 
to  provide  the  city  with  fine  iron 
markets  like  those  of  Paris.  These 
markets,  situated  in  various  quarters  of 
the  town,  failed  utterly,  and  are  now 
used  as  riding-schools,  warehouses,  and 
for  every  other  purpose  except  that  for 
which  they  were  intended.  The  Nea- 
politan housewife  insists  upon  being 
served  at  her  door,  or  rather  at  her 
window.  From  each  balcony  a  basket 
attached  to  a  rope  is  lowered  to  receive 
the  bread,  vegetables,  and  other  pro- 
visions, after  the  price  has  been  settled 
by  loud  and  furious  argument  between 
the  housewife  on  the  fourth  or  fifth 
floor  and  the  ambulant  vender  in  the 
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street.  This  constant  lowering  of  baskets 
from  balconies  shaded  by  flaming:  ultra- 
marine blinds  and  draped  with  the 
family  washing  hung  out  to  dry  adds 
greatly  to  the  amusing  aspect  of  the 
streets,  and,  thanks  to  the  extraordinary 
conversational  powers  of  the  Neapolitans 
and  the  wonderful  richness  and  variety 
of  their  gestures,  the  hubbub  and  ani- 
mation are  extreme.  Then  in  the  morn- 
ing and  afternoon  the  streets  are  en- 
cumbered by  herds  of  goats  and  cows, 
led  two  by  two  with  ropes.  Both  cows 
and  goats  have  bells  at  their  necks  and 
are  milked  in  presence  of  the  customer. 
The  goats  even  walk  up  the  staircases 
of  the  houses  and  deliver  their  milk 
literally  at  the  door,  whether  it  be  on 
the  second  floor  or  on  the  fifth.  In  the 
wider  streets  you  must  imagine,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  crowd  of  shouting  hawkers, 
chattering  passengers,  and  swarming 
children,  who  in  the  summer  are  left 
to  run  about  quite  naked,  a  constant 
succession  of  carts  of  the  most  prim- 
itive construction,  drawn  by  queer  alli- 
ances of  mules  and  donkeys  and  bul- 
locks, often  three  abreast  and  one  of 
each  kind.  The  shaft-horse  has  always 
a  saddle  rising  high  in  the  air  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  profusion  of  bells  and 
brass  ornaments,  including  two  or  three 
weathercocks,  which  spin  round  as  he 
advances. 

The  whole  life  of  Naples  is  in  the 
open  air,  and  everybody  lives  in  the 
street.  The  little  shops  are  so  entirely 
taken  up  by  the  broad  family  beds 
that  there  is  scarcely  room  left  to 
move  about,  and  the  merchandise  has 
to  be  displayed  in  the  streets.  The 
Toledo,  the  Chiaja,  and  some  of  the 
modern  streets  are  exceptions,  but  in 
the  old  streets  things  are  as  just  de- 
scribed. The  shoemaker  works  in  the 
road-way,  surrounded  by  his  womankind ; 
the  tailor  sits  cross-legged  near  by,  and 
the  housewife  fries  her  potatoes  on  the 
sidewalk.  The  macaroni,  the  stewed 
maize,  mashed  tomatoes,  and  other  popu- 
lar food,  are  cooked  and  sold  right  in  the 
road-way.  At  night,  the  gossiping  and 
card-playing  and  eating  and  drinking 
all  go  on  in  the  street.      The  whole  life 


of  the  town  is  out  of  doors ;  but  it  is 
neither  indolent  nor  squalid,  as  the  tra- 
dition has  it.  Baedeker  describes  the 
streets  of  Naples  as  being  infested  with 
beggars,  and  the  Neapolitans  as  "  the 
most  indolent  and  the  most  squalid  of 
the  human  race.''  During  my  stay  in 
Naples  I  failed  to  find  the  justification 
of  this  allegation.  On  the  contrary,  I 
observed  everywhere  the  most  persistent 
industry  and  general  cleanliness,  partic- 
ularly personal  cleanliness.  The  mod- 
ern Neapolitan  works  from  morning 
until  night  for  very  little  pay,  and  his 
existence  is  of  the  most  frugal.  Why, 
then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  he  remain 
poor?  Why  is  not  Naples  a  prosperous 
and  wealthy  city  ?  One  reason  is  that 
the  trade  of  Italy  has  been  monopolized 
by  the  Northerners,  who  hold  the  rail- 
ways and  who  have  sedulously  kept 
Naples  out  of  the  track  of  communica- 
tion. It  is  only  within  the  past  few 
years  that  Naples  has  been  connected  by 
rail  with  the  other  Italian  cities.  In 
spite  of  united  Italy,  there  is  still  a  tra- 
ditional animosity  between  the  Neapoli- 
tans and  southern  Italians  and  the 
Piedmontese  and  northerners,  —  the 
eaters  of  polenta,  as  they  are  con- 
temptuously termed  by  the  eaters  of 
macaroni.  Then,  again,  the  civilization 
of  Naples  has  not  progressed  with  the 
age.  The  trades  are  carefully  separated 
and  to  a  great  extent  confined  within 
certain  quarters.  One  quarter  of  the 
town  is  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
coppersmiths,  another  by  wheelwrights, 
another  by  cabinet-makers,  another  by 
coopers,  and  so  forth.  The  old  city  is 
quite  like  a  mediaeval  town  :  its  streets 
and  shops  are  scarcely  larger  than  those 
of  Pompeii;  the  industry  is  primitive 
and  local.  It  is  the  industry  of  a  self- 
sufiicing  village  community,  where  each 
one  produces  purely  for  mutual  benefit 
and  convenience,  and  no  further.  The 
production  and  the  commerce  alike  are 
petty,  retail  and  local.  Even  houses  are 
sold  by  retail  at  Naples,  and,  instead  of 
buying  an  entire  house,  you  buy  a 
room,  a  suite  of  rooms,  or  a  whole  flat, 
as  the  case  may  be.  The  house  where 
I  lived  at  Naples  belonged  to  thirteen 
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different  owners,  and  it  was  only  a  small 
four-story  block.  Anything  more  un- 
hyuienic  than  a  Neapolitan  house  could 
not  be  imagined.  The  whole  city,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  modern  quarters, 
is  insufficieutly  drained,  or  not  drained 
at  all ;  the  houses  are  badly  ventilated, 
badly  lighted,  and  without  the  most 
primitive  hygienic  conveniences.  As 
for  the  poorer  quarters,  where  the 
cholera  broke  out  soon  after  I  left  the 
city,  they  can  only  be  compared  to  the 
worst  fever-dens  of  old  London.  Only 
in  this  dry,  sunny  climate  filth  seems 
less  filthy,  and,  so  long  as  the  weather 
remains  fine,  Naples  does  not  stink  as 
one  might  expect.  The  terrible  mo- 
ment is  after  a  rain-storm  ;  and  it  was 
precisely  after  three  days'  rain  that  the 
cholera  broke  out  this  last  time.  The 
rain  sets  in  solution  and  in  decomposition 
all  the  dry  filth  of  the  city. 

The  life  and  amusements  of  the  Nea- 
politans seem  simple.  Their  chief  dis- 
traction is  eating  frutti  di  mare — that 
is  to  say,  shell-fish  of  all  kinds — at  Santa 
Lucia,  the  famous  quay  celebrated  in 
the  well-known  popular  barcarole,  or  in 
the  innumerable  osterie  and  restaurants 
that  exist  all  round  the  vast  bay.  On 
Sunday  they  delight  to  drive  horses 
furiously  up  hill  and  down  ;  but  above 
all  they  delight  in  fireworks  and  illumi- 
nations, for  which  they  find  a  pretext  in 
the  innumerable  religious  fetes  which 
they  celebrate.  From  January  to  De- 
cember there  is  always  a  fete  going  on 
in  some  quarter  of  the  town,  the  great 
feature  of  which  is  the  illumination  of 
the  streets  and  of  the  district  church. 
The  facade  of  the  church  is  always 
very  beautifully  illuminated  with  lines 
of  colored  glasses  following  the  contours 
and  ornaments  of  the  architecture,  and 
all  the  streets  of  the  quarter  are  hung 
with  drapery  and  banners  and  illumi- 
nated with  monumental  brass  chandeliers 
and  candelabra  provided  with  petroleum- 
lamps.  This  improved  material  is  the 
property  of  an  English  company  which, 
I  was  told,  has  made  a  fortune  by  intro- 
ducing the  use  of  petroleum  in  the 
Neapolitan  festa.  I  witnessed  several 
of  these  fetes,   and,  as  far  as   I  could 


see,  the  people  get  their  fun  simply  by 
watching  the  religious  processions  in 
the  daytime,  admiring  the  illuminations 
at  night,  and  dancing  in  the  road- way  to 
the  music  of  the  municipal  band.  As 
a  final  trait  of  the  simplicity  of  Neapol- 
itan manners  and  customs,  I  mention  a 
curious  scene  I  witnessed  one  afternoon. 
At  one  end  of  a  small  square,  surround- 
ed by  lofty  and  irregular  house-fronts, 
were  ranged  four  long  benches  forming 
a  square.  Some  fifty  men  and  women 
were  seated  on  these  benches,  while  in 
the  middle  a  bronzed,  black-haired  man, 
with  a  long  black  moustache  and  lantern 
jaws,  was  reading  aloud,  with  the  ges- 
tures and  intonations  of  a  dramatic 
actor,  the  pages  of  a  thin  folio  volume, 
— an  Italian  translation  of  "  The  Three 
Musketeers."  This  man  earned  his 
living  by  reading  aloud ;  he  receives 
two  centimes — say  two-fifths  of  a  cent 
— from  each  person  seated,  and  nothing 
but  attention  from  the  outside  listeners, 
who  remain  standing.  Alexandre  Dumas 
never  had  a  better  reader  or  a  more  ap- 
preciative audience  than  this  little  com- 
pany in  the  Neapolitan  square. 

Of  high  life  at  Naples  I  did  not  see 
much.  I  was  there  in  the  summer, 
when  the  cosmopolitans  are  absent  and 
when  only  the  poor  local  aristocracy  re- 
mains. As  far  as  my  experience  went, 
I  found  nearly  every  gentleman  to 
whom  I  was  presented  to  be  either  a 
prince,  a  baron,  or  a  count.  I  was  pri- 
vately informed  that  he  was  as  poor  as  a 
rat ;  and  I  observed  that  he  was  dressed 
in  English  horsey  style,  and  that  his 
hair  was  carefully  and  excessively  po- 
maded. My  hostess,  herself  a  Neapoli- 
tan lady,  spoke  very  evilly  of  her  com- 
patriots, saying  that  they  were  poor, 
mean,  inhospitable,  that  they  lived  on 
macaroni  and  beans  in  order  to  be  able  to 
keep  a  carriage,  that  they  starved  them- 
selves to  give  a  grand  fete  once  a  year, 
and  never  had  a  decent  dinner  on  their 
tables.  We  saw  this  high  society  of 
Naples  every  afternoon  between  six  and 
eight  on  the  Riviera  di  Chiaja,  the 
marine  parade  of  Naples,  which  cor- 
responds to  Hyde  Park  at  London  and 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne  at  Paris.     In  the 
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carriages  and  horses  and  servants  in 
livery  there  certainly  was  a  considerable 
display  of  luxury ;  many  of  the  equi- 
pages were  admirably  appointed,  and  the 
toilets  of  the  ladies  were  of  approved 
Parisian  style.  An  admirer  of  the  lux- 
ury and  refinements  of  civilized  life 
could  not  help  remarking  with  satisfac- 
tion a  visible  effort  on  the  part  of  this 
poorly-fed  and  flat-pursed  aristocracy  to 
keep  up  the  reputation  of  their  city  as 
a  "city  swelling  with  all  delight,  gal- 
lantry, and  wealth." 

My  hostess  happily  had  all  the  good 
qualities  of  the  Neapolitans  without 
their  defects.  She  was  exuberantly 
gay  and  vivacious,  she  liked  show  and 
color,  she  adored  music,  but  she  kept  a 
good  table.  At  her  house  I  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  delicate  dishes, 
— notably  fresh  anchovies ;  cucumber- 
flowers,  culled  just  when  the  fruit  is 
forming,  and  fried  in  oil  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  flour ;  gourds  cut  into  chips  and 
fried  in  the  same  way ;  a  salad  of  sweet 
pimentoes  cut  into  slices  with  tomatoes, 
black  olives,  capers,  and  filets  of  pre- 
served anchovies,  the  whole  dressed 
with  oil  and  vinegar.  But  the  noblest 
dish  I  ate  at  Naples  was  a  shell-fish 
soup.  The  preface  of  this  gastronomic 
poem  is  a  coulis  of  smooth-leaved  pars- 
ley fried  in  oil,  or  in  butter  if  you  dis- 
like oil ;  to  this  basis  you  add  tomatoes 
already  well  boiled  and  drained.  This 
mixture  is  gently  boiled  and  hot  water 
added  to  produce  the  necessary  quan- 
tity of  bouillon.  Then  the  shell-fish — 
which  have  been  opened  in  the  mean 
time  by  being  thrown  into  hot  water — 
are  added  to  the  boiling  bouillon,  and 
the  whole  is  allowed  to  simmer  gently. 
The  soup  thus  decocted  is  poured  into 
a  tureen,  garnished  with  croustades  of 
white  bread  fried  golden  brown  in  oil 
or  butter,  and  so  served  hot  and  savory. 
The  shell-fish  used  are  little  cockles  and 
different  varieties  of  small  flat  coquil- 
lages. 

Of  Neapolitan  society  I  cannot  boast 
of  having  seen  much.  Our  hostess 
gave  one  or  two  dinners  in  our  honor, 
but  they  called  for  no  special  comment. 
What  struck  me  most  in  her  existence 


was  the  immense  role  played  by  music 
and  musicians.  In  the  afternoon  she 
was  constantly  receiving  the  visit  of 
this  and  that  maestro,  who  warbled  mel- 
odies and  thrummed  guitars  ;  and  after 
dinner  we  invariably  had  more  music 
and  more  maestri,  with  beautifully- 
combed  hair,  glossy  moustaches,  and  im- 
mense black  eyes.  And  how  delightful  it 
was  to  sit  out  on  the  balcony  in  the  moon- 
light, listening  to  the  music  and  gazing 
at  the  splendid  panorama  of  the  bay, 
and  to  need  no  wrappers  or  shawls,  as 
one  does  in  Northern  summer  resorts, 
with  their  chilly  and  treacherous  even- 
ings ! 

Naples  has  hardly  any  monuments  or 
objects  of  interest.  The  various  mighty 
nations  who  have  successively  occupied 
the  city  —  Greeks,  Oscans,  Romans, 
Goths,  Byzantines,  Normans,  Germans, 
and  Spaniards — have  left  no  palaces  or 
castles  or  churches  that  especially  at- 
tract the  visitor's  eye.  The  churches 
are  very  numerous  and  contain  interiorly 
great  riches,  but  from  the  architectural 
point  of  view  and  from  the  point  of  view 
of  good  taste  they  are  not  remarkable. 
The  private  palaces,  too,  and  the  public 
edifices  have  little  or  no  exterior  splen- 
dor. The  street  architecture  has  no  par- 
ticular character  ;  and  perhaps  what  most 
strikes  the  Northerner  in  the  houses  is 
the  flat  roofs,  the  absence  of  chimneys, 
and  the  brilliant  colors  with  which  they 
are  often  painted.  The  general  pano- 
rama of  the  town  is  without  magnifi- 
cence, but  it  has  a  dash  of  color  and 
gaudiness  about  it  which  seems  thor- 
oughly in  harmony  with  the  Southern 
climate  where  we  are,  and  where  a  rose- 
pink  house  with  ultramarine  window- 
shades  does  not  shock  the  eye,  so  intense 
is  the  light  and  so  great  its  harmonizing 
influence.  Indisputably  the  main  charm 
of  the  place  is  its  unique  situation  and 
its  splendid  bay,  excursions  around  which 
naturally  occupy  most  of  the  visitor's 
time.  In  whatever  direction  one  goes, 
one  finds  a  most  lavish  display  of  the 
gifts  of  nature,  which  amply  compen- 
sates for  the  paltriness  of  the  works  of 
man. 

Naples  itself  is  built  in  a  luxurious 
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garden ;  the  town  rising  up  the  hills 
from  the  bay  forms  a  verdant  amphi- 
theatre ;  all  around  the  city  the  scenery 
of  mountain,  valley,  and  plain  is  mag- 
nificent and  the  fertility  incredible. 
One  can  hardly  understand  how  in  this 
country,  where  in  the  summer  rain  does 
not  fall  for  months  together,  the  verdure 
remains  so  luxuriant  and  fresh,  whereas 
in  the  comparatively  damp  and  north- 
ern climates  of  France  and  England  the 
verdure  loses  its  freshness  before  mid- 
summer. The  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon is  the  lightness  of  the  volcanic 
soil,  which  permits  the  vines,  for  in- 
stance, to  strike  their  roots  as  deep  as 
thirty  or  forty  feet  into  the  earth.  It 
is  indeed  a  blessed  land, — sol  heato,  as 
the  song  says, — and  one  never  tires  of 
admiring  the  orange-  and  the  lemon-trees 
weighed  down  with  their  golden  and 
yellow  fruit,  the  fig-trees  black  with 
figs,  the  groves  of  olives  and  pome- 
granates, of  mulberries,  and  of  all  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  bearing  with  an  abun- 
dance which  we  rarely  see  in  the  North. 
Here,  too,  the  vines  grow  as  Virgil  de- 
scribes them, — hanging  in  festoons  from 
tree  to  tree.  The  whole  country  around 
the  Bay  of  Naples  is  a  truly  patriarchal 
land,  rich  in  wine  and  oil,  a  land  of 
peaceful  happiness,  with  overhead  a 
cloudless  sky,  and  before  you  the  vast 
blue  gulf  dotted  with  beautiful  islands. 
Mere  conscious  existence  in  this  sunny 
climate  is  sufiicient  joy ;  here  only  can 
one  thoroughly  realize  the  meaning  of 
the   untranslatable  phrase   "  dolce   far 

But  if  one  can  strujrjrle  a^rainst  the 
material  seductions  of  the  Bay  of  Na- 
ples, and  if  one  gives  play  to  one's 
historical  curiosity,  what  a  field  of  ob- 
servation and  interest !  With  what  de- 
light one  visits  Pozzuoli,  Baja,  Cumge, 
the  banks  of  the  Acheron,  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  Avernus,  the  grotto  of  the 
Sibyl,  the  whole  landscape  of  the  sixth 
book  of  the  "  J^.neid"  !  Now,  alas  !  the 
gulf  of  Baja  and  the  amphitheatre  of  the 
hill,  so  renowned  among  the  Romans  as 


the  most  voluptuous  place  in  Italy,  is 
like  those  aged  beauties  whose  ruined 
visages  still  retain  beneath  the  wrinkles 
traces  of  their  former  charms :  it  is 
a  hill  covered  with  wood  and  modest 
houses  reflected  in  a  sea  that  is  always 
clear  and  calm.  At  Baja,  thanks, to  the 
volcanic  warmth  of  the  soil,  cold  and  win- 
ter are  almost  unknown.  But  what  a 
delicious  spot  it  must  have  been  in  the 
Roman  times,  when  the  hill  was  covered 
with  beautiful  country-houses  and  gar- 
dens, with  terraces  running  along  the 
shore,  with  temples,  columns,  porticoes, 
statues,  monuments,  villas  constructed 
right  in  the  sea  when  there  was  no 
longer  any  room  left  to  build  on  the 
land !  What  excellent  good  company 
one  found  at  Baja  in  the  days  of  Cicero, 
Horace,  Pompey,  Maecenas,  Catullus ! 
What  excellent  suppers  Lucullus  had 
served  near  Cape  Misenum !  What  a 
fine  spectacle  those  polished  and  luxu- 
rious Roman  gentlemen  had  in  those 
golden  gondolas,  adorned  now  with  col- 
ored streamers,  now  with  lanterns,  in 
that  sea  covered  with  roses,  in  those 
barques  full  of  fair  women,  in  those 
moonlight  concerts  on  the  tranquil  sea, 
in  all  that  luxury  which  Seneca  has  so 
vividly  described  and  so  sourly  blamed  ! 
But,  to  tell  the  truth  and  not  to  play 
the  charlatan  with  the  reader,  I  must 
avow  that  the  pleasure  of  visiting  most 
of  these  places  famous  in  old  times  ex- 
ists more  in  idea  than  in  reality,  and,  as 
the  President  de  Brosses  says  in  his 
"  Lettres  familieres,"  written  from  Italy 
in  1739  and  1740,  ''  a  good  portion  of 
the  articles  above  mentioned  in  this  my 
faithful  narrative  would  prove  to  be  a 
little  flat  for  any  one  who  could  not  read 
the  gazettes  of  the  time  of  Caligula,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  are  agreeable  by 
reminiscence  and  acquire  an  infinite 
charm  from  the  men  who  are  no  longer 
there."  Furthermore,  Addison,  taking 
Silius  Italicus  and  Virgil  as  his  guides, 
has  left  a  faithful  and  curious  description 
of  all  this  coast. 

Theodore  Child. 
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SOMEHOW. 


THE  Ellices  were  sitting  in  conclave. 
As  an  aiFectionate,  united,  and  talk- 
ative family,  it  was  their  custom  to  sit  in 
conclave  over  any  matter  affecting  the 
general  or  individual  welfare. 

"  I  do  not,"  Mrs.  Ellice  would  say, 
"I  do  not  like  reticence  in  families. 
Let  there  be  a  feeling  of  confidence,  and 
let  us  talk  things  over  together  comfort- 

It  was  in  accordance  with  this  habit 
that  there  had  been  a  rallying  of  the 
domestic  forces  and  a  gathering  in  the 
library  of  their  country  home,  where 
father,  mother,  two  sisters,  and  one 
brother  now  sat,  as  just  stated,  in  con- 
clave. The  occasion  was  momentous,  and 
the  subject  under  discussion  presented 
obstacles  to  the  placid  and  comfortable 
progress  usual  at  these  domestic  cabinet 
meetings.  Manette,  the  younger  daugh- 
ter, had  received,  and,  so  far  as  she  had 
power  to  do  so,  had  accepted,  an  offer 
of  marriage,  and  this  deeply-interesting 
event  was  now  under  discussion.  Ma- 
nette, impelled  by  some  innate  instinct 
for  dramatic  situation,  had  placed  herself 
in  the  middle  of  the  room,  while  about 
her,  as  the  figure  in  which  the  interest 
focussed,  were  grouped  the  others,  in 
various  phases  of  deprecatory  protest. 
Mr.  Ellice,  holding  an  open  letter,  was 
speaking.  He  was  a  mild  and  benevo- 
lent little  gentleman,  with  a  fresh  pink 
face  and  snow-white  hair  and  beard  re- 
minding one  oddly  of  cotton-wool. 

"  Of  course  you  know,  my  dear  child," 
he  said,  settling  his  gold-rimmed  spec- 
tacles upon  his  nose  and  through  them 
beaming  blandly  upon  Manette,  "  that 
we  are  all  thinking  of  your  happiness. 
Whatever  may  be  the  end  of  this  matter, 
it  is  for  that  we  are  solicitous.  And  so 
I  feel  it  necessary  to  give  it  our  most 
careful  consideration." 

"  Well,  if  you  want  me  to  be  happy, 
papa  dear,"  said  Manette,  "you  must 
let  me  marry  Frank.  And  I  may  as 
well  tell  you  my  mind  is  made  up  about 


it,  no  matter  what  you  may  all  think." 
And  Manette's  pretty  mouth  wore  a  cer- 
tain look  of  resolve  resulting  from  fa- 
miliarity with  her  subject. 

"  You  need  not  adopt  a  tone  of  defi- 
ance, my  dear.  I  have  not  yet  refused 
my  consent,"  said  her  father. 

"  I  don't  see  much  use  in  our  talking 
it  over  if  Nettie's  mind  is  made  up  ;  she 
won't  pay  any  attention  to  what  we  say," 
said  Reginald  Ellice  acutely.  He  was 
just  eighteen,  and  his  wisdom  profound. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  know  we  could 
not  allow  your  sister  to  engage  herself 
to  any  one  till  we  had  all  talked  it  over 
comfortably,"  said  Mrs.  Ellice. 

"  This  young  man,  Manette,"  contin- 
ued Mr.  Ellice,  looking  intently  at  the 
letter  he  held,  as  though  to  summon  the 
writer  to  their  midst,  "  is,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  a  sort  of  an  artist,  eh  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  why  you  say  '  a  sort  of 
an  artist,'  papa.  He  is  a  real  artist,  and 
a  very  talented  one  ;  and,  oh,  papa,  he  is 
so  handsome !" 

"  Ah  ?  I  am  glad  he  is  likely  to  be 
ornamental ;  I  only  hope  to  find  him 
equally  useful.  How  does  he  gain  his 
living,  Manette  ?" 

"  Why,  papa,  what  a  question  !  By 
selling  his  pictures,  of  course." 

''  Has  he  no  other  source  of  income? 
Does  he  do  nothing  else  for  his  sup- 
port?" 

"  Why,  no  ;  of  course  not.  What 
sort  of  an  artist  would  he  be  to  be  mix- 
ing up  with  other  professions  ?  What 
should  you  think  of  a  doctor  or  a  lawyer 
who  worked  at  any  other  calling  while 
waiting  for  practice  ?" 

"My  dear,  I  only  asked;  I  did  not 
know.  And  about  how  much  do  you 
think  he  has  per  annum  upon  which  to 
support  a  wife?" 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,  papa,  I'm  sure. 
I  suppose  that  depends  on  how  many 
pictures  he  sells." 

"  How  much  does  he  get  for  them, 
Nettie?"     This  searching  remark  pro- 
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ceeded  from  Reginald,  and  it  appeared 
to  have  an  irritating  effect  on  Manette, 
who  answered  curtly, — 

"  Different  prices." 

"  And  where  should  you  live,  my 
dear,  if  you  married  him  ?  How  should 
you  manage?" 

"  Manage  what,  mamma  ?" 

"  Mamma  means  everything,"  said  the 
older  sister,  joining  in  the  discussion. 

"  Everything  is  rather  vague,  Sara," 
Manette  replied. 

"  Should  you  keep  house,  or  board?" 
said  Mrs.  Ellice,  endeavoring  to  put  into 
words  some  of  her  longings  for  detail. 

"  Mercy,  mamma  !"  cried  Nettie  ; 
"  keep  house  !  No,  indeed  ;  we  couldn't 
afford  that." 

"  Then  probably  you  would  board," 
said  Sara,  who  was  generally  credited 
with  the  clear  head  of  the  family. 

"  I  suppose."  said  Manette,  "  that  for 
a  while  we  might  live  in  rooms.  In 
fact,"  she  added,  in  a  burst  of  confi- 
dence, "  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  for  a 
while  we  lived  right  on  in  Frank's 
studio.     Lots  of  artists  do  live  so." 

"  I  guess  his  pictures  don't  bring 
much,"  said  Reginald,  in  a  manner  in- 
clusive of  a  sniff. 

"  I'm  not  aware  that  I  said  they 
brought  a  thousand  dollars  apiece,  did 
I?"  said  Manette,  by  way  of  retort. 

''  I  must  say,  Manette,"  resumed  Mr. 
Ellice,  "  that  this  appears  to  me  to  be  a 
very  impracticable  affair ;  and  I  confess 
that  I  have  never  regarded  the  artistic 
profession  with  much  favor,  unless,  in- 
deed, the  individual  talent  was  of  a  very 
high  order." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean  by 
such  slurring  remarks,  papa.  Frank  is 
not  rich,  to  be  sure,  nor  distinguished 
yet^  but  he  is  doing  well,  and  his  repu- 
tation is  growing  every  year.  He  can 
take  care  of  me,  or  he  wouldn't  have 
asked  me  to  marry  him.  It  may  not  be 
in  a  way  to  satisfy  you  and  mamma,  but 
it  would  content  me.  I  love  the  studio- 
life.  Besides,"  she  added,  "  I  love  him 
dearly." 

"  But  there  would  be  the  cooking, 
Nettie,  and  your  washing,"  said  Mrs. 
Ellice    practically.     "  I    don't   see  how 


you 


could 


get 


alonjr.      You  have  had 


every  comfort  all  your  life,  and  now  to 
think  of  your  branching  off  and  living 
in  this  harum-scarum  sort  of  fashion  ! 
You  don't  realize  what  it  would  be.  I 
believe  it  would  break  my  heart." 

"  Oh,  no,  mamma  dear.  No,  it 
wouldn't.  You'll  see.  I  shall  be  as 
happy  as  a  queen.  As  for  washing,  why, 
Frank  must  have  his  things  washed  some- 
how.    I'll  get  mine  done  the  same  way." 

"  And  your  meals?" 

"  Oh,  the  meals  are  no  trouble.  We'll 
manage  those  easily,  somehow  or  other. 
Restaurants,  you  know,  and  sardines 
and  crackers,  and  everything  comes  pot- 
ted and  canned." 

"  You  would  lose  your  circle  entirely, 
Nettie.  You  would  have  no  place  to 
entertain,  or  receive  calls,  or — " 

"  Oh,  yes,  mamma  ;  everybody  comes 
to  the  studios  ;  and  it's  no  end  of  fun." 

"  I  wish,"  said  Mr.  Ellice,  "  that  Mr. 
Roscoe  were  somewhat  more  prominent 
in  his  line.  It  would  be  more  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  Now,  if  he  were  an  artist 
like  Church — I  remember  his  painting 
of  '  The  Heart  of  the  Andes'  well.  It 
was  on  exhibition  in  New  York  at  one 
time.  An  artist  of  eminence  would  be 
less  objectionable  to  me." 

"  You  seem  to  forget,  papa,  that  Frank 
is  young.  I  don't  suppose  Church 
was  always  famous.  Give  us  a  little 
time,  and  you  will  see,"  said  Manette, 
nodding  her  curly  head  sagely. 

"  What  has  Mr.  Roscoe  painted,  Ma- 
nette ?  I  don't  recall  any  of  his 
works." 

"  Why,  papa,  there  was  his  '  Batli- 
sheba,'  at  the  very  last  spring  exhibi- 
tion. You  saw  it  yourself;  don't  you  re- 
member ? — a  woman  in  a  white-and-gold 
robe,  with  glorious  red  hair  about  her 
shoulders.  It  was  very  well  spoken  of 
by  all  the  critics, —  except  one,"  she 
admitted  reluctantly,  "  and  lie  was  an 
idiot." 

"  I  should  not  have  thought  the  sub- 
ject a  fitting  one  for  public  display,  my 
dear.  I  do  not  admire  his  taste.  I  fear 
I  should  have  agreed  with  the  critic  you 
speak  of  as  an  idiot." 

"  Oh,   nonsense,   papa !    how    narrow 
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you  are  !  Why,  it  was  really  a  study  of 
color.  Frank  ran  across  a  model  with 
that  lovely  auburn  hair,  and  he  made  a 
very  strong  picture  of  her.  The  lights 
and  shades  were  so  well  done,  and  the 
modelling  was  splendid.  Every  one 
thought  it  so  clever.  If  Frank  had 
called  it  '  Meditation'  you  wouldn't  have 
been  a  bit  shocked  ;  and,  as  somebody 
says,  what's  in  a  name?" 

Mr.  Ellice  shook  his  head:  "Never- 
theless, my  dear,  I  do  not  admire  his 
choice  of  a  title.  It  may  be  that  I  am 
narrow,  as  you  say.  I  suppose  if  I  am 
to  have  the  advantage  of  an  artistic  son- 
in-law  I  may  widen." 

"  Oh,  yes,  papa,  you  will  get  lots  of 
ideas  from  Frank  :  it's  so  progressive  to 
be  with  artists  :  you  will  learn  ever  so 
much,"  said  Manette  encouragingly. 
"  And  as  to  the  '  Bathsheba,'  papa,  I 
dare  say  Frank  would  alter  the  title  if 
you  would  give  your  consent  to  our  mar- 
riage." 

"  Yery  probably,"  said  Mr.  Ellice 
dryly,  "  but  I  rate  my  consent  some- 
what higher  than  that.  However,  I 
shall  run  up  to  town  to-morrow  and  see 
Mr.  Roscoe.  After  receiving  more  ex- 
plicit information  from  him  as  to  his  in- 
come and  prospects  I  can  better  make  up 
my  mind." 

"  Now,  papa,"  said  Manette,  in  a  tone 
of  grave  expostulation,  "  don't  go  bother- 
ing Frank  about  money-matters.  Don't 
you  know  artists  hate  that  sort  of  thing  ? 
He  won't  like  to  have  you  prying  into 
his  affiiirs." 

"  If  he  is  so  sensitive,  my  dear,  he 
should  not  draw  my  attention  to  them 
by  proposing  for  my  daughter.  He  can- 
not justly  resent  my  desiring  to  know 
whether  you  will  be  as  safe  in  his  care 
as  in  mine,  allowing  I  give  you  to  him. 
I  shall  not  be  too  hard  on  him  ;  but  he 
must  define  his  position,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  he  must  be  exact,  otherwise  I 
must  withhold  my  consent,"  said  Mr. 
Ellice,  while  an  expression  of  consider- 
able firmness  settled  upon  his  usually 
benign  countenance. 

And  then  the  conclave  came  to  an 
end. 

On  the  morrow  Mr.  Ellice  went  to 


town  by  an  early  train  for  the  purpose 
of  interviewing  his  would-be  son-in-law 
and  impressing  upon  him  the  absolute 
necessity  for  defining  his  financial  posi- 
tion and  prospects  for  the  future  which 
he  had  asked  Manette  to  share. 

Mr.  Roscoe's  studio  was  on  upper 
Broadway,  in  a  building  the  ground- 
floor  of  which  was  occupied  by  several 
small  stores.  A  narrow  passage-way 
opened  directly  from  the  street,  from 
which  a  steep  stairway  led  to  the  stories 
above.  At  the  left  of  the  door  of  en- 
trance, on  the  plastered  wall,  was  dis- 
played a  large  board,  upon  which  were 
printed  names,  with  corresponding 
numbers  indicating  the  rooms  occu- 
pied by  each.  Against  every  name  was 
a  slip,  and  upon  this  slip  was  the  word 
"  In"  or  "  Out,"  as  the  case  might  be. 
Perceiving  a  possible  economy  of  exer- 
tion in  this  contrivance,  Mr.  Ellice 
paused  to  consult  it,  and  soon  discovered 
that  according  to  the  guide-board  Mr. 
Boscoe  was  in,  and  also  that  he  inhabited 
the  fifth  floor,  room  142.  By  dint  of  mov- 
ing slowly  and  halting  on  the  landings 
to  regain  his  breath,  the  old  gentleman 
finally  arrived  on  the  fifth  floor,  and, 
after  a  few  minutes'  meandering  through 
some  dimly-lighted  and  dusty  corridors, 
he  suddenly  found  himself  in  a  corner 
and  fronting  room  No.  142.  The  name 
of  Francis  Boscoe,  done  in  red  paint  and 
bold  lettering,  embellished  the  panels  of 
the  door,  and  a  slate  hung  beneath. 
Upon  it  was  scrawled,  "  Back  in  a  few 
moments.      Wait^ 

Mr.  Ellice  wished  it  had  occurred 
to  Mr.  Boscoe  to  mitigate  the  waiting 
process  imposed  on  his  visitors  by 
placing  a  chair  at  his  door.  However, 
he  leaned  resignedly  against  the  wall, 
and,  resting  on  his  neat  umbrella, 
which  he  had  brought  presumably  as  a 
moral  support,  the  day  being  cloudless, 
he  waited  with  what  patience  he  could 
for  the  return  of  Mr.  Boscoe,  while  the 
conviction  grew  upon  him  that  the 
aff"air  touching  which  he  had  come  was 
wholly  impracticable. 

The  slow  moments  passed ;  to  his 
ears  came  faintly  the  surge  and 
roar  of  the  busy  street  below ;  a  dis- 
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tant  door  slammed,  footsteps  passed  up 
aud  down  the  uncarpeted  stairs,  and 
snatches  of  migratory  conversations 
drifted  round  his  corner,  while  in  some 
adjacent  room  a  man  was  whistling 
cheerily.  Mr.  Ellice  heard  this  last 
sound  for  some  time  before  the  idea 
occurred  to  him  that  it  came  apparently 
from  the  room  at  the  door  of  which 
he  waited.  Room  142  might  be  in- 
habited, if  not  by  its  proper  tenant. 
He  would  investigate,  hoping  for  a  seat 
and  a  more  varied  prospect  than  the 
blank  wall  before  him ;  under  which 
inspiration  he  knocked,  and  was  prompt- 
ly bidden  to  enter  by  an  agreeable  voice 
that  seemingly  succeeded  to  the  gay 
whistle.  Mr.  Ellice  turned  the  handle, 
but  the  door  was  fast. 

"'  Give  her  a  kick,"  said  the  pleasant 
voice  within.     "  She  sticks." 

Mr.  Ellice  felt  that  the  suggested 
kicking  would  detract  from  the  dignity 
of  his  entrance,  so,  instead,  he  remarked 
firmly,  "Be  so  obliging  as  to  open  the 
door.     It  appears  to  me  to  be  locked." 

There  was  a  sound  as  of  a  chair 
pushed  back  raspingly  on  a  bare  floor, 
a  quick  tread  across  the  room,  and  the 
door  was  opened. 

"  By  Jove !  it  was  locked,  after  all. 
Well,  sir,  what  can  T  do  for  you  ?" 

A  tall  young  fellow,  with  bright 
brown  eyes,  a  moustache  to  match, 
and  closely-cropped  brown  hair,  which, 
if  allowed  sufficient  length,  would  curl, 
was  the  speaker.  Upon  his  repressed 
locks  a  battered,  soft-gray  hat  sat  jaun- 
tily ;  in  one  hand  he  held  a  palette,  wet 
with  fresh  colors,  and  an  assortment  of 
brushes,  also  a  pacific  sort  of  flat  knife, 
limp  and  flexible. 

Mr.  Ellice's  inner  consciousness  at 
once  revealed  to  him  that  this  was  Mr. 
Roscoe,  and  he  as  swiftly  admitted  that 
Manette  had  spoken  truly.  He  was 
very  handsome,  and  the  glance  of  his 
bright  eyes  was  at  once  candid  and  win- 
some, though  his  brown  velveteen  coat 
was  liberally  smeared  with  paint,  his 
lonLT  and  slender  hands  were  decorated 
with  several  high  tints,  and  his  trousers 
were  undeniably  shabby.  Mr.  Ellice 
was  not  insensible  to    the   picturesque, 


and  he  felt  that  an  artistic  shabbiness 
was  less  objectionable  than  that  known 
as  genteel. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  when  Mr.  Roscoe 
is  likely  to  return  ?"  he  asked,  feigning 
ignorance  as  to  the  young  man's  iden- 
tity, while  observing  him  keenly. 

"  Why,  he  is  in.  I'm  Mr.  Roscoe,  at 
your  service." 

"  Ah,  indeed  !  I  have  waited  at  your 
door,  Mr.  Roscoe,  for  some  time,  infer- 
ring from  this,"  indicating  the  slate, 
"  that  you  were  out." 

"  Oh  !  I  see.  That's  been  there  for 
a  month,  I  guess.  You  should  have 
knocked,  anyhow,"  said  Frank  cheer- 
fully, not  offering  to  remove  the  delu- 
sive statement  from  his  portal.  "  But 
walk  in,  Mr.—" 

"  My  name  is  Ellice,"  said  the  old 
gentleman  pointedly. 

"  Oh,  by  Jove  !  you  don't  say  so  !  I 
remember  now  that  Nettie  did  say  in 
her  note  that  you  might  drop  in  to-day. 
How  are  you,  sir?"  extending  his  hand 
cordially.  "Walk  right  in."  And  he 
led  the  way  into  the  studio,  into  the 
like  of  which  apartment  his  guest  had 
never  before  penetrated.  There  were 
draperies,  odd  bits  of  armor,  casts, 
easels,  paintings  on  the  walls  and  on  the 
floor,  tilted  and  leaning  against  every 
available  protuberance,  sketches  in  every 
stage  of  incompleteness,  a  few  desultory 
pieces  of  furniture,  bric-ii-brac  of  all 
sorts ;  and  in  the  midst  of  this  chaos 
was  set  an  easel,  upon  which  was  a  large 
canvas,  and  at  this  the  artist  had  evi- 
dently been  at  work.  The  next  revela- 
tion sent  a  thrill  akin  to  horror  through 
the  old  gentleman's  veins.  Upon  a  raised 
platform  that  extended  across  one  side 
of  the  room  was  a  young  woman,  robed 
in  a  scanty  and  clinging  vestment  of  a 
vivid  green  hue,  overshot  with  gold  and 
scarlet.  She  was  half  reclinins:,  coiled 
as  it  were  in  an  intricate  attitude,  grace- 
ful yet  inexplicable,  and,  though  motion- 
less, almost  breathless,  was  certainly  a 
living  woman.  Mr.  PJllice,  thinking  of 
his  daughter,  felt  the  cold  beads  of  out- 
raged propriety  start  upon  his  brow,  and 
his  next  remark  was  made  in  tones  almost 
tragic  in  their  suppressed  reproach  : 
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"  I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Roscoe,  that  my 
visit  is  inopportune.  Perhaps  at  another 
time—" 

"  Oh,  not  at  ^all,  not  at  all.  I've 
worked  long  enough,  and  am  glad  to 
knock  off  for  a  while.  Drop  the  pose, 
Becky,"  he  said,  addressing  the  young 
woman  on  the  platform.  "  I  guess," 
he  continued,  "that,  on  the  whole,  you 
might  as  well  go  for  to-day.  I  shan't 
get  to  work  for  some  time  now,  and  this 
afternoon  I'm  going  out." 

"Shall  I  come  to-morrow?"  asked  the 
model,  hopping  down  in  her  glittering 
draperies. 

"  Yes.  Come  early,  and  we'll  make  a 
good  start." 

The  girl  disappeared  behind  the  screen 
and  shortly  emerged  attired  in  a  matter- 
of-fact  costume  of  blue  flannel,  in  which, 
for  some  obscure  reason,  she  appeared 
less  of  an  impropriety,  and  left  the  studio 
without  further  ceremony.  "  Take  a  seat, 
Mr.  EUice,"  said  the  artist,  and,  clear- 
ing a  chair  of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of 
color-tubes,  palettes,  a  bunch  of  with- 
ered roses,  a  French  novel,  and  a  black- 
ing-brush, he  offered  it  with  easy  hos- 
pitality to  his  guest.  Mr.  Ellice  seated 
himself  gingerly.  The  chair  was  of 
carved  oak,  and  its  spindle  legs  did  not 
invite  confidence.  The  old  gentleman, 
in  unconsciously  comic  contrast  to  his 
seat,  sat  well  forward,  holding  in  either 
hand  his  umbrella  and  his  glossy  hat. 
Mr.  Roscoe  in  an  unstudied  attitude 
leaned  against  a  pile  of  boxes  upon 
which  a  mass  of  white  fur  was  disposed, 
and  chatted  airily. 

"  I'm  trying  to  work  up  something 
good  out  of  this,"  he  said,  nodding 
toward  the  canvas  on  the  easel,  "but  I've 
had  no  end  of  bother  with  my  model : 
she  doesn't  take  the  pose  to  suit  me.  It's 
a  '  Lamia,'  you  see,  and  to  my  thinking 
there's  not  enough,  so  to  speak,  sinuosity 
about  it  yet.  That  sort  of  thing  is 
deuced  difficult,  you  know,  particularly 
if  the  model  doesn't  catch  the  idea. 
Becky  says  she  feels  out  of  joint  in  the 
pose,  and  I'm  afraid  my  '  Lamia'  looks 
so.  How  does  it  strike  you,  Mr.  Ellice?" 
he  asked  confidingly. 

"  Me?"  said  the  old  gentleman,  some- 


what abashed  by  this  abrupt  appeal. 
"Oh,  I  know  but  little  of  such  mat- 
ters. I  should  not  like  to  give  an 
opinion.  But  I  should  like  a  few  mo- 
ments' conversation  with  you,  Mr.  Bos- 
coe,  on  another  topic.  I  have  recently 
received  a  letter  from  you  in  reference 
to  my  younger  daughter." 

"  Yes,  sir.     I  want  to  marry  her." 

"  So  I  understood." 

"  Well,  I  hope  it  is  all  settled,  Mr. 
ElHce,"  said  Frank. 

"  By  no  means,  Mr.  Boscoe.  There 
is  much  to  consider  before  that  can  be 
said.  Before  giving  my  consent  in  so 
important  a  matter  I  must  satisfy  myself 
as  to  your  qualifications  as  a  husband 
for  my  daughter.  You  see  the  justice 
of  this,  I  hope  ?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  That's  fair  enough.  I 
am  ready  to  answer  any  questions  you 
choose  to  ask." 

"  In  the  first  place,  you  can,  I  pre- 
sume, give  me  satisfactory  references  as 
to  your  habits,  moral  character,  and  so 
forth  ?" 

Frank  flushed  a  little,  but  answered 
quite  readily,  "  Certainly.  I  refer  you 
to  my  entire  circle  of  acquaintance. 
You  may  investigate  my  career  from  in- 
fancy up  to  date.  I'm  not  a  saint,  but 
I'm  not  afraid  to  have  my  character 
looked  at  in  broad  daylight." 

"  And  as  to  your  financial  position, 
is  that  equally  open  to  investigation  ?" 

Frank  was  idly  dabbing  little  oily 
patches  of  color  on  his  palette  with  one 
of  the  brushes  he  held. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  a  laugh  which 
his  white  teeth  illumined  brilliantly, 
"it  is  open  to  investigation,  but  I'm 
afraid  you'll  strike  some  snags  there. 
To  say  the  truth,  I'm  confoundedly 
hard  up  just  now." 

"  In  that  case,  Mr.  Boscoe,  do  you 
consider  yourself  justified  in  asking  my 
daughter  to  share  your  lot?" 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,  you  know,"  said 
Frank  comfortably,  "  I'm  always  hard 
up,  more  or  less.  We  artists  get  used 
to  that.  I  can  always  contrive  to  scratch 
along  somehow." 

"  Pardon  me,  Mr.  Boscoe,  but  it 
would  not  be  satisfactory  to  me  to  con- 
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fide  my  child  to  anything  so  irregular  as 
the  scratching-along  system." 

"  If  you  confide  her  to  me,  Mr.  El- 
lice,  I  shall  take  care  of  her,  and,  what's 
more,  I  shall  make  her  happy.  I  sup- 
pose that  would  be  satisftictory,  wouldn't 
it?" 

"  I  should  wish  to  see  the  means  to 
that  end  more  clearly  than  I  do  now. 
Are  you  by  chance  in  debt?" 

"  Oh,  nothing  to  speak  of.  One  good 
sale  would  clear  oif  all  I  owe." 

"  Manette  tells  me  you  wish  to  be 
married  very  soon.  How  do  you  propose 
in  that  event  to  provide  for  your  wife's 
comfort?" 

"  Oh,  I'd  look  out  for  that.  I'd  man- 
age somehow  to  make  her  comfortable. 
If  I  keep  this  studio  we  might  stay  on 
in  it  for  a  while.  Nettie  says  she  could 
get  on  capitally  here.  There's  a  little 
room  next  door  we  could  have  for  a  bed- 
room." 

"  And  your  meals, — how  should  you 
arrange  about  them  ?" 

"  Oh,  somehow,"  said  Frank.  "  For 
breakfast  I've  got  a  famous  cofi'ee-pot 
that  will  make  you  a  first-class  cup  of 
cofiee  in  three  minutes  by  the  watch. 
Ever  seen  one  of  them  ?  You  have 
your  coifee  ground  to  a  fine  powder, 
you  know,  and  then — " 

"  But,  Mr.  Roscoe,  my  impression  is 
that  Manette  requires  more  than  a  cup 
of  coifee  for  her  morning  meal." 

"  Why,  of  course  we  would  fill  in 
with  other  things,  too." 

"  I  am  afraid  Manette  would  not 
'  fill  in'  much,  according  to  your  plan." 

"  She  wouldn't  starve, —  never  you 
fear  about  that,"  said  Frank  reas- 
suringly. 

"  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  in 
making  these  highly  picturesque  ar- 
ranirements  that  you  might  have  a 
family?" 

"  A  family  !"  echoed  Frank,  opening 
his  brown  eyes  widely.  ''  Oh,  you  mean 
a  baby." 

"  Yes.     Possibly  babies." 

"  Great  heavens !  not  twins,  I  hope. 
But  one  wouldn't  bother  me.  I  like 
children.  I  know  a  fellow, — Karl  Mill, 
who  does  such  jolly  marines,  you  know : 


he  lives  in  two  rooms,  no  larger  than  this, 
with  his  wife  and  three  kids ;  they  get 
along  first-rate.  And,  besides,  by-  the 
time  the  baby  arrives  I  may  be  able  to 
take  a  house  on  the  avenue  and  set 
Nettie  up  in  style.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain, Mr.  Ellice,  I'm  willing  to  risk  it, 
and  so  is  she." 

"  Ah  !  possibly  you  think  that  my 
affection  for  my  daughter  would  operate 
in  your  favor  financially  ?" 

"  By  Jove  !  no,  sir  !  You  do  me  in- 
justice. I'm  not  above  a  helping  hand 
in  my  profession,  but  I  want  nothing 
from  you  but  Nettie.  I  love  her,  and 
I'll  take  care  of  her  and  the  baby  too, 
and  I'll  make  her  happy." 

"  And  how  do  you  suppose,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe, that  your  wife  would  tolerate  the 
presence  in  her  home  of  such  young 
persons  as  I  saw  but  now  upon  the  plat- 
form yonder?" 

Frank  Boscoe  put  down  his  palette 
and  brushes  and  stepped  before  Mr.  El- 
lice. There  was  an  angry  light  in  his 
laughing  eyes  and  a  hot  flush  on  his 
cheek. 

"Mr.  Ellice,"  he  said,  "I  wonder 
you're  not  ashamed  to  make  such  a  re- 
mark as  that.  You  insult  your  daughter 
as  well  as  me.  I  haven't  so  far  forgot- 
ten my  dead  mother,"  and  he  lifted  the 
battered  hat  from  his  head,  "as  to  be 
capable  of  bringing  my  wife  into  an  at- 
mosphere of  impurity.  That's  not  in 
my  line  at  all.  As  for  poor  Becky, 
she's  a  good,  modest  girl,  and  supports 
an  old  blind  father  and  a  troop  of 
younger  sisters  and  brothers.  There's 
no  more  harm  in  her  being  here  than  in 
your  own  visit." 

"  Ah  !  Possibly  I  am  wrong,  Mr.  Ros- 
coe, but  I  have  always  been  under  the 
impression  that  the  young  women  who 
offered  themselves  as  models  were  an 
abandoned  class ;  but  there  may  be,  as 
you  say,  honorable  exceptions." 

"  I  didn't  say  Becky  was  an  excep- 
tion, Mr.  Ellice.  There  are  many  as 
good  as  she.  There's  not  what  you 
would  call  an  '  abandoned'  character 
on  my  list,  I  don't  want  that  sort. 
Nettie  has  seen  the  models  about  lots  of 
times.     She  doesn't  mind  them   in  the 
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least.  The  fact  is,  sir,  I  don't  think 
jou  know  much  about  artists,  do  you  ? 
You  haven't  been  much  among  the 
studios,  have  you?" 

"  No.  I  confess  that  this  is  my  first 
visit  to  one.  I  have  taken  an  interest  in 
art  in  a  general  way,  and  have  occasionally 
purchased  a  picture  that  pleased  me,  but 
there  my  experience  ceases." 

"  Well,  if  there  were  no  patrons 
there  would  be  no  artists,  or  very  few,  I 
suspect :  so  you  see  you  are  responsible 
for  us,  after  all.  But  as  regards  Xettie, 
she  has  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  life  we 
lead,  and  I  do  honestly  believe  she 
would  be  happy  with  me.  Now  do  give 
her  to  me,  won't  you,  Mr.  Ellice?  I'd 
vastly  rather  have  her  with  your  consent 
than  without  it." 

"Implying  that  you  mean  in  any  case 
to  have  her?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  mean  to  give  her  up. 
I'm  willing  to  wait,  however,  till  you 
have  known  me  longer  and  grown  to  like 
me." 

"  You  seem  tolerably  confident  that 
you  will  win  my  regard." 

"  Oh,  yes.  There's  no  reason  why 
you  shouldn't  like  me, — none  in  the 
world." 

"  I'm  not  aware  that  I  dislike  you 
now,"  said  Mr.  Ellice,  smiling  benignly. 

"  Come,  now,  that's  capital !  I  knew 
you  weren't  of  the  stern  father  type  the 
moment  I  saw  you." 

"  The  conviction  must  have  sus- 
tained you  considerably  during  this  in- 
terview, Mr.  Roscoe.  I  certainly  have 
not  spared  your  feelings." 

"  Oh,  I  haven't  minded  in  the  least," 
said  Frank,  laughing. 

"  Well,"  said  Mr.  Ellice,  gathering 
together  his  hat  and  umbrella  and  rising 
to  go,  "I  shall  give  this  matter  my  earn- 
est consideration,  and  will  let  you  know 
my  decision  in  a  few  days." 

'•'  All  right,"  said  Frank,  extending 
his  hand  as  he  opened  the  door.  "  Give 
my  love  to  Nettie. 

Then  Mr.  Ellice  went  home  in  a  state 
of  mind  bordering  on  the  hilarious, 
though   he  reminded  himself  that  the 


afi"air  was  wholly  preposterous  and  that 
common  sense  would  not  admit  of  his 


condoning  it. 


"Well,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Ellice 
to  her  husband,  "  and  what  sort  of  a 
young  man  is  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  what  did 
you  say  to  him  ?" 

"  Mr.  Roscoe  is  a — well,  my  love,  he 
is  a  very  singular  young  man ;  but  I 
must  admit  he  is  not  ofi'ensive.  In  fact, 
he  is  a  remarkably  agreeable  and  alto- 
gether lovable  young  fellow." 

"  Really  !  And  what  are  his  views  ? 
What  does  he  propose  to  do?" 

"  He  proposes  to  marry  Nettie  and 
live  on  an  annual  income  of  nothing 
certain,  in  a  room  on  the  fifth  floor  of  a 
building  on  upper  Broadway,  with  a 
complete  household  outfit  of  a  patent 
coff"ee-pot  and  an  impossible  chair." 

"  Oh,  William  !  how  dreadful !  What 
a  horrible  life  for  our  Nettie !" 

"  Mr.  Roscoe  thinks  it .  would  be 
charming.  And,  by  the  way,  he  re- 
gards our  Nettie  as  his  Nettie." 

"  But  of  course  you  told  him  you 
would  never  consent  to  anything  so 
ridiculous." 

"  Well,  no, — not  exactly.  I  left  the 
matter  open.  But  I  am  inclined,  my 
dear  Eliza,  I  really  am  inclined  to  let 
these  two  ridiculous  young  people  marry 
and  be  happy  in  their  own  way." 

"  But  how  does  he  propose  to  sup- 
port Nettie?  and  how  would  they  get 
on  t 

"  Mr.  Roscoe's  reply  to  that  question," 
said  Mr.  Ellice,  smiling,  "  resolved  itself 
into  '  somehow.'  I  intend  to  allow  him 
to  try  it.  Meantime,  as  I  believe  he 
will,  on  the  whole,  make  Nettie  a  good 
husband,  I  shall  keep  an  eye  on  their 
domestic  machinery  and  see  that  it  does 
not  entirely  run  down  in  the  event  of 
their  losing  their  present  touching  confi- 
dence in  '  somehow.'  Though  I  admit 
this  is  not  a  defensible  line  of  conduct 
on  my  part.  In  fact,  I  think  it  is 
open  to  the  charge  of  imbecility ;  but  I 
expect  to  enjoy  it  very  much,  my  dear." 
Mary  Bigelow  Francis. 
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THE  name  of  Richard  Doyle,  for  the 
majority  of  those  who  hear  it  now- 
adays, seems  to  speak  of  a  somewhat 
early  time,  ere  the  graceful  sex  had 
emerged  triumphantly  from  its  struggle 
with  the  environment  of  crinoline,  and 
when  man  still  had  a  tuft  to  his  chin. 
It  is  true  that  Doyle's  activity  continued 
till  the  present  day,  but  his  later  work, 
exhibited  from  year  to  year  in  the 
Grosvenor  Gallery,  came  to  the  view  of 
a  comparatively  limited  public,  and  for 
most  of  us  it  is  the  performance  of  his 
youth  which  has  preserved  his  name  in 
our  minds.  We  associate  him  intimate- 
ly with  a  period  when  the  queen  was  a 
fresh,  young  woman  with  an  oval  face 
and  Prince  Albert  was  about  encourag- 
ing the  breeders  of  cattle,  when  the 
magnificent  O'Connell  was  in  full  ebulli- 
ence and  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  conduct- 
ing her  majesty's  government  with  the 
aid  of  plentiful  quotations  from  the 
ancient  classics, — a  time  not  very  long 
past,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless,  so 
rapidly  do  we  live  now,  already  quite 
remote  ;  and  the  curt  line  in  which  the 
cable  recently  reclaimed  our  attention 
for  him  merely  to  say  that  he  had  but 
just  died  at  the  too  early  age  of  fifty- 
seven  was  apt  to  prompt  a  sudden  mis- 
giving that  we  had  been  turning  Time's 
pages  altogether  too  hastily  and  were 
several  chapters  in  advance  of  the  lesson 
for  the  day.  Richard  Doyle,  we  remem- 
ber, was  the  Robin  Goodfellow,  the 
"  Cherub  Dicky," — to  borrow  the  sobri- 
quet of  one  of  the  stage  -  memories 
about  which  the  affectionate  fancy  of 
Elia  delighted  to  play, — of  Mr.  Punch's 
early  days.  We  know  him  also  as  the  cre- 
ator of  the  Brown,  Jones,  and  Robinson 
who  made  the  grand  tour ;  as  the  charm- 
ing artist  whose  Ethel  Clive  and  Colonel 
Newcome  we  meet  so  agreeably  in  that 
world  of  sentiment  to  which  the  genius 
of  Thackeray  transports  us, — far  from 
our  electric-light  walk  and  telephone  con- 
versation.     But  a  moment's  reflection 


assures  us  that  it  is  to  "  Punch"  that 
we  assign  him,  and  that  to  find  him 
we  should  open  again  the  "  valluble 
mislny"  whose  familiar  cover  his  pencil 
designed  and  whose  pages  it  embellished. 
A  quiet  smile,  such  as  Doyle's  work  for 
"  Punch"  is  apt  to  occasion,  seems  a  not 
unfitting  tribute  to  the  memory  of  his 
"  happy  spark,"  and  perhaps  for  his  sake 
the  gathering  dust  on  the  volumes  of 
1844-50  has  lately  been  a  little  disturbed. 
To  recur  to  this  "  Punch"  of  Doyle's 
day  is  to  approach  very  closely  the  prom- 
ising and  potent  beginnings  of  the  peri- 
odical :  its  pages  have  never  been  richer 
or  fuller,  its  characteristic  qualities,  the 
source  of  its  success,  never  more  admi- 
rably manifested.  To  recur  to  it  is  also, 
as  indeed  is  any  considerable  contact 
with  this  enviable  paper,  to  recur  to  the 
contemplation  of  that  interesting  little 
conundrum  with  which  the  possibly 
colonial- minded  among  us  are  fond  of 
beguiling  an  idle  moment, — the  ques- 
tion, namely,  why  we  have  not  an 
American  "  Punch."  The  forte  of  the 
colonial  mind,  if  it  may  be  said  to  have 
a  forte,  is  rather  admiration  than  analy- 
sis ;  and  this  perhaps  may  be  held  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  conundrum 
usually  appears  not  as  a  query,  but  as 
an  exclamation,  and  consequently  fails 
to  elicit  any  other  answer  than  a  chorus 
of  interjections.  But  in  turning  these 
early  pages,  in  catching  "  Punch,"  as  it 
were,  in  the  open  and  confiding  season 
of  youth,  one  feels  as  though  possibly 
his  secret  might  be  apprehended,  an  idea 
or  two  caught  about  his  art  and  his 
humor  with  which  to  approach  the  conun- 
drum in  a  more  coming-on  disposition. 
In  the  first  place,  however,  it  would  be 
well,  if  possible,  to  get  some  clearer 
notion  than  the  colonial  mind  is  apt  to 
give  of  what  it  is  we  mean  by  an  Ameri- 
can "  Punch."  It  is  hardly  probable 
that,  although  it  would  like  to  do  so,  the 
colonial  mind  regards  "  Punch"  exactly 
as  an  Englishman  docs  or  values  it  as 
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an  Englishman  values  it.  It  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  Englishman  regards 
"  Punch"  as  a  comic  paper ;  but  we 
know  very  well  that  our  un colonial 
mind  does  not  so  regard  it ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  small  appreciation  of  comi- 
cality which  our  colonial  mind  ordinarily 
manifests,  it  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
it  really  values  "  Punch"  on  the  score  of 
the  amount  of  that  article  which  it 
offers.  "  Punch,"  in  short,  for  the 
American,  whatever  may  be  the  atti- 
tude of  his  mind,  cannot  seem  before  all 
a  journal  pour  rire.  It  would  be  hard 
if  a  comic  paper  were  not  justified  by 
being  simply  comic ;  but  on  this  side  we 
do  not  demand  of  "Punch"  so  much, 
while  on  another  side  we  demand  very 
much  more.  The  comic  side  of  "  Punch" 
has  been  said  to  be  at  present  shrouded 
in  general  gloom,  amid  which  walk  about 
Du  Maurier's  personal  friends ;  and  the 
remark,  although  it  is  the  voice  of  that 
extreme  type  of  the  uncolonial  mind, 
the  American  humorist,  and  has  the 
feeling  for  accuracy  peculiar  to  that 
person,  has  nevertheless  the  serious 
value  of  indicating  very  fairly  what  it 
is  that  we  care  about  in  "  Punch,"  of 
denoting  "  Punch's"  strong  side,  in  the 
development  of  which  has  lain  its  success. 
We  care  for  these  personal  friends ;  we 
are  willing  indeed,  if  it  must  be  so,  to 
plunge  for  them  occasionally  amid  gen- 
eral gloom.  Life  itself,  the  social  pessi- 
mist may  say,  is,  after  all,  nothing  but 
a  constant  meeting  of  one's  personal 
friends  amid  general  gloom ;  but,  what- 
ever one  may  think  about  the  medium 
in  which  they  move,  the  friends  are  an 
admittedly  important  factor,  and  in  pay- 
ing attention  to  them  "  Punch"  has  been 
from  Doyle's  day  to  our  own  a  highly 
valuable  and  interesting  commentator  on 
Enoflish  life.     It  has  been  said  of  the 

O 

works  of  the  late  Mr.  Trollope  that  as 
novels  they  are  very  well,  but  that 
their  high  value  is  as  comprehensive 
transcriptions  of  English  manners  :  so  it 
may  be  said  of  "  Punch"  that  as  a  comic 
paper  it  is  well  enough  possibly,  but  that 
its  success  is  as  a  wonderfully  copious 
commentator  on  English  life.  One  may 
add  that  from  "  Punch"  and  Mr.  Trol- 


lope together,  without  more  ostensibly 
serious  sources,  many  bright  colonial 
minds  are  credibly  reported  to  have  ob- 
tained an  excellent  working  knowledge 
of  English  society.  What  we  mean 
by  an  American  "  Punch"  is  a  paper 
which  by  a  similarly  full  pictorial  and 
humorous  presentation  of  our  friends — 
using  the  word  in  a  most  catholic  and  un- 
exclusive  spirit — shall  obtain  like  impor- 
tance as  a  commentator  on  American  life. 
At  no  period  of  "  Punch's"  existence 
has  it  performed  more  admirably  its 
function  of  commentator  than  during 
the  time  to  which  we  return  for  the 
sake  of  Richard  Doyle.  It  has  at  no 
time  since  been  more  abundant,  more 
thorough.  Besides  Doyle  here  is  Leech, 
here  are  the  Caudle  Lectures,  here  are 
those  of  Miss  Tickletoby,  the  epistles 
of  the  elder  Brown  to  his  son,  the  Snob 
Papers.  Mr.  Punch  is  "  rich  in  the 
glory  of  his  rising  sun."  And  no  pages 
exhibit  more  clearly  the  qualities  of 
humor  and  art,  by  virtue  of  which  he 
has  "shown  up"  his  friends  with  such 
completeness  and  actuality.  There  could 
hardly  be  a  better  exemplar  of  the  qual- 
ity essential  to  "  Punch's"  art  than 
Richard  Doyle.  Mr.  Du  Maurier,  for 
example,  whose  beautiful  work  is 
"  Punch's"  chief  distinction  at  present, 
possesses  this  essential  quality,  of  course, 
but  he  possesses  in  such  fulness  so 
much  that  is  not  essential  that  he  is  by 
no  means  the  useful  instance  Doyle  is. 
Doyle's  contribution  to  "  Punch"  is 
marked  by  its  quality  of  lightness  and 
immateriality ;  it  is  full  of  Ariel  gay- 
ety  and  sportive  unconcern,  of  delicate 
sentiment,  of  quick  perception,  also  of 
social  knowledge  ;  but  one  may  say  of 
him,  as  a  French  writer  has  said  of  him- 
self, '•  He  hovered  round  society,  having 
at  his  back  a  field  of  liberty  vast  as  the 
sky."  This  field  of  liberty  we  catch 
glimpses  of  in  the  head-pieces  and 
vignettes  which  Doyle  did  when  he  did 
as  he  pleased,  where  in  the  windings  of 
slender  scrolls  a  host  of  little  fellows, 
delightfully  inhuman,  sit  wrapt  in  deep 
thought  of  something  inconceivable,  or 
smile  mysteriously  at  some  impossible 
jest.     His  initial  letters,  too,  are  apt  to 
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«  be  invaded  and  captured  by  this  pygmy 
swarm  from  the  region  beyond  the  pale 
of  King  Fact,  who  swagger  victoriously 
from  A  to  Z,  swing  by  dozens  in  the 
S's  and  leer  through  the  O's :  they 
are  undeniable.  In  our  dim,  earthy 
way  we  have  been  aware  of  them,  and 
find  them,  somehow,  very  natural  and 
"  impertinently  seasonable  to  the  time 
of  the  day."  These  letters  are  surely 
such  an  alphabet  as  should  be  provided 
to  charm  the  pained  steps  of  childhood : 
they  open  "magic  casements"  on  the 
fairy-world  ;  we  see  the  enchanted  castle, 
the  gallant  knight  charging  the  ogre,  the 
awful  shape  solemnly  riding  off  with  the 
lovely  lady.  There  are  others,  too,  of  a 
sentiment  less  remote,  which  show  the 
serenade,  the  declaration,  and  in  which 
a  young  lady  with  round  cheeks  and 
great  black  eyes  and  the  daintiest  feet 
and  hands  in  the  world  is  pretty  siire 
to  figure.  In  these  little  things  Doyle 
manifests  an  extraordinary  sense  of  un- 
reality, of  the  wonderful  impossibilities 
of  existence.  In  them  he  gives  a  distinct 
and  unique  Celtic  touch  to  the  pages  of 
the  Saxon  periodical.  If  one  cannot  speak 
of  Doyle  without  alluding  to  these  little 
things,  it  is  because  this  field  of  liberty, 
this  irresponsible  and  insubstantial  re- 
gion, seems  the  familiar  native  home  of 
his  talent.  He  left  it,  however,  for  long 
tours  and  excursions  into  the  more 
actual  world  of  his  confreres  of  "  Punch," 
Thackeray,  Jerrold,  and  Leech, —  the 
world  in  which  we  meet  the  ladies  in 
the  toils  of  the  crinoline,  and  the  men 
with  their  tufts.  He  left  it  far  enough 
to  become  very  intimate  with  Lord 
Brougham,  by  no  means  a  creature  of 
romance,  and  to  comment  on  a  life  de- 
cidedly not  preterhuman,  in  what  may 
perhaps  be  called  his  chef-d'oeuvre, — 
Ye  Manners  and  Customs  of  ye  Eng- 
lyshe.  The  most  obvious  thing  about 
the  Manners  and  Customs  is  the  extent 
of  its  scheme  and  the  thoroughness  with 
which  it  has  been  carried  out.  There 
was  nothing  that  an  Englishman  of 
1849  could  be  up  to  that  Doyle  was  not 
up  to  likewise, — the  vested  observances, 
the  established  customs,  the  routine 
pleasures,  the  imperative  frivolities,  the 
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perfunctory  dissipations ;  his  nimble  pen- 
cil follows  the  thronged  and  busy  little 
world  through  them  all.  He  takes  us 
from  the  cider-cellar  to  Exeter  Hall,  to 
the  Houses  of  Parliament,  to  some- 
body's soiree,  to  Epsom  on  the  Derby 
day,  to  the  flower-show  at  "  Chysyk," 
to  listen  to  the  band  at  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, to  play  cricket  at  Lord's,  to  dine ; 
but  it  is  easier,  as  every  one  knows,  to 
eat  the  feast  than  to  read  the  menu. 
But  these  dealings  of  Doyle's  with  real 
life  are  still  the  performance  of  one 
quite  as  much  at  home  elsewhere.  By 
the  side  of  his  companion  and  successor 
Leech,  who  by  his  nearness  to  his  sub- 
ject gains  greatly  in  substantiality  and 
depth,  he  has  a  transient  and  irresponsi- 
ble air.  Even  amid  the  heavy  realities 
of  the  political  world  his  ear  catches  the 
note  of  the  fairy  bell.  In  those  little 
panoramas  of  the  events  of  the  Corn- 
Law  year,  his  Lord  Brougham  is  con- 
stantly on  the  verge  of  becoming  a 
goblin,  his  queen  a  Titania,  his  Sir 
Robert  a  Puck.  His  manner  is  con- 
stantly that  of  the  caricaturist,  but  his 
caricature  flows  along  with  a  most  ex- 
quisite naturalness,  which  sets  it  quite 
apart  among  the  productions  of  that 
past  or  passing  style.  His  caricature 
seems  the  expression  of  his  ever-present 
tendency  toward  the  unreal,  his  aversion 
from  the  actual.  But,  in  spite  of  this 
aversion  from  the  actual,  thanks  to  his 
quick  perception,  he  had  a  power  of 
legitimate  characterization,  rapid,  varied, 
multitudinous,  which  "  Punch"  has 
never  surpassed.  When  Doyle's  quick 
self-respect  bade  him  withdraw  his  pen- 
cil from  the  service  of  the  paper,  a 
charming  lightness  of  touch  and  grace- 
ful playfulness  fled  the  pages  and  have 
not  returned  ;  but  these  are  Doyle's  non- 
essentials. It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
point  out  that  the  essential  thing  in  the 
art  on  which  "  Punch"  relies  is  the 
power  of  characterization.  It  is  indeed 
the  very  tongue  of  "  Punch's"  illus- 
trator ;  without  it  his  work  is  a  sort  of 
dumb-show ;  without  it  we  miss  our 
friends  utterly.  Shapes  seemingly  hu- 
man are  before  us,  but  they  have  noth- 
ing to  say  to  us,  we  never  knew  them. 
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In  the  possession  of  this  power  the 
illustrators  of  Doyle's  day, — Cruikshank, 
Hablot  Browne,  —  whose  work  all  are 
familiar  with  in  the  editions  of  Dickens 
and  other  novelists,  were  specially 
eminent.  In  their  somewhat  meagre 
drawings,  devoid  of  all  serious  sugges- 
tion of  tone  or  color,  it  stands  out 
prominently  as  the  chief  gift  or  attain- 
ment of  the  English  illustrative  art  of 
the  time.  Doyle  has  many  delightful 
qualities  which  these  others  have  not. 
One  finds  in  him  far  more  Qf  a  purely 
artistic  feeling,  but  he  shares  with  them 
their  leanness  of  manner  and  the  power 
of  characterization  ;  and  one  may  justly 
say  that  it  is  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
able  to  preserve  this  latter  virtue  amid 
the  allurements  of  the  modern  sirens 
that  Doyle's  successors  have  gone  about 
"  Punch's"  business  prosperously.  The 
extent  to  which  this  power  is  developed 
in  these  illustrators  is  clearly  traceable 
to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they 
regarded  their  art,  and  one  may  very 
fairly  measure  the  availability  of  any 
body  of  illustrative  work  for  the  uses  of 
"  Punch"  by  how  much  it  shows  a 
similarity  in  aim  and  disposition  to  this 
illustrative  work  of  Doyle's  day.  It  is 
a  long  way  from  Hogarth  to  "  Punch," 
but  the  road  is  sufficiently  clear  and 
direct,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
in  a  recent  book  on  English  painting  a 
line  devoted  to  Hogarth,  which  describes 
very  neatly  the  point  of  view,  the  aim 
and  disposition  of  the  typical  illus- 
trators who  manifest  the  essential  qual- 
ity of  "  Punch's"  art — characterization 
— in  the  highest  degree.  This  line  of 
M.  Chesneau's  says  that  for  Hogarth 
"  drawing,  color,  composition,  are  a 
dead  letter,  words  without  sense,  so 
long  as  they  do  not  serve  to  express 
first  an  idea,  and  second  an  idea  useful 
with  moral  tendencies,  easily  applicable 
and  intelligible."  This  surpassing  re- 
gard for  the  idea  is  distinctly  the  note 
of  these  illustrators ;  and  with  them  the 
means  and  method  of  expression,  the 
qualities  of  the  design,  are  held  subor- 
dinate, and  frequently  considered  but 
just  sufficiently  to  get  the  idea  ex- 
pressed.     Illustration   is   the   phase  in 


which  art  impinges  upon  literature,  and 
the  talent  of  these  illustrators  who  ex- 
hibit this  Hogarthian  type  of  it  is 
quite  as  strongly  literary  as  plastic.  In 
fact,  in  some  instances,  as  notably  in  the 
case  of  Thackeray,  illustration  becomes 
more  an  exceptional  form  of  literary- 
expression  than  of  art  in  any  strict 
sense,  which  demands  a  more  or  less 
successful  striving  to  express  through 
the  qualities  of  the  design  a  feeling  for 
beauty.  The  feeling  for  beauty  may  be 
there,  but  the  expression  of  it  is  not 
the  important  thing:  the  important 
thing,  the  animating  and  governing 
thing,  is  the  idea.  Truth  of  form,  truth 
of  tone,  harmonious  arrangement,  all 
important  to  a  complete  sensuous  art, 
may  or  may  not  be  present ;  they  have 
nothing  directly  to  say  to  the  value  of 
illustrative  work,  as  the  Hogarthian 
illustrator  conceived  it.  Its  value  from 
his  point  of  view  consisted  in  the  force 
with  which  the  idea  was  advanced. 
It  is  from  their  cultivation  of  the  idea 
as  the  pre-eminent  thing  that  these  illus- 
trators derive  that  power  of  character- 
ization—  the  idea's  vernacular — which 
they  possess  so  abundantly ;  and  in 
neglecting  these  other  matters  they  gain 
a  rapidity  and  ease  in  exercising  this 
power,  which  give  us  their  drawings 
thronging  with  multitudinous  life.  These 
men  are  perfectly  at  home  in  a  crowd. 
Doyle's  crowds  are  proverbial ;  there 
is  that  fine  crowd,  extremely  legal, 
opening  Westminster  Hall ;  there  is  the 
crowd  listening  to  the  band  in  Ken- 
sington Gardens ;  there  is  the  crowd  at 
Epsom,  almost  to  the  most  minute  indi- 
vidual with  faces  that  tell  each  its  tale. 
These  crowds  for  "  Punch's"  purposes 
are  of  the  greatest  possible  service ;  they 
abound  in  our  friends,  and  are  a  most 
vivid  and  eff"ective  pictorial  comment  on 
life.  But,  apart  from  the  facility  in 
handling  crowds  which  the  abandon- 
ment of  these  other  matters  gives  them, 
this  abandonment  is  in  itself  a  direct 
advantage ;  in  the  barrenness  of  other 
points  of  interest,  the  idea  comes  to  us 
with  a  crispness,  with  an  eye-kissing 
smack.  There  is  an  air  of  brevity  in 
their  performance  ;    and  for  the  story- 
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telling  illustrator,  as  for  the  story-teller 
bimself,  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  For, 
after  all,  these  illustrators  are  but  part 
artists,  they  are  better  part  story-tellers 
and  moralists. 

But  in  the  lapse  of  time  since  the 
publication  of  Doyle's  "  Punch"  an  ap- 
preciable change  has  come  over  our  way 
of  regarding  a  number  of  things ;  and 
if  we  look  about  for  a  minor  art  with 
the  aim  and  disposition  of  the  illus- 
trative work  of  Doyle's  day,  we  find 
that  among  these  things  is  illustration. 
The  point  of  view  of  the  earlier  illus- 
trator has  to  a  great  extent  been  aban- 
doned, and  a  new  position  taken  up. 
Improved  processes  of  reproduction, 
greatly  our  own  invention,  have  been 
an  accompaniment  and  in  a  measure  a 
cause  of  this  change  ;  and  to-day,  con- 
sidering the  force  and  enthusiasm  with 
which  we  have  occupied  the  new 
ground,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  pre- 
ponderance in  the  matter  of  illustration 
has  passed  from  England  to  America. 
This  has  been  a  source  of  comfortable 
feeling  on  our  part,  which  is  doubtless 
perfectly  justifiable.  No  one  will  deny 
that  our  art  of  illustration  is  in  many 
and  important  respects  a  great  advance 
beyond  the  work  of  Doyle's  day.  But 
is  this  art  of  illustration  in  which  we 
excel  available  for  the  uses  of  "  Punch"  ? 
Is  its  tendency  such  that  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  among  its  ex- 
ponents a  number  of  men  well  disposed 
to  go  about  "Punch's"  business?  In 
the  march  of  time  and  civilization,  as 
in  other  marches,  we  occasionally  leave 
in  the  abandoned  camps  things  which 
might  better  have  been  brought  along ; 
and  in  comparing  our  contemporary 
illustration  with  that  of  "  Punch's" 
youth,  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  in 
our  care  for  many  things  we  have  neg- 
lected one ;  indeed,  for  the  purposes  of 
"  Punch"  we  fear  that  the  soldier,  in 
looking  out  for  his  knapsack,  his  blanket, 
his  boots,  and  his  rations,  has  come 
away  without  his  gun.  The  typical 
contemporary  illustrator  has  none  of  the 
old  freedom  and  force  of  characteriza- 
tion. The  improved  processes  of  re- 
production enable  him  to  consider  fruit- 


fully, within  the  limits  of  black  and 
white,  drawing,  color,  composition  ;  and 
he  does  consider  them,  much  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Hogarthian  illustrator's 
prime  concern, — the  idea.  He  exhausts 
the  resources  of  wood-cutting  in  the 
way  of  rendering  tones  and  values,  and 
frequently  makes  pictures  of  great 
beauty ;  but,  although  it  would  be  quite 
unjust  to  say  of  him  that  he  is  an  ad- 
mirable talker  with  nothing  to  say,  it  is 
true  that  what  he  has  to  say  is  calcu- 
lated to  give  us  agreeable  feelings  and 
pleasurable  emotions  rather  than  keen 
conceptions.  His  aim,  in  fact,  is  purely 
artistic,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the 
interest  of  accurate  definition  is  served 
by  including  the  work  of  him  who  is 
an  artist  if  anything  and  before  all,  and 
that  of  him  who  is  an  artist,  if  at  all, 
only  as  it  were  by  the  way,  in  the  com- 
mon category  of  illustration.  There  can, 
however,  be  no  question  that  it  is  on  the 
Hogarthian  type  of  illustration,  on  the 
moralistic  and  literary  art  of  the  idea, 
with  its  easy  rapidity  and  certainty  of 
characterization,  that  "  Punch"  must 
rely  for  exhibiting  our  friends  and  com- 
menting on  life.  The  modest,  story- 
telling phase  of  illustration  is  usually  a 
hardy,  wayside  growth  rather  than  the 
product  of  the  academic  garden,  and,  so 
far  as  this  goes,  it  might  have  been 
looked  for  among  us  ;  but  our  minor  art, 
however  innocent  of  the  schools,  is 
nevertheless  a  very  sophisticated  affair, 
and  one  need  go  no  farther  than  the 
young  woman  with  the  decorative  plate 
and  the  prize  Christmas-card  to  learn 
how  out  of  place  is  the  moralistic  or  lit- 
erary note  in  the  vocation.  The  sen- 
suous folds  of  Hamlet's  inky  cloak  are 
seemingly  its  occupation  rather  than 
that  within,  which  passeth  show  truly, 
but  which  the  elder  illustrator  hinted  at 
so  shrewdly.  But  can  we  expect  the 
career  of  an  American  "  Punch"  to  be 
blessed  which  agrees  to  the  cynicism 
that  we  have  our  friends  when  we  have 
merely  their  clothes  ?  If  we  catch  the 
idea,  we  can  with  a  powerful  effort  of 
the  imagination  supply  the  wardrobe ; 
but  a  dress-coat  without  ideas  will  not 
do.     It  has  been  abundantly  tried,  and 
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almost  any  young  man  will  testify  that 
it  will  not  do.  The  tendency  of  our 
minor  art,  therefore,  is  such  that  we 
can  hardly  expect  it  to  bring  forth  and 
nourish  the  illustrators  of  an  American 
"  Punch,"  but  we  may  count  largely  on 
the  young  woman  with  the  prize  Christ- 
mas-card and  the  decorative  plate. 

But  if  the  artistic  outlook  is  some- 
what calculated  to  discourage  the  colo- 
nial mind  in  its  hope  for  an  American 
"  Punch,"  does  the  humorous  outlook 
inspirit  it  ?  In  the  volumes  of  Doyle's 
"  Punch"  before  us  we  discover  the 
Snob  Papers, — the  most  important  piece 
of  literature  which  has  ever  appeared  in 
any  paper  taking  the  unassuming  comic 
style, — and  many  other  things  by  the 
same  hand,  things  which  gave  "  Punch" 
an  impetus  on  which  it  may  be  said  to  be 
running  even  yet.  Does  American  humor 
afford  anything  of  the  same  general  na- 
ture— not,  of  course,  demanding  the  de- 
gree— to  take  their  place  in  the  pages  of 
an  American  "  Punch,"  to  perform  their 
function  in  giving  us  our  friends  and 
commenting  on  American  life  ?  Ameri- 
can humor  is — it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
say  so — a  very  amusing  thing.  They 
think  so  in  London,  which  is  sufficient 
for  the  extreme  type  of  the  colonial 
mind,  and  every  uncolonial  American 
has  a  strong  natural  relish  for  it,  takes 
all  he  can  get,  and  tries  his  own  hand  at 
it  whenever  he  sees  the  ghost  of  an  op- 
portunity. But,  though  its  intention  is 
excellent,  it  is  even  more  amusing  than 
it  intends  to  be ;  it  is  amusing  as  a  phe- 
nomenon, it  is  entertaining  as  a  subject  of 
discussion,  it  fascinates  us  as  a  new  doll 
does  a  child  into  attempts  at  analysis,  we 
long  to  lay  hands  on  this  phantom  of 
delight  and  find  out  what  it  is  made  of. 
Its  value  and  availability  for  the  comic 
paper  are  of  course  quite  beyond  dis- 
pute ;  it  is  the  sure  hope  and  reliance 
of  many  very  comic  papers,  and  we  may 
trust  in  the  future  to  gather  much  more 
of  that  kind  of  fruit  from  its  copious 
branches.  But  how  will  it  serve  an 
American  "  Punch"  ? 

Here  is  what  the  American  humorist 
offers  in  lieu  of  social  comment.  The 
scene    is    the    ball    of     a    commodity 


"king:"  "Where  are  your  kids?" 
asks  the  Society  Man  scornfully  of  the 
Poor  Editor. 

"  My  kids !"  replies  the  Poor  Editor. 
"  Why,  home  in  bed,  of  course.  You 
don't  suppose  I'd  bring  'em  to  a  thing 
like  this?" 

To  any  one  with  a  natural  fondness 
for  the  article  such  things  are  exceeding- 
ly laughable,  and  by  the  light  of  their 
brightness  the  "  general  gloom"  of 
"  Punch"  is  sufficiently  apparent.  But 
the  question  is  whether  they  are  of  a 
nature  calculated  to  present  and  exhibit 
our  friends  with  fulness  and  reality.  A 
discriminating  admirer,  it  seems  to  us, 
would  hardly  claim  for  the  performance 
of  the  American  humorist  anything  of 
the  sort.  His  virtues,  in  fact,  lie  in  an 
exactly  opposite  direction.  Instead  of 
showing  us  our  friends,  he  has  the 
magical  faculty  of  making  our  next-door 
neighbor  seem  like  a  very  extraordinary 
stranger.  The  author  of  the  Snob 
Papers  has  said  of  humor  in  general 
that  "  it  appeals  to  a  great  number  of 
other  faculties  besides  our  mere  sense 
of  ridicule.  The  humorous  writer  pro- 
fesses to  awaken  and  direct  your  love, 
your  pity,  your  kindness,  your  scorn  for 
untruth,  pretension,  imposture,  your  ten- 
derness for  the  weak,  the  poor,  the  op- 
pressed, the  unhappy.  To  the  best  of 
his  means  and  ability  he  comments  on 
all  the  ordinary  actions  and  passions  of 
life  almost."  But  as  a  description  of 
the  calling  of  the  American  humorist 
this  reads  like  a  rather  good  joke  after 
the  latter's  own  heart.  He  has  no  pre- 
tension to  be  a  rose  of  that  kind,  or  even 
to  occupy  the  same  garden.  His  func- 
tion is,  as  the  poet  says,  to  make  the 
prairie  smile.  That  is  his  only  care,  and 
he  wears  it  with  an  airy  lightness.  None 
of  us  would  care  to  deny  that  he  is 
American,  but  it  seems  possible  that  the 
author  of  the  Snob  Papers  might  deny 
that  he  is  the  other  thing.  The  actor's 
paradox  is  that  to  express  emotion  ar- 
tistically one  must  be  sufficiently  un- 
moved ;  and  the  humorist's  paradox 
may  be  said  to  be  that  to  elicit  a  civi- 
lized smile  one  must  be  sufficiently 
serious.     One  can  do  it,  of  course,  by 
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being  too  serious ;  but  that  is  another 
thing.  The  American  humorist  is  hard- 
ly serious  enough.  For  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  our  friends  he  is  like  an  artist 
with  only  a  tube  of  white  paint, — he  is 
deficient  in  chiaroscuro.  If  there  is 
some  question  whether  the  author  of  the 
Snob  Papers  would  call  the  American 
humorist  exactly  by  that  name,  there 
can  be  none  that  it  is  upon  humor  of  the 
general  nature  of  that  of  the  author  of 
the  Snob  Papers  that  the  American 
"  Punch"  must  depend  for  its  comment 
on  life.  The  typical  American  humor- 
ist lacks  a  sobriety,  a  sufl&cient  serious- 
ness to  give  our  friends  actuality  and 
roundness,  his  comic  atmosphere  is  not 
sufficiently  dense  to  enable  our  friends 
to  breathe  in  it,  to  live  and  move  and 
have  reality  in  it. 

The  defect  for  the  purposes  of 
"  Punch"  in  our  illustration  and  the 
defect  for  the  purposes  of  "  Punch" 
in  our  humor  have  probably  a  common 
root  in  the  absence  hitherto  of  a  dense 
human  life.  Our  art  had  a  bias  rather 
toward  the  Hudson  River  than  toward 
story-telling,  and  our  humor,  one  perhaps 
may  be  allowed  to  say,  is  a  sort  of  land- 
scape variety,  with  a  great  deal  of  air  in  it 
and  comparatively  little  human  interest. 
But  if  it  were  contrived  in  some  unfore- 
seen way  to  remedy  these  essential  de- 
fects and  we  were  provided  with  a  liter- 
ary illustration  and  a  serious  humor, 
there  would  still  be  a  detail  requiring 
attention  if  the  American  "  Punch"  is 
to  bear  any  strong  resemblance  to  its 
London  prototype.  One  cannot  help 
being  struck  in  turning  over  its  pages 
with  how  much  of"  Punch's"  distinctive 
character  is  due  to  the  coincidence  of 
the  social  and  political  capitals.  Its 
very  form,  the  central  political  cartoon 
with  the  subordinate  but  copious  social 
comment,  seems  to  spring  naturally  from 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  interest  of  its 
at  this  distance  rather  vapid  cartoons,  at 
first  rather  difficult  to  discover,  we  feel 
sure  must  reside  finally  in  the  visual 
acquaintance  of  the  greater  part  of 
"  Punch's"  constituency  with  the  states- 
men represented.  Our  political  car- 
toons are  not,  on  the  whole,  so  vapid, 


but  they  sadly  miss  this  source  of  inter- 
est. Our  statesmen  are  not  in  any 
sense  our  personal  friends.  Few  of  us 
are  happy  in  a  visual  acquaintance  with 
them.  The  Plumed  Knight,  the  War- 
Horse,  the  Grand  Old  Saddle  -  Bags 
(happy  collocation  !),  we  are  too  apt  un- 
justly to  think  of  them  as  strange  be- 
ings, possibly  friends  only  for  the  Ameri- 
can humorist,  or  as  gods  of  the  political 
Aherglauhe  of  booms  and  platforms,  re- 
mote and  hardly  to  be  come  at  by  the 
humble  tax-payer,  however  near  to  those 
ministering  high-priests  the  editors  of 
newspapers.  This  is  not  as  it  should  be. 
We  should  know  Old  Saddle-Bags  as  a 
man,  the  father  of  Young  Saddle-Bags ; 
the  'bus-driver  should  be  familiar  with 
the  Plumed  Knight  in  the  press  of  the 
avenue ;  and  the  nurse  -  maid  in  the 
Park  should  discover  to  her  tender 
charge  the  War-Horse  moving  peace- 
fully among  the  trees.  It  seems  that 
to  prepare  the  way  for  the  American 
"  Punch"  the  conversion  of  the  foes  of 
centralization  is  necessary;  but,  having 
accomplished  this  with  the  aid  of  a  pow- 
erful lobby,  the  social  capital  on  which 
to  concentrate  is  still  to  seek.  And  in 
pursuing  this  quest  we  may  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  American  life  is  too  dis- 
persed and  heterogeneous  to  give  natural 
birth  to  a  paper  in  any  close  degree  re- 
sembling '•  Punch." 

''  Greater  Britain"  does  very  well  as  a 
shibboleth  to  fire  the  colonial  heart,  but 
as  a  description  of  the  present  state  of 
things  it  appears  painfully  defective. 
Much  in  the  situation,  we  conclude, 
should  lead  the  colonial  hope  to  keep 
its  account  rather  with  the  anise-seed 
bag  and  the  green-and-yellow  coach  than 
with  the  American  "  Punch."  But 
nothing  occurs  so  fre({uently  as  the  un- 
foreseen. If  we  are  to  have  an  American 
"  Punch,"  we  would  fain  bespeak  for 
the  inspiration  of  its  youth  as  delightful 
a  talent  as  his  with  whose  name  we  be- 
gan,— the  charming,  sweet- natured  artist 
Richard  Doyle.  In  closing  the  volumes 
of  his  "  Punch"  we  find  we  have  for  him 
a  feeling  which  we  have  not  for  his  more 
famous  successors, — we  have  an  affection 
for  him.  p].  C.  Reynolds. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

THERE  was  a  heavy  rain  last  night. 
All  through  the  evergreens  the 
drops  still  drip,  the  flowers  are  burdened 
with  its  spray,  yet  with  the  light  came 
sunshine  and  a  zephyr  wind  and  a  prom- 
ise of  good  things  to  come. 

The  little  reign  of  weeping — now  past 
and  gone — has  left  a  subduing  influence 
that  contrasts  warmly  with  the  glowing 
rays  great  Phoebus  is  casting  broadly 
on  earth  and  lake  and  mountain.  The 
water,  as  though  tired  of  last  night's 
turbulence,  is  lying  exhausted,  swaying 
gently  to  and  fro,  and  glinting  beneath 
the  sun's  hot  touch. 

"Whither  are  we  bound  to-day?" 
asks  Jones,  at  breakfast,  with  such  a 
blithe  belief  in  our  inability  to  go  away 
anywhere  and  leave  him  behind  as  puts 
to  flight  all  courageous  determinations 
to  shun  him. 

"  To  the  Upper  Lake,  I  suppose," 
says  Carrie  kindly. 

"  Ah  !  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  that," 
says  Brooke,  toying  gracefully  with  his 
egg  and  letting  an  expectant  smile  steal 
over  his  lean  countenance.  Truly,  as  it 
seems,  we  are  in  for  it. 

Not  another  word  is  said,  but  when 
we — Carrie,  Miss  Kingsley,  and  I — 
saunter  down  to  the  boat  it  does  not 
surprise  any  of  us  to  find  Brooke  and 
Jones  waiting  for  us. 

Past  Lamb  and  Heron  Isles  we  go 
again,  until  Ross  Castle,  with  its  tower 
and  floating  flag  (Lord  Kenmare,  for 
whose  coming  the  flag  has  been  hoisted, 
arrived  at  the  castle  last  night)  and 
ivied  bastions  and  quaint  buttresses, 
comes  into  view.  And  then  again  past 
"  sweet  Innisfallen"  and  Mouse  Island 
to  the  water  beneath  Tomies,  whose 
brown  plateau  lies  dark  and  gleaming  in 
the  sunlight.  Some  sheep  are  browsing 
upon  the  top  of  the  hill ;  the  gable  of 
the  cottage  shows  gray  against  the  dark 
background ;  the  trees  seem  full  of  newer 
tints. 


Still  on  and  on,  with  James,  the  boat- 
man, smiling  on  our  delight  at  the 
beauteous  Nature  round  us,  to  where 
Stag  and  Burnt  Island  stand  together 
close  against  the  shore,  with  Tomies 
towering  aloft  upon  their  right  and 
overshadowing  them.  In  the  clear-cut 
sedges  with  their  brown  heads  large 
lily-leaves  lie  broad  and  flat  upon  the 
water,  with  crimson  berries  floating  in 
and  out  between  them.  Upon  a  dark- 
gray  stone  a  heron,  most  solitary  of 
birds,  stands  dreaming, — a  thing  as  gray 
as  its  resting-place. 

And  so  on,  through  Brickeen  Bridge, 
to  the  Muckross  or  Middle  Lake. 

"  There's  fogs  an'  storms  on  these 
lakes  as  ye  wouldn't  believe,"  says 
James,  addressing  himself,  as  usual,  to 
Carrie.  "  'Twas  on'y  a  fortnight  since, 
ma'am,  as  I  was  caught  in  one  o'  thim 
wid  a  party  of  the  English  folk." 

The  fact  that  Carrie  has  sprung  from 
the  Emerald  Isle  is  as  well  known  to 
James,  by  instinct,  as  if  her  pedigree 
was  read  to  him.  It  enhances  her  value 
and  renders  her  doubly  dear  in  his 
sight. 

"  For,  fegs,  thim  English  is  mighty 
scarce  wid  the  civil  word,"  says  James 
to  me  on  a  later  occasion.  "  Why, 
they'd  think  it  shame  to  off'er  a  poor 
man  the  full  o'  his  dhudheen,  an'  to 
give  him  a  chance  o'  convarsin'  wid 
thim  would  kill  thim  intirely.  'Tis  aisy 
to  know  Mrs.  Desmond  is  one  o'  the 
right  sort." 

"  Well,  did  you  get  safe  home  ?"  asks 
Carrie  now,  seeing  he  wants  to  tell  her 
something. 

"  I  didn't  thin,  indeed,  ma'am.  The 
fog  came  down  as  thick  as  a  blanket 
just  as  we  come  to  Brickeen  Bridge,  so 
I  towld  thim  'twould  be  madness  to 
thry  an'  find  our  way  home,  an'  I 
had  to  git  'em  to  go  ashore  here,"  point- 
ing to  the  peninsula  that  leads  from 
Brickeen  Bridge  to  Muckross.  "  'Twas 
many  a  mile  they  had  to  walk  till  they 
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come  to  Muckross  Gate,  an'  there  we 
found  all  in  bed,  an'  the  ould  woman  at 
the  lodge  hard  enough  to  rouse.  By 
dint  of  yellin'  an'  throwin'  stones  at  her 
windy  I  brought  her  out  at  last.  She 
opened  the  shutther  an  inch  or  so,  an' 
says  she,  '  Who's  there  ?'  '  A  frind,' 
says  I,  as  bowld  as  brass.  '  A  frind  ? 
The  divil !'  says  she,  screechin'  it  out 
like  mad.  An'  would  ye  believe,  ma'am, 
the  ould  varmint  left  us  to  climb  the 
gates  at  that  hour,  swearin'  to  us  all  the 
time  she'd  report  us  to  Herbert  o'  Muck- 
ross an'  git  the  law  of  us." 

"  I  hope  there  won't  be  a  fog  to- 
night," says  Carrie,  laughing. 

"  Oh,  no,  ma'am,"  says  he,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  gray-blue  eyes.  "  They've 
manners  enough,  thim  fogs,  to  know 
when  they  shouldn't  come  on." 

"  'Tis  a  wonderful  land,"  says  Jones 
to  me  in  a  fat  whisper. 

"  There's  the  Divil's  Bit,  ma'am," 
says  James, — "  that  great  rock  there  in 
the  middle  o'  the  lake.  Ye'll  see  where 
he  tuk  it  out  o'  if  ye  look  up  at  Tore 
for  a  second." 

We  all  glance  at  beautiful  Tore,  with 
its  darkly  -  wooded  sides,  and  mark 
where,  on  part  of  its  topmost  ridge, 
there  is  a  hollow  that  looks  as  though  a 
piece  had  been  bitten  out. 

"  'Twas  the  ould  gintleman  himself 
and  The  O'Donoghue  as  had  a  bet  on  it, 
ma'am,  as  to  who  could  carry  that  stone 
widout  droppin'  it  from  Tore  to  Boss 
Island.  An'  the  divil  said  he  was  equal 
to  it,  an'  his  price  for  carryin'  it  was  to  be 
The  O'Donoghue's  sowl,  for  he'd  a  great 
hankerin'  afther  him  ;  an'  though  they 
were  the  best  o'  frinds,  still  The  O'Dono- 
ghue held  his  own  wid  him,  an'  gave  him 
no  chance  to  git  a  hoult  o'  his  spirit.  Well, 
The  O'Donoghue  agreed  to  risk  his  sowl, 
an'  the  divil  in  great  glee  bit  the  stone 
out  o'  the  mountain  and  flew  toward 
Ross.  But,  fegs,  it  was  too  much  for 
him,  the  ould  blagguard,  an'  half-way 
across  the  lake  it  slipped  from  him  and 
dhropped  jist  where  ye  see  it  now.  An' 
'twas  mighty  fine  game  The  O'Donoghue 
made  o'  him  afther  that." 

We  have  crossed  the  lake  by  this 
time  and  come    to    Toothache    Bridge, 


which  leads  from  the  Middle  Lake  to 
The  Meeting  of  the  Waters. 

"  An',  indeed,  ma'am,  an'  'tis  no  lie 
for  me,  once  ye  pass  undher  that  bridge 
ye'll  never  have  toothache  ag'in,"  says 
James,  with  solemn  belief. 

And  now  we  pass  under  the  old  Weir 
Bridge,  and  enter  on  the  beautiful  chan- 
nel of  running  water  called  the  Long 
Bange,  that  leads  to  the  Upper  Lake. 
Shadowed  by  wild  Tore,  grand  and  ma- 
jestic, we  steal  down  this  heavenly 
stream,  our  senses  filled  with  the  silent 
beauty  of  its  verdant  banks.  Here  and 
there  on  every  side  rises  peak  above 
peak  in  the  great  walls  of  hills  that 
line  our  way  on  right  and  left.  There 
is  a  strange  stillness  in  the  air,  a  mar- 
vellous light  on  all  things,  unknown  to 
other  lovely  scenes.  There  is  no  sound 
anywhere  save  the  harmonious  rippling 
of  the  water  against  the  sides  of  our  boat. 

And  now  we  are  gliding  past  the 
Eagle's  Nest,  a  tapering  mountain,  and 
James,  resting  on  his  oars,  sends  forth  a 
wild,  musical  cry,  that  is  caught  up  by 
a  splendid  echo  and  rung  through  many 
changes  until  it  dies  away  into  a  sob- 
bing silence.  Then  somebody  remem- 
bers the  "  coo-ee"  of  the  Australian 
colonists,  and  we  call  it  aloud,  and  find 
it  has  a  wonderful  effect  among  these 
hills  ;  and  so  we  teach  it  to  James,  and 
hope  that  in  the  future  he  will  make 
use  of  it  with  other  visitors,  and  so  have 
something  of  his  own  to  give  them  un- 
known to  the  boatmen  round. 

Then  on  again,  by  our  wave-girt 
shore,  past  fantastic  rocks  and  gleaming 
water-weeds  and  wet  green  grasses,  to 
Coleman's  Eye,  a  promontory,  which 
shows  we  have  come  to  the  end  of  the 
Long  Bange  .and  are  entering  the  Up- 
per Lake. 

Of  all  three  lakes  surely  it  is  the 
loveliest,  with  its  fairy  isles  and  grand 
old  mountains,  its  tranquil,  lonely  calm, 
and  its  glimpse  of  the  Black  Valley  far 
away  in  the  distance.  Down  the  sides 
of  the  mountains  run  little  rills,  pale 
and  bright  as  silver  beneath  the  sun's  hot 
rays.  Tall  pine-trees,  dark  and  solemn, 
crowd  to  the  water's  edge  ;  some  swans, 
with  proud  arched  necks  and   spotless 
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plumage,  glide  here  and  there.  It  is 
all,  in  truth,  a  sight  to  make  glad  the 
heart  of  man.  The  arbutus  dips  to 
drink,  shedding  its  flowers  upon  the 
tiny  waves  that  carry  them  far  from  the 
parent  stem.  Some  red  leaves,  bright 
as  blood,  drift  with  them.  Through 
banks  of  brown,  crisp,  fading  fern, 
tinged  with  a  brilliant  crimson,  we  float, 
past  masses  of  gray  rock  and  boulder 
clad  with  daintiest  moss,  whilst  James 
descants  aloud  to  us  on  the  beauties 
of  the  islands  we  go  by, — the  Arbutus, 
the  Oak,  and  Juniper  Isles,  clad  with 
their  namesakes,  and  the  Eagle  Island,  so 
called  because  there  are  no  eagles  on  it. 

''  Well,  there  used  to  be,"  says  Car- 
rie indignantly,  who  is  full  of  faith. 

Then  Konayne's  Island,  where,  James 
assures  us,  some  lunatic  who  passed  for 
sane  once  lived  for  many  years.  Why, 
or  for  what,  deponent  sayeth  not,  but  I 
have  dark  dreams  of  a  mother-in-law  as 
we  steal  slowly  past  it. 

MacCarthy  More's  Island  is  the  last 
we  come  to.  On  it  the  cedars  of  Leb- 
anon flourish  and  grow  green  and  throw 
their  branches  far  and  wide.  Carrie 
grows  very  High  Church  again  as  she 
hears  this,  and  Miss  Kingsley  says,  "  It 
is  interesting." 

It  is  a  scene  so  satisfying,  so  entirely 
without  a  flaw,  that  I  feel  I  should  go 
to  sleep  but  for  the  pangs  of  hunger 
that  have  assailed  me.  Landing  on  one 
of  the  islands,  we  proceed  to  the  cold 
pies  and  chickens  without  further  delay. 
It  is  a  sultry  day ;  not  even  the  water 
in  a  shady  nook,  into  which  we  have 
plunged  it,  makes  the  champagne  cool ; 
but,  nevertheless,  we  are  grateful  for  it. 
We  have  suggested  to  James  that  the 
water  out  of  this  same  nook  will  be  the 
coldest  to  mix  with  his  whiskey  ;  but  he 
being  of  opinion  that  water  spoils  that 
liquor,  we  leave  him  to  his  own  devices. 

"  Thank  ye,  ma'am  !"  says  he.  He 
always  steadily  ignores  any  one  but  Car- 
rie. "  You've  brought  us  an  uncommon 
good  lunch  (ye'll  see  how  I  pick  up  yer 
own  words,  ha!  ha!),  an'  we're  obliged 
to  ye,  but  if  ye'll  lave  us  the  whiskey 
nate,  I  think  'twill  be  more  agreeable  to 
us." 


This  settles  the  question. 

When  luncheon  is  at  an  end,  we  all 
rise  with  one  accord  and  suggest  a  tour 
of  the  small  isle  on  which  we  have  dared 
to  land. 

"  Oh  that  there  might  be  hope  of 
savages  !"  says  Carrie  with  enthusiasm. 

However,  in  spite  of  her  prayer,  we 
meet  nothing,  and  finally  reach  a  tiny 
bay  surrounded  by  gray  rocks,  on  one 
of  which  we  come  to  a  stand-still. 

"  How  quite  too  utterly  sweet !"  says 
Jones,  who  has  a  mad  hankering  after 
the  new  religion  of  Art.  "  Mark  its 
depths,  its  possibilities,  its — " 

"Mark  Muriel's  glove!"  cries  Carrie 
suddenly. 

It  has  floated  away,  slowly,  inconsid- 
erately, just  out  of  reach.  She  had  been 
leaning  over  the  huge  rock  that  lies  close 
to  the  water's  bosom,  and  it  had  slipped 
from  her  and  become  part  of  the  flotsam 
and  jetsam  of  the  sparkling  lake.  We 
had  indeed  been  all  stooping  over  the 
shelving  rock  when  this  catastrophe  oc- 
curred, watching  the  water-grasses  sway- 
ing to  and  fro. 

As  the  glove  is  seen  drifting  away  we 
all  start  into  life,  there  is  instant  concern 
on  the  part  of  everybody.  Regardless 
of  our  anxiety,  however,  it  floats  slowly 
farther  and  farther  from  us.  Somebody 
surely  ought  to  catch  it. 

I  am  conscious  of  a  deep  sense  of  grat- 
itude as  I  remember  I  am  no  longer  a 
gay  bachelor,  and  that  therefore  it  is  not 
tny  duty  to  come  to  the  relief  of  fair 
damsels  in  distress.  That  pleasant  duty 
devolves  upon  Brooke  and  Jones. 
Hoping  they  like  it,  I  stand  at  a  re- 
spectful distance  and  watch  their  pro- 
ceedings with  a  keen  interest. 

Brooke  has  flung  himself  upon  his 
face  and  hands,  and  is  projecting  his 
body  in  a  most  dangerous  fashion  over 
the  edge  of  rock  in  a  futile  attempt  to 
recover  the  lost  treasure.  Every  mo- 
ment I  expect  to  see  his  heels  in  the  air, 
his  head  out  of  sight,  so  uncertain  is  his 
position.  He  seems  wildly  bent  on  the 
recovery  of  the  glove,  which  in  a  tan- 
talizing way  bobs  here  and  there,  but 
never  within  reach.  Now  nigh,  now 
far,    now    almost    within    his    grasp    it 
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dances,  but  yet  not  near  enough  to  sur- 
render itself  a  prisoner. 

In  his  endeavors  to  reach  it  Brooke  is 
growing  unpleasantly  red.  I  begin  an 
elaborate  speculation  as  to  whether  it 
will  be  victory  with  him  or  death  from 
disease  of  the  heart,  when  a  move  on 
the  part  of  Jones  upsets  my  thoughts. 
He  has  not  been  idle.  He  had  rushed 
into  the  woods  behind  us  on  Carrie's 
first  cry,  and  now  emerges  from  it  armed 
with  a  huge  crooked  stick  denuded  of 
branches,  which  he  waves  aloft. 

"  This  will  do,"  he  pants  huskily. 

"  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter,  indeed,  not 
the  least  bit,"  says  Miss  Kingsley  earn- 
estly. "  I  ivish  you  would  both  forget 
all  about  that  wretched  glove." 

But  it  is  too  late  for  directions  ema- 
nating even  from  the  beloved.  Jones  in 
turn  prostrates  himself  upon  his  stomach, 
and,  thrusting  out  his  forked  stick,  pro- 
ceeds to  dibble  for  the  glove. 

Delicately,  in  a  coaxing  manner,  he 
pats  the  water  near  where  the  desired 
object  sways  gently  up  and  down. 

"  There  is  something  coaxing  about 
Jones,  after  all,"  I  whisper  to  Carrie,  as 
we  both  stand  together  watching  the 
comedy  that  is  being  enacted  so  close 
to  us. 

"  Take  care  it  doesn't  turn  into  a 
tragedy,"  says  Carrie  solemnly.  "  I 
mistrust  those  two  young  men." 

It  is  plain  to  everybody  that  they  mis- 
trust each  other.  Fire  flashes  from  their 
eyes  as  they  regard  each  other  with 
glances  of  deadly  hatred.  Then  Jones 
makes  his  final  eff"ort.  It  is  the  moment 
in  which  victory  seems  nearest  to  Brooke. 
Almost  he  is  assured  of  it.  His  fingers 
have  all  but  closed  upon  the  coveted 
glove,  when  Jones's  seductive  tap  upon 
the  waters  shakes  the  advancing  wavelet 
that  bears  it  on  its  crest  toward  Brooke, 
and — oh  !  maddening  thought — changes 
its  course  and  bears  it  straight  to  Jones. 

Is  Ae,  then,  to  be  the  Sir  Francis  that 
is  again,  in  modern  days,  to  rescue  his 
lady's  glove  ?     l^erish  the  vile  thought ! 

Wild  with  jealous  fear,  Brooke  stoops 
still  farther  over  the  shelving  rock,  and 
makes  a  movement  of  his  hand  in  the 
water   meant  to  imitate  and    spoil    the 


effect  produced  by  Jones's  rod.  Alas ! 
it  only  serves  to  drive  the  glove  still 
nearer  to  that  demon.  His  brow  grows 
black  as  thunder ;  the  game  is  slipping 
from  him.  Jones,  with  a  fiendish  laugh, 
stoops  over  and  makes  ready  to  seize 
the  skin  of  contention.  Farther,  farther 
still  he  stoops.  The  prize  is  his  !  He 
flings  away  the  faithful  stick  that  has 
done  him  such  good  service  without  so 
much  as  a  grateful  glance,  and  bends  to 
secure  the  glove. 

Just  a  little  too  far  he  bends  ;  he  loses 
his  balance  ;  he  make  a  convulsive  clutch 
at  his  prey.  Then  there  is  one  awful 
moment,  when  his  heels  attain  an  unen- 
viable notoriety  and  his  head  sinks  into 
the  watery  abyss,  and  the  world  knows 
him  no  more  !  He  has  vanished  from 
our  horrified  sight,  perchance  (who 
knows  ? )  never  to  rise  again  ! 

He  does,  however.  In  a  most  incon- 
siderately short  time,  and  with  a  start- 
ling amount  of  very  unromantic  splut- 
tering and  pufiing  and  choking,  he  comes 
to  the  surface,  strikes  for  land,  and  is 
soon  hauled  ashore  by  me.  In  doing 
him  this  service  I  get  extremely  wet.  I 
should,  of  course,  have  avoided  the  doing 
of  it  if  possible,  but  I  felt  assured  that 
if  the  task  were  left  to  Brooke  the  man 
would  be  most  surely  drowned.  To 
avoid,  therefore,  an  inquest  on  the  mor- 
row, and  to  save  Brooke's  soul  from  the 
stain  of  blood,  I  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  dripping  Jones. 

Oh,  the  satisfied  malice  that  gleams  in 
Brooke's  eye  as  his  rival  emerges  in 
doleful  plight  from  the  bosom  of  the 
lake  !  Oh,  the  curl  of  his  lip,  the  un- 
disguised satisfaction  in  the  tip  of  his 
long,  lean  nose  ! 

"  I  have  got  it  !"  cries  Jones  with  un- 
subdued delight,  as  he  clambers  up  the 
shelving  rock  with  my  assistance.  Miss 
Kingsley 's  glove  between  his  teeth.  He 
looks  like  a  fat  retriever,  but  no  one  can 
doubt  his  pluck.  He  has  forgotten  his 
ducking,  his  deplorable  situation, — all^ 
save  the  fact  that  he  is  victor.  He  pro- 
ceeds to  lay  his  trophy  at  his  lady's  feet. 

"  Indeed  I  think  you  might  be  allowed 
to  keep  it  for  your  prowess  !''  I  exclaim 
enthusiastically,  in    spite    of   the  water 
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that  has  run  up  my  sleeves  and  saturated 
my  cuffs.  I  feel,  as  I  look  at  the  au- 
thor of  these  discomforts,  that  I  am  in 
truth  returning  good  for  evil. 

"  If  it  were  worth  keeping,"  says  Miss 
Kingsley  with  pretty  hesitation,  bestow- 
ing a  smile  upon  her  shivering  knight ; 
''but  it  is  such  a  horrid,  wet  thing, 
and—" 

"  I  may  keep  it,  then  ?"  says  Jones 
rapturously,  stuffing  the  clammy  glove 
into  the  bosom  of  his  dripping  shirt. 
He  is  overwhelmed  with  delight.  Grat- 
itude beams  on  his  shining  face  and 
trembles  in  his  dank  locks,  as  he  turns 
his  gaze  on  me.  I  have  been  the  bene- 
factor of  my  species  as  typified  by  Jones. 
He  bows  down  to  me.  I  feel  I  have 
made  him  my  friend  for  life. 

I  glow  beneath  the  conscious  virtue  of 
a  kind  act  performed.  Even  as  I  glow 
I  glance  at  Brooke.  Instantly  my  face 
falls.  Good  heavens !  what  have  I 
done?  I  have  made  him  my  enemy. 
This  is  a  fearsome  thought,  as  sad  ex- 
perience has  taught  me  that  a  friend 
means  but  little,  an  enemy  much.  I 
lose  myself  in  mournful  reflections. 

When  I  return  to  a  sense  of  surround- 
ing objects,  I  become  aware  that  Jones 
has  disappeared, — probably  with  a  view 
to  wringing  his  nether  garments  before 
starting  homeward, — and  that  Brooke 
and  Miss  Kingsley  are  sitting  together 
on  a  moss-grown  rock.  Carrie  is  out  of 
sight  (not  with  Jones,  I  trust),  and  I 
am  tolerably  so  too,  because  of  the  huge 
tree  against  which  I  have  leaned  during 
my  late  abstraction. 

A  few  words  of  the  dialogue  carried 
on  within  a  yard  or  so  of  me  float  lightly 
on  the  zephyr  wind  to  where  I  am  stand- 
ing. 

"  It  was  a  most  treacherous  act,"  says 
Brooke,  "  and  worthy  of  him  who  com- 
mitted it.  In  all  fairness,  that  glove 
was  really  mine." 

"  Poor  glove !"  says  Muriel  lightly. 
"  It  was  not  worth  all  the  trouble  it 
gave.  The  idea  of  risking  your  lives 
for  the  sake  of  a  soiled  bit  of  suede  ! 
It  was  too  foolish  of  you  both." 

"  It  wasn't  for  the  glove  we  risked 
our  lives,  or  rather  the  chance  of  a  wet- 


ting," says  Brooke,  growing  sentimental. 
"  You  must  know  that." 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  saw  only  a 
glove,  for  which,"  reproachfully,  "  you 
both  fought  as  though  you  were  two 
school  -  boys.  Do  you  know,  Mr. 
Brooke,"  very  sweetly,  "  if  I  could  be 
angry  with  you,  it  would  be  now." 

Can  it  be  possible  she  means  Brooke, 
after  all  ?  Is  Carrie  to  have  this  crow 
over  me  ? 

"  It  was  for  something  far  dearer  than 
the  glove  we  strove,"  declares  Brooke, 
growing  almost  lachrymose  in  his  in- 
creasing emotion.  "  Oh  that  I  might 
dare  to  say  more  plainly  what  I  mean !" 

"  You  are  as  plain  as  possible,"  says 
Miss  Kingsley,  with  a  kindly  air  of  en- 
couragement. "  I  quite  understand.  But 
it  is  rather  wrong  of  you,  you  know. 
To  encourage  such  rancorous  feelings  in 
your  breast  is  very  wicked.  Yet  some- 
how," turning  up  eyes  innocent  as  a 
dove's  to  his,  "  I  can  sympathize  with 
you.  It  is  '  something  far  dearer'  than 
the  mere  rescue  of  a  glove  to  gain  a  vic- 
tory over  one's  enemy.  Though  tvhy  you 
should  call  poor  Mr.  Jones  your  enemy — " 

"  That  isn't  it,  at  all.  You  have  taken 
quite  a  wrong  view  of  my  words,"  says 
Brooke  eagerly.  "  That  wasn't  what  I 
meant — " 

"  Yes,  that  was  quite  what  you 
meant,"  interrupts  she,  smilingly,  but  in 
a  tone  that  prevents  his  pursuing  the 
subject.  "  And  I  don't  wonder  at  your 
not  '  daring'  to  say  it  to  me.  Let  us 
forget  it,  however ;  that  stupid  glove  is 
to  be  blamed  for  it  all." 

"  That  priceless  glove  !"  says  Brooke, 
who  really  seems  to  me  to  be  going  it 
to-day,  and  no  mistake.  "  How  could 
you" — tearfully  again — "have  given  it 
to  Jones  ?  But  he  shan't  keep  it,  I  am 
resolved  on  that." 

"Tut!  let  him  have  it,"  says  Miss 
Kingsley.  "  After  all," — in  a  low,  soft, 
dreamy  voice, — "  a  glove  doesn't  count 
for  much,  does  it,  unless  the — hand  is 

in  it  r 

Is  this  coquetry,  or  a  mere  laudable 
desire  to  prevent  "  battle,  murder,  and 
sudden  death"  on  our  homeward  way  ? 
The  voice  of  Carrie,  coming  from  the 
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small  landing-place,  compels  my  instant 
retreat  from  my  present  position,  and 
my  reappearance  again  in  a  moment  or 
so  from  a  totally  opposite  direction 

"  Where  is  the  whiskey, 
cries  she.  "  Poor  Mr.  Jones  is  shiver- 
ing terribly.  He  ought  to  be  made  to 
drink  something,  to  prevent  him  from 
catching  his  death  of  cold." 

"  Oh,  yes,  indeed  !"  says  Muriel,  earn- 
estly, as  we  all  come  up  to  the  boat, 
where  James  has  covered  our  wet  friend 
with  an  old  oil-skin  coat  that  may  be 
useful  but  is  hardly  ornamental.  Out 
of  its  voluminous  folds  Jones  looks  at 
us,  blue  but  heroic. 

"  I'm — all — right !"  he  declares,  with 
a  determination  to  die  game,  but  giving 
each  word  seven  or  eight  syllables  in 
spite  of — or  rather  with  the  full  con- 
currence of — his  teeth,  which  are  dis- 
tinguishing themselves  as  castanets  of  a 
very  high  order. 

He  takes  his  whiskey  with  a  thankful 
eye,  however ;  and  James  takes  some,  to 
keep  him  company,  and  says  "  Shlointh- 
a-houth  !"  to  Carrie,  which  means,  in 
Irish,  "  Good  health  to  you  !"  and 
throws  the  one  or  two  drops  he  leaves 
in  his  glass  over  his  left  shoulder  into 
the  lake,  for  "  good  luck's  sake." 

And  now  home,  with  all  speed,  be- 
cause of  our  shivering  friend.  Across 
the  lovely  lake  we  go  to  the  Long  Range 
again,  which  seems  impossible  to  find, 
so  curiously  are  the  rocks  arranged  about 
its  opening. 

It  has  grown  to  evening  now,  and  a 
sense  of  coming  twilight  is  in  all  the  air, 
and  with  it  that  touch  of  silence  that 
ever  belongs  to  it.  Sleepily  yet  swiftly 
we  creep  along  between  the  giant  hills, 
not  speaking,  but  enjoying  in  a  raptu- 
rous revery  the  fair  feast  Nature  has 
prepared  for  us.  The  very  boatmen 
have  grown  silent ;  the  oars  make  but 
a  bare  murmur  as  they  break  the  water. 
A  stillness  that  is  almost  oppressive  has 
fallen  upon  us. 

And  then,  lo  !  a  flapping  of  huge 
wings,  and  slowly,  slowly,  a  heron  rises 
from  among  the  gray  boulders  on  our 
left,  and  sails  away  from  us  in  haughty, 
dignified  fashion. 


"  Pretty  thing  !"  says  Muriel.  "  Did 
you  see  with  what  contempt  he  glanced 
at  us  over  his  great  gray  wing  ?  He 
reminded  me  of  some  Spanish  grandee, 
some  old  hidalgo,  with  his  solemn  move- 
ments and  his  unconquerable  pride." 

Her  voice  has  broken  in  part  the 
rather  melancholy  spell  that  was  holding 
us.  In  a  subdued  fashion  James  begins 
to  croon  some  wild  old  Irish  ballad,  and 
we  feel  that  his  voice,  with  the  song's 
monotonous  refrain,  chimes  in  well  with 
the  gray  quiet  of  the  evening. 

And  now  the  current  increases  in 
rapidity,  the  water's  chant  grows  louder, 
the  old  Weir  Bridcre  is  again  in  sight. 

"  Sit  steady  now,  ma'am !"  cries 
James.  The  men  take  a  keen  glance 
ahead,  the  oars  flash  through  the  water. 
Nearer  we  come  to  the  arch,  and  still 
nearer  ;  the  water  seems  to  foam  and 
rush.  There  is  a  last  strong  pull,  the 
boatmen  ship  their  oars,  and  with  an 
exquisite  little  touch  of  excitement  we 
shoot  the  rapid  and  find  ourselves  in  the 
tranquil  waters  beyond. 

Then  under  Toothache  Bridge  we 
pass,  into  the  Middle  Lake,  and,  crossing 
it,  row  under  Brickeen  Bridge,  into  the 
Lower  Lake,  and  so  we  feel  we  are  indeed 
close  to  the  end  of  our  day's  journey. 

"  I  am  sorry  when  I  think  of  that," 
says  Carrie,  with  a  sigh, — "  if  it  weren't, 
that  is,  for  Mr.  Jones — " 

"  I'm  as  comfortable  as  possible," 
squeaks  Jones,  with  unexhausted  ami- 
ability, though  he  is  now  as  hoarse  as  a 
raven. 

All  over  Glena  Bay  lies  a  soft  mist, 
like  a  silken  veil ;  from  the  wooded 
heights  of  Tomies  comes  to  us  the  plain- 
tive bellowing  of  the  deer,  inexpressibly 
lonely,  inexpressibly  sweet.  Behind  us 
looms  Tore,  dark  with  shadows  of  the 
coming  night,  though  above  it  the 
heaven  is  still  bright  with  glorious  day, 
and  on  its  topmost  peak  lingers  a  mass 
of  low,  soft  cloud,  white,  trailing,  fleecy, 
—  like  a  descending  train  of  silvery 
angels  come  once  agairj  to  gladden  the 
sad  earth.  All  down  the  slopes  this  fair 
and  holy  vision  comes,  melting  as  we 
watch  it,  and  sinking  at  last  into  the 
arms  of  the  placid  lake  beneath. 
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And  now  there  comes  a  strange  little 
rush  of  wind  across  the  water,  and  a 
sudden  sighing,  and  a  quick  and  angry 
moan  as  if  from  the  fir-trees  yonder. 
The  pale-pink  sky  fades  into  sullen  gray, 
that  brightens  momentarily,  and  then 
dulls  again  into  a  dying  blue.  Purple- 
black  against  this  wild  background  rises 
Tomies,  grand  and  stately. 

"  Alas !  where  are  all  our  angels 
now  ?"  says  Carrie,  glancing  in  dismay 
at  the  changed  face  of  heaven. 

"  There'll  be  a  little  squall,  I'm  think- 
in',"  says  James. 

And  he  is  right.  The  pale,  tiny 
wavelets  rise  and  turn  to  a  dark,  angry 
color ;  white  horses  ride  abroad  ;  upon 
the  water's  crest  small  flecks  of  foam 
are  dancing  gayly.  Our  boat  begins  to 
rock  a  little,  and  Carrie  glances  at 
James. 

"  'Tis  on'y  the  ups  an'  downs  o'  life, 
ma'am,"  says  he  cheerfully, — "jist  like 
the  little  babies  in  the  cradle.  See  how 
young  they  begin  their  throubles,  the 
crathurs." 

We  conclude  by  this  that  he  believes 
infants  have  a  rooted  objection  to  being 
rocked,  in  which  opinion  he  is  as  likely 
to  be  right  as  wrong,  as  nobody  knows 
anything  about  it,  though  each  one  we 
meet  must  be  a  high  authority  if  only 
he  could  remember.  And  now  comes 
down  the  rain  in  gleaming  torrents, — not 
hard  or  pelting,  but  with  a  soft  passion- 
ate vehemence.  Through  it  the  clouds 
on  Tomies  shine  sullenly,  and  as  though 
they  were  great  fumes  of  smoke  rising 
from  dense,  unfathomable  depths.  They 
seem  to  wrap  the  mountain  and  wind  it 
in  a  trembling  but  deadly  embrace.  Just 
through  this  cloudy  mist  one  can  see, 
here  and  there,  a  peak  or  hilly  outline, 
struggling  as  it  were  for  freedom. 

"  It  is  like  a  scene  from  Dante's  '  In- 
ferno,' "  says  Muriel,  in  a  low  tone. 
"  Poor  Dore !  could  he  but  have  seen 
this!" 

The  water -fowl  are  scudding  along 
the  edges  of  the  lake.  The  short,  high 
waves  are  dashing  themselves  against 
our  boat.  Darkness  has  fallen  upon  us. 
Past  the  wave-worn  stones  of  Stag  and 
Burnt  Islands  we  go,  seeing  little  now 


but  the  gaunt  outlines  of  their  rocky 
sides  as  we  steal  by  them.  All  are 
silent  except  James,  who  every  now  and 
then  gives  way  to  a  monotonous  mur- 
mur. 

"  She  was  a  good  boat,  she  was,"  re- 
peats he,  in  a  coaxing  tone,  over  and 
over  again.  Catching  Carrie's  look  of 
large  amazement,  he  condescends  to  ex- 
plain this  remarkable  utterance. 

"  Sure,  ye  know,  she  wouldn't  carry 
us  so  quick  through  this  weather, 
ma'am,  if  we  didn't  give  her  the  good 
word  now  an'  thin,"  he  says  earnestly. 
"  An'  'tis  a  good-hearted  lass  she  is  at 
all  times,  an'  many's  the  day  she's 
brought  me  safe  an'  sound  to  land  whin 
another  one's  gone  to  the  bottom." 

"  There  isn't  any  real  danger,  is 
there?"  asks  Carrie,  with  all  the  calm 
bravery  of  one  who  feels  her  last  hour 
is  close  at  hand,  yet  shrinks  not. 

"  Arrah  !  not  at  all,  ma'am,  not  a 
taste  of  it,"  says  James.  "  Ye  should 
see  the  storms  we  have  here  sometimes, 
an'  thin  ye'd  know  the  differ  betwixt 
thim  an'  a  little  squalleen  like  this." 

"  Why,  the  rain  is  over  !"  says  Mu- 
riel, throwing  back  the  covering  from 
her  head,  and  glancing  upward  at  the 
sky.  Carrie,  who  is  distinctly  disap- 
pointed that  danger  is  far  from  us,  fol- 
lows her  example.  Through  the  last 
flying  drops  of  rain  and  the  sighing 
wind  a  strange,  uncertain  light  is  strug- 
gling to  assert  itself.  It  is  the  Queen 
of  Night  herself  that  now  breaks  forth 
upon  our  startled  vision,  glad,  solemn, 
and  triumphant. 

How  like  a  queen  comes  forth  the  lovely  moon 
From  the  slow-opening  curtains  of  the  clouds, 
Walking  in  beauty  to  her  midnight  throne  ! 
The  stars  are  veiled  in  light; 
All  height,   depth,   wildness,    grandeur,    gloom 

below. 
Touched  by  thy  smile,  lone  moon,  in  one  wild 

splendor  glow. 

The  sullen  mist  has  cleared  away. 
Tomies  again  stands  out  bold  and  grand 
against  the  starry  sky ;  upon  its  top- 
most heights  great  patches  of  moonlight 
are  falling.  Across  the  lake  a  pathway 
as  of  molten  silver  is  laid  down  that 
seems  to  lead  from  us  to  Ross  Island. 
The  tall  fir-trees  and  swaying  beeches 
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and  drooping  arbutus  on  all  the  islands 
and  on  the  mountain-slopes  are  tinged 
with  the  rays  of  heaven.  Even  the 
waves,  that  are  still  dancing  roughly, 
have  their  angry  crests  fringed  with  the 
pale  fire.  The  lake,  the  hills,  the  starry 
sky,  all  combine  to  create  a  picture  rich 
in  beauty.  The  men  have  rested  for  a 
moment  to  gaze  at  this  unexpected 
coming  of  the  moon, — that  "  goddess 
excellently  bright." 

"  I  think,  ma'am,"  says  James,  with 
slow  emphasis,  "  that  the  Almighty 
must  have  taken  great  credit  to  Himself 
when  He  had  finished  this  place." 

The  words  of  the  simple  boatman, 
coming  so  clearly  from  his  heart,  seem 
to  us  worthy  of  all  admiration,  and  fill 
Carrie's  appreciative  soul  with  joy.  Miss 
Kingsley  bends  upon  him  so  sweet  a 
smile  that  Brooke  is  devoured  with 
envy,  and  even  Jones  turns  in  his  mack- 
intosh with  a  dreary  groan.  Alas !  if 
such  good  things  be  going,  why,  ivhy  is 
an  unimportant  boatman  to  be  the  re- 
cipient of  them  ? 

"  What  a  beautiful  night  it  is  !"  says 
Brooke,  in  an  insufferably  dull  tone. 
This  commonplace  remark  is  rather  too 
much  for  us,  who  have  our  senses  satu- 
rated with  the  unutterable  ecstasy  that 
thrills  through  the  air,  rising  from  the 
blended  charms  of  mountain,  lake,  and 
sky.  In  our  exalted  mood  his  trite  re- 
mark is  received  as  a  deliberate  insult. 
If  he  had  hoped  by  it  to  bring  Miss 
Kingsley's  lovely  eyes  upon  him  he  more 
than  succeeds,  because  he  brings  upon 
him,  too,  a  swift  glance  from  her  of 
withering  contempt.  No,  it  is  not 
Brooke !  I  feel  I  shall  yet  triumph 
over  Carrie,  and  half  make  up  my  mind 
what  wedding  -  present  I  shall  make 
Jones. 

He  (Jones)  is  plainly  enchanted  with 
Brooke's  attempt  at  pleasing  converse. 

"  Go  it,  Brooke !"  he  chuckles,  in  a 
hoarse  croak  that  ends  in  a  fit  of  sneez- 

Brooke  disdains  to  hear  him.  Not 
yet  warned  by  the  marked  silence  that 
met  his  last  effort,  he  now  strives  afresh 
to  make  himself  heard. 

"  What  a  glorious  moon  !"  he  says, 


throwing  up  his  chin,  and  regarding  the 
shining  planet  with  quite  a  kindly  ad- 
miration. "  There  are  few  things  that 
strike  one  as  being  so  thoroughly  replete 
with  beauty  as  a  full  moon.  She  is  in- 
deed a  goddess  supremely  regal  in  her 
stateliness."  And  then  he  begins  to 
spout, — 

"Queen  and  huntress,  chaste  and  fair  !" 

He  makes  his  worn-out  quotation  with 
a  gentlemanly,  well-bred  air,  full  of  calm 
sentiment,  and  looks  round  for  our  ad- 
miring sympathy. 

"  Who  chased  her  ?"  ask  I  anxiously, 
in  the  innocence  of  my  heart. 

I  get  no  reply.  A  stern  glance  from 
Carrie  and  a  stony  silence  on  the  part 
of  the  others  compel  me  to  believe  I 
have  been — unintentionally — indiscreet. 
As  usual,  I  am  misunderstood.  One 
cannot  always  remember  that  those 
Greek  gods  and  goddesses  had  histories 
that  —  that  "really  are,  you  know." 
And  yet,  perhaps,  I  am  not  so  wholly 
misunderstood  as  I  imagined.  There  is 
a  prolonged  but  suppressed  sound,  and  a 
mysterious  shaking,  beneath  the  mack- 
intosh that  attracts  my  attention.  Has 
Jones  been  suddenly  attacked  by  an 
acute  fit  of  ague  ?  or  is  it 

And  now  we  have  passed  the  honey- 
combed rocks,  and  those  they  have 
named  the  London  Press,  and  have 
left  Innisfallen,  too,  behind  us.  The 
waves  are  dashing  against  the  Prison  as 
we  pass  it,  trying  in  vain  to  conquer  its 
solidity.  The  men  bend  to  their  oars. 
Straight  upon  the  moonlit  watery  path 
we  go,  until  at  last  we  touch  land,  and 
soon  find  ourselves  within  the  hall  of 
the  hotel. 


CHAPTER   IX. 

It  occurs  to  me,  as  we  sit  at  our 
rather  late  dinner,  that  Miss  Kingsley's 
appearance  to-night  is  more  than  ordi- 
narily festive.  It  is  something  in  her 
gown,  I  think  (which  is,  as  usual, 
white),  or  else  in  her  broad,  soft  sash, 
which  is  of  an  aesthetic  green, — olive- 
green, — which  fact  I  evolve  from  Car- 
rie.    She   has  a   tiny  string    of   pearls 
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round  her  neck,  and  a  little  sweet- 
scented  rose  in  her  hair.  Jones,  who, 
though  still  hoarse,  is  well  to  the  front, 
cannot  take  his  eyes  off  her,  and  Brooke 
grows  drowsy  with  admiration. 

Then  dinner  comes  to  an  end,  and  I 
am  sitting  outside  the  hall  door,  enjoying 
a  well-earned  cigar  after  the  trying 
events  of  the  day,  when  a  most  compli- 
cated note  from  Carrie  is  handed  to  me 
by  the  bull-terrier.  "I  am  to  go  to 
her  directly !  She  awaits  me  in  my 
dressing-room.  It  is  all  very  abomina- 
ble and  distressing.  I  am  not  to  stay  to 
finish  my  odious  cigar,  but  to  hasten  to 
her." 

What  on  earth  is  the  matter  now? 
I  fling  away  the  unoffending  weed  and 
race  at  the  top  of  my  speed  to  my  dress- 
ing-room, expecting  to  behold  Carrie  in 
extremis. 

She  is,  however,  walking  briskly  up 
and  down  the  room,  looking  tearful,  but 
in  no  wise  at  the  last  gasp. 

"  Oh,  it  is  dreadful !"  she  says.  "  He 
came  to  me  just  now,  as  white  as  a 
ghost,  and  almost  in  tears.  He  said 
dreadful  things.  And  what  could  / 
say  ?  I'm  afraid  she  likes  the  other  the 
best." 

"  So  am  I."  (She  is  beginning  evi- 
dently to  agree  with  my  Jones  theory.) 

"  I  never  saw  anything  so  forlorn  as 
he  looked.  He — he  looked  positively 
suicidal!'^  she  says  hysterically.  "I 
shouldn't  wonder  at  anything  he  might 
do." 

"  He  always  looks  like  an  escaped 
lunatic,"  I  remark.  "  Probably  he  will  do 
something  worthy  of  note  in  the  years 
to  come." 

"  He'll  do  it  now  /"  says  Carrie,  with 
nervous  solemnity.  "  He  threatened  as 
much.  He  said  things  had  come  to  a 
and  that  matters  should  be  de- 


crisis 

cided  now,  '  at  once  and  for  all.'  It 
didn't  seem  to  me  at  the  moment  that  I 
understood  what  he  meant,  but  I  believe 
he  is  going  to  challenge  his  rival.  There 
will  be  a  duel.  Good  heavens  !  what  is 
to  be  done?" 

"  What,  indeed  ?"  say  I. 

"  Oh,  what  an  answer  to  make  to  me, 
when  I  feel  half  distracted  !"  says  Car- 


rie, with  wild  reproach.  "  Can't  you 
suggest  something?  Oh,  what  a  man  to 
marry  !" 

Here  she  falls  a-weeping.  I  confess 
with  terrible  self-contempt  that  even 
now,  when  marriage  is  an  old  tale  with 
me,  Carrie's  tears  fill  me  with  despair. 

"  Don't  do  that !"  I  cry.  ''Don't  you 
know  there  isn't  a  bit  of  good  to  be  got 
out  of  tears?  There  isn't  indeed,  if 
you  will  only  look  at  it  in  the  right 
light." 

"  I  asked  him,"  says  Carrie,  still  sob- 
bing, "  if  she  had  ever  given  him  cause 
to  hope.  But  he  said  '  yes'  and  '  no'  so 
often  and  so  indiscriminately  that  I 
couldn't  make  out  what  he  meant.  But 
how  she  could  prefer  the  other  is  more 
than  I  can  explain." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  I  say  slowly, 
thinking  of  Jones's  good  humor  (when 
away  from  Brooke),  which  ought  in  a 
measure  to  make  up  for  the  build  of  his 
nose.  "  He  might  perhaps  be  regarded 
by  some  girls  in  a  more  favorable  light 
than  the  other  ;  but  yet  there  is  some- 
thing, as  you  suggest,  about — " 

"  Yes  ;  isn't  there?"  says  Carrie,  with 
enthusiasm.  "  I,  for  my  part,  should 
not  dream  of  comparing  them." 

"  Neither  should  /,"  with  emphasis, 
feeling  she  is  growing  hard  on  poor 
Jones.  "  One  is  a  consummate  puppy, 
the  other — " 

"  Just  so,"  says  Carrie  hastily,  with  a 
view,  as  I  imagine,  to  shutting  me  up. 
"  Oh,  if  you  had  seen  his  face  !" 

"  I  don't  want  to  see  it,"  I  remark 
sulkily.  "  I've  seen  considerably  too 
much  of  it.  It  is  as  ill-favored  a  coun- 
tenance as  I  know." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  good  in  it." 

"  There's  a  great  deal  of  had  in  it." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you  at  all.  And 
it  is  impossible,  George,  to  know  on 
what  side  you  really  are :  you  seem  to 
chop  and  change  with  every  wind." 

"  The  whole  thing  is  not  worth  one 
unkind  word  from  you  to  me,  or  vice 
versa,''  I  remark  calmly.  "  The  ques- 
tion is  about  Miss  Kingsley.  We  have 
failed  to  fathom  her  meaning,  though 
the  intentions  of  these  most  mistaken 
young  men  are  only  too    clear  to  us. 
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And,  after  all,  I  suppose  it  docs  make  a 
difference  to  a  girl  whether  a  man  is  tall 
or  short." 

"  Of  course ;  yet  it  can't  be  every- 
thing, you  know." 

"  Nevertheless,  height  counts." 

"  No,  it  doesn't,"  says  she  vehe- 
mently. 

Now,  I  am  at  the  very  least  six  feet 
one  in  height,  and  always  up  to  this  be- 
lieved myself  the  dearer  to  Carrie  be- 
cause of  my  many  inches.  I  am  there- 
fore very  naturally  offended  by  this 
remark.  It  is,  besides,  a  most  gratui- 
tous insult,  as  Brooke  is  of  a  goodly 
height  himself,  and  therefore  her  pre- 
tended indifference  to  the  advantages 
to  be  gained  by  his  dignified  stature 
over  the  somewhat  innumerous  inches 
of  Jones  is  put  forward  merely  for  my 
annoyance. 

"  If  you  mean  to  tell  me  you  honestly 
believe,"  I  begin  hotly,  "  that  a  girl 
would  prefer  as  a  lover  a  little,  fat, 
squat  man,  I — " 

"  Oh,  George !  And  I  thought  Mr. 
Jones  was  your  friend  !" 

"So  he  is.  But  there's  justice  in  all 
things,  and  I  wonder  you  aren't  ashamed 
to  mention  Jones's  name  when  you  are 
supporting  that  fellow  against  him." 

"What  fellow?" 

"  Brooke." 

"  Mr.  Brooke  !  Nonsense  !"  says 
Carrie.  "  I  can't  bear  him.  He  is" — 
with  airy  fickleness — "  quite  the  most 
insupportable  young  man  I  ever  met  in 
my  life.  He  is  quite  too  much  for  any- 
body, with  his  absurd  airs  and  graces ; 
but  Mr.  Jones — " 

"  You  mean  to  tell  me  that  all  this 
time  you  have  been  advocating  the  cause 
of  Jones  .^"  I  ask,  with  a  little  gasp  of 
intense  surprise. 

"  Of  course  I  have.  Poor  fellow  !  he 
is  in  quite  a  dreadful  state." 

"  I  should  have  thought  his  cold  bath 
might  have  damped  his  ardor,"  say  I 
grimly. 

"  It  hasn't,  then  ;  he  seems  terribly  I 
in  earnest.     He  left  me,"  says  Carrie, 
growing  terrified  again,   "with  the  de- 
clared    determination    that    the    night 
should  not  pass  without  his    obtaining 


satisfaction.  Oh,  George,  when  men 
talk  of  '  satisfaction'  they  always  mean 
bullets,  don't  they,  now  ?" 

"  Do  they  ?"  say  I. 

"  You  needn't  think  to  hide  it  from 
me,"  says  Carrie  tearfully.  "  I  can  see 
through  you  quite  plainly.  Like  my- 
self, you  dread  the  worst." 

"  Well,  let  us  go  down-stairs  and  face 
it,"  I  return. 

We  go  down-stairs.  In  the  drawing- 
room  we  find  Muriel  alone  ;  all  the  other 
occupants  of  the  hotel  seem  to  be — well, 
anywhere  you  like  but  here.  As  we 
open  the  door,  she  looks  up  with  a 
quick,  expectant  glance  and  a  swift  rush 
of  color,  that  dies  away  as  her  eyes  en- 
counter ours.  Was  it  Jones,  was  it 
Brooke,  she  was  expecting  ?  At  all 
events,  it  is  plain  to  us  that  the  fact 
that  it  is  only  we  is  a  disappointment 
to  her. 

We  have  hardly  time  to  speculate  on 
this  fact,  when  the  door  is  once  more 
thrown  rudely  open,  and  in  come — or 
rather  rush — Jones  and  Brooke.  With 
one  accord  they  dash  up  the  room  and 
toward  Miss  Kingsley.  Fell  determi- 
nation shines  within  their  eyes,  so  does 
raging  anger.  Are  they  going  to  pre- 
cipitate themselves  upon  her  bodily,  and 
rend  her  limb  from  limb,  as  a  means  of 
ending,  once  and  for  all,  the  mad  rivalry 
between  them  ?  Is  this  "  the  worst"  of 
which  Carrie  spoke  just  now  ? 

An  instant  later  I  am  convinced  that 
her  annihilation  is  not  so  much  their  ob- 
ject as  a  settled  determination  to  make 
her  come  to  the  point  and  decide  between 
them. 

They    come,    they   come,    with    their    flashing 

eyes, 
And  their  cheek  of  passion's  hue  ! 

And  very  unlimited  cheek,  too,  as  it 
seems  to  me.  An  absorbing  fear  that 
the  other  may  speak  before  him  fills  the 
breast  of  each.  At  last  they  have 
reached  her. 

"  Miss  Kingsley !"  says  Brooke,  in  a 
tone  suggestive  of  hard  running. 

"  Miss  Kingsley  !"  pants  Jones,  in  a 
tone  suggestive  of  apoplexy. 

Evidently  the  supreme  moment  has 
come. 
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But  how  is  it  with  Miss  Kingsley  now 
in  this  important  hour,  when  the  last  act 
of  the  drama  is  being  played  ?  What  is 
she  looking  at  down  there  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  room,  where  the  lamp-light 
scarcely  penetrates  ?  Her  glance  has 
travelled  past  the  belligerents — it  is  in- 
deed even  possible  that  she  does  not  see 
kthem — to  something  that  is  standing  in 
the  door-way.  This  something  presently 
resolves  itself  into  a  tall  young  man 
clad  in  light  tweed.  With  a  little  im- 
passioned gesture  she  waves  aside  the 
breathless  Jones  and  Brooke  and  ad- 
vances toward  this  apparition.  Oh,  the 
light  that  springs  into  her  lovely  eyes  as 
she  does  this,  the  glad  sweetness  of  her 
lips  I 

"  You,  Cyril !"  she  says,  and  no  more  ; 
but  her  hands  are  now  imprisoned  with- 
in his,  and  there  is  a  ring  in  her  voice 
that  to  us  is  new, — such  a  soft,  tender, 
lingering  delight  is  in  it.  As  for  the 
tall  young  man,  he  seems  beyond  speech, 
and  simply  stands  staring  at  her,  in  a 
fashion  suggestive  of  the  idea  that  if 
cannibalism  were  not  now  considered 
vulgar  he  would  willingly  devour  her. 

Then  sanity  is  restored  to  them. 

''  Carrie,"  she  says,  turning  prettily 
toward  us,  though  with  one  hand  still 
considerately  left  to  the  tall  young  man, 
who  I  am  convinced  could  never  have 
got  on  without  it, — "  Carrie,  let  me  intro- 
duce to  you  Cyril,  Captain  Fitzgerald." 

Before  she  has  finished  this  small 
speech  her  happy  eyes  have  again  re- 
turned to  her  lover.  Her  lover  !  What 
lover  ?  Which  lover  ?  We  seem  all  in 
a  maze  ;  we  mutter  something  that  after- 
ward we  hope  was  polite,  and  Carrie 
finds  her  hand  is  grasped  in  a  very 
friendly  and  fleshly  manner  by  the  ap- 
parition. When  I  say  "  we,"  you  will 
understand  that  I  allude  solely  to  myself 
and  Carrie,  as  I  am  too  much  afraid  of 
them  to  be  able  to  look  at  either  Jones 
or  Brooke,  to  discover  how  they  are  bear- 
ing up  under  this  astounding  surprise. 

"  This,  Cyril,  is  one  of  my  very  dear- 
est friends,"  says  Muriel,  indicating  Car- 
rie. "  And  this  is  another,"  with  a  smile 
at  me, — "  Mr.  Desmond,  Captain  Fitz- 
gerald." 


It  is  clear  that  any  friend  of  this  girfs 
must  at  once  be  regarded  with  afiection 
by  the  tall  young  man.  He  wrings  my 
hand  warmly,  and  gives  me  as  long  and 
as  kindly  a  glance  as  he  can  spare  from 
Muriel.  Indeed,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  very  densest  person  not  to  see 
how  it  is  between  him  and  her.  A 
shudder  passes  over  me  when  I  think  of 
Brooke  and  Jones.  Is  there  not  danger 
in  the  deadly  silence  that  has  fallen 
upon  them  ?  Is  it  paralysis,  or  a  tiger- 
ish gathering  of  themselves  together  for 
a  spring  ? 

"  Now,  I  am  glad  we  are  all  friends," 
says  Muriel,  with  the  sweetest  grace. 
There  is  something  about  her  beauty  at 
this  moment  that  might  well  be  termed 
exquisite.  Then  she  turns  again  to  him, 
and  says,  with  an  impulsiveness  I  could 
hardly  have  believed  possible  in  the  calm 
girl  of  the  past  few  days,  "  What  a  tirtie 
it  has  been !  I  thought  you  would 
never  come !" 

"  I  thought  so  too,"  says  he  simply. 
"  TF/ie?i  was  it  we  were  last  together? 
It  seems  an  eternity  ago.  This  was 
certainly  the  longest  month  I  ever  put 
in  in  my  life." 

"  But  it  is  over  now,"  says  she,  and 
large  tears  rise  in  her  eyes. 

They  are  speaking  quite  openly,  quite 
naturally  to  each  other.  We  are  for- 
gotten. It  is  plain  to  us  that  in  all  the 
world  just  now  there  is  only  she  for  him, 
and  he  for  her. 

But  where  are  Jones  and  Brooke  ? 
Stealthily  I  turn  a  reluctant  eye  upon 
them.  They  are  standing  huddled  to- 
gether in  a  corner,  as  it  were,  gaping 
with  lack-lustre  eyes  upon  their  undoer. 
All  their  fire  has  died  out  of  them  ;  they 
are  as  crushed,  as  forlorn  as  a  heap  of 
ashes.  They  look  ready  to  slink  away 
and  hide  their  discomfiture  in  some  dark 
spot,  but  even  this  poor  consolation  is 
denied  them  :  they  are  bound  to  face 
publicity. 

"  These  are  two  other  friends  of 
mine,"  says  Muriel,  turning  eagerly  to 
them  in  her  new  happiness,  lest  they 
should  deem  themselves  forgotten. 
Alas !  could  she  but  know  it,  that  is 
all    their    desire.       "  They   have    been 
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kinder  to  me  than  I  can  say."  Then 
she  introduces  them  to  the  fortunate, 
smiling  Cyril,  and  the  wretched  young 
men  have  to  come  forward  and  make 
him  a  gracious  bow,  while  she  looks  on 
with  quite  a  new  friendly  smile  for  them 
upon  her  lips.  "  If — if  I  had  been 
their  sister,''  she  says,  with  a  soft  touch 
of  effusive  gratitude,  "  they  could  not 
have  shown  me  greater  attention." 

She  positively  beams  upon  them.  It 
is  all  too  much  for  the  poor  youths.  In- 
stinctively in  their  anguish  they  turn  to 
each  other.  In  this  terrible  moment  all 
the  fresh  wrongs  are  forgiven,  nothing 
is  remembered  but  the  good  old  days 
when  they  were  school-boys  together, 
and  those  later  days  when  they  were 
chums  at  Cambridge.  They  move  a 
little  closer  to  each  other.  Was  it  for 
this  false  fair  one  they  surrendered  a 
life-long  friendship?  A  little  nearer 
still  they  draw,  and  Brooke  (who  is  by 
far  the  limpest  of  the  two,  and  therefore 
the  one  upon  whom  grief — that  is,  cha- 
grin— has  taken  the  strongest  hold)  turns 
to  Jones,  and  gazes  on  him  with  a  dreary 
eye,  out  of  which  all  rancor  has  flown. 

With  such  an  eye  does  Jones  return 
his  glance,  and  then  Brooke  totters  for- 
ward. He  slips  his  hand  within  Jones's 
arm  ;  there  is  a  momentary  hesitation, 
and  then  Jones  accepts  the  situation,  the 
arm,  and  the  unspoken  apology,  and 
with  faltering  footsteps  takes  his  recov- 
ered friend  and  himself  out  of  the 
room. 


CHAPTER  X. 

"  Well,  I  was  amazed,  weren't  you  ?" 
says  Carrie,  when  we  are,  a  little  later 
on,  in  our  own  room.  "  After  all,  you 
know,  the  very  silliest  person  could  have 
seen  she  didn't  mean  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  those  two  foolish  young 
men." 

"  You  saw  it  quite  plainly,"  say  I,  un- 
able to  restrain  a  passing  remembrance 
of  her  spoken  conviction  that  Brooke 
would  be  the  man. 

"  So  did  ^ou,''  says  she,  with  a  steady 
glance  that  at  once  reduces  me  to  order. 
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"  You  were  quite  certain  she  wouldn't 
look  at  Mr.  Jones.  I  think  I  have 
heard  you  say  so  a  thousand  times." 

"  Oh,  make  it  half  a  dozen !"  say  I 
meekly.  "  I  can't  encourage  exaggera- 
tion, even  when  it  is  on  my  side." 

Then  something  strikes  us  both,  and 
we  laugh  aloud. 

^'- Didnt  she  take  us  in?"  says  Carrie, 
in  a  whisper.  "  Well,  after  all,  there  is 
comfort  in  the  thought  that  we  were  both 
sold.  I  should  never  have  forgiven  you 
if  I  had  been  the  only  one  so  utterly  at 
fault." 

"  I  think  I  like  her  captain,"  say  I. 
"  There  was  something  honest  in  the 
grasp  of  his  hand.  And  isn't  she  in 
love  with  him,  though  ?  Did  you  mark 
her  eyes  ?" 

"  It  was  all  like  a  charming  little  scene 
out  of  something,"  says  Carrie  amiably, 
"  everything  seemed  to  fit  in  so  nicely. 
Yes,  he  is  very  handsome,  and  somehow 
suits  her.  And,  in  spite  of  those  mel- 
ancholy young  men,  what  a  lovely  time 
we  have  had  during  these  last  few 
days !" 

"  What  a  pity  we  are  bound  to  leave 
to-morrow !" 

"  It  can't  be  helped,  and,  at  all  events, 
we  must  take  Muriel  back  to  her  aunt." 

"  Shall  we  go  by  the  early  or  the  mid- 
day train  ?" 

"  If  we  could  be  only  sure,"  says 
Carrie,  in  a  disturbed  whisper,  "  when 
they  are  going.  I  wouldn't  meet  them 
again  for  anything  you  could  offer. 
How  shall  we  find  out  their  move- 
ments ?" 

At  this  moment  there  is  a  tramping 
noise  in  the  corridor  outside,  and  a 
stifled  voice,  that  we  yet  know  to  belong 
to  Brooke,  is  heard  calling  wildly  for  a 
waiter.  We  hold  our  breaths  to  listen, 
and  presently  the  bull-terrier  appears 
upon  the  scene  outside. 

"  Mr.  Jones  and  I  leave  by  the  ear- 
liest train,"  says  Brooke,  in  a  stern  tone. 
"  You  understand,  the  very  earliest, — 
at  cockcrow,  if  possible.  We — we  have 
a  most  important  reason  for  leaving  as 
soon  as  we  possibly  can." 

"  All  right,  sir.  I'll  see  to  it,"  says 
the  bull-terrier,  with  an  amount  of  sym- 
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pathy  in  his  voice  that  convinces  us  he 
knows  all  about  it.  It  would  be  a  gi- 
gantic intellect  indeed  that  succeeded  in 
hiding  its  private  affairs  from  the  ken 
of  a  servant. 

"  That's  all  right,"  says  Carrie,  in  a 
relieved  tone.  "  Then  we  go  by  the 
mid-day  train,  which  is  of  course  much 
more  convenient.  And,  naturally,  Mu- 
riel will  now  get  one  little  row  upon  the 
lake  with  her  Cyril." 

"ie  roi  est  mort^  vive  le  roi !''''  I 
can  see  at  once  that,  so  far  as  Carrie  is 
concerned,  Jones  and  Brooke  and  their 
lovers'-woes  are  already  forgotten,  and 
that  the  tall  young  man  in  gray  is  the 
one  important  thing  at  present.  As  I 
myself  feel  a  sneaking  kindness  for  this 
tall  young  man,  I  forbear  to  sneer. 

And  so  to  sleep.  All  through  my 
dreams  are  tinged  with  living  memories 
of  glowing  beauty, — of  mountains  red 
with  the  fires  of  dying  sunsets ;  of 
placid  lakes  asleep  within  the  arms  of  a 
pale  silver  moon  ;  of  tall,  dark  firs  and 
drooping,  snowy  blossoms ;  and  a  very 
harmony  of  echoes,  resounding  from 
fairy  glen  to  wild,  bare  rock  and  back 
again,  until  the  distance  swallows  them 
and  they  are  lost.  In  vain  I  seem  to 
search  for  them,  striving  with  this  and 
that  monster  imprisoned  in  the  strange 
fastnesses  of  the  majestic  mountains, 
until  my  dreams  become  a  misery. 
Surely  the  faces  of  two  of  these  Titans 
are  known  to  me.  That  lean,  long 
nose,  that  sallow  cheek,  —  once  seen 
never  to  be  forgotten, — surely  they  be- 
long to  Brooke,  disembodied,  more  fear- 
some than  he  was,  but  still  Brooke. 
And  that  rotund  form,  that  fleshy  face? 
'Tis  Jones,  'tis  he  himself!  In  vain  I 
flee.  They  compass  me  on  every  side. 
Frantically  I  rush  forward  and  fling  my- 
self headlong  into  space. 

There  is  a  roar  of  many  waters  in  my 
ears,  a  flash  of  myriad  diamonds  in  my 
eyes,  and  swiftly  I  find  myself,  with  a 
strange  sense  of  being  carried  onward 
with  an  unearthly  rapidity  of  motion, 
immersed  in  the  magnificent  torrent  of 
the  Tore  Cascade.  From  rock  to  rock 
I  bound,  past  glowing  greens  and  trail- 


ing crimsons,  hurrying  ever  and  ever — 
whither  f 

"  I've  borne  a  good  deal,  George,  but 
this  is  quite  too  much.  Really,  one  had 
better  be  up  and  dressed,  though  tired 
to  death,  than  listening  to  such  non- 
sense. For  all  the  sleep  I  can  get,  I 
might  just  as  well  never  have  gone  to 
bed." 

It  is  Carrie's  voice.  Oh,  blessed 
sound !  did  I  ever  do  the  sweetness  of 
it  justice  ?  With  its  coming,  cascade, 
demons,  all^  vanish  into  thin  air. 

"  You  have  saved  me  !"  I  cry,  with  a 
sigh  of  rapturous  relief. 

"  I'm  sure  I'm  very  glad  of  it,"  says 
Carrie  dryly.  "  I  wish  I  had  done  it 
an  hour  ago.  Perhaps,  as  a  reward  for 
my  valor,  you  will  now  give  up  your 
shouts  and  groans,  and  permit  me  to 
close  my  eyes  for  a  few  minutes." 

I  graciously  accord  her  the  permission 
demanded,  and  this  time  lose  myself  in 
a  dreamless  slumber. 

Next  day  sees  us  speeding  as  fast  as 
an  uncommonly  slow  train  can  take  us 
away  from  the  land  of  beauty  in  which 
we  have  been  sojourning.  A  little  sad 
feeling  has  fallen  upon  Carrie  and  me. 
As  for  our  companions,  they  are  lost  to 
all  sentiment  save  one,  and  have  ceased 
for  the  present  to  believe  in  any  such 
foolish  thing  as  regret. 

With  longing  eyes  we  catch  our  last 
glimpse  of  wooded  Tore,  and  watch  the 
sunbeams  playing  upon  Mangerton  until 
it  too  fades  out  of  sight.  And  now 
even  the  Paps  are  gone  from  us,  and 
another  land — one  "  flat,  stale,  and  un- 
profitable"— seems  to  have  opened  on 
our  view.  As  we  reach  Mallow,  it  is  to 
us  as  though  only  a  lovely  memory  is 
all  we  can  call  our  own. 

The  change  of  trains  here  still  fur- 
ther helps  to  break  the  link  that  binds 
us  to  the  South.  We  breathe  a  tender 
sigh,  and  cast  one  longing  glance  to 
where  fair  Kerry  lies.  Involuntarily 
we  kiss  our  hands  to  it,  and  so  farewell 
to  thee,  Killarney ! 

The   Author   of    ''Phyllis;'    ''Molly 

Bawn^'  etc. 

[the  end.] 
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THE  improvement  in  dancing  which 
the  last  decade  or  so  has  seen  is  a 
matter  of  common  observation,  and  is 
indeed  beyond  the  possibiHty  of  dis- 
pute. Moreover,  alongside  of  this  im- 
provement there  has  grown  up  a  keen 
desire  to  dance  well,  and  a  quickened 
susceptibility  on  the  subject  of  dancing 
generally.  Few  men  will  own  that  they 
are  unlearned  in  the  matter  of  horse- 
flesh, still  fewer  perhaps  that  they  can- 
not tell  good  wine,  but  hardly  any  man 
who  goes  in  for  dancing  at  all  will  ad- 
mit, even  to  himself,  that  he  is  a  bad 
dancer.  Yet  we  have  only  to  glance 
round  a  fashionable  ball-room  to  per- 
ceive that  bad  dancing  still  survives, 
though  we  may  mentally  deliver  our- 
selves of  a  Pharisaic  thanksgiving  that 
we  at  least  are  not  as  other  men  are. 

While  the  existence  of  this  feeling  is 
obvious,  it  is  not  quite  easy  to  explain  it. 
Dancing,  like  acting,  seems  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  sacrosanct,  something  which 
it  is  impertinent  to  criticise.  Perhaps  it 
is  partly  the  consciousness  that  in  both 
alike  the  individual  is  projecting  him- 
self outside  the  circle  of  his  ordinary 
gesture,  demeanor,  language,  and  con- 
duct generally,  which  makes  him  pecu- 
liarly sensitive  to  any  criticism  but 
praise,  and  which  invests  praise  in  these 
matters  with  a  special  zest.  The  per- 
former is  vaguely  aware  that  he  is 
attempting  something  rather  unnatural, 
and  thus,  while  approval  suggests  the 
possession  of  more  than  ordinary  abili- 
ties, disparagement  seems  to  imply  that 
he  is  making  a  fool  of  himself.  But 
more  probably  this  sensitiveness  is 
principally  due  to  that  consciousness  of 
a  higher  ideal  which  is  the  natural  fore- 
runner  as  well  as  the  strongest  incentive 
to  progress.  It  is  with  some  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  movement,  and  some  of  the 
obstacles  which  it  encounters,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  deal  in  the  present  paper. 

It  may  seem  strange  at  first  sight  to 
pronounce  so  common  an  amusement  as 


dancing  unnatural,  but  a  closer  inspec- 
tion will  surely  justify  the  sentence. 
The  dancing  of  the  stage  is  easy  and 
graceful,  but  the  dancing  of  society  is 
to  a  great  extent  stilted,  self-conscious, 
or  grotesque.  A  few  years  ago,  at  a 
great  ball  given  by  one  of  the  London 
City  companies,  I  stumbled  across  a 
hard-worked  editor  of  my  acquaint- 
ance, long  past  his  first  youth.  On  my 
expressing  surprise  at  this  encroach- 
ment on  his  few  precious  hours  of  rest, 
he  replied,  "  To  watch  the  faces  of 
people  dancing  is  an  inexhaustible 
study  and  an  inexhaustible  amusement 
to  me."  Perhaps  England  offers  a 
richer  field  than  America  for  this 
branch  of  research  ;  and  it  will  prob- 
ably be  admitted  that  American  dancing 
is,  on  the  whole,  far  the  better  of  the 
two.  But  still  I  imagine  that,  mutatis 
mutandis,  the  same  sort  of  criticism 
will  apply  to  both. 

Let  us  follow  the  example  of  my 
editorial  friend,  and  study  the  couples 
in  a  large  ball-room.  Whether  the 
deux  tem,ps  still  survives  in  America  I 
know  not ;  in  England  it  has  long  held 
almost  exclusive  sway  among  the  aris- 
tocracy. It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  violent,  ungraceful,  and,  one  may 
almost  add,  dangerous  exhibition,  than 
the  deux  temps  of  high  fashion, — a  head- 
long pace  which  heeds  no  obstacles, 
and  could  not  avoid  them  if  it  did, 
arms  and  legs  flying  in  wild  confusion, 
with  a  violence  which  respects  neither 
body  nor  raiment.  The  actual  step,  so 
far  as  it  conforms  to  any  order  at  all, 
displays  an  irregular  four-time,  thrust 
into  a  dogged  staccato.  Meanwhile,  if 
the  dancers  would  but  give  ear  to  it, 
the  orchestra  is  pouring  out  in  fault- 
less rhythm  the  exquisite  melodies  of 
Strauss  or  Waldteufel,  pleading  for  the 
poetry  of  motion  in  the  swinging  cadences 
of  a  three-time,  which  has  all  the  vigor 
of  the  other  style  without  its  deformities. 

Here  is  another  couple,  less  danger- 
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ous,  but  almost  as  faulty.  Not  that  the 
gentleman  (by  whom  the  appearance  of 
the  partnership  is  necessarily  controlled) 
thinks  so  himself:  far  from  it.  He 
has  a  fine  scorn  for  the  violence  of  the 
deux  teTnps,  and  a  well-bred  repugnance 
to  the  trois  temps  of  later  days,  which 
he  calls  "  a  lurch."  *  Ask  him  what  he 
dances,  and  he  will  tell  you  "  the  old 
t7'ois  temps. ^'  As  a  form  of  gentle  ex- 
ercise this  may  have  its  merits,  but  as 
dancing  it  is  naught.  Watch  this  sur- 
vival of  a  less  remote  past,  and  judge 
if  it  be  really  much  of  an  advance 
upon  the  palaeolithic  deux  temps.  Our 
friend  disregards  time  completely,  quite 
as  completely  as  the  hero  of  the  deux 
temps;  but,  as  a  sort  of  concession  to 
popular  feeling  on  the  subject,  he  punc- 
tuates his  movements  by  a  series  of  curi- 
ous dips.  Subject  to  this  observance, 
he  circles  stealthily  round  his  partner 
at  any  pace  which  may  commend  itself 
to  his  sense  of  fitness,  and  with  his  face 
carefully  composed  into  a  smile  which 
for  sweetness  and  play  of  feature  might 
rival  the  expression  of  a  Chinese  idol. 

Besides  these,  there  are  a  host  of 
minor  oflFenders, — those  who  have  ac- 
quired the  form  of  dancing  but  are 
dead  to  its  spirit.  Such  are  they  who 
waltz  to  polkas,  and  they  who,  under 
the  pretence  of  dancing  half-time,  quar- 
ter-time, and  so  forth,  seem  to  justify 
themselves  for  dancing  out  of  time. 
Even  among  really  good  dancers  how  j 
few  there  are  who  have  not  some  awk-  | 
ward  trick,  some  inelegant  angle  of 
back  or  limb,  some  stilted  attitude,  or 
some  ungraceful  poise  of  the  head ! 
With  all  these  facts  before  our  eyes, 
surely  we  must  conclude  that  dancing 
as  we  dance  is  unnatural. 

If  this  be  so,  we  have  next  to  inquire 
what  are  the  reasons,  and  what,  if  any, 
is  the  remedy?  The  reasons  are  not  far 
to  seek.  With  regard  to  faults  of  atti- 
tude, a  great  many  of  these  are  either 
nervous  or  spring  merely  from  over- 
strained endeavor,  and  such,  of  course, 
are  curable.  But  there  is  at  least  one 
which  seems  inseparable  from  the  ac- 
cepted mode  of  waltzing.  There  is 
nothing  to  prevent  a  lady  from  holding 


herself  easily  and  gracefully  erect  while 
she  waltzes,  but  the  difficulty  is  far 
greater  for  a  man.  In  the  first  place, 
he  is  usually  taller  than  his  partner, 
which  necessitates  a  certain  stoop  on  his 
part,  to  which  encircling  her  waist  with 
his  arm  adds  something  more.  The 
bend  may  be  minimized  by  skilful  man- 
agement, or  its  effect  may  be  toned 
down  by  diffusion,  but  it  is  probably 
impossible  for  a  man  to  avoid  a  kink 
somewhere.  The  difficulty  disappears  in 
the  Spanish  method  of  dancing  ;  but  this 
style,  for  various  reasons,  is  not  likely  to 
take  root  among  Northern  nations. 

Again,  in  spite  of  the  general  im- 
provement in  dancing,  few  people  dance, 
so  to  speak,  from  their  hearts,  not 
many  even  with  their  bodies,  and  most 
limit  dancing  mechanically  to  the  feet. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  a  mistaken  method 
of  teaching,  which  has  imposed  on  the 
dancing  of  the  present  the  rules  and  tra- 
ditions of  an  obsolete  past.  The  stately 
beauty  of  the  minuet,  to  take  a  typical 
instance,  depended  for  its  effect  on  a 
minute  ritual  of  step  and  deportment. 
The  turn  of  a  hand,  the  pointing  of  a 
foot,  and  a  score  of  other  details  claimed 
a  studied  precision  ;  and  to  such  dances 
as  these  the  strong  old  phrase,  "  tread- 
ing a  measure,"  was  most  rightfully  ap- 
plied. In  all  figure-dances  steps  were 
the  first  necessity;  but  the  days  of 
figure-dances  have  passed  away,  and, 
though  a  certain  reverence  for  step  has 
survived  them,  it  is  quite  out  of  har- 
mony with  the  spirit  of  the  waltz. 

We  shall  readily  understand  this  if 
we  consider  for  a  moment  the  respective 
characters  of  figure- dance  and  waltz 
and  the  respective  tastes  which  they 
gratify.  The  beauty  of  a  figure-dance 
rests  almost  entirely  on  the  sym- 
metry of  ordered  movements  between 
several  people  simultaneously  or  in  suc- 
cession, and  the  grace  with  which  these 
movements  are  executed.  So,  too,  the 
dancer's  pleasure  springs  from  a  sense 
of  the  skilful  execution  of  his  indi- 
vidual part.  To  this  must  be  added 
something  for  the  satisfaction  which  a 
cultivated  mind  generally  derives  from 
witnessing  the  orderly  and  harmonious 
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resolution  of  artistically-displayed  in- 
tricacy. Finally,  the  accompaniment  of 
music  also  adds  a  charm,  but,  we  must 
be  careful  to  observe,  a  subsidiary  charm 
only.  The  music  is  an  agreeable  guide 
to  direct  the  steps,  but  it  is  little  more  ; 
and  the  pleasure  of  the  figure- dance  has 
only  this  slight  trace  of  musical  enjoy- 
ment proper.  But  when  we  turn  from 
this  to  consider  the  waltz,  we  see  in 
a  moment  that  the  two  are  worlds 
apart.  The  figure  -  dance  is  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  individual  to  the 
group ;  the  waltz  is  permeated  by  the 
intensest  individualism.  In  the  figure- 
dance  steps  are  an  all-important  con- 
cern ;  in  the  waltz  steps  have  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  In  the  figure- 
dance  the  music  is  little  more  to  the 
dancer  than  a  mechanical  guide  ;  in  the 
waltz  it  is  the  afflatus  of  a  poetic  in- 
spiration. I  am  not  seeking  to  dispar- 
age the  figure-dance, — far  from  it.  I 
do  not  condemn  it  as  necessarily  in- 
ferior, I  only  contend  that  it  usually 
differs  in  character  •  toto  coelo  from  the 
waltz.  I  have  said  above  that  the  days 
of  the  figure-dance  have  passed  away. 
There  can  be  no  more  convincing  proof 
of  this  than  the  slovenly  manner  in 
which  nowadays  square  -  dances  are 
scrambled  through.  They  are,  in  truth, 
alien  to  the  tastes  of  the  present  genera- 
tion, whose  sympathies  in  many  matters 
more  important  than  dancing  are  strongly 
on  the  side  of  unfettered  individualism. 
But  to  return.  Step-dancing  is  prac- 
tically a  thing  of  the  past,  and  many  of 
the  defects  of  modern  waltzing  are  due 
to  the  mistaken  system  of  trying  to 
teach  it  by  step.  A  very  good  dancer 
once  said  to  me,  "  All  real  dancing  is 
done  above  the  waist," — an  observation 
which  impressed  me  alike  by  its  neat- 
ness and  by  its  truth.  It  conveys,  in 
fact,  what  I  have  already  urged, — that 
waltzing  is  not  a  matter  of  the  feet  but 
of  the  body,  and  that  to  hold  otherwise 
is  to  subordinate  the  end  to  the  means. 
Analyze  waltzing  into  its  simplest  con- 
stituents, and  what  does  it  come  to  ?  It 
is  a  rhythmical  movement  of  the  body, 
successive  shiftings  of  the  bodily  centre 
of  gravity  in  obedience  to  musical  time. 


The  feet  no  doubt  play  an  important 
part,  but  when  all  is  said  and  done 
they  are  only  the  agents,  not  the  princi- 
pals in  the  transaction,  and  their  duties 
could  be  as  well,  and  perhaps  better, 
performed  by  some  other  instruments  of 
support  and  locomotion.  To  teach  the 
waltz,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  step  is 
to  concentrate  the  dancer's  attention  in 
the  wrong  quarter.  Engrossed  with 
the  desire  of  performing  the  step  with 
precision,  he  must  inevitably  neglect 
the  more  delicate  thrills  of  melody 
from  which  dancing,  like  music,  should 
gather  its  light  and  shade.  The  ear  in 
this  way  becomes  deadened,  sometimes 
even  to  the  bare  time ;  and  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  dancers  whose  execu- 
tion is  faultless  but  who  are  apparently 
quite  unconscious  of  any  obligation  to  a 
controlling  rhythm.  Of  course  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  no  one  who  has 
learned  by  step  can  become  a  good 
dancer,  for  every  ball-room  would  fur- 
nish ample  evidence  to  the  contrary. 
But  I  do  say  that  such  have  attained 
their  excellence  not  by  means  of  but  in 
spite  of  their  education,  and  that  this 
same  education  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  indifferent  dancing  which 
abounds.  Neither  do  I  assert  that 
steps  have  no  value, — far  from  it ;  but 
they  are  not  the  first  principle  of 
waltzing,  and  cannot  be  substituted  for 
it.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  put  my 
doctrines  into  practice,  I  would  say  to 
the  beginner,  Stand  easily  and  naturally 
upright,  with  your  hands  clasped  loosely 
behind  you,  and  as  the  waltz  is  played 
transfer  your  weight  as  lightly  as  possi- 
ble from  one  foot  to  the  other  on  the 
first  beat  of  every  bar  (I  assume,  of 
course,  an  ear  sufficiently  accurate  to 
recognize  the  time).  "  A  lurch  !"  ex- 
claims respectability,  aghast.  So  be  it, 
but  "a  lurch"  is  the  foundation  of  the 
modern  waltz,  and  its  unseemliness 
should  not  blind  us  to  its  value.  Nearly 
all  instruction  in  its  early  stages  relies 
on  the  assistance  of  bold  or  even  exag- 
gerated types,  and  the  lurch  is  just  as 
useful  in  teaching  beginners  to  dance  as 
large  letters  are  in  teaching  children  to 
read.     Its  asperities  can  readily  be  soft- 
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ened  into  beauty  when  the  principle 
which  it  embodies  has  been  acquired. 
Once  let  the  pupil  appreciate  that  his 
feet  are  to  obey  his  body,  not  his  body 
his  feet,  and  he  may  profitably  be 
taught  such  steps  as  will  render  this 
subjection  easy  and  graceful. 

I  venture  to  think  that  most  good 
dancers  will  agree  with  the  view  which 
I  have  urged  above,  and  that,  even  if 
the  theory  has  not  been  present  to  their 
minds,  they  have  unconsciously  con- 
formed to  it  in  practice.  But  there  is 
another  argument  in  its  support,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  character  of  mod- 
ern waltz-music.  The  four  steps  of  the 
deux  temps  waltz  are  accurately  pro- 
vided for  in  the  music,  of  which  a  galop 
is  perhaps  the  best  modern  specimen. 
I  pass  over  what  is  still  sometimes 
called  in  England  the  "  old"  trois 
temps ^  with  its  awkward  and  meaning- 
less syncopation  of  the  second  beat,  as 
a  hybrid  production,  without  form  and 
void.  But  compare  the  trois  temps 
waltz  of  the  present  day  with  the  deux 
temps ^  and  it  is  seen  at  once  that  the 
bar  of  the  former  contains  710  provision 
for  specific  steps.  Its  whole  essence  is 
not  step,  but  rhythm,  and  rhythm  in- 
spired by  a  melody  which,  whether 
melting  into  languor  or  swelling  into 
passion,  never  falters  in  its  measure  or 
loses  the  magic  of  its  sway. 

Of  the  other  dances  which  still  find 
a  place  in  the  programme  not  much 
need  be  said.  They  have  certain  merits 
and  undoubtedly  certain  uses,  but  from 
a  purely  dancing  point  of  view  they  are 
not  in  sympathy  with  the  genius  of  the 
age.  The  Lancers  and  the  quadrille  still 
appear,  like  extinct  volcanoes,  mighty  in 
their  decay.  They  are  harmless  con- 
cessions to  Mrs.  Grundy;  and  for  the 
Philistine,  whose  carnal  appetites  are 
imperfectly  subdued,  they  ofi"er  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  supper.  A  polka 
is  often  described  as  "  capital  fun,"  and 
so  it  is  in  its  way.  Yet,  if  it  be  judged 
by  the  rhythm  test  of  daring  criticism, 
that  horrible  hiatus  on  the  fourth  beat 
would  go  far  to  condemn  it.  Scotch 
dances  stand  in  a  category  by  them- 
selves, to  which  the  ordinary  canons  do 


not  apply.  They  are  sometimes  very 
efiective,  and  are  capable  of  considerable 
artistic  development.  But  on  general 
principles  their  violence  is  against  them. 
Without  any  slavish  reverence  for  the 
repose  that  stamps  the  caste  of  Vere  de 
Vere,  one  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking 
that  the  feminine  grace  and  refinement 
which  is  so  dear  to  all  true  men  suff"ers 
somewhat  in  the  romp  and  hooting  of 
the  Highland  schottische,  with  its  un- 
comely incidents  of  flushed  face  and 
towzled  hair.  Moreover,  these  dances 
are  a  curious  anachronism.  Originally 
no  doubt  they  were  war-dances,  and 
they  still  show  traces  of  their  parentage. 
In  Bon  Graultier's  amusing  ballad  we  are 
told  that,  at  the  close  of  a  certain  battle, 

Whic-Mac-Methuselah 
Gave  some  warlike  howls, 

Trew  his  skhian-dhu, 

An  stuck  it  in  his  powels. 

This  was  no  doubt  very  proper  under 
the  special  circumstances ;  but  since  dis- 
embowelling has  ceased  to  obtain  as  a 
form  of  conviviality,  the  barbaric  yells 
of  the  schottische  lose  much  of  their 
point  in  a  modern  salon. 

If,  therefore,  we  review  the  dancing 
of  the  present  century  philosophically, 
it  will  seem  that  we  have  passed  from  a 
stage  wherein  the  ideal  of  excellence 
was  a  precision  of  step  to  a  stage  where- 
in the  ideal  is  a  rhythm  of  movement ; 
and  it  would  hardly  be  an  exaggeration 
to  describe  this  transition  as  the  ex- 
change of  an  accomplishment  for  an 
inspiration.  It  is  easy  to  refer  phe- 
nomena of  this  kind  to  the  caprice  of 
fashion,  but  for  philosophy  caprice  does 
not  exist,  and  fashion  itself  bows  obe- 
diently to  natural  law.  Dancing  may 
seem  to  us  so  slight  a  matter  that  to 
subject  it  to  a  solemn  philosophical  in- 
vestigation is  like  pounding  a  butterfly 
with  a  Nasmyth  hammer.  But  the 
smallest  straws  often  show  best  how  the 
wind  blows,  and  dancing,  trivial  though 
it  be,  has  something  to  teach  us  if  we 
care  to  learn.  No  argument  is  needed 
nowadays  to  prove  the  correlation  of 
mind  and  body ;  and  this  correlation 
obtains  universally  throughout  the  ener- 
gies of  our  organism,  though  we  cannot 
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detect  it  in  all  its  manifestations.  Ac- 
cordingly, if  we  can  but  interpret 
aright,  we  may  as  surely  look  to  find 
in  the  most  trifling  amusement  some  in- 
dication of  mental  state  as  we  may  ex- 
pect to  see  a  nation  adapt  its  clothing  to 
its  climate.  With  our  eyes  opened  to 
this  possibility,  the  history  of  the  last 
fifty  years  will  give  us  abundant  help. 
During  that  period,  human  develop- 
ment has  advanced  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
In  a  thousand  ways  life  has  become 
fuller  and  broader,  as  Mr.  Herbert 
Spencer  would  have  it,  and  the  pulse 
of  humanity  beats  quicker  and  quicker. 
For  good  or  evil  we  have  broken  loose 
in  all  directions  from  the  traditions  of 
the  past.  Countless  new  avenues  of 
interest  have  opened  out  before  us,  and 
the  host  of  dormant  energies  which 
have  sprung  up  into  life  have  brought 
with  them  new  tastes  and  new  desires. 
Progress,  in  fact,  has  assumed  the  pro- 
portions of  revolution,  and  its  efi"ects 
have  been  at  once  profound  and  far- 
reaching.  Happiness,  according  to  Ben- 
tham  and  the  older  utilitarians,  consists 
in  a  calm  and  reasoned  conformity  to 
the  laws  of  pleasure  and  pain.  Happi- 
ness, says  a  modern  aesthetic  writer,  con- 
sists in  a  series  of  pulsations.  Waiving 
all  comment  on  the  merits  of  these  two 
accounts,  the  difference  between  them 
illustrates  significantly  the  difference  of 
spirit  between  the  one  age  and  the 
other.  Swinburne,  Dore,  Tosti,  would 
all  have  been  impossible  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  similar  instances  could 
be  multiplied  with  ease.  It  was  not 
likely  that  these  encircling  influences 
should  leave  dancing  untouched,  and  as 
a  matter  of  observation  it  is  clear  that 
they  did  not.  The  somewhat  icy  gran- 
deur of  social  observance  which  our 
ancestors  practised  and  approved  natu- 
rally gave  its  character  to  the  dances 
in  vogue.  But  the  old  order  changeth, 
— indeed,  it  has  changed, — and  we  need 
no  longer  wonder  that  the  stately  but 
passionless  beauty  of  the  minuet  should 
fail  to  satisfy  the  quickened  emotional 
cravings  of  the  heirs  of  all  the  ages  to- 
day. If  the  usurping  waltz  lacks  some- 
thing of  the  grace  of  the  older  dance, 


it  has  gained  in  what  may  be  called 
poetic  power ;  and  this  is  the  secret  of 
its  success.  As  an  emotional  outlet  it 
better  fulfils  the  needs  of  the  age  which 
has  given  it  birth,  or,  if  we  may  borrow 
the  language  of  evolution,  it  supplies  a 
closer  adjustment  of  our  outer  to  our 
inner  relations. 

Nor  is  the  truth  of  this  at  all  affected 
by  the  fact  that  modern  dancing  still 
falls  short  of  its  own  ideal.  Partly  this 
is  the  lot  of  all  human  endeavor,  partly, 
as  I  have  attempted  to  show,  it  is  due  to 
errors  of  instruction,  and  partly,  I  will 
add  in  conclusion,  it  is  due  to  its  aesthetic 
element  being  overlooked.  I  do  not  use 
the  term  aesthetic  in  the  contemptuous 
sense  which  it  has  lately  acquired,  but 
in  its  proper  and  worthy  meaning.  The 
world  at  large  still  regards  dancing  sim- 
ply as  a  social  accomplishment,  and  would 
scornfully  deny  its  claims  to  be  an  art. 
Yet  it  contains  all  that  is  needed  to 
qualify  it  for  this  rank.  An  ordered 
combination  of  music,  motion,  and  grace 
must  surely  appeal  to  some  sense  of 
beauty,  and  so  far  as  it  does  this  it  is 
no  less  surely  an  art.  It  may  be  urged 
that  art  should  go  further,  and  beyond 
eliciting  a  calm  approval  should  also 
kindle  some  emotion.  It  is  obvious  that 
music  and  poetry  possess  this  power  in 
a  high  degree,  painting  and  sculpture 
perhaps  less  distinctly.  But  what  of 
dancing?  Can  it  boast  of  any  direct 
emotional  influence  ?  Beyond  all  doubt 
it  can.  In  the  dancing  of  civilized  so- 
ciety this  influence  may  be  choked  by 
ignorance  or  convention,  but  it  is  there, 
and  sooner  or  later  it  will  out.  How- 
ever, we  have  only  to  turn  to  some  of 
the  less  civilized  races  to  find  dancing 
employed  as  a  sacred  incentive  to  re- 
ligious frenzy  and  an  accepted  mode  of 
religious  worship.  I  do  not  claim  for 
the  waltz  that  it  represents  the  highest 
artistic  outcome  of  which  dancing  is 
capable.  I  do  not  even  prophesy  that 
its  form  will  endure ;  for,  as  we  see  in  a 
good  ballet,  its  distinctive  features  may 
be  reproduced  in  a  figure-dance.  But  I 
venture  to  think  that  it  does  constitute 
a  real  {esthetic  advance,  just  so  far  as  it 
substitutes  an  ideal  of  rhythm   for  an 
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ideal  of  step.  The  aesthete  and  the 
Philistine  may  both  smile  perhaps  at  the 
idea  of  raising  dancing  to  a  niche  in  the 
temple  of  art,  and  its  present  imperfec- 
tions perhaps  justif}^  a  good  deal  of 
scepticism  on  the  subject.  Still,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  such  a  scepticism 
can  ultimately  withstand  the  increasing 
purpose  which  runs  through  the  ages. 
True  art  as  well  as  true  philosophy  will 
condemn  nothing  as  common  or  unclean, 
and  will  rejoice  to  welcome  to  her  realm 
even  the  lighter  incidents  of  human  life. 
But,  apart  from  its  subjective  effects  on 
the  individual,  dancing  in  its  objective 
aspects  may  rightfully  claim  to  fill  a  real 
gap  in  the  completeness  of  art. 

The  tendency  of  mental  emotion  to 
seek  expression  in  bodily  movement  is 
a  significant  proof,  if  further  proof  be 
wanted,  of  that  correlation  of  the  ener- 
gies of  mind  and  body  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded.  Watch  a  singer  or  a 
musician  in  the  transports  of  perform- 
ance, and  mark  how  the  overflow  of 
emotion  struggles  out  into  gestures  and 
posings  which  often,  perhaps  usually, 
verge  on  the  grotesque.  Dancing  offers 
an  outlet  for  pent-up  impulse  in  a  rhythm 
of  artistic  grace.  Again,  in  painting 
and  sculpture,  how  often  does  the  arrest- 
ed motion  of  picture  or  statue  convey  a 
sense  of  disquiet  almost  amounting  to 
pain  in  the  spectator!  It  is  like  the 
uneasiness  caused  to  a  musical  ear  by 


striking  a  discord  —  say,  for  instance, 
the  chord  of  the  dominant  seventh — 
without  resolving  it.  And  here  again 
in  the  moving  grace  of  the  dance  we 
may  find  measureless  possibilities  of 
artistic  relief. 

The  excesses  of  aestheticism  have  pro- 
duced a  natural  revulsion,  which  to  some 
extent  has  brought  art  under  a  cloud  of 
distrust.  It  is  not  likely  that  this  will 
endure,  and  it  would  be  a  matter  of 
much  regret  if  it  did.  Sickly  sentimen- 
talism  is  morbid  and  contemptible ;  but 
it  is  a  mere  accident,  not  the  essence,  of 
artistic  culture.  It  is  the  first  necessity 
of  progress  that  the  life  of  humanity 
should  continue  masterful  and  strong ; 
but  it  need  lose  nothing  of  its  vigor 
and  nothing  of  its  nobility  by  learning 
the  lesson  which  beauty  can  teach.  We 
have  only  to  look  round  us  to  see  that 
art  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more 
closely  iiaterwoven  with  the  habits  and 
surroundings  of  our  existence,  and  if 
this  process  continue,  dancing  must  feel 
it  with  the  rest.  The  growth  of  musical 
taste  since  the  days  of  our  grandfathers 
is  little  short  of  marvellous  ;  and  with 
this  in  mind  it  is  hardly  too  bold  to  pre- 
dict that  the  future  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  eye  shall  grow  musical  as  well 
as  the  ear  and  the  aesthetics  of  rhythmic 
motion  shall  receive  some  share  of  the  cul- 
tivation now  bestowed  upon  harmonious 
sound.  Norman  Pearson. 


IN    SHADOW. 


YES,  go  :  the  night  is  changing  as  we  wait ; 
Black  clouds  stretch  fingers  out  and  clutch  the  moon 
The  mist  hangs  low ;  the  winds  begin  to  croon, 
Filling  the  air  with  wailings  desolate. 


Some  night,  with  lips  too  cold  to  shape  a  cry, 
I  shall  remember,  "  We  stood  hand  in  hand, 
Dull  moonlight  on  a  sodden  stretch  of  land, 

Low-leaning  vapor,  and  the  wind's  half  sigh." 

Anne   R.  Aldrich. 
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"  r  I  iHE  West  is  developing  rapidly," 

J-  said  Miss  Abigail,  with  the  air 
of  having  discovered  and  put  forth  an 
orio-inal  remark. 

"  What  does  surprise  me  when  I 
think  about  it,"  acknowledged  the  young 
boss,  "  is  that  only  twelve  years  ago  the 
prairie-wolf  howled  at  night  and  the 
rattlesnake  sung  his  song  of  warning  in 
the  daytime  on  this  very  spot  where  you 
hear  the  clank  of  machinery  and  so 
many  thousands  are  invested." 

"  But  I  thought  the  rattlesnake  rat- 
tled," objected  Miss  Abigail's  young 
niece. 

"  Yes,"  added  the  aunt,  with  nice  in- 
terrogation. "  We  are  not  to  understand 
that  it  has  a  musical  note?" 

"  Not  exactly,"  replied  the  young 
boss,  smiling  a  broad  smile  under  the 
equally  broad-smiling  moon.  "  It  made 
a  sound  like  a  big  fly  caught  in  a 
spider's  web.  Some  people  considered  it 
a  rattle,  but  to  my  ear  it  was  a  nasal 
sort  of  song.  Many  a  thick-bodied  fel- 
low have  I  killed  and  dragged  home  on 
the  lash  of  my  whip." 

"  We  are  not  to  apprehend,"  said 
Miss  Abigail,  with  searching  sincerity, 
"  that  the  flies  in  the  State  of  Illinois — " 

"  I  meant  snakes,"  said  the  young 
boss,  turning  his  charges  ofi"  on  another 
wooden  pavement. 

"Oh,  of  course,"  said  Miss  Abigail, 
composing  her  ^mind.  Her  glasses 
showed  sheens  of  light,  and  a  booky  and 
professorish  odor  seemed  to  exhale  from 
her  person.  The  electric  pallor  of  a 
moonlit  night  revealed  her  irreverent 
niece  in  the  act  of  patting  the  reverend 
cashmere  which  covered  Miss  Abigail's 
shoulders. 

"  You  can  make  aunt  believe  any- 
thing about  the  West,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  except  that  the  Indiana  people  are  not 
all  shaking  with  the  ague.  She  went 
through  Indiana  in  the  fifties,  when  the 
folks  who  came  aboard  the  train  vjere 
chill-smitten     and    poor    and    horribly 


dressed  and  guilty  of  double  negatives. 
But  the  conditions  are  all  diff"erent  now. 
Why,  even  in  the  last  ten  years  there 
has  been  a  wonderful  improvement  in 
dress  alone.  I  can  remember  when 
women  wore  such  ugly  things.  And 
now  in  the  very  villages  you  will  see 
girls  putting  colors  to  such  exquisite 
use  that  they  would  delight  the  eye  of 
an  artist.  Oh,  I  hate  the  condescen- 
sion of  those  Eastern  people  to  us ' 
Westerners.  They  don't  know  any- 
thing about  us.  We  can  even  bake 
beans  better  than  they  can.  At  Vassar 
College  the  miserable  little  local  preju- 
dices are  taken  out  of  you." 

"  Vassar  College  seems  not  to  have 
removed  your  local  prejudices,  my 
dear,"  mildly  observed  Miss  Abigail. 

"  I  mean  out  of  those  Eastern  girls." 

The  canning-factory  buildings,  cover- 
ing several  acres,  had  been  looming  up 
in  perspective.  The  chimneys  far  above 
them  spread  plumes  of  blackness,  and 
the  throb  of  engines,  the  clank  of  ma- 
chinery, the  shouts  of  teamsters,  and 
the  flare  of  light  from  windows  and 
from  the  torches  in  the  husking-yard, 
combined  to  stir  the  blood  of  the  be- 
holder, as  swift,  concerted  action  always 
does. 

"  The  sugar-house  is  not  in  operation 
yet,"  said  the  young  boss,  pausing  on 
the  sidewalk  with  his  group.  "  The 
cane  will  be  ready  next  week,  when  the 
press  of  sweet -corn  canning  will  be 
nearly  over.  We  are  now  running  day 
and  night  with  two  sets  of  operatives, 
and  putting  up  from  seventy  to  ninety 
thousand  cans  a  day.  The  sugar-making 
is  something  the  new  company  are  un- 
dertaking for  the  first  time,  and  seven 
hundred  acres  of  cane  have  been  culti- 
vated for  the  purpose.  One  thousand 
acres  were  planted  with  sweet-corn  to 
feed  the  machines  in  there.  Wo  shall 
soon  be  ready  to  throw  a  million  cans 
on  the  market.  Laborers  have  been 
busy  all   summer  with   the    crops.     In 
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July  and  August  we  ran  a  full  force 
making  cans,  and  there  are  now  five 
hundred  operatives  alone  on  the  pay- 
rolls. That  big  brick  building  at  the 
north  side  of  the  enclosure  we  use  as  a 
box-factory ;  the  carpenters  make  our 
boxes  to  hold  just  two  dozen  cans. 
There  are  seven  hundred  thousand  full 
cans  stored  in  that  building  now.  So, 
you  see,  a  great  many  people  look  to  this 
enterprise  for  employment." 

•'  But  it  isn't  permanent,"  observed 
Miss  Abigail. 

''  Of  course  not.  But  it  is  their  share 
of  the  harvest.  We  begin  about  the 
*  first  of  September,  or,  in  early  seasons, 
the  latter  part  of  August,  to  can  corn, 
and  in  about  four  weeks  the  entire  crop 
must  be  put  up.  You  have  to  take  it 
at  just  the  time  when  it  is  passing  from 
the  milk  to  the  hard  grain.  Taken 
earlier  it  will  spoil,  and  later  it  is  unfit 
for  use.  The  rest  of  the  year  is  a 
preparation  for  this  month." 

•"  I  suppose  the  profits  are  enormous," 
said  Miss  Abigail  sagely. 

"  They  are  if  the  season  is  not  bad, 
if  the  machinery  works  smoothly,  if  the 
crop  is  not  blighted  by  early  frost  or 
dried  up  by  the  drought,  and,  finally,  if 
there  is  capital  to  back  the  enterprise 
and  energy  to  push  it  through.  A 
modest  fortune  goes  first  into  the  build- 
ings and  machinery.  And  when  you 
consider  that  after  a  whole  year's  brain- 
labor  and  forecasting  the  product  of 
hundreds  of  acres  may  be  wiped  out 
like  a  mark  on  a  slate  by  a  brief  freak 
of  this  variable  climate,  the  profits 
ought  to  be  enormous  to  ofiset  the 
risks.  These  prairie-lands  are  all  tile- 
drained  now :  if  the  sky  doesn't  inter- 
fere with  them  they  produce  the  best 
corn  in  the  world.  When  we  cross  over 
to  the  husking-sheds  I'll  show  you  ears 
that  will  be  worth  looking  at." 

•'  Let  us  cross  over,"  exclaimed  Miss 
Abigail's  niece. 

There  had  been  golden-rod  and  the 
sunflower-like  blossom  of  the  resin- 
weed  fringing  the  base  of  the  enclosure, 
but  the  brightest  daylight  could  only 
have  shown  how  their  yellow  beauty 
was   tarnished   and    their    stalks    were 


broken  by  grazing  wheels  and  incessant 
hoofs.  The  young  boss  guided  his 
party  out  of  the  way  of  a  loaded  wagon 
which  had  its  top  flared  to  hold  more 
corn  by  means  of  light  boards  laid 
upon  cast-iron  supporters.  After  empty- 
ing its  load  it  was  driven  out  in  an  op- 
posite direction,  while  others  crowded 
in.  Between  the  husking-sheds  passed 
carts  gathering  up  the  refuse  which  the 
carters  called  shucks.  The  oil-torches 
threw  out  long  tongues  when  the  wind 
found  them.  Men,  women,  and  children, 
each  with  a  husking-peg  in  the  right 
hand,  worked  at  the  piles  of  green  ears. 
The  breath  of  the  cornfield  hung  here, 
but  sometimes  the  whole  scene  was  ef- 
faced by  a  blur  of  steam  from  the 
escape-pipes  of  the  neighboring  bath- 
room. Miss  Abigail's  niece  noticed 
specially  one  old  woman  piling  the  ears 
in  her  wooden  crate. 

"  They  are  paid  by  the  bushel,"  said 
the  young  boss :  "  the  boxes  each  hold  a 
bushel.  When  they  fill  one  they  take  it 
to  the  door  where  that  woman  sits  on  a 
high  chair,  and  she  tallies  or  credits  the 
bushel  to  the  number  held  by  the  party 
bringing  it.  Every  worker  has  his  num- 
ber. Monday  is  pay-day,  and  the  mob 
at  the  office-window  keeps  the  cashier 
and  his  assistant  working  with  automatic 
swiftness  five  hours  at  a  stretch.  Those 
are  the  yard-foremen  walking  back  and 
forth." 

"  This  doesn't  look  much  like  pictures 
of  the  old-fashioned  husking-bee,"  re- 
marked Miss  Abigail's  niece.  "  No- 
body will  find  red  ears,  either,  because 
the  corn  isn't  ripe.  But  there  goes  a 
young  fellow  helping  a  girl  to  carry  up 
her  crate  of  corn  ;  and  now  he's  getting 
an  empty  crate  for  her.  Will  all  those 
awful  piles  be  husked  to-night?" 

"  Yes,  and  more  wagons  put  on  duty 
in  the  morning." 

"  There  ought  to  be  a  duel  or  some- 
thin  o;  in  this  light,"  said  Miss  Abi- 
gail's  niece,  '*  the  torches  flaring  on  the 
weapons,  and  those  moon-tinged  shadows 
heaped  up  in  the  background." 

"  There  have  been  several  duels,"  said 
the  young  boss,  "  but  they  were  nipped 
in  the  bud   and   the   intending   antag- 
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onists  were  turned  off  the  ground.  A 
great  many  men  from  neighboring  towns 
come  here  to  get  employment,  and  some 
of  them  are  quarrelsome." 

"  Aged  people  and  young  children," 
mused  Miss  Abigail,  "  on  their  knees 
among  the  husks.  Perhaps  they  don't 
like  to  have  us  watch  them." 

•'  That's  just  where  you  don't  under- 
stand Western  folks,  '  said  her  niece,  as 
they  mounted  the  steps  to  the  cutting- 
room.  "  They  pity  you  for  standing- 
there  and  doing  nothing  while  they  are 
in  the  midst  of  the  rush.  Look  at  all 
these  girls  and  men  at  machines,"  she 
shouted  aside  through  the  roar.  "  Don't 
you  suppose  they  despise  me  because  I 
have  clean,  good  clothes  on,  and  am  not 
standing  beside  a  cutter,  wearing  an  oil- 
cloth apron,  bespattered  from  head  to 
foot  with  corn-milk  !  I  know  they  feel 
like  throwing  shaved  cobs  at  me.  And 
you  shouldn't  have  worn  anything  ele- 
gant, aunt.  I  warned  you.  There  is 
husked  corn  in  the  air." 

'•  All  the  floors  are  washed  twice  a 
day,"  said  the  young  boss,  "  and  sprink- 
led with  sawdust.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  move  about  here  without  gettino; 
smeared.  These  long  rows  of  machines, 
moved  by  wheels  and  belts,  as  you  see, 
are  the  cutters.  The  operative  feeds 
them  with  ears  of  corn  ;  the  cobs  are 
thrown  in  a  barrel,  the  corn  falls  beneath 
in  a  pan,  which  is  replaced  by  an  empty 
one  as  soon  as  filled.  If  you  will  come 
this  way,  I  will  show  you  the  sifters, 
where  chopped  cob  and  coarse  grains  are 
separated  from  that  fit  for  canning." 

They  struggled  up  the  long  perspec- 
tive, dodgino-  crates  and  bare-armed  pan- 
shifters  rushing  with  their  loads.  Miss 
Abigail's  feet  were  betrayed  by  the  slip- 
pery floor,  and  she  laid  hold  upon  her 
niece ;  her  spectacles  threw  an  anxious 
glare  into  the  automatic  sieves,  where 
many  persons  of  her  size  could  be  shaken, 
and  from  which  the  fine  bruised  corn 
rained  into  vats. 

Turning  toward  another  room,  she  saw 
long  steaming  cylinders  in  constant  revo- 
lution, and  into  their  hopper-mouths  was 
fed  this  corn  out  of  the  vats. 

'"  Those  are  the   cookers,"  her  niece 


repeated  to  her  ;  "  and  he  says  when  it's 
cooked  enough  it  comes  down  through 
tubes  into  cans." 

"  But  those  blue  fires  in  the  room 
beyond?"  shouted  Miss  Abigail,  feeling 
the  throb  of  the  floor  and  the  tingle  of 
mechanical  force  unpleasantly  through 
her  usually  placid  body. 

"  Oh,  they're  gasoline  furnaces  for  the 
solder,"  shouted  back  the  young  boss. 
He  hurried  his  charges  around  and  un- 
der obstructions,  and  put  them  where 
they  could  see  each  can  capped  and 
placed  on  a  revolving  base  under  an  iron 
arm  which  soldered  it  tight.  Long 
rows  of  cans  whirled  an  instant  together 
like  spindles,  and  were  then  passed 
under  the  hands  of  men  who  stood 
with  sticks  of  solder  and  red-hot  iron 
brands  to  splash  a  drop  of  white  metal 
on  the  minute  hole  left  in  the  centre  of 
each  lid. 

From  the  sight  of  blue-burning  fur- 
naces and  the  fumes  of  liquid  metal  Miss 
Abigail  was  glad  to  be  pulled  into  the 
open  air  once  more  and  hoisted,  over  a 
gutter  of  steaming  water  and  a  pipe  jet- 
ting vapor,  into  the  bath-room,  where 
the  busy  figures  were  not  so  numerous, 
and  where  the  warm  fog  obliterated  all 
things  only  when  a  mighty  iron  lid  was 
raised. 

"  Used  as  a  lavatory  or  that  sort  of 
thing?"  she  interrogated,  glad  to  pitch 
her  voice  nearer  its  natural  level. 

"  Oh,  no.  These  are  the  baths,"  said 
the  young  boss,  pointing  to  twelve  up- 
right iron  cylinders  forming  a  circle  in 
the  centre  of  the  room.  "  The  corn 
takes  a  steam  process  in  these.  You 
see  the  cans  coming  through  that  pas- 
sage from  the  sealing-room.  They  are 
packed  into  iron  crates.  Each  cylinder 
holds  three  crates,  containing  five  hun- 
dred cans  altogether.  The  amount  of 
steam  pressure  put  upon  them  and  the 
time  they  remain  there  is  the  only 
secret  of  the  business." 

"  There  are  more  blue  furnaces  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  and  men  with  red-hot 
irons." 

"  Yes ;  they  examine  each  can  for 
flaws  before  it  is  steamed." 

"  If  you  want  anything   done  melo- 
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diously,"  exclaimed  Miss  Abigail's  niece, 
"  and  in  a  martial  spirit,  and  with  gor- 
geous Bengal  lights  playing  over  it,  just 
put  it  in  the  hands  of  a  colored  man  and 
give  him  a  little  authority.  Just  see 
that  big  black  fellow  with  the  derrick, 
aunt !" 

"  He  feels  his  responsibility,"  said  the 
young  boss.  "  I've  heard  steamboatmen 
sing  as  he  does  while  hoisting  in  a 
cargo." 

The  black  fellow,  full  of  rush  and  the 
sense  of  his  importance,  helped  to  haul  up 
a  crate  by  a  derrick  and  swing  it  above 
the  cylinder  into  which  it  was  to  be 
lowered.  He  sung  "  H'iste  a-wa-ay  !" 
as  he  pulled,  and  "  H'iste  a-wa-ay  1" 
again  as  the  arm  swung  around,  after 
which  he  guided  the  descending  bulk 
and  unhooked  it  from  the  chain.  Then 
a  cylinder  was  ready  to  be  emptied  :  its 
lid  was  unscrewed  and  tipped  to  the  per- 
pendicular by  a  weight  attached  to  it. 
The  whole  enclosure,  rafters  and  shifting 
figures,  vanished  in  whiteness ;  but  the 
first  head  that  appeared  by  the  miniature 
crater  was  a  woolly  one,  the  hand  which 
attached  the  lifting-hooks  was  a  black 
one,  and  out  of  the  steam  came  a  sonorous 
song,  "  H'iste  a-wa-ay  !  h'iste  a-wa-ay  ! 
here  I  am,  right  in  town." 

Each  steamed  crate  was  lowered  on  a 
truck  and  trundled  out  to  the  roofed  en- 
closure, where  the  testers  with  lights  and 
tools  could  be  seen  in  the  midst  of  an 
ocean  of  cans. 

"  After  that  there  is  only  labelling  and 
boxing,"  said  the  young  boss.  '•  You 
see,  now,  all  the  processes  that  one  ar- 
ticle of  food  passes  through .  This  level 
Western  land  is  going  to  feed  the  people 
with  more  than  bread." 

"  Mechanical  processes  are  very  inter- 
esting," observed  Miss  Abigail.  "  There 
is  really  more  steam  in  this  room  when 
those  lids  are  raised  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  works." 

"  It's  a  spirit  that  I  like,"  exclaimed 
her  enthusiastic  niece.  "  There's  one 
single  thing  more  delightful  than  steam, 
and  that's  the  amethyst-colored  gas  I  saw 
leap  out  of  a  casting  once  when  they 
were  pouring  white-hot  iron  into  the 
mould." 


"  Here  ?"  inquired  Miss  Abigail,  with 
gentle  interest. 

"Oh,  aunt!  At  the  Atlas  works,  of 
course.  Did  you  suppose  they  cast  en- 
gine-beds at  a  canning-factory?" 

"  I  could  see  no  logical  reason  for 
doing  so,"  said  Miss  Abigail,  resuming 
her  placid  survey  of  the  cylinders. 

The  lad  Harry,  swinging  his  lantern, 
moved  from  one  to  another  of  the  six 
cylinders  under  his  charge,  examining 
the  steam-gauge  and  throwing  a  light 
upon  the  index.  He  turned  handles, 
and  occasionally  brought  forth  sharp  and 
explosive  hisses  which  made  Miss  Abi- 
gail cast  an  anxious  eye  around  at  the 
ways  of  escape.  But  when  he  had  done 
this  half  a  dozen  times  without  blowing 
the  roof  off,  she  felt  reassured,  and  criti- 
cally examined  the  lad  himself  as  he  came 
up  with  a  familiar  air  to  the  young  boss. 

"  I  put  some  nice  raw  ears  in  to  steam 
with  that  there  last  batch,"  said  the  lad 
Harry.  "  I  put  'em  in  for  you,  boss. 
And  I  got  a  can  o'  salt  out  of  the  salt- 
bar'ls  back  here." 

"  Much  obliged,  I'm  sure,"  said  the 
young  boss.  "  Steamed  corn  may  be  a 
comfort  to  a  man  and  give  a  domestic 
flavor  to  his  lunch  about  the  middle  of 
the  night-watches." 

"  But  don't  you  be  too  certain  about 
gittin'  it,"  warned  Harry.  "  Them 
coons  is  always  on  the  lookout.  I 
cooked  six  ears  last  night,  and  didn't 
git  nary  smell  myself;  and  there  was 
them  coons  that  opened  the  steamers 
runnin'  around  here  and  chawin'  away. 
They're  goin'  to  raise  that  lid  now. — 
Don't  you  take  them  ears  on  top,"  he 
shouted,  running  to  a  white  derrick-man. 
"  Them's  the  boss's  corn." 

"  I'd  take  'em  from  the  boss  quicker'n 
I  would  from  you,"  responded  the  work- 
man, with  perfect  good  nature. 

"  Respectful  deference,"  said  Miss  Abi- 
gail, impressed,  "  seems  to  be  totally 
lacking  here." 

"  Yes  ;  you'll  never  see  that  cringing 
manner  among  Westerners  that  Eastern, 
operatives  and  manufacturing  people 
hand  down  from  one  generation  to  an- 
other," put  forth  her  niece  in  a  heat  of 
local  self-defence. 
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•  Well,  you  see,"  explained  the  young 
man.  laughing,  ''  our  neighbors  and  our 
neighbors'  children  are  here  at  work. 
Men  who  a  dozen  years  ago  held  the 
plough  alongside  of  us  and  have  not 
prospered  beyond  holding  the  plough 
are  not  going  to  be  very  deferential  to 
any  person  whom  they  still  address  by 
his  first  name.  We  have  plenty  of  def- 
erence out  here,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to 
run  in  the  same  channels  as  it  does  where 
you  inherited  your  civilization  from  an 
aristocracy." 

'•  The  Great  Bear  has  wheeled  ever  so 
far  around  the  pole-star,'"  declared  Miss 
Abigail's  niece,  looking  through  a  north 
window.  "  We  must  be  hoisted  out 
over  that  brook  of  steam,  and  go 
home." 

••  And  I'm  sure  we  have  enjoyed  it," 
said  Miss  Abigail,  when  they  were  again 
upon  the  sidewalk  with  their  escort  and 


the  soles  of  lier  boots  were  free  from  the 
treacherous  lining  of  the  corn-husk.  "  It 
had  a  very  sloppy  smell.  And  do  you 
stay  up  there  all  night?" 

"  I  am  off  duty  to-night,  or  I  could 
not  have  had  this  pleasure.  But  I  shall 
go  back  by  and  by.  You  have  seen  not 
only  a  lot  of  operatives  busy  at  machines, 
but  you  have  seen  a  type  of  industry 
which  is  going  to  belong  exclusively  to 
these  prairie  States." 

"  Yes,"  said  Miss  Abigail,  who  was 
interested  in  all  kinds  of  types  and 
phases. 

The  young  man  paused  to  show  them 
the  landscape  lying  west  and  south. 

"  Years  ago  Margaret  Fuller  called  it 
a  garden,"  said  he.  "  And  it  is, — a  cul- 
tivated one  now,  and  developing  to  that 
point  when  it  will  be  able  to  feed  the 
whole  continent." 

M.  H.  Catherwood. 
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A  Naples  Cemetery. 

IX  Naples  we  had  a  favorite  coach- 
man, "  Happy"  by  name. 

Felice,  for  that  is  the  Italian  of  it, 
attributed  to  his  extensive  knowledge 
of  English  the  fact  that  we  always 
chose  him  from  among  the  half-dozen  of 
his  kind  who  occupied  the  cab-station  in 
front  of  our  house  on  the  Chiaia. 

•'  Will  you  church  ?"  he  would  ask 
merrily  every  morning  as  we  mounted 
into  his  not-too-elegant  vehicle.  And 
if  we  were  not  disposed  for  churches 
that  day,  "Will  you  pictures?"  would 
be  his  next  triumph  in  our  mother- 
tongue.  If  neither  churches  nor  pictures 
were  to  our  mind,  then  came  his  final 
crowning  effort :  "  Will  you  air?"  By 
which  he  intended  to  ask  if  we  meant  to 
drive  about  the  city  or  its  environs,  to 
Virgil's  Tomb,  the  Lake  of  Avernus,  or 
even  out  to  Baiae. 

One  gray,  chill  twilight   of  October 


we  astonished  our  "  Happy"  (we  always 
called  him  so,  and  he  accepted  his  new 
name  as  "  Abbee")  by  calling  him  from 
the  station.  It  could  not  be  church,  it 
could  not  be  pictures,  it  could  scarcely 
be  air  at  that  dull,  dim  hour,  and  for  a 
moment  Happy  looked  puzzled  what 
words  he  should  fish  from  his  English 
stock  with  which  to  anticipate  our 
needs.  Only  a  moment,  however ;  then, 
with  an  exultant  grin,  "  Will  you  din- 

"  No,  Happy,  we  will  drive  to  the 
Campo  Santo  Vccchio,"  we  answered 
him  in  his  own  Italian. 

Happy  might  better  have  been  called 
"  Unhappy"  at  that  moment.  His  chin 
dropped,  his  grin  disappeared. 

"  But  it  is  not  ^ai/  there !"  he  said, 
as  if  the  pursuit  of  gayety  was  all  that 
had  brought  these  peculiar  people  away 
from  their  far-western  land  beyond  the 
sea. 
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As  we  drove  out  of  the  gay  city, 
through  desolate  back  streets  all  reeking 
■with  humid  filth,  where  in  black  holes 
the  lazzaroni  who  have  basked  in  the 
sunshine  all  summer  rot  every  winter  to 
miserable  death,  Happy  still  protested: 

"  It  is  even  less  gay  there.  One  can- 
not eat  macaroni  there.'' 

It  would  seem  as  if  everything  lent 
its  aid  to  make  the  drive  to  the  old 
cemetery  a  Sorrowful  Way.  Human 
poverty  and  misery,  material  ruin,  neg- 
lect, decay,  the  natural  gloom  of  the 
hour  (six  p.m.)  at  which  by  law  all  in- 
terments take  place,  everything  strength- 
ened the  almost  appalling  impression 
that  we  were  penetrating  from  the  outer 
circumference  to  the  heart  of  a  nameless 
horror.  Happy  fell  into  morose  silence, 
and  we  had  long  ceased  to  speak,  when, 
after  passing  between  high  gray  walls, 
we  stopped  at  a  grated  open  door. 
This  was  the  Campo  Santo  Vecchio, — 
the  old  cemetery  of  Naples, — where  only 
the  abjectly  poor  find  sepulchre,  and 
those  who  die  in  prisons  and  charity- 
hospitals.  It  is  a  parallelogram  of 
more  than  three  hundred  feet,  and  is 
like  the  floor  of  a  church  in  being  en- 
tirely covered  with  large  blocks  or  slabs 
of  stone.  Not  a  bit  of  earth  is  visible, 
not  a  tree ;  only  cold,  gray  walls,  shut- 
ting in  that  horrible  gray  floor.  That 
floor  is  composed  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-six  slabs,  each  slab  covering  a 
horrible  pit,  one  of  which  is  opened 
every  evening  to  receive  the  dead  of 
that  day. 

We  were  in  advance  of  the  burial- 
hour,  as  we  could  see  by  the  few  figures 
scattered  singly  about  in  the  ghostly 
dusk  instead  of  being  gathered  about 
the  yawning  pit  upon  which  our  sight 
fell  at  once  with  a  sort  of  fascinated 
terror.  A  priest  resides  close  beside 
this  place,  and  it  is  his  duty  every  night 
to  read  the  burial-service  over  th^  pro- 
miscuous dead  when  the  last  of  the 
day's  harvest  has  been  thrown  into  the 
black  abyss.  The  priest  was  not  yet 
visible,  and  the  few  figures  we  saw 
were  employes  of  the  place,  engaged  in 
bringing  forth  the  dead  from  various 
oven-like    niches   in   the   walls,    where 


they  are  deposited  upon  arriving  to 
wait  the  hour  of  sepulchre.  Only  these 
men  and  ourselves  with  unhappy  Hap- 
py were  there.  Few  of  the  Neapolitan 
poor  ever  accompany  their  dead  to  their 
last  pit.  The  experience  is  too  harrowing 
for  loving  hearts,  and  soon  ceases  to  be 
interesting  to  careless  ones.  The  dead- 
cart  goes  about  every  day  for  its  load  ; 
uncoffined,  sometimes  almost  naked,  the 
dead  are  placed  in  it ;  almost  naked,  un- 
cofiined,  alone,  they  go  down  into  loath- 
some darkness.  We  saw  one  of  the 
"  ovens"  opened.  Out  of  it  were  taken 
five  babies  from  three  months  old  up 
to  one  year,  all  as  naked  as  they  were 
born.  One  was  a  lovely  little  golden- 
haired  boy,  with  soft  rings  upon  his 
forehead  and  a  cherubic  smile  upon  his 
lips. 

"  Poor  little  man !"  said  one  of  the 
rough  workmen,  handling  him  tenderly  ; 
"he  is  the  prettiest  little  fellow  who  has 
come  from  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  a 
long  time." 

From  another  "  oven"  we  saw  a  little 
girl  of  seven  taken.  She  was  clad  in  a 
coarse  white  night-dress,  and  a  red  rose 
was  in  her  gaping  mouth.  As  she  was 
moved  the  rose  fell  to  the  floor.  One 
of  the  men  picked  it  up  and  carefully 
replaced  it.  "To-morrow,"  he  said 
half  apologetically  to  us,  "  to-morrow 
her  mother  may  ask  me  if  her  little 
girl  went  down  with  the  rose  in  her 
mouth." 

Some  superstition  attaches  itself  to  a 
child  leaving  the  world  with  a  rose  in 
itg  mouth,  but  we  had  not  the  heart  to 
ask  what  it  was. 

We  could  not  bear  to  look  longer 
at  the  miserable  revelations  consequent 
upon  the  opening  of  each  oven-door. 
Only  by  means  of  grim  determination 
were  we  able  to  stay  there  at  all, — grim 
determination,  and  knowledge  that  the 
narrow  way  by  which  we  must  return 
through  gray  walls  was  now  scattered 
with  bearers  bringing  the  freshly  dead 
— dead  scarcely  yet  cold — from  their 
wretched  homes. 

The  dusk  was  thickening,  and  we  could 
not  see  each  other's  pale  faces,  except 
as  we  clustered  gloomily  close  together. 
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A  shivering  light  appeared  at  a  little 
distance,  revealing  priestly  robes  and  a 
lantern-bearer.  We  approached  the  pit 
and  stood  beside  it  amid  a  circle  of 
uncofi&ned  dead.  The  employes  stood 
there  also,  but  careless  and  indifferent, 
as  if  merely  doing  their  day's  work,  not 
even  with  uncovered  heads,  as  is  the 
almost  invariable  habit  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries in  presence  of  those  to  whom  the 
mystery  of  life's  ending  is  made  plain. 
The  priest  and  his  lantern-bearer  stood 
opposite  to  us  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  pit,  ready  to  scatter  holy  water  on 
each  descending  corpse,  and  to  recite 
prayers  over  the  whole,  en  masse,  when 
the  last  should  have  gone  down  into  un- 
broken darkness. 

The  first  body  taken  up  was  that  of 
a  rough-looking,  middle-aged  man  in  a 
blouse  and  ragged  trousers.  His  feet 
were  bare,  and  his  bared  arms  were 
tied  across  his  breast  with  twine.  A 
horrible  gaping  wound  was  only  partly 
concealed  by  a  bandage  about  his  fore- 
head, and  Happy,  who  made  a  curious 
outcry  upon  beholding  him,  managed 
to  tell  us,  between  unintelligible  ex- 
clamations, that  he  had  been  a  cab- 
driver  of  this  city,  whom  Happy  had 
often  seen  but  did  not  know,  and  whom 
he  was  sure  he  saw  alive  and  swearing 
only  yesterday. 

"  Giuseppe  Margiotti,  killed  last  night 
in  a  street-fight,"  explained  one  of  the 
men,  sotto  voce. 

The  body  of  Giuseppe  Margiotti,  only 
yesterday  alive  and  swearing,  was  care- 
lessly hurried  upon  a  sort  of  inclined 
plane.  A  few  drops  of  holy  water 
were  scattered  upon  it.  Then  came  a 
creaking  sound,  as  of  a  turning  crank 
and  rattling  chain.  The  next  instant 
all  that  was  left  of  a  life  only  yesterday 
burning  with  human  passions  went  sul- 
lenly crashing  down  among  the  putrid 
dead  of  a  year  before. 

Deathly  sick,  we  turned  away ;  but 
we  could  not  escape  that  horrible  spot 
quickly  enough  to  avoid  the  knowledge 
that  with  the  next  creak  of  crank  and 
rattle  of  chain  five  sinless  babes  went 
promiscuously  below,  beside  or  pell- 
mell  upon  that  unclean  mass  that  yes- 


terday had  been  brawling  and  murder- 
ous Giuseppe  Margiotti. 

A  few  minutes  later,  as  we  stood  cow- 
ering beside  our  carriage,  waiting  for 
Happy,  not  one  of  us  with  the  courage 
to  go  to  call  him  from  the  morbid  fas- 
cination of  the  scene  we  had  just  left, 
one  of  the  burial  employes  passed  us. 

"  They  are  all  down  now,"  he  said 
laughingly :  "  {  forestieri  need  be  no 
longer  afraid." 

We  advanced  a  step  or  two  over  the 
stone  slabs  of  other  pits  similar  to  the 
one  which  would  in  a  few  minutes  be 
closed  to  its  loathsome  repose  of  a  year. 
We  advanced  only  far  enough  to  hear 
the  hurried,  monotonous  voice  of  the 
priest  perfunctorily  droning  the  service 
for  the  dead  over  the  broken  remnants 
of  mortality  gone  down  just  before. 
Out  of  the  now  leaden  dusk  Happy  ap- 
peared, looking  anything  but  happy. 

"  What  if  one  should  be  buried 
alive?"  he  said,  thus  giving  definite 
form  to  a  thought  that  had  been  tor- 
turing our  imaginations  ever  since  the 
thud  of  that  first  "burial." 

"Will  you  dinner?"  grinned  Felice 
feebly,  as  he  mounted  the  box. 

"  No  !  No  restaurant-dinner  for  us 
to-day,"  we  answer,  with  shuddering 
unanimity.     "  We  will — aioayT 

M.  B.  w. 

Mr.  James   on    Novels. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  there 
has  been  an  extraordinary  amount  of 
discussion  on  the  art  of  novel-writing, 
most  of  which  seems  to  have  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Howells's  innocent, 
and  doubtless  unpremeditated,  remark 
that  "  the  stories  were  all  told  long  ago ;" 
so  that,  while  the  plot  remains  an  essen- 
tial part  of  a  work  of  fiction,  it  is  not  an 
end  in  itself,  but,  so  to  say,  a  race-course 
around  which  the  novelist  makes  his 
characters  trot  to  exhibit  their  "  points." 
This  theory  was  accepted  by  the  "  Times" 
and  sneered  at,  abused,  and  generally 
ill-treated  by  the  "  Quarterly  ;"  but  the 
discussion  was  not  long  confined  to 
anonymous  and  presumably  disinterested 
critics  :  the  novelists  themselves  entered 
into  the  fray,  which,  to  be    sure,  was 
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started  by  one  of  their  number.  We 
have  already  heard  from  Spielhagen  in 
Grermany,  Messrs.  Besant  and  Henry 
James  in  England,  and  Mr.  Julian  Haw- 
thorne here,  not  to  mention  writers  like 
Messrs.  Lang  and  C.  D.  Warner.  Mr. 
James's  article  (in  the  September  "  Long- 
man") is  the  last  which  has  appeared, 
and,  coming  from  him,  merits  attention, 
though,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  paper  is  not  what  one  might  have 
expected  from  the  author  of  "  French 
Poets  and  Novelists." 

Mr.  James's  criticism  may  be  described 
in  a  word  as  a  denial  of  all  previously  ac- 
cepted definitions.  All  descriptive  epi- 
thets are  either  inapplicable  or  foolish ; 
in  fact,  there  are  but  two  adjectives 
which,  rightly  considered,  can  be  ap- 
plied at  all, — "good"  and  "bad;"  and 
these  are  useless,  because  there  is  no 
common  standard  of  value.  "  One 
would  say  that  being  good  means  repre- 
senting virtuous  and  aspiring  charac- 
ters ;  .  .  .  another  would  say  that  it 
depends  for  a  happy  ending  on  a  distri- 
bution at  the  last  of  prizes,"  and  so  on. 
This  is  true,  of  course ;  but  the  assump- 
tion that  there  can  be  no  standard  be- 
cause everybody  does  not  agree  as  to  it 
obviously  renders  all  tests  irrelevant, — 
even  Mr.  James's.  "  The  only  obliga- 
tion," he  says,  "  to  which  in  advance  we 
may  hold  a  novel  without  incurring  the 
accusation  of  being  arbitrary  is  that  it  be 
interesting."  But  interesting  to  whom  ? 
There  would  be  as  diverse  judgment  as 
to  "interest"  as  with  respect  to  "  good- 
ness."  Mr.  James  objects  as  well  to  all 
the  phrases  commonly  used  in  oral  as 
well  as  written  criticism.  "  There  is  an 
old-fashioned  distinction  between  the 
novel  of  character  and  the  novel  of  in- 
cident, which  must  have  cost  many  a 
smile  to  the  intending  romancer  who 
was  keen  about  his  work.  It  appears 
to  me  as  little  to  the  point  as  the  equally 
celebrated  distinction  between  the  novel 
and  the  romance.  There  are  bad  novels 
and  good  novels ;  but  that  is  the  only 
distinction  in  which  I  see  any  meaning." 
Now,  to  our  mind,  the  ideas  connoted 
by  "  novel"  and  "  romance"  are  as  dis- 
tinct as  any  one  could  wish.     Is  it  pos- 


sible that  Mr.  James  sees  no  generic 
diiference  between  the  "  Last  Chron- 
icle of  Barset"  and  the  "Mysteries  of 
Udolpho"  ?  And  as  to  the  distinction 
between  novels  of  incident  and  novels  of 
character,  is  there  then  no  difference, 
assuming  both  to  be  equally  good,  be- 
tween Gaboriau  and  Balzac,  or  Wilkie 
Collins  and  George  Eliot  ?  The  same 
writer,  indeed,  may  write  both  novels 
and  romances,  sometimes,  in  fact,  com- 
bine them  in  the  same  work, — as  when 
Mr.  James  mixes  the  American,  whom 
he  knew  very  well,  with  the  Faubourg 
St. -Germain,  which  he  simply  imagined. 
There  is  another  accepted  distinction 
which  Mr.  James  declares  "  shadowy." 
"It  is  as  difiicult  to  suppose  a  person 
intending  to  write  a  modern  English 
novel  as  to  suppose  him  writing  an 
ancient  English  novel.  .  .  .  One  writes 
the  novel  of  one's  time,  and  calling  it 
modern  English  will  not  make  the  diffi- 
cult task  any  easier."  Perhaps  so  ;  but 
how  would  Mr.  James  describe  "  Ivan- 
hoe"  ?  and  does  he  think  "  Henry  Es- 
mond," from  its  author's  point  of  view, 
a  complete  failure  ?  There  is  still  an- 
other old-fashioned  distinction,  that  be- 
tween "  novels  with  a  purpose"  and 
those  in  which  artistic  pleasure  or  mere 
amusement  is  the  only  effect  aimed  at. 
But  perhaps  this  difference  is  as  shadowy 
as  the  rest.  w.  H.  G. 

Democracy  in  Art. 
Sometimes  when  one  stands  in  the 
Louvre  before  those  wonderful  Vero- 
neses  one  finds  in  all  the  pleasure  of  the 
pictures  vague  questions  troubling  him. 
This  is  indeed  the  aristocracy  of  art, — 
these  elegant  people  in  silk  and  velvet 
and  brocade,  who  under  Corinthian  col- 
umns and  a  cloudless  heaven  feast  from 
golden  dishes  to  the  music  of  Giorgione's 
fiddle  and  Titian's  bassoon.  One  has  a 
sense  of  personally  assisting  at  the  festi- 
val, of  being  in  spirit,  as  one  looks,  one 
of  this  fine  company ;  and,  revelling  in 
the  carnival  of  light  and  color,  the 
wondrous  blues  and  reds  and  gold 
thrice  gilded,  one  asks  if  this  be  not 
the  most  delightful  province  of  art,  and 
if  aestheticism  is  not,  after  all,  the  true 
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philosophy  of  life.  The  realism  of  the 
Northern  schools  seems  vulgar,  puritanic, 
detestable.  It  is  the  artist's  business, 
we  cry,  to  paint  sunshine,  to  lift  us  out 
of  the  commonplace  into  the  ideal.  And 
what  ideal  can  there  be  in  the  everlast- 
ing painting  of  broomsticks  with  which 
Gerard  Douw,  Netscher,  Ferburg,  and 
Metzu  busy  themselves  ? 

One  says  this  in  the  Louvre  or  in 
Venice ;  and  then  one  goes  again  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Hague  and  Amsterdam, 
and,  brought  face  to  face  with  Dutch 
art  on  Dutch  soil,  one  modifies  one's 
judgment  with  a  new  thought.  This  is 
democracy  in  art.  The  republic  of  Hol- 
land demanded  the  spirit  of  her  people 
even  in  her  pictures.  All  her  art  is 
national,  secular,  prosaic  as  democracy. 
Her  painters  were  asked  to  photograph, 
before  photographs  were  invented,  the 
country  and  the  people,  the  cattle,  the 
houses,  the  landscape,  all  sand  and  sea 
and  sky.  No  classic  myths,  no  nudities, 
no  raptures  or  visions,  no  angels  or 
cherubs, — only  plain  men  and  women 
in  stiff  and  ungraceful  costumes,  and 
an  infinite  number  of  cups,  plates, 
kettles,  pans,  flower -pots,  and  broom- 
sticks. They  do  not  want  big  pictures, 
but  tiny  "  cabinets"  representing  the 
life  about  them, — the  village  tavern,  the 
peddler,  the  school,  the  cow-doctor,  the 
rustic  wedding,  the  interiors  of  their 
small,  exquisitely-neat  houses.  It  must 
be  owned  that  often  these  pictures  lack 
refinement,  that  they  are  wonderfully 
realistic  representations  of  subjects  the 
reverse  of  dignified, — that,  in  short,  they 
are  democratic.  There  is,  of  course, 
something  of  this  in  the  art  of  all  coun- 
tries,— Murillo  paints  beggar-boys,  and 
Velasquez  water-sellers,  and  Caravaggio 
dice-players, — but  nowhere  else  is  de- 
mocracy the  key-note.  Everywhere  else 
it  is  in  the  background  ;  here  it  is  first. 

A  recent  writer  has  pointed  out  that 
the  gospel  according  to  Kembrandt  is  dis- 
tinctly the  gospel  of  the  poor,  that,  true 
to  democracy,  a  stern  realism  marks  his 
representations  of  the  divine  life,  and  that 
of  the  parables  he  chooses  to  illustrate 
the  '•  Good  Samaritan"  and  the  "  Hired 
Laborers"  are  the  most  noteworthy.    In 
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the  latter  especially  the  text  receives  a 
modern  reading ;  and  the  haughty  mas- 
ter, turning  from  his  tired  and  down- 
trodden workmen  with  the  scornful 
"  Have  I  not  power  to  do  what  I  will 
with  my  own  ?"  is  the  type  of  the 
aristocratic  oppressor.  Almost  is  there 
the  leaven  of  communism  in  this  arraign- 
ment of  the  rich  before  the  poor. 

One  sees  here,  therefore,  what  de- 
mocracy and  realism  can  give  us.  The 
one  must  follow  the  other,  for  common 
things  would  have  no  ccsthetic  value  if 
not  accurately  painted.  Correggio's 
saints  may  straddle,  and  prophets  and 
cherubs  perched  on  clouds  show  some- 
times arms  and  legs  a  trifle  out  of  draw- 
ing, with  no  great  loss  to  the  general 
effect ;  but  a  kettle  out  of  line  in  a  Dutch 
interior  would  offend  us.  One  sees  per- 
haps more, — a  prophecy  of  the  new 
school  of  literature,  which  will  not  blink 
facts  and  demands  photographic  accu- 
racy of  the  most  vulgar  details  as  the 
price  of  perfection.  The  greater  p.>  t  of 
these  pictures  are  wanting  in  moral  in- 
terest, for  the  school  which  has  most 
occupied  itself  with  the  real  world  is  the 
one  which  has  most  despised  moral 
meanings.  But  is  there  not  an  echo  of 
this  disdain  in  the  modern  literary  dis- 
ciples of  the  same  school  ?  And  is  it  not 
noteworthy  that  while  modern  art,  taking 
these  same  democratic  subjects,  makes 
in  Frere,  in  Bonheur,  in  Jules  Breton, 
in  Millet,  a  hymn  to  labor,  touches  them 
with  poetry,  and  makes  us  feel  their 
pathos,  modern  literature  is  inclined  to 
follow  the  Dutch  traditions,  cares  not 
for  the  soul  but  for  the  body,  makes  the 
technique  everything,  and  declares  that 
morals  have  no  place  in  literary  art  ?  Is 
that  the  future  of  democracy  ?  The  best 
of  Dutch  art  proves  that  it  need  not 
be. 

One  feels  this  best  before  those  im- 
mense syndic  pictures  of  which  each 
Dutch  museum  has  at  least  half  a  dozen. 
The  work  of  the  artist  was  not  to  paint 
individuals  as  such,  not  the  simple 
burgher,  but  the  citizen  in  some  corpo- 
rate capacity.  Hence  five,  ten,  twenty 
persons  are  painted  together, — a  civic 
guard,    a    company    of   arquebusiers,    a 
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board  of  aldermen,  or  of  weavers,  or  of 
doctors.  The  artist  is  given  the  task  of 
painting  a  number  of  men  of  about  the 
same  age,  dressed  usually  much  alike, 
in  dark  doublets  and  plain  white  collars, 
seated  at  a  table,  or  standing  together, 
or  examining  a  dead  body.  They  have 
all  a  certain  grave  simplicity  ;  their  faces 
are  full  of  good  sense,  but  also  of  mod- 
esty. At  first  one  rather  pities  the  artists 
who  had  these  corporation  pictures  always 
on  hand  ;  but  the  triumph  is  the  greater 
when  in  this  monotony  of  costume  and 
lack  of  incident  they  give  us  pictures 
absorbing  at  once  in  their  realism  and 
their  dignity.  As  one  looks,  the  indi- 
viduality of  those  grave  and  reverend 
seigniors  comes  out.  Here  is  not  a 
finer  kind  of  photograph,  as  at  first  one 
thought,  but  a  real  picture, — a  dozen 
portraits,  a  dozen  lives  and  characters,  in 
one  frame.  And  as  the  expression  of  a 
people's  spirit  they  have  an  interest  and 
charm  all  their  own.  One  reads  Dutch 
history  in  these  faces,  bourgeois  but  not 
vulgar,  simple  but  self-respecting  and 
demanding  respect.  These  are  the  de- 
scendants of  the  bold  Beggars  who  made 
Philip  II.  tremble  ;  these  are  the  men 


whose  brothers  were  great  navigators  and 
fighting  captains,  who  in  the  interest  of 
trade  founded  colonies,  built  ships,  sought 
the  Northwest  Passage,  defied  Louis 
XIY.,  and  were  ready  at  need  to  sink 
their  land  rather  than  see  it  conquered. 
These  are  the  men  who  made  democracy 
a  success  ;  and  one  feels  that  in  their 
hands  it  is  safe  from  trickery  and  mis- 
take. Picturesque  or  splendid  it  can 
never  be,  and  the  burghers  of  Amster- 
dam are  a  long  way  behind  Veronese's 
noble  feasters  in  this  respect.  But, 
since  life  for  most  of  us  will  always  be 
more  broomstick  than  banquet,  let  us 
take  what  comfort  we  can  in  the  dead 
level,  remembering  that  it  is,  after  all, 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber. 

But  as  to  where  between  the  two 
schools  right  lies,  we  can  only  echo 
George  Sand  :  "  Let  the  realists,  if  they 
like,  go  on  proclaiming  that  all  is  prose, 
and  the  idealists  that  all  is  poetry.  The 
first  will  have  their  days  of  sunshine,  the 
last  their  rainy  days.  In  all  arts  the 
victory  remains  with  a  privileged  few 
who  go  their  own  ways." 

E.  F.  w. 


LITEEATUEE    OF    THE     DAY. 


"  Thomas  Carlyle.  A  History  of  his  Life  in 
London,  1834-1881."  By  James  Anthony 
Froude,  M.A.  New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

There  is  no  other  instance  in  literary 
history  of  a  great  reputation  so  slowly, 
laboriously,  and  painfully  acquired  as 
was  that  of  Carlyle.  None  of  the  com- 
mon obstacles — poverty,  obscurity,  the 
shadow  of  other  men's  popularity,  the 
neglect  and  repulses  which  genius  must 
be  prepared  to  encounter  at  the  outset — 
was  absent  in  his  case  5  most  of  them, 
indeed,  were  present  in  an  aggravated 
degree  ;  and  they  were  supplemented  by 
others  that  proceeded  from  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  mental  and  physical  constitu- 
tion, as  well  as  from  the  unwelcome  na- 


ture of  the  doctrines  which  he  conceived 
it  to  be  his  mission  to  teach.  The  inat- 
tention and  indifference  with  which  his 
utterances  were  at  first  received  were 
succeeded  by  a  repugnance  which  even 
those  who  were  least  hostile  found  it 
difficult  to  overcome.  His  style,  so  un- 
like that  of  any  former  writer,  so  oppo- 
site to  all  accepted  models,  was  a  stum- 
bling-block with  even  the  small  circle,  or, 
more  correctly  speaking,  the  isolated  in- 
dividuals, who  acknowledged  his  power 
and  originality  as  a  thinker.  It  was  not 
merely  considered  harsh,  obscure,  and 
loaded  with  afiectations,  but  denounced 
as  a  barbarous  compound,  unworthy  to 
be  classed  as  English,  and  endurable,  at 
the  best,  as  the  uncouth  garb  of  eccentric 
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ideas.  It  was  long  after  Goethe's  pri- 
vately-uttered prediction  of  the  influence 
Carlyle  would  one  day  exercise  over  his 
countrymen  as  a  "  new  moral  force"  had 
been  fully  verified  that  his  rank  among 
writers  began  to  be  recognized.  Now 
we  find  an  accomplished  critic,  Mr.  H.  D. 
Traill,  himself  a  purist  in  diction,  pro- 
nouncing Carlyle  "  the  greatest  stylist 
that  ever  lived."  Nor  would  there  prob- 
ably be  many  good  judges  to  question  the 
statement  that  no  other  prose  writer  has 
shown  such  mastery  of  the  art  of  expres- 
sion, giving  through  the  medium  of  lan- 
guage an  exact  and  complete  reflection  of 
perceptions  and  sentiments  in  regard  to  a 
vast  variety  of  subjects,  and  making  his 
readers  see  what  he  has  seen,  think  what 
he  has  thought,  and  feel  what  he  has 
felt. 

Throughout  the  fifty  years  in  which 
the  common  opinion  of  Carlyle' s  literary 
qualities  has  been  thus  entirely  reversed 
there  has  been  a  more  or  less  vehement 
discontent  with  his  political  views,  and 
since  the  publication  of  the  "Reminis- 
cences" incessant  and  violent  attacks 
have  been  directed  against  his  character 
a,s  a  man.  On  these  matters  it  will  prob- 
ably be  long  before  the  final  word  is 
spoken.  It  is  easy  to  show  that  Carlyle 
was  not  one  of  those  faultless  beings  that 
exist  only  as  ideals,  easy  to  prove  that 
in  many  particulars  his  practice  deviated 
from  his  preaching.  But  no  true  esti- 
mate will  be  reached  until  the  facts  so 
recently  and  copiously  supplied  shall 
have  lost  their  sharp  and  contrasted  out- 
lines and  be  seen  in  their  right  propor- 
tions and  full  relations  under  a  suff'used 
and  steady  light.  Carlyle  himself  was 
the  first  to  put  aside  formal  judgments 
based  on  catalogues  of  virtues  and  defects, 
to  penetrate  to  the  centre  from  which 
complex  characteristics  spring  and  di- 
verge, to  present  us  with  portraits  made 
vivid  and  consistent  by  full  insight  and 
comprehension.  If  in  his  hasty  censures 
on  contemporaries  he  too  often  showed  a 
mere  microscopic  faculty  directed  by  a 
partial  and  acrid  spirit,  it  may  be  a  just 
retribution  that  has  exposed  his  own  life 
to  a  similar  criticism,  but  this  is  not  the 
rectifying  element  on  which  the  ultimate 
solution  will  depend.  As  to  Carlyle' s 
anti  -  democratic  utterances,  those  who 
denounce  them  as  pleas  for  despotism 
show  simply  that  they  have  not  under- 
stood them,  and  those  who  ridicule  them 
as  falsified  by  events  run  the  usual  risk 
of  drawing  premature  conclusions.  It  is 
not  an  insignificant  fact  that  the  leading 


organ  of  philosophical  radicalism  in  Eng- 
land recognizes  in  Carlyle  "  one  of  the 
most  potent  political  forces  of  our  time," 
asserts  that  "  this  democracy  which  he 
scorned  has  proved  more  amenable  to  his 
teachings,  more  receptive  of  his  doctrines, 
than  to  those  of  any  other  teacher,"  and 
agrees  with  Mr.  Froude  in  attributing  to 
his  influence  a  large  share  in  the  long 
series  of  legislative  enactments  that  has 
broken  in  upon  the  doctrine  of  Laissez 
faire.  Far  from  considering  this  influ- 
ence as  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  "  Pall 
Mall  Gazette"  finds  it  "  every  day  con- 
tributing to  strengthen  the  distrust  of 
Democracy  in  itself,"  and  predicts  that 
the  completion  of  this  biography  "  will 
be  remembered  long  after  the  merits  of 
the  present  dispute  between  Lords  and 
Commons  have  become  almost  incon- 
ceivable by  the  human  mind." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  on  these 
points,  no  one  with  a  sense  for  what  is 
fine  in  literature  or  attractive  in  the  study 
of  human  character  will  question  either 
the  present  interest  or  permanent  value 
of  this  work.  It  consists  in  a  large  de- 
gree of  self-revelations  more  entirely  real, 
as  well  as  more  intimate  and  full,  than 
can  be  found  in  all  the  "  Confessions," 
"  Apologies,"  and  autobiographies,  in 
whatever  form,  of  notable  people,  from 
St.  Augustine  to  Cardinal  Newman,  and 
relating  to  a  personality  which  friends 
and  enemies  concur  in  regarding  as  a 
subject  for  close  and  curious  investiga- 
tion. The  inner  and  outward  life  are  un- 
folded in  a  complete  and  inseparable  web, 
with  a  sequence  of  movement  and  a  vivid- 
ness of  color  that  keep  the  attention  fixed 
at  every  stage  of  the  process.  The  pre- 
cision and  intensity  that  distinguish  Car- 
lyle's  descriptions  of  scenes  and  events, 
of  feelings  and  ideas,  are  not  more  ap- 
parent in  his  most  elaborate  and  care- 
fully revised  writings  than  in  the  loose 
jottings  in  his  diary  and  in  letters  dashed 
ofi"  without  study  or  effort.  There  could 
be  no  better  evidence  of  the  deep  sincer- 
ity and  entire  veracity  of  his  nature  than 
this  unique  accordance  in  tone  and  man- 
ner between  his  private  and  public  utter- 
ances. If  it  be  true  that  "  the  style  is 
the  man,"  the  identity  is  here  preserved 
at  every  point.  The  little  pictures  of  ex- 
ternal nature  that  are  scattered  through 
this  record,  adding  greatly  to  its  charm, 
are  such  as  no  artistic  labor  or  study  of 
"  eff'ects"  could  have  bettered  by  a  stroke. 
The  repetition  of  laments  and  complain- 
ings, of  invectives  and  self-reproaches, 
however  painfully  these  may  aff'ect  us, 
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never  becomes  wearisome,  the  added 
touches,  as  in  the  varied  repetition  of  a 
musical  theme,  giving  freshness  to  the 
impression  while  making  it  deeper. 
From  first  to  last  we  are  far  removed 
from  the  region  of  commonplaces,  of  con- 
ventionalism, of  "phrases."  The  slight- 
est expressions  have  a  close  correspond- 
ence with  the  facts  as  apprehended  and 
conceived  ;  in  the  copious  outflow  of  dis- 
course there  is  no  mere  waste ;  far  from 
finding  fault  with  the  abundance  of  the 
matter  presented  in  these  volumes,  there 
are  probably  few  readers  who  will  not 
wish  it  had  been  greater.  The  vexed 
questions  in  regard  to  Carlyle's  domestic 
life  may  not  seem  to  be  settled  by  the 
new  light  that  is  here  cast  upon  them, 
but  it  leaves  fewer  disputable  facts  and 
reduces  certain  episodes  that  have  been 
grossly  exaggerated  to  their  true  propor- 
tions. On  these  matters  a  single  remark 
is  all  that  seems  to  us  needed :  Carlyle 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  seek  or 
use  occasions  for  defence  and  self-justifi- 
cation. Explanations  and  excuses  on  his 
part  are  almost  altogether  wanting.  This 
is  also  the  case  in  regard  to  those  views 
and  doctrines  of  his  which  have  been  so 
often  distorted  by  the  critics  who  have 
undertaken  to  demolish  them.  An  ex- 
ception— if  a  private  comment  on  a  pub- 
lished statement  can  be  called  an  excep- 
tion— is  worth  citing,  the  subject  being 
one  on  which  Carlyle's  utterances  have 
been  more  generally  misapprehended  or 
misrepresented  than  on  any  other : 

"With  regard  to  that  poor  heresy  of  might 
being  the  symbol  of  right  'to  a  certain  great 
and  venerable  author/  I  shall  have  to  tell  Lecky 
one  day  that  quite  the  converse  or  reverse  is  the 
great  and  venerable  author's  real  opinion, — 
namely,  that  right  is  the  eternal  symbol  of 
might :  as  I  hope  he,  one  day,  descending  miles 
and  leagues  beyond  his  present  philosophy,  will, 
with  amazement  and  real  gratification,  discover ; 
and  that,  in  fact,  he  probably  never  met  with  a 
son  of  Adam  more  contemptuous  of  might  ex- 
cept where  it  rests  on  the  above  origin." 

"Sketching  Rambles  in  Holland."  By  George 
H.  Boughton,  A.R.A.  With  Illustrations  by 
the  Author  and  Edwin  A.  Abbey.  New  York : 
Harper  &,  Brothers. 

One  may  safely  say  that  a  clever 
artist  always  makes  a  good  traveller. 
Being  primarily  occupied  with  what  he 
sees,  it  is  his  metier  to  observe  more 
closely  and  understand  more  clearly 
than  other  men,  turning  to  permanent 
account  a  thousand  fleeting  impressions 
which  may  be  momentarily  enjoyed  by 


those  of  duller  perception,  but  forgotten 
as  soon  as  passed.  The  present  is  useful 
to  him,  and  he  discards  as  of  little  ac- 
count the  historical,  political,  and  ethical 
questions  connected  with  the  country  he 
is  running  over.  Mr.  Boughton  says 
in  his  preface  to  his  "  Sketching  Ram- 
bles in  Holland,"  "I  did  not  yearn 
to  write  a  guide-book,  there  are  such 
good  ones  already  in  the  field.  I  have 
only  tried  to  give  the  impressions  day 
by  day  that  one  of  the  most  quaint  and 
artist -beloved  countries  in  the  world 
made  upon  us."  In  this  attempt  he  suc- 
ceeds to  admiration.  His  lively  and  hu- 
morous narrative,  combined  with  the 
delightful  sketches  which  he  and  Mr. 
Abbey  made  on  every  hand,  make  up  a 
volume  which  must  alike  charm  the 
reader  and  the  picture-lover.  With  such 
high  spirits  and  enjoyment  of  everything 
they  come  across,  the  two  artists  allow 
themselves  a  great  many  enthusiasms. 
"  Lest  some  painfully  pure  and  cul- 
tured person  should  suppose  that  one 
sees  nothing  higher  and  nobler  than 
these  simple  things,"  Mr.  Boughton  re- 
marks, "  we  will  hasten  to  explain  that  in 
our  sadder  and  wiser  moments  we  much 
prefer  the  Elgin  marbles  or  the  Venus 
of  Milo.  .  .  .  Let  us  also  own  that  in 
moments  of  depression  and  slightly  im- 
paired health  we  turn  to  Botticelli  and 
Era  Angelico,  and  almost  forget  that 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  rosy  fisher-girl 
or  a  bronzed  mariner  worthy  of  serious 
attention."  That  the  designs  are  excel- 
lent in  themselves  and  exquisitely  en- 
graved, is  to  say  very  little.  To  turn 
the  pages  of  the  book  is  to  be  charmed 
by  an  unexpected  felicity  of  execution 
and  invention.  The  variety  of  subjects 
is  remarkable.  The  Dutch  landscape, 
with  its  wide  middle  distances,  its 
far-ofi"  tranquil  horizons,  ofi'ers  oppor- 
tunities congenial  to  Mr.  Boughton' s 
well-established  habit,  and  he  has  be- 
sides put  into  some  of  his  work  a  minute 
attention  to  details  which  in  certain  of 
his  sketches  of  single  figures  suggests 
Millet.  The  picture  of  "The  Potato- 
Gatherers"  is  indeed  so  much  like  Millet 
as  to  approach  imitation.  These  efiects, 
gained  by  a  few  well-chosen  strokes,  are, 
however,  the  prize  and  the  triumph  only 
of  those  who  have  a  profound  knowledge 
of  ends  and  means.  Mr.  Abbey's  part 
of  the  work  is  less  really  pictorial  than 
Mr.  Boughton's,  but  is  executed  with  his 
well-known  skill  and  fine  taste  and  judg- 
ment. Altogether,  the  volume  is  a  very 
attractive  one. 
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"The  Seven  Ages  of  Man."  From  Shake- 
speare's "  As  You  Like  It."  The  Artists'  Edi- 
tion. Illustrated  with  Photo-Gravures  from 
Original  Paintings.  Philadelphia  :  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  tfe  Co. 

As  a  brilliant  avant-coureur  of  the 
Christmas  holiday-time,  with  its  gift- 
books  in  sumptuous  editions,  comes  a 
richly-bound  quarto  with  seven  full- 
page  photo-gravures  of  exquisite  finish, 
illustrating  the  "  Seven  Ages  of  Man" 
according  to  Shakespeare's  famous  text. 
The  artists,  who  are  Church,  Shirlaw, 
Hovenden,  St.  John  Harper,  Gaul,  Frost, 
and  Smedley,  have  each  contributed  ex- 
cellent work,  all  more  or  less  unconven- 
tional, and  some  evincing  real  freshness 
and  raciness.  Their  pictures  show  no 
straining  after  over-subtile  and  far-fetched 
interpretations  of  the  poetic  meaning 
they  seek  to  embody,  neither  are  they 
too  much  the  revival  of  the  antique  and 
medieeval.  Mr.  Ilovenden's  "  Lover,"  if 
not  strikingly  original,  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful study  in  its  way,  and  so  happily 
conceived  as  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyable. 
The  most  striking  picture  in  the  book 
is  Mr.  Shirlaw's  "  Last  Scene  of  All," 
which  excels  both  in  dignity  of  motion 
and  in  pathos,  the  stricken  and  helpless 
aspect  of  the  old  man  contrasting 
powerfully  with  those  signs  that  his  face 
shows  of  the  intellect  which  now  lives 
only  in  his  fears.  The  two  opening  illus- 
trations are  clever  and  effective,  al- 
though Mr.  Church's  rendering  of  "  the 
infant"  is  somewhat  too  much  allied  to 
the  fashion  for  mere  prettiness.  In  the 
"school-boy"  Mr.  Harper  has  stretched 
the  text  a  little  and  made  the  bold  inno- 
vation of  a  little  drama  on  his  own  ac- 
count, setting  the  laggard  to  robbing  a 
bird's  nest  as  he  creeps  unwillingly  to 
school.  The  landscape  and  figures  he 
introduces  are  pleasing,  and  the  picture 
is  full  of  ease,  charm,  and,  above  all, 
unexpectedness.  The  whole  series  excels 
in  simplicity  and  directness,  and  the 
meaning  of  the  author  is  nowhere  wasted 
in  vapid  and  lifeless  abstractions,  but  is 
rendered  with  a  vigor  and  strength  which 
enhance  the  worth  of  words  that  are  so 
familiar  as  to  be  a  part  of  our  every-day 
consciousness.  Too  much  could  hardly 
be  said  of  the  delicacy  and  beauty  of 
the  photo-gravure  process  by  which  the 
artists'  work  is  reproduced.  Besides  this 
larger  and  more  expensive  edition  there 
is  offered  a  smaller  one,  illustrated  with 
wood-engravings  after  the  original  pio 
tures,  quite  as  effective,  in  a  different  way, 
and  of  admirable  finish. 


"  Country  Cousins  :  Short  Studies  in  the  Nat- 
ural History  of  the  United  States."  By  Ernest 
Ingersoll.     New  York  :   Harper  &  Brothers. 

"  Our  Birds  in  their  Haunts :  A  Popular 
Treatise  on  the  Birds  of  Eastern  North  Ainer- 
ica."  By  Rev.  J.  Hibbert  Langille.  Boston  : 
S.  E.  Cassino  &  Co. 

"Bees  by  the  instinct  of  nature  do 
love  their  hives,  and  birds  their  nests," 
and  all  animals  cling  to  their  haunts  and 
their  ways,  thus  affording  a  most  satis- 
factory opportunity  for  study  and  repay- 
ing careful  observation  by  their  consist- 
ent and  regular  behavior.  Yet  there  is 
as  much  ardor  in  a  naturalist's  pursuit 
of  some  missing  link  which  shall  com- 
plete his  chain  of  facts  concerning  the 
oology  of  his  neighborhood,  and  as  much 
delight  in  its  detection,  as  in  a  circum- 
navigator's successful  discovery  of  a 
new  island.  For,  near  although  the 
lower  forms  of  life  are  to  us,  they  yet 
constitute  a  separate  world.  With  the 
exception  of  the  few  we  have  domesti- 
cated, winged  and  four-footed  creatures 
remain  almost  unmodified  by  our  prox- 
imity and  our  laws,  going  through  their 
operations  as  they  have  done  since  their 
primary  development.  Thus,  to  watch 
and  observe  the  life  which  goes  on  in  the 
forest,  in  the  marsh,  and  on  the  sea-coast 
is  to  study  primitive  history.  Mr.  Ernest 
Ingersoll  advocates  the  formation  of 
clubs  of  amateur  naturalists ;  but  the 
careful  and  patient  methods  of  a  real 
lover  of  natural  history  belong  to  but 
few.  It  is  easy  enough  to  exterminate,  or 
at  least  to  drive  from  us,  the  abounding 
life  that  belongs  to  nature,  and  it  would 
probably  be  well  that  amateur  naturalists 
should  chiefly  delight  in  the  study  of  what 
we  need  to  be  rid  of.  Birds,  squirrels, 
and,  in  fact,  all  the  pretty  creatures  that 
we  love  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  their 
ways  uninterfered  with,  safe  from  friend 
and  enemy  alike.  Let  amateurs  study 
mosquitoes  and  other  poisonous  insects 
which  afford  an  ample  and  most  useful 
field.  Mr.  Ingersoll  carries  a  very  pleas- 
ant method  into  his  studies,  and,  where 
he  does  not  give  the  results  of  his  own 
labors,  is  a  fair  interpreter  of  other  men's 
observations.  Naturally,  he  writes  best 
about  what  he  has  seen  and  done  him- 
self, and  if  he  had  expanded  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  the  book,  "  My  First 
Tree-Chopping,"  into  a  series  of  every- 
day experiences,  his  volume  would  be 
not  only  more  true  to  its  title,  but  better 
worth  reading.  'iMic  varied  contents  are, 
however,  all  excellent  in  their  way,  ]iar- 
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ticularly  the  accounts  given  of  the  oyster 
and  its  enemies  and  the  star-fish  and  its 
depredations. 

There  is  more  of  the  genuine  natu- 
ralist and  less  of  the  magazinist  about 
the  author  of  "  Our  Birds  in  their 
Haunts"  than  about  most  of  our  writers 
on  out-of-door  subjects.  .His  book  is  really 
a  valuable  treatise  on  the  birds  of  East- 
ern North  America,  sufficiently  familiar 
in  style  to  reach  all  classes  of  readers, 
and  at  the  same  time  technical  enough 
to  enable  an  ambitious  amateur  to  clas- 
sify and  adjust  his  own  impressions  and 
observations.  Living,  apparently,  near 
the  chain  of  great  lakes,  Mr.  Langille 
has  had  peculiar  facilities  for  studying 
many  varieties  of  birds,  both  in  their 
migrations  and  in  their  summer-nesting 
and  brooding-times.  He  has  a  lively 
and  impartial  sense  of  the  worth  of  each 
variety,  and  has  studied  its  habits  with  a 
sort  of  rapture.  In  fact,  his  ardent  love 
of  the  subject  is  almost  alone  sufficient 
to  make  the  book  interesting.  He  de- 
scribes the  note  of  each  one  of  the 
songsters  who  make  up  the  summer 
chorus  with  the  fondness  and  enthusiasm 
of  a  lover.  "It  is  difficult,"  he  writes, 
"  to  speak  of  the  bobolink  without  going 
into  ecstasies;"  and  his  allusions  to  the 
song-sparrow,  thrush,  and  oriole  are 
equally  fervid.  Mucli  of  the  information 
given  respecting  the  water-birds  of  the 
lakes,  Hudson's  Bay,  and  Nova  Scotia  is 
fresh  and  quite  original,  and  the  whole 
book  shows  faithful  study  and  investiga- 
tion, making  it  an  interesting  addition  to 
our  native  works  on  ornithology. 

Books  for  Young  People. 

"  A  Wonder-Book  for  Girls  and  Boys."  By 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne.  With  Illustrations  by 
F.  S.  Church.  Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &, 
Co. 

*'  Our  Young  Folks'  Josephus."  The  An- 
tiquities of  the  Jews  and  the  Jewish  Wars  of 
Flavius  Josephus  Simplified.  By  William  Shep- 
ard.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  &,  Co. 

"The  Boys'  and  Girls'  Herodotus."  Being 
Parts  of  the  History  of  Herodotus.  Edited  for 
Boys  and  Girls  by  John  S.  White.  New  York 
and  London  :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

"  The  Voyage  of  the  Vivian  to  the  North  Pole 
and  Beyond."  By  Thomas  W.  Knox.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

"Young  Folks'  Ideas."  By  Uncle  Lawrence. 
Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  &  Co. 

"The  Viking  Bodleys."  By  Horace  E. 
Scudder.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 


"  The  Story  of  Viteau."  By  Frank  E.  Stock- 
ton.    New  York  :  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

"  Tip  Cat."  By  the  Author  of  "  Miss  Toosey's 
Mission."     Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

"  Two  Compton  Boys."  By  Augustus  Hop- 
pin.  With  Ninety-three  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.     Boston  :  Houghton,  Mifflin  &,  Co. 

"  Suwanee  River  Tales."  By  Sherwood  Bon- 
ner.    Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

We  are  sometimes  ready  to  affirm  that 
children  should  be  allowed  to  read  only 
those  books  which  are  really  great.  At 
least  it  should  be  well  understood  that  the 
multiplication  of  new  and  trivial  works 
for  young  people  is  a  positive  evil  unless 
care  be  taken  that  what  is  really  worth 
having  is  not  crowded  out  or  lost  sight  of 
in  the  rage  for  novelties.  Hawthorne's 
"Wonder-Book"  is  a  genuine  classic, 
eternally  fresh,  yet  ripe,  serene,  and  joy- 
ous, the  truths  embodied  by  the  stories  as 
full  of  vigor  and  of  charm  as  when  they 
belonged  to  the  religion  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is  in  itself  too  richly  pictorial  and 
highly  imaginative  to  allow  of  its  ever 
being  satisfactorily  illustrated  ;  and  we 
are  glfvi  that  the  publishers  and  design- 
ers of  this  new  and  fine  edition  have  not 
been  over-ambitious  in  trying  to  realize 
too  fully  to  the  eye  those  shifting  and 
elusive  impressions  which  belong  to  the 
fancy  alone.  Mr.  Church  has  in  general 
abstained  from  an  over-free  rendering  of 
the  allegories,  and  has  contented  himself 
with  pretty  and  picturesque  touches. 
Two  little  pictures  of  Pandora  are  felici- 
tous in  the  extreme :  but  by  far  the  best 
design  in  the  volume  represents  Danae 
and  her  babe, — 

When  in  the  carven  chest, 

The  winds  that  blew  and  waves  in  wild  unrest 

Smote  her  with  fear,  she  not  with  cheeks  un- 

wet 
Her  arms  round  Perseus  set,  .  .  . 

as  Simonides  sang  it  in  his  pathetic  lul- 
laby more  than  two  thousand  years  ago. 

To  have  the  work  of  Josephus  con- 
densed and  simplified  is  a  benefit  con- 
ferred upon  others  besides  youthful  read- 
ers. Supplementing  the  chronicles  of  the 
Old  Testament  and  filling  up  the  gap 
between  the  final  records  given  there  and 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  it  is — strange  as 
the  statement  may  appear — more  gen- 
erally read  than  any  classical  history. 
But  Josephus  is  one  of  those  authors 
whose  narrative  gains  rather  than  suffers 
from  abridgment,  as  it  is  often  involved, 
often  prolix,  with  no  especial  charm  of 
style.     And  this  edition,  well  condensed, 
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excellently  printed,  and  illustrated  with 
Gustave  Dore's  striking  designs,  may  be 
expected  to  take  the  place  of  the  bulkier 
and  less-attractive  volume  that  has  found 
its  way  into  countless  households. 

Unlike  Josephus,  Herodotus  has  a  dis- 
tinctive and  delightful  manner  of  his  own 
which  has  endeared  him  personally  to 
readers  in  all  centuries  from  his  own 
time  down  to  ours.  These  graces  of  style 
Professor  White  has  endeavored,  not  un- 
successfully, to  preserve,  while  giving  a 
careful  and  sufficiently  literal  translation, 
omitting  nothing  essential  and  discarding 
only  what  most  readers  might  consider 
mere  redundancies.  Any  intelligent  boy 
or  girl  in  reading  this  edition  can  hardly 
fail  to  experience  something  of  the  fas- 
cination that  belongs  to  the  artless  nar- 
rative of  the  Father  of  History,  who  was 
also  the  earliest  of  famous  travellers  and 
the  most  wonder-loving  story-teller  of  any 
age.  The  book  is  attractively  bound  and 
printed,  and  has  pictures,  besides  useful 
maps  and  tables. 

Mr.  Knox's  book  about  the  voyage  of 
the  Vivian  to  the  North  Pole  is  a  com- 
pendium of  information  concerning  Arctic 
explorations,  and  is  tilled  with  jiictures, 
which  if  they  do  not  strictly  follow  the 
text  are  at  least  suggestive  and  illus- 
trative. Lieutenant  Greely's  expedition, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  ill-fated  De  Long's, 
is,  however,  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to 
permit  us  to  be  more  than  feebly  inter- 
ested in  imaginary  adventures  and  priva- 
tions among  polar  bears  and  icebergs. 
Youthful  readers,  however,  may  find  in 
this  cruise  of  the  Vivian  the  same  zest  as 
in  Colonel  Knox's  former  volumes,  and 
feel  sure  of  a  variety  of  perils  and  vicis- 
situdes which  need  not  occasion  a  too 
painful  shudder  and  a  narrative  padded 
with  all  sorts  of  facts  and  theories.  It 
seems  a  little  singular  that  the  author 
should  have  adopted  for  his  expedition 
the  idea  of  the  commander  of  the  Jean- 
nette,  of  entering  the  ice-pack  for  the 
sake  of  drifting  into  the  open  polar  sea  ; 
but  perhaps  this  exploded  fallacy  was 
more  convenient  for  his  purpose  than  any 
other.  The  Vivian  realizes  the  hopes 
which  led  De  Long  to  his  destruction, 
— crosses  the  open  sea  at  the  poles,  and 
safely  drifts  along  the  coast  of  Greenland 
into  the  Atlantic. 

"  Young  Folks'  Ideas"  is  an  entertain- 
ing volume,  full  of  dainty  and  piquant 
pictures  of  child-life,  interspersed  with 
designs  representing  the  various  indus- 
tries concerning  which  the  young  people 
are  curious.     liesides  the  talks,  fancies, 


and  ambitions  of  the  young  people  there 
is  a  story  running  through  the  various 
incidents  and  episodes,  in  which  a  rich 
and  eccentric  uncle  figures  largely,  who 
at  his  death  leaves  little  Molly  sole  heir- 
ess of  his  large  fortune.  Of  all  the  child- 
ish freaks  of  which  the  book  is  full,  that 
of  Molly,  who  puts  the  will  that  is  to  en- 
rich her  into  the  fire,  may  be  said  to  be 
the  most  striking. 

There  seemed  to  be  practically  no  limit 
to  the  Bodley  books,  since  the  "  world 
was  all  before  them  where  to  choose," 
and  Mr.  Scudder  in  the  happiest  manner 
could  go  on  recounting  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  the  family  with  felicitous  quo- 
tations of  the  right  poem  at  the  right 
time.  But  this  account  of  the  Bodleys' 
trip  to  Norway  and  Denmark  is,  it  seems, 
to  be  the  last  of  the  series.  It  is  one 
of  the  best  of  those  which  give  the 
travelling  experiences  of  the  Bodleys, 
and  takes  up  fresh  matter  and  offers 
novel  pictures.  We  hope  that  the  new 
field  to  which  the  author  declares  his  in- 
tention of  turning  will  yield  us  as  good 
results  as  this  very  agreeable  series. 

We  do  not  altogether  approve  of  Mr. 
Frank  Stockton,  who  is  peculiarly  a 
writer  of  our  own  day,  turning  his  back 
on  his  epoch  and  taking  up  a  story  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  with  knights,  squires,  rob- 
bers, castles,  falcons,  and  the  like.  But 
the  "  Story  of  Viteau"  is  nevertheless 
likely  to  be  dear  to  a  boy's  heart,  since 
it  is  full  of  those  incidents  which  every  lad 
of  spirit  burns  to  encounter.  The  ill  luck 
which  perpetually  forces  the  little  hero 
to  get  into  scrapes  is  equalled  only  by  his 
facility  in  getting  out  of  them.  Arrows 
fly  on  every  page  •,  spears,  swords,  battle- 
axes,  ring  in  hard  encounters.  It  seems 
to  have  been  a  very  uncomfortable  time 
to  live  in,  unless  one  enjoyed  a  general 
meUe, — fights,  escapes,  rescues,  ransoms, 
and  the  like.  Although  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  invention  in  the  story,  little  of  it 
suggests  the  distinctive  powers  of  the 
author  of  "Rudder  Grange,"  and  only 
one  character  in  the  book — that  of  Jasto 
— is  indicated  with  any  special  degree  of 
originality. 

"  Tip  Cat,"  being  the  pathetic  story  of 
an  Oxford  student  who  at  the  height  of 
his  undergraduate  career  is  thrown  upon 
his  own  resources  and  obliged  to  support 
two  engaging  little  sisters  on  the  mere 
pittance  he  can  earn  as  a  secretary,  nat- 
urally rouses  a  tender  interest  in  the 
reader's  mind.  Eighty  pounds  is  not  a 
great  income,  and  the  (economies  it  en- 
forces arc  very  painful  of  their  kind, — 
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cheap  washing,  which  necessitates  limp 
collars  and  mussy  shirt-bosoms,  an  entire 
absence  of  buttons,  no  beer  for  dinner  or 
supper,  and  merely  bread  and  butter  for 
breakfast.  This  is  realism  of  the  bitter 
sort;  but  one  enjoys  from  the  first  the 
consoling  thought  that  virtues  like  those 
which  Dick  displays  in  his  unselfish  love 
for  his  little  sisters  are  sure  to  be  re- 
warded. Indeed,  more  than  poetic  jus- 
tice is  meted  out :  the  aunt  and  uncle 
who  have  used  Dick  and  his  little  sisters 
unkindly  lose  both  their  children  by 
scarlet  fever,  Tip  Cat,  the  good  genius 
of  the  story,  although  in  no  way  related 
to  Dick  Whittington's  cat  or  Puss  in 
Boots,  comes  to  the  rescue  of  the  or- 
phans, and  the  book  ends  like  a  fairy- 
tale. It  is  a  pleasant  little  book,  but, 
like  "  Miss  Toosey's  Mission"  and  "  Lad- 
die," by  the  same  author,  it  is  mawkish 
in  sentiment  and  made  up  of  the  fag- 
ends  of  all  the  goody  stories  of  the  past 
half-century. 

No  boys,  of  whatever  age,  or  lovers 
of  boys,  of  whatever  sex,  will  fail  to 
find  amusement  in  "  Two  Compton 
Boys,"  which  is  indeed  such  a  tran- 
scription of  the  joyous  pranks  of  youth- 
ful existence  as  one  rarely  meets  with. 
All  the  impulses  of  healthy  boyish  life 
are  allowed  fair  play,  yet  the  frontier  line 
between  what  is  worthy  and  lovable  and 
what  is  wilful  and  wrong  is  not  once 
passed.  The  fun  is  fast  and  furious,  and 
of  a  kind  to  provoke  endless  reminis- 
cences in  the  reader's  mind  of  escapades 
of  a  similar  description.  As  an  artist, 
Mr.  Hoppin  has  a  knack  of  hitting  off 
characteristic  people  and  their  doings, 
and  none  of  his  designs  have  been  better 
than  the  illustrations  of  this  volume. 
And  his  rules  of  art  as  an  author  are  as 
simple  but  as  effective  as  those  which 
govern  his  pencil.  He  aims  at  nature 
and  reality,  and  his  narrative  is  direct 
and  explicit,  with  an  unfailing  healthi- 
ness of  moral  tone  and  humorous  play. 

Sherwood  Bonner  was  not  only  the 
possessor  of  a  very  happy  literary  fac- 
ulty, she  had  also  a  gift  which,  accord- 
ing to  modern  canons,  must  perhaps  be 
termed  unliterary,  but  which  stood  her 
in  no  less  stead, — the  power  of  telling  a 
good  story.  Her  tales  have  the  vigor 
and  terseness  of  the  best  viva  voce  narra- 
tion •,  yet  this  spontaneity  is  the  result  of 
careful  workmanship,  and  betrays  none 
of  the  awkwardness  or  ineffectiveness 
into  which  inexperienced  writers  are  apt 
to  fall  in  their  attempts  to  import  every- 
day realism  directly  and  rawly  into  print. 


Nowhere  even  in  "  Uncle  Remus"  is 
there  a  better  reproduction  of  the  graphic 
style  of  narrative  in  which  the  colored 
race  excel  than  in  the  two  stories  told 
here  by  "Gran'mammy"  to  a  circle  of 
young  auditors.  The  subjects  are  drawn 
not  from  the  peculiar  folk-lore  of  the 
black  people,  but  from  the  recollections 
which  they  know  how  to  detail  with 
equal  effect.  Gran'mammy's  account  of 
"The  Night  the  Stars  Fell"  is  weird 
and  impressive,  while  her  reminiscence 
of  stealing  and  eating  a  cake  while  a 
child  is  irresistibly  funny.  This  story- 
telling faculty,  combined  as  it  was  with 
a  steadily  ripening  artistic  sense,  could 
hardly  have  failed,  had  Sherwood  Bon- 
ner lived  and  continued  to  write,  to 
win  for  her  a  wide  popularity.  Her 
stories  have  already  counted  their  rustic 
as  well  as  their  literary  admirers,  and 
given  delight  to  readers  of  such  diverse 
tastes  and  associations  as  are  rarely 
found  in  one  audience.  The  young  folks 
who  enjoy  these  "  Suwanee  River  Tales" 
will  wish  there  were  more  of  them,  and 
readers  of  our  periodical  literature  who 
have  noted  the  promise  and  charm  of 
Sherwood  Bonner's  stories  may  well  re- 
gret that  they  are  so  few. 
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